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DISTINGUISHED representative from a great republic, on 

a special mission of courtesy and friendship. This, in brief, 

epitomizes the remarkable visit to the United States from 

June 10 to July 16, 1913, of Dr. Lauro 8. Miller, minister 

for foreign affairs of Brazil, accompanied by an appropriate and 

dignified entourage of distinguished officials, and army and navy 
officers. 

The purpose of the special mission, as announced from Rio de 
Janeiro, the capital, was to return the friendly call made to Brazil 
in 1906 by Hon. Elihu Root, when as Secretary of State he made a 
memorable tour around South America. While this was the nominal 
reason which impelled the Brazilian Government to send such a 
delegation, yet there can be no doubt but that those forces which 
directed the mission had in mind results far more reaching. They 
saw in such a friendly errand an opportunity to forge another solid 
link in the chain of friendship which so happily binds together these 
two nations of the Western Hemisphere. Accordingly, when the 
intimation of Dr. Miiller’s visit reached Washington last winter it 
was received with gratification, and immediately the administration 
extended a cordial invitation to Dr. Miller on behalf of the United 
States Government. It welcomed the opportunity to maniiest by 
its hospitality the sincere desire to cultivate more friendly relations 
with Brazil. 

In planning this mission the Brazilian Government could not 
have chosen a more auspicious time nor could the United States 
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have been paid a more delicate compliment than in the selection of 
this distinguished soldier-staresraar-diplomat who beaded it. 

For many. years the traditional friendship and reciprocal interests 
between Brazil and the United States had bec growing stronger. 
The early labors ‘of ‘bringing about:a dloser unicn of social and com- 
mercial intercourse between these two countries had not been in vain. 
The efforts of all champions of Pan Americanism are now bearing 
rich fruits, and have succeeded in giving the relations between these 
countries a position of sympathy, understanding, and confraternity. 
At such a time, therefore, it seemed but fitting and natural that 
this crowning feature in the form of a special mission should adorn 
the work of rapprochement, and the hearty good feeling engendered 
by the presence of Dr. Miiller and his staff in the United States has 
certainly surpassed the most optimistic expectations. The reason 
for this is not difficult to understand. 

In conjunction with the customary duties of a country’s official 
representatives abroad, there is no better nor more satisfactory 
method of creating better understanding and more sympathetic 
relations than the visits of leading men to the countries of each other. 
Such exchange of courtesies is productive of the highest results in 
the establishment of friendships and mutual confidence. But there 
is a greater result of these reciprocal visits. They serve to give the 
visitor first-hand information concerning the people, customs, and 
habits of the country visited, and enable him to learn directly much 
that is of interest or importance there. By personal association he 
discerns the true feeling and attitude of the receiving country toward 
the guest nation as reflected by the peoples and the press. Thus 
in nearly every case a special mission helps to dissipate ill feeling 
and to dispel distrust, due generally to some misunderstanding or 
to the lack of a true appreciation of the merit of each other. But 
higher still than all these results which such visits effect is the oppor- 
tunity to study each other’s national ideals and to carry on a free 
and frank exchange in them. To copy from each other the best and 
most advanced institutions, ambitions, and customs and embody 
them as part of one’s own, is the most desirable result of all. 

Thus it was that from New York on the Atlantic to San Francisco 
on the Pacific the journey of the special mission stimulated the inter- 
est in Brazil. It drew the attention of the people of this country, in 
a manner that could not otherwise have been so effectively done, to 
the feelings of sympathy, warmth, and cordiality which character- 
ize the intercourse between the two Republics. It called attention, 
in a forcible manner, to the high quality and honorable ideals of 
the citizens of the sister American countries. It brought about a 
proper appreciation of the great nation whose representatives were 
our guests, its well-balanced government, its remarkable institutions, 





Illustrations from A Illustracao Brazileira. ’ 
DR. MULLER LEAVING BRAZIL FOR THE UNITED STATES, MAY 17, 1913. 


Top: The special envoy bidding farewell to friends at the wharf, where large crowds had assembled 
to witness the departure. 

Center: Dr. Miiller stepping aboad the Minas Geraecs. To the right is Hon. Edwin V. Morgan, 
the United States Ambassador to Brazil. 

Lower: Dr. Miiller, Ambassador Morgan, Assistant Secretary of Foreign Affairs Regis de Oliveira 
and other officials who accompanied the special mission as far as Bahia. 
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and its advanced social, political, and economic ideals. Finally, it 
developed a greater appreciation of the commercial and industrial 
progress of a country whose territorial area exceeds that of the 
United States proper, and which, with a population numbering 
24,000,000, conducted during 1912 a foreign trade of $670,212,140, 
made up of $362,346,951 exports and imports valued at $307,865,198. 
Incidentally, it revealed the interesting fact that of this immense 
commerce the share of the United States amounted to $189,789,604. 
Of this $48,049,922 were for imports and $141,739,682 exports, show- 
ing a surprising balance of trade amounting to $93,689,760 in favor 
of Brazil. 

On the other hand, the effect of the special mission upon the Goy- 
ernment and people of Brazil, as well as in all of Latin America, was 
equally gratifying. The cordiality displayed by the representative 
men of the United States, the warmth of the receptions bestowed— 
all these were friendly manifestations reflecting the genuine desire of 
the people of this country to render still firmer the existing relations 
with this great power and to effect a better understanding and closer 
sympathy of ideals and purposes. 

To what extent official Braz‘] responded to the bounteous hospi- 
tality shown Dr. Miller in the United States is shown by the appre- 
ciative resolutions unanimously passed in the Brazilian Congress 
shortly after the special ambassador arrived here. The favorable 
comments in the Brazilian press confirm the statement that these 
sentiments cxpressed the minds of the people as a whole. Through 
the courtesy of the United States ambassador to Brazil, Hon. Edwin 
V. Morgan, there are given below excerpts translated from the pro- 
ceedings at the capitol in Rio. Following is a translation of a 
speech made by Senator Fernando Mendes de Almeida, diplomatic 
representative of the Brazilian Senate, on the 14th of June, 1913, 
with reference to the reception given Dr. Lauro Miller in the United 
States: 

Mr. Presipent: The Senate has information regarding the sincere manifestations 
of consideration and esteem with which Dr. Lauro Miller has been welcomed in the 
United States, these manifestations coming not alone from the President and the 
official world but also from the great North American people, who together celebrate 
the visit as a proof of the friendship of Brazil and of the sentimental ties that unite 
the two countries in a bond of fraternity and peace. 

Our foreign minister is not only a messenger carrying the good will and national 
sentiment of Brazil, he represents also the high ideals of all Southern America in 
their efforts toward guaranteeing peace and general fraternization amongst the nations 
of this continent. 

The Senate, therefore, can not remain unmoved before such demonstrations of 
respect, good will, and esteem, and for this reason the constitutional and diplomatic 
commission of this Senate through my medium solicit from the Senate a solemn 
manifestation to this effect by means of a telegram of congratulations and gratitude 
to the Senate of the great American Nation. 
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On the day previous, in the Chamber of Deputies, Sr. Coelho Netto 
addressed the assembly apropos of the Brazilian foreign minister’s 
visit, saying in part: 

Tne kindly attitude of the noble American people imposes on us the courtesy of a 
motion which I am going to present, in the name of the diplomatic commission of 
this Chamber. 

We are living in a hostile age—men seek to crush one another as enemies, nations 
arm themselves, suspicious of attack—the clouds that darken the horizon are condensed 
with the smoke of battles—thus the generosity of the American Nation is enhanced, 
contrasting with the warlike aspect of the old world under arms. 

Whilst war troubles the west, America festively receives the ambassador of peace. 
It was a happy choice that the Government made when naming our foreign minister 
for this mission. 

A statesman, possessing purity of character and undoubted patriotism, Dr. Lauro 
Miller is the right man in the right place as the ambassador of Brazil, and under 
. the flag of his country, gloriously waving beneath the skies of America, he worthily 
represents ourideals. The homage which is being done him by America and Americans 
represents commendation of our policy of peace and fraternity. 


Following this action, His Excellency, Marshal Hermes da Fonseca, 
the President of Brazil, cabled a message to President Wilson, of 
which the following is a translation: 

To Your Excellency Wooprow Witson, 
President of the Republic of the United States of America: 

In the name of the Brazilian nation, and in my own, I send to Your Excellency the 
highest thanks for the honorable demonstrations of sympathy which are being accorded 
Brazil through the person of its distinguished representative, Dr. Lauro Miller, by 
the Government and people of your great Nation, for the continued prosperity of 
which, as well as for the personal happiness of Your Excellency, we, Brazilians, ofer 
most sincere and cordial wishes. 

But enough for the purpose, significance, and results of the special 
mission. Let us consider for a moment the impressions that the 
special ambassador and his staff made. From point to poimt across 
the continent the leading representative newspapers of the country 
had only words of praise for the syecial ambassador and his party. 
The first opportunity that the country had of passing its opinion on 
the visit of Dr. Miller followed the announcement of his proposed 
visit to return Secretary Root’s call. This news item, of interna- 
tional importance, was received in a tone of approval, mingled with 
curiosity and interest. 

As time drew on the significance of the visit was emphasized by 
the arrival in the United States of Dr. José Carlos Rodrigues, one 
of the most distinguished journalists of South America. Dr. Rodri- 
gues is owner and editor of the Jornal do Commercio of Rio de 
Janeiro, and came to the United States in the interest of his newspa- 
per. Since the inauguration of the Republic in Brazil in 1889, when 
the Empire of Dom Pedro II was overthrown, Dr. Rodrigues has been 
regarded as the dean of the Brazilian press. He is recognized as a 
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HON. DUDLEY FIELD MALONE, 


Third Assistant Secretary of State, who was delegated by the Department of State to arrange the 
itinerary and entertainment of the special mission. 
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true patriot, and has frequently been employed by his Government 
on delicate missions and to compose difficult questions both at home 
and abroad. An account of his reception in this country and the 
luncheon tendered in his honor by Director General Barrett, of the 
Pan American Union, has already appeared in the columns of the 
Monruiy BULLETIN. 

When the time for the coming of the special ambassador approached, 
official Washington and the representative commercial interests of 
the country commenced making preparations for a reception and 
entertainment befitting the dignity of the distinguished delegation. 
The Department of State, as official host, intrusted the arrangement 
of particulars and care of the mission to Hon. Dudley Field Malone, 
the Third Assistant Secretary of State. The ability and skill shown 
in planning Dr. Miiller’s itinerary, and the enjoyable and successful 
manner in which the entertainment was carried off, reflect much credit 
upon the judgment and tact of Mr. Malone and the Department of 
State. To arrange such a tour from coast to coast and return, embrac- 
ing a circuit of nearly 10,000 miles, with frequent stops and varied 
forms of entertainment and acts of courtesy en route, was no simple 
charge. Yet this was the task of Mr. Malone, and the fact that every- 
thing was carried off with precision and without asingle mishap to mar 
the program evoked words of highest commendation from all. Assist- 
ing Mr. Malone in the multifarious duties incident to the commission 
were Lieut. Commander Roscoe C. Bulmer, who was assigned as 
United States naval aid to the special ambassador; Capt. Le Vert 
Coleman, military attaché of the United States embassy at Rio, who 
was designated as the United States military aid to Dr. Miiller while 
in this country; and Charles Lee Cooke, of the Department of State. 
Their solicitous care for the convenience and comfort of the special 
mission from the time that it arrived in this country on June 10, 1913, 
is worthy of special mention. 

Just prior to leaving Brazil, on May 17, Dr. Miller was accorded a 
bon voyage befitting the dignity of his position and the importance 
of his errand. It was characterized with much good feeling and 
cordial sentiments on the part of the Brazilian Government and of 
the diplomatic representative of the United States in Brazil. There 
were several brilhant dinners and banquets tendered in honor of 
the mission, and at these events due tribute was paid to the United 
States ambassador, Hon. Edwin V. Morgan, who assisted in the nego- 
tiations which lead up to the visit. The interest and good will of 
the people themselves were clearly manifested by the many delega- 
tions from important organizations, and the great crowds, that 
gathered to witness the departure of the special ambassador and to 
bid the mission godspeed on this voyage of friendship and fellowship. 
The party sailed on the Brazilian dreadnought, the Minas Geraes, in 
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charge of Capt. Enrique Adalberto Thedim Costa. The United 
States ambassador, Mr. Morgan, and a number of prominent Govern- 
ment officials accompanied the special mission on board the vessel 
as far as Bahia, a distance of about 700 miles. 

Constituting the special mission headed by His Excellency Dr. 
Lauro S. Miller as special ambassador were Dr. Regis de Oliveira, 
of the Brazilian diplomatic service; Dr. Helio Lobo, secretary of the 
mission; Capt. Antonio I. de Oliveira Sampaio, naval aid; Sr. Al- 
berto de Ipanema Moreira, of the Brazilian diplomatic service; Capt. 
Antonio J. da Fonseca, military attaché to the special Embassy; 
Lieut. Hermes da Fonseca, son of the President of Brazil, military 
aid; Sr. J. Custodio Alves de Lima, private secretary to Dr. Miller; 
Sr. Maurice Nabuco, son of the late Ambassador Nabuco, attaché; 
and Lauro Miiller, jr., son of the special ambassador. 

On the evening of June 9, the Secretary of State, the Ambassador 
of Brazil, and a distinguished party of officials sailed down the 
Potomac on the yachts Mayflower, Sylph, and Dolphin to Hampton 
Roads, Virginia, to meet the eminent guests upon their arrival. The 
following evening, Tuesday, June 10, the roaring of gun salutes from 
Fort Monroe, the stirrmg music of the United States Marine Band, 
the presence of a naval convoy of two great men-of-war, the Florida 
and the Arkansas, and several destroyers, announced the arrival in 
the United States of the Minas Geraes. First came the usual honors 
and exchange of calls, during which the special ambassador and his 
staff were bid welcome by the official party in waiting. This recep- 
tion committee included Hon. William J. Bryan, Secretary of State; 
a representative of the Secretary of War; Hon. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy; Dr. Domicio da Gama, the 
Brazilian ambassador; Dr. José Carlos Rodrigues; Senator Elihu 
Root; E. L. Chermont, counselor of the Brazilian Embassy; Lieut. 
Commander Radler de Aquino, naval attaché, and J. F. de Barros 
Pimentel, second secretary, of the Brazilian Embassy; Hon. Dudley 
Field Malone, Third Assistant Secretary of State; Gen. Erasmus M. 
Weaver, Chief of Coast Artillery; Director General John Barrett, of 
the Pan American Union; Lieut. Commander Roscoe C. Bulmer, 
United States naval aid to Dr. Miller; Capt. Le Vert Coleman, 
United States military aid to Dr. Miller; Charles Lee Cooke, of the 
Department of State. Then the party boarded the yachts and pro- 
ceeded to Washington. 

From then on there started a round of receptions, dinners, sight- 
seeing tours, and other forms of entertainment, which kept the party 
moving at a lively pace for almost a whole month. With each suc- 
ceeding function the warmth and cordiality grew, as the genial per- 
sonality of Dr. Miller, his dignified bearing, his thoughtful utterances, 
and his pleasing ways worked themselves deeper into the graces of 
the official and social life that greeted him. The various States and 





Photograph by Harris-Ewing. 


DINNER GIVEN IN TOR > SPEC 33 ij aR > DOR ac a 
t GIVEN IN HONOR OF SPECIAL AMBASSADOR MULLER BY THE BRAZILIAN AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES, DR. DOMICIO DA GAMA, IN THE HALL OF THE AMERICAS, 
PAN AMERICAN UNION BUILDING, JUNE 14, 1913. 


The center of the table was exquisitely banked 





al ambassador, 


rominent diplomats, officials of the Department of State and Pan American Union, and other dignitaries gathered about the festive board in honor of the speci 
agrance to the decorations. 


with a display of sweet-scented flowers while festoons of American beauty roses towered loftily above and added splendor and fr 
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cities vied with each other in their efforts to make his entertainment 
agreeable ‘and attractive. By the time the last affairs arranged in 
honor of the mission were taking place at San Francisco, where the 
special ambassador selected a site for the buildings of his Government 
at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, and at New York on 
the mission’s return, it is difficult to imagine greater respect, honor, 
and. cordiality. 

Arriving at the Washington Navy Yard on Wednesday morning, 
June 11, the party proceeded to its headquarters at the New Willard 
Hotel under escort of the Fifteenth United States Cavalry. Here 
several members of the President’s Cabinet called to pay their respects, 
and later in the day, Dr. Miller and his staff, with a fitting military 
escort, were formally received by President Wilson at the White 
House, following which a call was made on Secretary of State Bryan. 
The afternoon program consisted of a sightseeing trip through the 
city. The beauty of Washington, its wide streets and avenues, 
pretty parks, many imposing edifices, public and private, greatly 
impressed the visitors. In the evening Ambassador da Gama 
entertained the special ambassador at a dinner somewhat in the 
form of a family affair, with only members of the mission and the 
embassy present. An official reception given at the White House 
by the President and Mrs. Wilson in honor of Dr. Miller brought to 
a close the first day at the Nation’s Capital. The guests were 
received in the beautiful blue room where so many of the world’s 
notable men have been welcomed. 

The next day m Washington marked another round of festivities, 
concluding with a state dinner offered by Secretary Bryan, at which 
Dr. Miller was the guest of honor. It was a thoughtful and happy 
idea which prompted the Secretary to open his private home and 
there receive the distinguished visitor. Dr. Miller expressed in 
most appreciative terms his pleasure at this special act of courtesy. 
The dinner was characterized by the same hospitality and good 
feeling that marked the previous affairs in compliment to the Bra- 
zilian premier. 

Bright and early Thursday morning Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels called at Dr. Miiller’s hotel and escorted the party to the 
navy yard, where they were received by Capt. H. P. Jones, the 
commandant. They inspected the shops, viewed with interest 
the manufacture of small arms, examined the repair docks, and 
studied the power plant. That noon Director General Barrett, of 
_ the Pan American Union, entertained the special ambassador and 

his staff at a luncheon. Toward its close the Director General, in 
his capacity as an international officer, and hence an officer of Brazil 
as well as of the United States, briefly welcomed Dr. Miller to the 
building of the Pan American Union, in which Brazil shares equally 
with the United States and other American countries, and then 





THE SPECIAL MISSION AND PARTY ARRIVING AT BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 
MONDAY MORNING, JUNE 16, 1913. 


The works of the Bethlehem Steel Co. were inspected here, and after a luncheon arranged in honor of 
the party, it paid a visit to Lehigh University. 





SEEING NEW YORK. 


The Special Ambassador, Dr. Lauro Miiller, Hon. Dudley Field Malone, and Dr. M. de Moreira: 
president of the American Manufacturers’ Export Association, enjoying an automobile ride through the 
busy streets of New York prior to the luncheon given in honor of Dr. Miller by the manufacturers 


association. 
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presented Secretary Bryan, the chairman ex officio of the governing 
‘board of the Pan American Union. Mr. Bryan greeted the mission 
in felicitous terms and proposed the health of the President of Brazil. 
Dr. Miller responded with a toast to the health of the President 
of the United States. After the luncheon the party visited the 
National Capitol and the Congressional Library. The Senate was 
not in session, but Dr. Miiller left his card on the desk of Senator Root, 
whose visit he was returning, a characteristic touch of courtesy of the 
special envoy. 

The program for the next day, Friday, the 13th, was as eventful as 
that of the preceding, beginning with a trip to the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryland. A salute of 19 guns pro- 
claimed the arrival of the special ambassador and pavty, and Supt. 
Gibbons took charge of the guests. An exhibition drill by the cadets 
and an inspection of the naval aviation camp were the features 
of the visit, which was concluded with an informal luncheon. On 
his return to Washington, Dr. Miiller called at the Capitol to pay 
his respects to Hon. Thomas R. Marshall, Vice President of the 
United States. Following this, Hon. Henry White, former ambassa- 
dor to France and:chairman of the United States delegation to the 
Fourth Pan American Conference at Buenos Aires, entertained the 
special envoy at areception. The day’s program was closed with an 
enjoyable dinner given in honor of Dr. Miller by Secretary of War 
Garrison. On account of the heat of the day, Secretary Garrison 
entertained his guests on the roof garden of one of the leading hotels, 
making the affair as refreshing as it was novel. 

Historic Mount Vernon was the objective point of the mission’s 
visit on Saturday. Accompanied by Vice President and Mrs. 
Marshall, Dr. Miller and party were taken down the Potomac on the 
presidential yacht, the Mayflower. At the tomb of George Washing- 
ton, the first President of the United States, whose history and struggles 
for independence were an inspiration to the other American nations, 
Dr. Miller paid honor to the memory of the Father of his Country by 
depositing a beautiful wreath of orchids and roses bearing the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘The homage of Brazil to George Washington.”’ The impressive- 
ness of the occasion was enhanced by the touching expression in 
having the wreath carried from the wharf to the tomb by two young 
men of the special mission, the one a son of the President of Brazil, 
the other the son of the special ambassador himself. In this event 
history repeated itself, for it marked the second time that Brazil has 
honored the memory of Washington. Already over the simple but’ 
stately tomb there proudly reach out the sturdy branches with deep 
verdant foliage of a tree planted in 1876 by Dom Pedro II, the last of 
the rulers of the early Empire of Brazil. 

95924—Bull. 1—13——2 
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In the evening, a brilliant dinner was tendered the special envoy 
and his staff by Ambassador da Gama. The function was held in 
the beautiful Hall of the Americas in the Pan American Building 
and covers were laid for 70. The accompanying illustration shows 
better than words can describe the elaborate floral decorations that 
eave to the affair beauty and splendor. 

The final entertainment offered the special ambassador and his 
staff at the Nation’s Capital was an informal luncheon at the Chevy 
Chase Club on Sunday afternoon, given by the attachés of the 
Brazilian embassy, followed by an automobile drive through the 
country. 

It is only proper to say that at nearly every function tendered in 
honor of Dr. Miller the flags of Brazil and of the United States, 
artistically draped and sntened, hung side by side in perfect har- 
mony with the spirit of the occasions. Side by side, in friendly com- 
panionship, sat the representatives from Brazil and she United States. 
Everywhere the stirrmg strains of the national hymn of Brazil 
mingled with those of the national anthem of the United States, 
and everywhere the floral decorations conspicuously showed the 
ereen and yellow, the colors of the national emblem of the guests. 
The staff which accompanied Dr. Miller, augmented by members of 
the Brazilian embassy staff at Washington, and Hon. Dudley Field 
Malone, the military and naval aids, and Mr. Cooke, all shared in the 
honors one pleasures of the mission. 

Leaving Washington on a special train Sunday at midnight, the 
party started on its tour, and early the next day, Monday, June 
16, arrived at Beculeham, Pennsylvania. Here they mspected the 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co., and were shown many courtesies 
by the officials of the corporation. A luncheon was served in honor 
of Dr. Miller, after which the party witnessed the firing of 8-inch 
armor-piercing shells. In the afternoon a visit was made to Lehigh 
University, where the special envoy was shown about the historic 
campus and classic buildings. 

New York was the next point on the itinerary, the great metropolis 
which stood ready to receive the distinguished envoy with a warmth 
and friendliness seldom accorded a foreign visitor. For days previous 
officials of the State and city, together with representative men and 
prominent organizations, had been making preparations to extend to 
the ambassador a welcome which he would always remember. And 
signally did they succeed. The leading newspapers had heralded 
the coming of Dr. Miler, and on his arrival representatives of the 
_press awaited an interview. Onreaching the city the party proceeded 
to their headquarters at the Knickerbocker Hotel. 

Early on Tuesday morning the special mission commenced a series 
of calls, receptions, dinners, and sight-seeing trips. There were no 
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SOLID GOLD LOVING CUP PRESENTED TO SPECIAL AMBASSADOR MULLER AT 


THE LUNCHEON GIVEN IN HIS HONOR BY THE AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS’ 
EXPORT ASSOCIATION. 


The cup stands over 20 inches in height and bears at its base a gold plate containing the arms of the 
United States and of Brazil, with the emblem of the association in the center. The following 
inscription appears on the plate: Presented to His Excellency Dr. Lauro Muller, Minister of 


Foreign Affairs for the United States of Brazil, by the American Manufacturers’ Export Associa- 
tion, New York, June 17, 1913. 
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waits nor dull moments. If anything, it may be said that the special 
ambassador was carried around in true New York fashion, ‘‘on the 
go and hustle” all the time, but the ambassador seemed to stand it 
well and enjoy it. 

First came Hon. William J. Gaynor, mayor of New York City, who 
extended to the special ambassador a hearty welcome and the freedom 
of the city. A delegation from the American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association, who were to lunch the envoy at noon, also called. Then 
the party escorted by Cavalry Troops B and D, of the New York 
National Guard, proceeded to the City Hall to return the mayor’s call. 
Amid the cheers of a large crowd the party next proceeded in auto- 
mobiles through the financial district, visited the stock exchange, and 
enjoyed the novel experience of an elevator ride of 55 stories, to the 
tower of the Woolworth Building, the tallest commercial structure in 
the world. From the tower they looked out upon the glittering 
expanse of New York Bay, far across New Jersey, and from that 
height saw what appeared to be diminutive river vessels steaming in 
endless numbers in the East and Hudson Rivers, while in the moving 
specks below they saw numberless thousands of persons hurrying in 
the streets. The automobiles then proceeded through Central Park, 
along Riverside Drive, and came to Hotel Plaza, where the lunch- 
eon of the American Manufacturers’ Export Association was held. 
Dr. M. de Moreira, the president, officiated as toastmaster. Among 
the speakers were Hon. Dudley Field Malone; Hon. Edwin F. Sweet, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce; Hon. John Purroy Mitchell, col- 
lector of the port of New York; and Mr. James A. Farrell, president of 
the United States Steel Corporation. At the conclusion of Mr. Far- 
rell’s address he presented to Dr. Miller, in the name of the associa- 
tion, a magnificent solid gold loving cup appropriately inscribed. 
The special ambassador accepted the gift in a spirit of true apprecia- 
tion and esteem, ending with a toast to the President of the United 
States. 

Coincident with the luncheon in the grand ballroom, Mrs. de Moreira, 
the wife of the president of the association, entertained the ladies of 
the reception committee at a luncheon in the state dining room, in 
honor of Madame R. Regis de Oliveira, whose husband was a member 
of the ambassador’s official party. 

A visit to the Metropolitan Museum where the chief treasures of art 
were viewed, and a dinner by the Pan American Society of the United 
States, followed by a theater party, ended the ambassador’s program 
for the day. The dinner was held at the Knickerbocker Hotel, in 
honor of Dr. Miiller, and was attended by his party, Ambassador 
da Gama, and a select number of members of the society. Short 
felicitous speeches were made, and Toastmaster Lloyd Griscom, pres- 
ident of the society, who at one time was the United States diplomatic 
representative to Brazil, presented a gold traveling clock to the special 
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ambassador. It was of 18 karat fine and so mounted in its case that 
it could be used as a desk clock as well. One face of the gold case 


bore the following inscription: 
To 


His Excellency 
Dr. Lauro SEVERIANO MULLER 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Brazil 
from 
The Pan American Society of the United States 
as a token of appreciation of 
his valuable services in the promotion 
of mutual esteem, friendship, and good will 
between 
the Brazilian and American peoples 
New York, June 17, 1913. 
The whole was inclosed in a leather case, on the inside of which was 
the coat of arms of the society. Frederic Brown, the efficient secre- 
tary of the Pan American Society, had charge of the arrangements 
for this dinner and theater party. 

On Wednesday, June 18, aboard one of the fastest vessels in the 
United States Navy, Dr. Miller and party visited the United States 
Military Academy at West Point. He was received with all the honors 
of state and soldierly hospitality, and the special ambassador, a soldier 
himself, endeared himself to the officers who entertained him. Col. 
C. P. Townsley, superintendent of the academy, arranged a luncheon 
in honor of the party, after which they drove to the parade grounds, 
where the special ambassador reviewed the cadets. The visit of 
Dr. Miller to West Point recalls a very recent visit which the United 
States ambassador to Brazil, Hon. Edwin V. Morgan, made to the 
military college at Rio, where he too was graciously received. 

Returning in the evening, Dr. Miller was again honor guest at a 
big banquet tendered by the Chamber of Commerce of New York 
in their hall at 65 Liberty Street. Over 200 prominent people en- 
joyed the lavishly’spread table, and the guests listened to addresses 
breathing words .of friendship, mutual understanding, and closer 
relations, by the special envoy, Hon. Elihu Root, whose visit he was 
returning, Mayor Gaynor, and Assistant Secretary Malone. 

The city of Boston was the next to entertain the distinguished 
mission, and a genuine surprise was in store for the special envoy, an 
honor which, to use his own words, ‘‘has no greater in the world.” 
On Thursday, June 19, the day of Dr. Miiller’s arrival in the Hub 
City, commencement exercises were taking place at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and that institution did itself the honor of conferring upon the 
distinguished premier the degree of doctor of laws. It was a memor- 
able event in the crowded itinerary across the country. It was also 
peculiarly fittmg that this academic tribute should have taken place 
in Boston, and that Harvard University, memorable in its wealth of 
glorious traditions, should have bestowed the honor. Boston, with 





DR. LAURO S. MULLER IN HIS DOCTORATE GOWN AND PRESIDENT ABBOTT 
LAWRENCE LOWELL, AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY, THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 1913. 


Dr. Miiller is the first Brazilian, and, in fact, the first South American to receive an honorary degree 
from Harvard University. The conferring of the honorary degree of doctor of laws by Harvard Univer- 


sity upon the eminent premier was one of the most notable and highly appreciated incidents during 
his visit to the United States. 
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its historic surroundings, sufficiently renowned for its culture and 
refinement to have earned the sobriquet of Athens of America, 
offered a suitable atmosphere. 

Other unusual features attached to the presence of Dr. Miller in 
that city: First, curiously comeidental, the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce party, which was then. tourmg South America on a mission 
of peace, friendship, and commerce, was about to arrive in the special 
ambassador’s own country and there partake of the hospitality of the 
Brazilians; and, secondly, it recalled that durmg the same month 
of the year 1876, Dom Pedro II, Emperor of Brazil, was a guest in 
Boston for a week, and that during his stay he, too, spent a day 
among the classic yards and stately halls of Fair Harvard, and met 
and dined with the poet Longfellow and other great men. 

The party was met in Boston by Maj. Curtis D. Noyes and Maj. 

Robert E. Green, representing the governor of the State, and James 
A. McKibben, secretary of the chamber of commerce. Breakfast 
at the Copley Plaza Hotel over, the special ambassador called on 
Gov. Foss to pay his respects. Returning to his hotel, he found 
Mayor John F. Fitzgerald awaiting to extend the city’s welcome. 
Then, under escort of the National Lanciers, in their bright red uni- 
forms, the delegation proceeded to Cambridge to participate in the 
eraduation exercises at Harvard. Although 43 honorary degrees 
were conferred out of course, only 5 were those of doctor of laws, 
and Ambassador Miller was the recipient of one of the most coveted 
distinctions a great university can confer. President Abbott Law- 
rence Lowell conferred the honorary degree upon the distinguished 
premier in the following terms: 
_ Lauro Severiano Miiller, Brazilian minister of foreign atfairs, maker of harbors and 
railroads, beautifier of a beautiful city, a statesman who has waged war against slavery 
and disease, a soldier who strives for peace and for that friendly spirit which, per- 
vading the Americas, will promote the welfare of the western world. 

A luncheon at the college and a visit through the grounds and 
buuldings consumed the rest of the afternoon. 

The day’s events were brought to a close with a grand dinner in 
honor of the special envoy and his party, given by the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, at the Copley Plaza Hotel. President James J. 
Storrow, of the chamber, was toastmaster. A number of significant 
addresses were made, including one by Dr. Miller. A feature of this 
dinner which seemed to please the special ambassador and his party 
was an address of welcome delivered in Portuguese by Frank J. 
Rogers, jr., one of the members. 

Leaving Boston, the special mission commenced its real trip to 
San Francisco, and its arrival was eagerly awaited by that city. 
Officials of State and city, working in cooperation with the officers 
of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, had made elaborate 
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preparations for a reception and entertainment which should be in 
conformity with the dignity and importance of the mission. En 
route across the continent, however, stops were made at Niagara 
Falls; Chicago; Ames, Iowa; Denver; and Colorado Springs. 

Several hours on Friday, the 20th, were spent viewing Niagara 
Falls, the best known of the natural wonders of the United States. 
The party inspected the power plants and delighted in a trip 
through the gorge, going down the American side to Lewiston and 
returning via Queenston on the Canadian side. 

Saturday and Sunday were given over to Chicago for the enter- 
tainment of the special ambassador and party. Dr. Miller and 
staff were received by Adjt. Gen. Frank S. Dickson, representing 
Hon. Edward F. Dunne, the governor, a representative of Mayor 
Harrison, delegations from leading commercial organizations that 





THE SPECIAL ENVOY AND VISITING DIGNITARIES REVIEWING THE UNITED STATES 
TROOPS, AT SAN FRANCISCO, JULY 1, 1913. 


On the occasion of the Brazilian site selection a spectacular military parade was held, one of the most 
impressive in the history of the exposition. ; 

were to entertain him, prominent citizens, and a cavalry squad of 
the Illinois National Guard. Again came formal exchange of éalls 
between the special ambassador and Gov. Dunne and the mayor, 
after which the party took an automobile ride through the beautiful 
parks, magnificent boulevards, and attractive lake front of the city. 

Chicago took advantage of the opportunity to exhibit its great 
stockyards to the visitors. The special ambassador manifested 
particular interest in the handling of the beef, scrutinized the quality 
of the cattle slaughtered, consulted with experts on beef production, 
and appeared greatly impressed with the methods used. A luncheon 
at the Saddle and Sirloin Club, and a brilliant dinner at the South 
Shore Country Club in the evening, given by the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association in compliment to the special ambassador, consti- 
tuted the first day’s events. 





BANQUET TENDERED DR. MULLER BY THE DIRECTORS OF THE PANAMA-PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, ST. FRANCIS HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO, JUNE 30, 
1913. 


Dr. Miiller is directly under the Brazilian flag. A number of similar luncheons, dinners, and receptions 
were given in honor of the Special Ambassador and his party during their stay at San Francisco. 





ENTERTAINING DR. MULLER ON SAN FRANCISCO BAY. 


Automobile drives through the beautiful city and delightful yachting trips in the harbor of the Golden 
Gate City made the stay at San Francisco most enjoyable. Aboard the yacht with the Special Am- 
bassador and members of his party are William T. Sesnon, president of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, Capt. Asher Carter Baker, United States Navy, retired, Director of Exhibits of the expo- 
sition, and other prominent officials. 
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The next day, Sunday, June 22, was spent rather quietly. The 
special envoy met various prominent people, among whom was Frof. 
Charles R. Van Hise, president of the University of Wisconsin. The 
Proiesso: explained to Dr. Miller the methods ot handling the great 
iron-ore productions of Wisconsin. Representatives from the Coffee 
Roasters’ Association also called on the visitor and discussed ques- 
tions of mutual concern. Viewed irom a commercial standpoint, 
the visit to Chicago presented many topics of unusual interest, as 
Brazil possesses some of the world’s richest jron mines, its meat- 
packing industry is growing 
rapidly, and it is the world’s 
ereatest coffee producer. 
Naturally enough these sub- 
jects afforded a splendid 
opportunity for discussion, 
comparison, and an ex- 
change of ideas. 

From Chicago the party 
proceeded to Ames, Iowa, 
where on Monday morning, 
the 23d, it was formally re- 
ceived by a special com- 
mittee. An automobile: 
ride ended at the lowaState 
College of Agriculture. 
Here thespecial ambassador 
was entertained at lunch- 
eon given by the president, 
Raymond A. Pearson, as 

CN ADDRESS AT THE Devication or THE host. Dr. Muller made a 

SITE FOR THE BRAZILIAN PAVILION, SAN close investigation of the 

LS hae agricultural and veterinary 
departments of the institution. He was much impressed with the 
extensive agricultural development of the West. 

From Iowa the party traveled on to Colorado Springs with a briet 
stop at Denver. At the former place a committee including Mayor 
C. S. McCesson and officials of the chamber of commerce greeted 
Dr. Miller, but at his own request no formal entertainment was 
arranged for the day. Thus he was afforded a few hours respite 
from the strain of continual travel and formalities. Wednesday 
was spent quietly visiting points of historic and legendary interest. 
After an automobile drive through the beautiful park, so properly 
called the Garden of the Gods, the special envoy and party were taken 
to Manitou where they boarded a train on the cog railway for an 
ascent to the summit of Pikes Peak. 
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Leaving at noon on Wednesday, June 25, en route for San Fran- 
cisco, the party was treated to one of the rare sights of scenic and 
natural beauty in the United States. Riding up the winding Arkan- 
sas River Valley toward the snow-capped peaks of the Continental 
Divide, the train entered the Rockies at Canon City, passed through 
the Royal Gorge with its perpendicular walls a mile high, wound its 
way through mining camps and farming districts, and shortly after 8 
o’clock in the evening passed over the summit of the Continental 
Tennessee Pass, at an altitude of 10,240 feet. 

The party reached Ogden, Utah, on Thursday evening, made a 
briet stop, and then proceeded on its last stretch to the city of San 
Francisco, the goal of the trip across the continent. 

At this point we might well close the narrative of Dr. Miiller’s trip, 
and then commence a new story. The second story would describe 
the special envoy’s reception and entertainment in the Golden Gate 
City and the return trip to the coast, with the various pauses en 
route, the dinners and receptions in his honor, and then conclude 
with the hospitable reception the special ambassador himself tendered 
aboard the Minas Geraes, in New York, on Friday, July 11, to those 
who had responded so generously and cordially to the mission of 
fellowship and friendship which brought him to this land. 

Reaching Oakland Pier at 9 o’clock Friday night, Dr. Miller and 
his party were met by representatives of the Government, of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, and of the Army and Navy. 
The military pomp and civic honors which marked his entry into 
the city of San Francisco gave proper color and dignity to the event. 
At the station the mission was met by Director William T. Sesnon, 
representing the exposition, Maj. Sidney A. Cloman, Edward Rainey, 
the secretary to Mayor Rolph, Director Thornwell Mullally, Lieut. 
Commander David Foote Sellers, Col. Schastey, and R. I. Bentley. 
Under escort of a squad of cavalry, headed by its band, the party 
proceeded to the hotel. Here the mayor of the city, President Moore 
of the exposition, and Maj. Gen. Murray paid official visits to the 
special ambassador. 

A gentle relief from the many days of travel was planned for the 
next two days, when Dr. Miller and his party were taken into the 
country for the week end. It was a change from the usual formal 
entertainments and was all the more appreciated and enjoyed. On 
Saturday the executive officers of the exposition took the mission 
to Pleasanton, where they were the guests of Mrs. Phoebe Hearst at 
her large country home, The Hacienda. From Pleasanton they ‘made 
a motor trip to Santa Cruz, at which place President Moore enter- 
tained the special envoy as his guest, while Director Sesnon looked 
aiter the other members of the party. 

From here the party continued motoring through the Santa Clara 
Valley. At Felton, beneath the giant sequoias, the famous redwoods 
and big trees of California, an outdoor luncheon was served, after 
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which the drive was resumed to Palo Alto, the seat of Leland Stan- 
ford University. En route they were entertained at tea by Major 
Sidney A. Cloman and his wife, at their beautiful country home: 
Reaching the University, President David Starr Jordan cordially 
received the Special Mission at an informal reception. The party then 
returned to the city, rested, refreshed, and ready to commence on 
the morrow a strenuous week’s festivities. 

The program for Monday, June 30, began with return calls of 
courtesy which Dr. Miller made on Mayor Rolph, Maj. Gen. Murray, 
and President Moore of the exposition. Then followed another 
motor trip through Golden Gate Park, concluding with an informal 
luncheon at the Cliff House. During the luncheon motion pictures of 
previous exposition events, colored slides of the buildings, courts, and 
models of the exposition and of the Panama Canal were shown. 
Next came a trip to the exposition grounds, which on the following 
day was the scene of an imposing spectacle when Dr. Miiller formally 
dedicated the site for the buildings of his Government. In the 
evening the events of the day were brought to a close by a dinner at 
St. Francis Hotel given in honor of the special ambassador by the 
directors of the exposition. Cordial addresses by Dr. Miller and 
Assistant Secretary Malone were warmly applauded. Dr. Miller, 
who had by this time become quite an English scholar, spoke in 
English, and his remarks created a profound impression. 

The next day, Tuesday, July 1, witnessed the culminating feature of 
the mission’s trip to the Pacificcoast. This was the day when Dr. Miiller 
planted the emblem of Brazil—the ‘flag of green, gold, and blue— 
on the site where in 1915 there will stand in artistic and stately 
beauty a structure which will show to the world striking evidences of 
the material progress and prosperity of a great American Republic. — 

Preceding the enthusing review of the troops and the exposition 
ceremonies, there was a formal luncheonatthe Palace Hotel. From 
there the party was conveyed to the Presidio, going as far as Golden 
Gate, in order to view from the seaward side the panoramic grandeur 
of the approach to the exposition grounds. On the party’s arrival at 
Fort Blaney 19 guns roared out in salute. A troop of Cavalry headed 
by a brass band swung into line ahead of the automobiles and lead the 
way to the reviewing-stand. Here, surrounded by an imposing staff 
of Army and Navy officials in their gleaming untiorms, and a dignified 
party of prominent guests, Dr. Miller witnessed an impressive mili- 
tary review. The rousing blare of a bugle and the stirring beat of a 
drum brought three regiments of troops to position, and then, to the 
music of military bands and with flags flying briskly in the air, the 
soldiers passed down the parade grounds before the reviewing stands 
in imposing and spectacular array. 

Immediately after the review the special ambassador and his 
party were escorted by President Moore and other exposition officials 
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to the site selected for Brazil, where the dedicatory exercises were 
held. President Moore first took the stand and introduced Director 
William T. Sesnon, who made a happy address in which he said that 
though this was the thirty-second dedication ceremony and the tenth 
of a foreign country’s selection, none had been more truly important: 
Chester Rowell, representing the California State government, spoke 
briefly, stating that Brazil’s building would symbolize the union of the 
two halves of the Western Hemisphere. Mayor Rolph followed with 
a significant address in which he pointed out the closer relations which 
would follow between the American Republics as a result of the opening 
of the Canal. Brig. Gen. Wisser then spoke, and delivered a message 
of peace and good will. Mr. Malone, as next speaker, paid tribute to 
San Francisco in the name of the Federal Government, and commented 
on the significance of this dedication to Pan American relations. 

President Moore presented the deed to the site to the special 
ambassador, who responded in a speech marked with those graceful 
phrases which were characteristic of all his utterances. He then 
planted Brazil’s flag in the ground as a token of official possession, 
and Mrs. Dudley Field Malone raised the Brazilian standard to the 
peak of the lofty flagpole, while guns boomed in salute and the crowd 
cheered. A briluant banquet at the Pacific Union Club, given in 
honor of the special ambassador by W. H. Crocker, vice president 
of the exposition, brought the day to a close. 

The remainder of the time at San Francisco was spent quietly, the 
party enjoying automobile and yacht trips, and meeting prominent 
people. 

On Thursday, July 3, Dr. Miller and party started on their return 
to New York. To enter into a detailed account of the journey home- 
ward would be but a repetition of what has gone before. Suffice to 
say that the trip was planned to permit the party to enjoy more of 
the natural wonders of this country and to partake again of the 
hospitality of its people. 

The greater part of July 4 was spent at Los Angeles. A special 
committee, consisting of Mayor Alexander and the following mem- 
bers of the chamber of commerce, President Arthur W. Kinney, H. Z. 
Osborne, James Slauson, W. J. Washburn, Secretary Frank Wig- 
gins, A. J. Copp, jr., Col. George N. Black, Frank C. Prescott, R. D. 
Bronson, M. H. Whittier, Frank Simpson, O. R. Robinson, City 
Attorney John W. Shenk, and Mrs. Kinney and Mrs. Copp, greeted 
the party on arrival. The beautiful city and its salubrious climate 
continually brought forth words of praise from the special ambas- 
sador. In the afternoon he and his party proceeded to Riverside, 
where Dr. Miller viewed with emotion and interest the original trees 
from his native land which founded the citrus industry in southern 
California nearly a half century ago. A dinner was tendered Dr. 
Miller at the Glenwood Mission Inn, and the next morning breakfast 
was served under one of these navel orange trees. 
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THE CONVOY OF THE SPECIAL AMBASSADOR. 


Upper: The Brazilian dreadnought Minas Geraes lying in New York Harbor. P 
Lower: Naval officers in command of the Minas Geraes and designated as naval attachés to the special 


mission. 
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From here the party proceeded to New York, passing through 
Grand Canyon, Arizona. The beauty of the scenery traversed 
elicited touching and poetic sentiments from the heart of the special 
ambassador. He was charmed and fascinated by the panoramic 
views en route, and frequently paused to enjoy the scenery at close 
range. Then there was a short stop at Gary, Indiana, to inspect the 
steel mills of the United States Steel Corporation, a brief halt at 
Chicago, and the party reached New York Thursday, July 10. 

Once again the special ambassador was to be entertained. On the 
evening of their arrival he was the honor guest at a dinner given by 
the Coffee Trade of America at the Hotel Astor. Secretary of State 
Bryan made a special trip from Washington to attend this function, 
and to bid good-by and godspeed to Dr. Miiller. President F. J. Ach, 
of the National Coffee Roasters’ Association, acted as toastmaster, 
and the principal addresses were made by the premiers of the two 
nations, Dr. Miller and Secretary Bryan. Felicitous speeches, 
sincere and cordial, were delivered by each of these great statesmen. 

The final chapter of this tour to the United States was written on 
Friday, and Saturday followimg, when the last entertainment of an 
official nature took place. On Friday afternoon the special ambas- 
sador, assisted by his staff, proved himself a delightful host at a 
splendid reception on board the Minas Geraes. Many hundred 
guests, accompanied by ladies, availed themselves of the privilege 
of their invitation to pay their respects to Dr. Miiller and bid the 
party farewell. On Saturday Dr. Miller held a reception in honor 
of the commanders of the United States warships which were in New 
York Harbor, returning the call on the following day. 

And, just to make certain that the special ambassador had witnessed 
everything of general interest in this country, he was taken to witness 
the great national game—baseball. Seated in a box with Assistant 
Secretary Malone and members of their party, they saw the New York 
and Cincinnati Clubs of the National League play. They enjoyed 
watching thousands of spectators—young and old, men, women, and 
children—cheering, shouting, and working themselves into a frenzy 
at critical moments of the game, and were actually caught in the 
meshes of the contagious spirit of the loyal rooters’ enthusiasm. 
Wonderful, cosmopolitan Coney Island was also visited and enjoyed. 

On July 16, under the convoy of two great men-of-war and a num- 
ber of smaller craft, the roaring of many salutes, and deep heavy 
clouds of smoke pouring from the giant funnels of the big dread- 
noughts announced that the mission was at an end. The special 
ambassador, Dr. Lauro Severiano Miller, and his party were home- 
ward bound to the shores of Rio de Janeiro, after having successfully 
completed a mission of peace and friendship which shall go down in 
the annals of history as one of the glowing events in the intercourse 
between the United States of Brazil and the United States of America. 
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BILLrecently passed the Cuban Senate appropriating $300,000 
for the encouragement of immigration. A portion of this 
money might advantageously be expended in disseminat- 
ing among the people of the United States and Canada 

reliable information as to the agricultural conditions of the island. 

During the past 12 or more years the United States east of the 
Mississippi have been strewn with deceptive literature emanating 
from land companies and real estate dealers. The poorest lands, 
inaccessible to shipping points, have been exploited by misrepre- 
sentation and suppression of facts. Prospective purchasers have 
been assured of fortunes from citrus-fruit culture and persuaded that 
success might be attaimed without experience and almost without 
effort. Dakota wheat farmers and alfalfa growers have come to 
Cuba for the purpose of raising sea-island cotton and cultivating 
grapes. Impossible ‘‘tobacco vegas in the famous Vuelta Abajo 
district”? have been sold to confiding investors under the promise 
that they might stay at home and reap heavy dividends from the 
work of local agents. 

As a result of this campaign of deception many more Americans 
and Canadians have returned from Cuba with loss and disappoint- 
ment than are at present settled on the soil, while among the latter 
are a considerable proportion who have redeemed early failure at 
the price of bitter experience and not a few of less hardihood who 
have broken under their early error and resigned themselves to a bare 
living. 

Now, the trouble is not with the country but with the concerns 
that have induced immigration under false pretenses and with the 
deluded persons who imagined that they might successfully undertake 
unaccustomed lines of agriculture in a strange land without knowl- 
edge or experience. Cuba is one of the best fields in the world for 
the farmer with moderate means. Indeed, it may be described as 
preeminently a poor man’s country. A small patch of land there, 
intelligently purchased and cultivated, will yield a comfortable 
subsistence almost more easily than anywhere else. A network of 
constantly extending railway taps nearly every section of the island. 
Land such as is turned to satisfactory account in our agricultural 
States and within feasible reach of a port may be purchased for $25 
wn acre and even as little as $10 an acre. This is not soil adapted 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION AT SANTIAGO DE LAS VEGAS, CUBA. 


Under the able directorship of Sr. Don Ramon Garcia, extensive tracts of land are being highly devel- 
aped to pean state the fertility of the soil and its adaptability for successfully raising numerous staple 
oodstufis. 





INTERIOR APPROACH AND GARDENS, AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
SANTIAGO DE LAS VEGAS, CUBA. 
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to oranges or tobacco, but it will produce in abundance crops with 
which our farmers are familiar and for which there is a constant 
market. 

The secret of successful farming in Cuba will be found in growing 
staple foodstuffs. Fancy agriculture, involving high-priced land, 
fluctuating markets, and uncertain crops, has proved a delusion and 
asnare. In past years much money has been lost in orange cultiva- 
tion, while the local market was drawing upon foreign sources for 
products that may be profitably dertved from land costing from one- 
fifth to one-third as much as citrus land, not to mention the great 
difference in expense of establishment and maintenance. Many a 
man has put $5,000 into 2-year-old orange. trees, waited four or five 
years for their maturity, and then failed to realize 10 per cent on his 
investment. The same amount put into the production of common 
crops in universal demand would have yielded 20 per cent from the 
outset, with the assurance of a similar return continuously as a re- 
ward of ordinary intelligence and energy. 

Prospective emigrants to Cuba should disabuse their minds of the 
idea that the chief avenues for money making in that country are to be 
found in fruit growing. They should investigate the many neglected 
opportunities that the island offers to the farmer with small means. 
The majority of settlers arrive with their minds made up and their 
destination decided upon. This is not the result of previous knowl- 
edge, but the effect of imaginative pamphlets issued by concerns 
interested in disposing of land at fancy figures. The newcomer has 
probably absorbed a quantity of this literature and made a substantial 
payment on account of his purchase. He believes that he knows a 
great deal, if not all, about oranges, and he is convinced that he has 
become the proprietor of some of the best land in Cuba. He goes 
directly to it, without seeing anything else of the country, and for 
several years, perhaps, cherishes his delusion. Gradually he awakes 
to the realization of the facts and ultimately returns to the States, a 
poorer, but a wiser, man, thoroughly disgusted by his experience. 
More often than not, this man blames Cuba for his failure, whereas, 
the outcome is distinctly due to his own folly and confiding care- 
lessness. 

Experience and practical tests made in various parts of the island 
under the direction of experts prove conclusively that scientific 
methods and intensive cultivation applied to staple crops wul produce 
extraordinarily large returns. Any doubt as to the immediate market 
must be dispelled by a cursory examination of the report on the “Com- 
merce of Cuba for 1911’? contained in the December issue of this 
publication. 

The imports of foodstuffs are enormous for an essentially agricul- 
tural country with a population of 2,000,000. They amount to more 
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than $25,000,000 in value annually of produce which might be raised 
in the country and, in some cases, to the extent of a surplus for 
export. 

Let us consider some of the chief items. In 1911 the Cubans paid 
approximately $2,000,000 for Indian corn and cornmeal. During the 
same period the rice bill amounted to nearly $6,000,000. 

Corn is widely grown in Cuba, but it is of a poor quality and used 
almost exclusively for fodder. The crop is raised under the most hap- 
hazard methods of cultivation. A series of tests made at one of the 
experiment stations shows that the seed usually sold to the farmers is 
of the poorest kind and more than half of it sterile. Under such eir- 
cumstances, one-half of the land sown to corn is unproductive and the 
yield of the other half is poor. 

There is a marked disposition to improve these conditions. For 
several years past the experimental stations have been working on the 
problem of producing a variety of corn especially adapted to Cuban 
soul. The efforts have been highly successful, and the farmer who 
desires to raise a crop of good quality may now secure suitable seed. 
The extensive cultivation of marketable corn by individuals or com- 
panies will prove to be a profitable enterprise. 

A great deal of rice is raised on the coast lands, but the quantity 
falls far short of the domestic consumption. This crop will yield 
very satisfactory returns on the low price of land suited to it. Every 
grain of rice and corn consumed in Cuba should be grown on the spot, 
and there is no serious obstacle to the ultimate exportation of both 
in large quantities. 

Where potatoes are raised in Cuba enormous yields of excellent 
quality are secured. Nevertheless the islanders are paying $1,400,000 
yearly for potatoes, and almost as much for beans. This, in spite 
of the fact that better grades of these vegetables than are imported 
may be produced almost anywhere in the island. 

Another neglected opportunity hes in alfalfa, which may be grown 
with the best results in Cuba. It would not, probably, find much 
demand as a fodder crop on the farms on account of the abundance 
of fattening grasses and sugar-mill refuse available, but it could 
readily be sold in place of the expensive imported hay which sup- 
plies the needs of the towns and cities. 

Cuba’s vegetable bill exceeds $4,500,000 annually, and there is not 
an article in it but might be economically produced on the island. 
As a matter of fact, large quantities of fresh vegetables should be 
exported to New York, where they would find a ready market. 
The insatiable winter and spring demand of our eastern communi- 
ties might be met by the lettuce, radishes, cucumbers, onions, and 
other table delicacies which ripen throughout the year in Cuba. 
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There are indications of a revival of the old-time coffee mdustry, 
which 60 years ago was represented by some 2,000 plantations. 
Renewed attention is being given to this crop in Oriente, where it 
can be produced to the best advantage. Coffee is the universal bev- 
erage of the island and it would seem reasonable that the home con- 
sumption, at least, should be supplied by the native product, rather 
than by importations at an annual cost of $3,000,000. 

In 1911 the value of meat products was $10,600,000. A large 
proportion of the articles making up this sum might be produced 
locally. Such, for instance, are jerked beef, for which $2,291,843 
was paid; pork, $1,638,689; hams, $642,708; lard, $5,543,048; and 
bacon, $7,628. 

One of the greatest needs of the island is a revival of the stock 
industry, which was crushed out during the wars of independence. 
Large numbers of cattle, horses, and mules are imported, but a short- 
age of several hundred thousand head exists at all times. The ox 
is the universal draft animal of Cuba, and horses are everywhere 
employed as beasts of burden. A moderate sized sugar plantation 
requires several hundred oxen, in addition to 50 or more horses and 
mules, not to mention 30 or 40 head of cattle for slaughtering monthly. 

It is unquestionable that a number of cattle ranches:and stock 
farms might be maintained with rich profit, if conducted on American 
methods. Less than 20 per cent of the arable land of Cuba is under 
cultivation. A great deal of the idle area would make good range 
and could be leased for that purpose at comparatively low figures. 
_ The prospects for the industry are extremely promising. Satisfac- 
tion of the domestic demand would naturally be the first considera- 
tion and, under the most favorable circumstances, that could not 
be accomplished short of a decade: Indeed, it would take much 
longer in the probable event of a general agricultural development 
one pace with the extension of “cattle raising. 

Europe and the United States are constantly extending their 
manufacturing industries. Their capacities for the production of 
foodstuils have well-nigh reached the limits and their populations 
are increasing at a much greater rate than their vegetable and animal 
products. These regions will be compelled to draw in ever-expanding 
quantities on Latin American countries for food supplies. Cuba is 
peculiarly well situated geographically and well conditioned economt- 
cally to secure her full share of this trade. 

One of the chief requirements of the island is a variety of manufac- 
turing industries of the class that may be established and conducted 
with moderate capital. When these derive their raw material from 
domestic agricultural industries a double advantage is necessarily 
secured. Cuba offers several striking opportunities of this character 
to capital and enterprise. 
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The largest crop of peanuts on record has been raised in Cuba. 
From twelve to fourteen hundred pounds may be secured from an 
acre of ordinary soil, and two crops a year are assured. The com- 
mercial cultivation of the nut is not, however, carried on anywhere 
in the island. Several factories for the extraction of the oil and the 
manufacture of the butter, both of which are articles of import, 
might be maintained with profit, especially if plantations for the 
supply of the raw material were worked under the same management. 

Cassava, arrowroot, and jute are bases for similar enterprises. 
Jute of a high quality and large yield to the acre may be grown on 
comparatively cheap land. Gunny bags should be manufactured 
locally to supply the constant consumption of the sugar mills. At 
present this demand is filled by importations at an annual cost of 
$1,500,000. 

Success is virtually assured to the man who undertakes farming in 
Cuba under proper conditions. He must have sufficient money to 
meet all the calculable requirements of the undertaking, and should 
have a margin. He should defer the purchase of land until after he 
has looked over the different sections of the country, and he should 
not enter upon work until after he has made a thorough study of 
conditions. Finally, he should devote his land and energy to the 
production of sure crops; that is, those which are subject to the 
least hazard of loss and for which there is a steady and permanent 
demand. 
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HE Butrerin of the Pan American Union has much pleasure 
in taking this opportunity to extend a cordial welcome to 
the three new diplomatic representatives in Washington 
from Latin American countries—Sr. Dr. Eusebio A. Morales, 

ot Panama; Gen. Emiliano Chamorro, of Nicaragua; and Sr. Dr. 
Pablo Desvernine, of Cuba. By virtue of their accredited posts, they 
will become members of the governing hoard of the Pan American 
Union to succeed their distinguished predecessors, Sr. Don. Ramén 
M. Valdés, Sr. Dr. Salvador Castrillo, and Sr. Lic. Antonio Martin- 
Rivero, respectively. The newly received envoys are men of liberal 
education and wide experience and have had notable careers. They 
are therefore eminently fitted for the delicate responsibilities 
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attached to the positions with which they have been honored by 
their Governments. 

Sr. Dr. Morales, who was officially received by President Wilson 
at the White House on May 27, is one of the most prominent mem- 
bers ot the legal profession in Panama. He entered public life as the 
circuit judge of Colon when barely 21 years of age. He was executive 
secretary of the provisional ‘‘junta” which took up the adminis- 
tration of affairs of the new-born Republic and discharged very 
important financial duties under its first President, the late M. 
Amador Guerrero. Dr. Morales is the founder of the ‘‘Diario de 
Panama.” This is one of the foremost newspapers and has two edi- 
tors, one for the Spanish and the other for the English section. The 
minister has also served as deputy in the national assembly wm 1906 
and 1908, and later sat in the cabinet of the late President J. Domingo 
de Obaldia, as secretary of public education. Thisis not Dr. Morales’s 
first experience in diplomatic circles. He has represented Panama 
im similar capacities at Germany, Belgium, and at the Netherlands. 
Prior to his appointment to this high post at Washington he was 
secretary of finance and of the treasury in the cabinet of President 
Porras. 

In presenting the credentiais designating him envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of Panama to the United States, Dr. 
Morales said: 


Mr. PresipEent: The President of the Republic of Panama has conferred upon me 
the honorable distinction of appointing me envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary near the Government of the United States of America, as stated in the letter 
of credence which I have the honor to place in Your Excellency’s hands, together 
with the letter of recall of my predecessor, Sr. Don Ramon M. Valdés. 

The perpetual ties that bind the Republic of Panama to the United States of America 
by virtue of historic irrevocable deeds are the cause of our two countries having, 
besides the friendship that must reign between brother peoples, a certain community 
of aspirations, interests, and even dangers, which demands closer and closer relations 
between us and a loyal and efficacious cooperation of the two countries to the end of 
affirming, perpetuating, and upholding the common working of their progress. So 
the mission with which I have been intrusted by my Government opens a wide field 
of beneficent labor to both countries, and I cherish the hope that the Government of 
the United States will extend to me its benevolent and effective cooperation in 
drawing closer the relations now existing between the two nations and fostering the 
development of our common interests. 

In delivering my credentials to Your Excellency I gladly carry out the special com- 
mand given me by the President of Panama to present to Your Excellency his most 
cordial greetings and to express his sentiments of sincere friendship for the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States, together with his wishes for the prosperity and 
greatness of this country. 

And this is a propitious occasion to make known to Your Excellency the profound 
satisfaction I experience personally in finding in the Chief of this friendly Nation 
the distinguished professor whom I have admired these many years, and whose intel- 
lectual labors have had‘a powerful influence in forming my opinions on public affairs. 
My wishes for your personal happiness and the prosperity of this great Nation are 
therefore doubly sincere and fervent. 
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Pres:dent Wilson replied: 


Mr. Minister: I receive with pleasure from your hands the letters of His Excellency 
the President of Panama accrediting you in the capacity of envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary from that Republic to the United States, and at the same 
time accept those recalling from his post at this capital your predecessor, Dr. Ramén 
M. Valdés, whose cordial relations with this Government are agreeably recalled. 

The Government of the United States bound, as you have pointed out, to the Gov- 
ernment of Panama by peculiar and special ties, growing out of a great work performed 
in virtue of a permanent contract between them, can not fail to evince the greatest 
interest in all that may tend to promote the welfare and advancement of the Republic 
of Panama, and you may rest assured that during the period of your residence in this 
city you will receive from the officials of this Government all possible assistance to 
promote the cordial and intimate relations, the maintenance of which is most earnestly 
desired by both Governments. 

I beg that you will transmit to President Porras the expression of my sincere appre- 
ciation of his cordial and courteous message and of my best wishes for his personal 
welfare and for the prosperity of the Republic of Panama. 

In conclusion, I thank you, Mr. Minister, for the very kindly sentiments which 
you express to me personally. It is a matter of peculiar gratification to me that my 
writings should have been serviceable to you in your studies of public affairs. I shall 
look forward with pleasure to our personal association. 


On May 29 President Wilson received the newly accredited envoy . 
of Nicaragua, Sr. Gen. Emiliano Chamorro. Gen. Chamorro had 
rendered such valuable services to his country in various capacities 
that his appomtment to this important post is regarded as a fitting 
and appropriate reward. The abundant experience which he has 
had in different executive positions at home, positions which required 
the constant exercise of tact and rare judgment, will serve him sig- 
nally in his new responsibility. 

Pres-dent Wilson received the letters of credence from the new 
envoy of Nicaragua on Thursday, May 29, at the White House. 
Gen. Chamorro made an appropriate speech on this occasion, and 
the President made felicitous response thereto. In delivering the 
credentials naming him envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary of Nicaragua to the United States, Minister Chamorro said: 

Most ExceLLent Mr. Presrpent: The Government of my country has conferred 
upon me the high honor of investing me with the rank of envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary near Your Excellency’s Government; and I now discharge 
the pleasing duty of placing in your hands the letters which accredit me in that 
capacity, together with the letters of recall of my honorable predecessor, Dr. Salvador 
Castrillo. 

The strong current of sympathy felt in Nicaragua for your admirable Nation, 
with which my Government has endeavored to come into close relations of friend- 
ship for the better guaranty of the independence of my country as well as of its pros- 
perity, and the admiration I have always borne for your country, are titles of high 
value to me who deem it a privilege in my public life to have been honored with 
the designation to so high an office in the very center of the most virile civilization. 

At the beginning of your administration I bring hither my Government’s assur- 
ances of its sympathy and wishes that your beautiful country will, under it, con- 
tinue its uninterrupted march of growing prosperity in the van of America that is 
wont ever to see in it the best example of freedom and progress. 
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Deign, Most Excellent Mr. President, to accept the wishes of my Government 
and the Nicaraguan people and my own for your personal happiness and the pros- 
perity of the United States of America. 


In response the President said: 


Mr. Minisrer: It is with real satisfaction that I greet you in the high character 
of envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of Nicaragua to the United 
States and receive from your hands the letters whereby your President commends 
you to me in that capacity. The expression of your friendship and admiration for 
the United States which you have so generously given affords me abundant assur- 
ance that you will so conduct the affairs of your mission as to seek to advance the 
interests common to both Governments. In accordance with my publicly announced 
policy, it will be my pleasure to cooperate with you most heartily to this end. 

I appreciate the good wishes which you express to me on your own behalf and 
that of the Government and people of Nicaragua, and ask you to be so good as to 
convey to your Government and to the people of Nicaragua the expression of the 
hope entertained by myself and by the Government and people of the United States 
that the blessings of peace, happiness, and prosperity may attend them. 

I shall avail myself of an early occasion to make to your President direct acknowl- 
edgment of the letters of recall of your predecessor, which I also accept from your 
hands. 


The newly accredited minister of Cuba, Sr. Dr. Pablo Desvernine, 
presented his credentials to President Wilson on June 17. Expres- 
sions of good will, friendship, and determination to continue always 
cordial relations were the dominant sentiments of the remarks made 
by the minister and of the response by the President. 

Dr. Desvernine is no stranger to this country. Born in Habana 
in 1855, he came to the. United States when 13 years of age, and 
attended the schools of this country. He is a graduate of the Colum- 
bia College Law School and also of the University of Habana. In 
the latter institution, from which he holds the degree of doctor of 
laws, he was professor of civil law. Dr. Desvernine is a man of ver- 
satility and wide activities. He was secretary of finance in Gen. 
Brooke’s cabinet, a membe’ of the board of commissioners of finance 
under Gen. Wood’s administration, and one of the leading corporation 
attorneys in Cuba. The new minister was a member of the special 
mission which was delegated by the Cuban Government to represent 
it at the inaugural ceremonies of President Wilson. 

On the occasion of offering his credentials as envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary, Dr. Desvernine said: 

Mr. Presipent: A high honor for me is, beyond a doubt, that which has been 
bestowed upon me by my Government in appointing me envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the Republic of Cuba near the Government of the United 
States, and my first act on greeting you must be to ask you to be pleased to receive 
the letter which accredits me in that capacity and my worthy predecessor’s letter of 
recall at the same time. 

I bring from the President of the Republic of Cuba the special mandate to give you 


the fullest assurances of his unshakable purpose ever to maintain closer the relations 
of friendship and good understanding between this great Republic and that of Cuba, 
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which I represent, confident as are the people of Cuba that the point where the con- 
tact of Cuba with the outer world is most alive is certainly in its relations with the 
United States intensified by the ties of commerce, geographical proximity, and even 
history that bind the two countries. : 

To contribute to the continuance of these firm and indissoluble ties shall be the 
foremost aim of my mission, which relies beforehand on your cooperation as announced 
to the President of Cuba by the ministers who represented you on special mission on 
the 20th of May last. 

Permit me, Mr. President, to express to you, in concluding this salutation, how 
great are the wishes of my Government and my own for the welfare of the American 
people and your personal happiness. 


President Wilson responded in the following words: 


Mr. Minister: I receive with pleasure from your hands the letter of His Excellency 
the President of Cuba accrediting you in the capacity of envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of that Republic near the Government of the United States, 
and I at the same time accept His Excellency’s letter recalling from his post your 
predecessor, Mr. Martin-Rivero, whose cordial relations with this Government we 
shall hold in most agreeable memory. 

The message you convey from the President of Cuba announcing his steadfast 
purpose always to maintain the intimate relations of friendship and good under- 
standing which so happily exist between the United States and Cuba resulting from 
their commercial intercourse, their geographical proximity, and their honorable 
historical connection gratifies me very deeply, and I assure you that you may rely 
on my efforts as foreshadowed in my message conveyed by the special mission to 
the President of Cuba to aid you in the performance of the duties of your mission 
and in the promotion of the common interests of the two countries with the most 
cordial good will. : 

I thank you for the good wishes which you offer on behalf of your Government, as 
well as of yourself, for the prosperity of the American people and for my personal 
happiness, and I trust that you will convey in return my most sincere good wishes 
to the President of Cuba for the prosperity of the Cuban people, his own welfare, and 
the success of his administration of the Government of the Republic. In expressing 
these sentiments I am sure that I speak also for the people of the United States. 

May I not wish you, Mr. Minister, a most agreeable term of official residence in 
this city? 
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HUNDRED years ago a young man sat by a flickering light 
within a humble little home in Argentina. The silence of 
midnight reigned over the one-story abode, and its inmates 
slept, save the son of the house in whose heart beat a burn- 

ing ambition to aid his struggling country, his beloved Argentina. A 
sleepless night and the quietness of the surroundings served only to 
quicken the inspiration of the mind; and ere the coming of the dawn 
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there existed the immortal verses that in one year were repeated in 
every home, school, and soldier camp in Argentina, and in eight years 
were known throughout the vast continent of South America. In 
one night a fertile brain had produced a national hymn that will ever 
rank with those soul-stirring anthems, the Star Spangled Banner and 
the Marseillaise. 

The following day the young composer, who was none other than 
Don Vicente Lopez y Planes, sought his friends and read to them his 
poem, greatly to their appreciation and delight. Later, on May 11, 
1813, two young men stood before the National Assembly and each read 
his respective composition. That of young Lopez, then just 29 years 
of age, was loudly applauded and thereupon adopted by acclamation 
as the national anthem of the Republic of Argentina. The author of 
the music, which has made 
the lines even more popu- 
lar and which has inspired 
many a soldier upon the 
field of battle, was Don 
Jose Blas Parera. 

A century later, May 11, 
1913, the anniversary of the 
adoption of the nowfamous 
anthem, the whole nation 
sought to honor the mem- 
ory of the author, and 
every city, town, and ham- 
let held appropriate cele- 
brations. 

In Buenos Aires the an- 


niversary was devoted to 
-Poet, soldier, and statesman, who in 1813 composed the 


patriotic exercises all sec- Argentine national anthem. On May 11, Bs, BC: 
‘ s later, the Argentine Government and people held pa- 
tions of the city, and were triotie celebrations throughout the country in honor of 


participated in by leading the author and the adoption of his stirring hymn. 
statesmen and citizens, from the Chief Magistrate to the humblest 
resident. One of the most enthusiastic and responsive throngs was 
that assembled on the Plaza Rodriguez Pefia. Thousands of voices 
joined in singing the national hymn; and among those taking part in 
the exercises were President Pefia and Sefiora Pefia, various high 
officials of the Government, and several descendants of Don Vincente 
Lopez y Planes. In one of the city normal schools 14 young ladies 
attired in pure white, representing the 14 Provinces of the Republic, 
formed a most pleasing and impressive feature of the ceremonies. 
In more humble sections of the metropolis the desire to honor the 
occasion was no less marked, and thousands of workers and laborers 
of all grades listened and shouted to the soul-inspiring strains of the 
beautiful anthem. 
95924—Bull. 1—13——4 





SR. DON VICENTE LOPEZ Y PLANES (1784-1856). 





Photos by courtesy of M. D. Rowe, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


PRESIDENTIAL PARTY REVIEWING PARADE DURING THE INDEPENDENCE CELE- 
BRATION OF ARGENTINA, MAY 25, 1913. 
At Buenos Aires, the capital, the celebrations were most elaborate and impressive. President Saenz 


Peiia, his wife, and members of the cabinet participated in the festivities, and are shown above in the 
reviewing stand. 
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CADETS OF THE MILITARY COLLEGE PASSING IN REVIEW BEFORE THE PRESI- 
DENT’S STAND, DURING THE INDEPENDENCE CELEBRATION OF ARGENTINA, 
MAY 25, 1913. 





INFANTRY OF THE REGULAR ARMY PASSING THE PRESIDENT’S STAND DURING 
THE INDEPENDENCE CELEBRATION, MAY 25, 1913. 





THE CROWD IN THE PADDOCK WATCHING THE PARADE, ARGENTINA’S INDEPEND- 
ENCE CELEBRATION, MAY 25, 1913. 
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In Buenos Aires the same house in which the author was born, and 
where also was born the country’s anthem, still stands, and very 
naturally it is held in reverence by the people. A strange coincidence 
in connection with this house is that Sr. Lopez was born and died in 
the same room; and it is not unlikely that the anthem also may have 
been written in this very same place. 





SCHOOL CHILDREN SINGING THE NATIONAL ANTHEM DURING THE INDEPENDENCE. 
CELEBRATION OF ARGENTINA, AT BUENOS AIRES, MAY 25, 1913. » 


Don Vicente Lopez y Planes, poet, soldier, and statesman, was born 
in 1784 and died in 1856. Before reaching the age of 30 his unusual 
abilities placed him in important positions in iis country’s service, 
and it was while a representative in the national assembly that ne 
wrote the poem which, perhaps more than any other labor, brought 
him greatest love and fame, although he reached a high pinnacle as a 
soldier and as astatesman. He was provisional president of Argentina 
from July 5 to August 13, 1827. 
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URING the month of May several members of the Governing 

Board of the Pan American Union accepted special invita- 

tions to address important gatherings on international peace 

and friendship. At the Fourth National Peace Congress 

which assembled at St. Louis, Missouri, May 1, 2, 3, 1913, many 

significant addresses were delivered on this great question, but per- 

haps none attracted so much attention as did the two speeches which 

were made at the Pan American sessions. An entire period of the 

congress was set aside for a discussion of the Latin American countries, 

their remarkable progress, and the interest they have manifested in 

the cause of un'versal peace. On this occasion Sr. Don Ignacio 

Calder6én, the minister from Bolivia, and Sr. Don Federico A. Pezet, 

the minister from Peru, each made addresses which were received with 
great favor and created a profound impression upon the delegates. 

Another event in which Latin America and its continual more in- 
timate relations with the United States were ably discussed was on 
May 2, when Sr. Don Francisco J. Peynado, the minister of the 
Dominican Republic, made an address at San Francisco in selecting 
the site for the exhibition buildings of his country at the coming 
Panama-Pacific International Exhibit in that city in 1915. 

In response to the numerous requests for copies of these addresses, 
the BULLETIN takes this opportunity to publish them herewith. 

At the peace congress in St. Louis, Minister Calder6én spoke as 
follows: 

I do not expect to take much of your time, but only make a few remarks to express 
my satisfaction to have on this occasion the honor of voicing, as a delegate from 
Bolivia, the sentiments of its Government and people, of unreserved adherence to 
the great cause of international peace, as advocated in this Fourth American Congress. 

My country, in common with all the other Republics of South America, has had its 
periods of painful internal disturbances, and in consequence thereof we have been 
deprived of our seacoast and suffered the loss of much valuable territory; but the 
jessons of that hard experience has had ‘its salutary influence; we are now orderly 
and peaceful, pursuing the task of developing our means of transportation to make 
available the abundant resources with which Bolivia is blessed. We are struggling 
to have easy and cheap communication between the high plateau, where our immense 
mineral wealth is centered, with the extensive eastern grazing plains and the great 
tropical forests over which nature has spread such bountiful variety of products; but 
railway construction is not an easy matter where the highest and most rugged chains 
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of mountains bisect the country in all its length, and where over an area of more than 
three times as large as that of the German Empire we have scarcely two and a half mil- 
lion inhabitants. We feel the necessity of and are anxious to receive the current 
and vitalizing influence of immigration, that is doing so much for some of our neigh- 
boring Republics and has done so much for the United States. Therefore we are 
perhaps in a situation to appreciate more keenly the importance and beneficent 
influence of international peace. The Republics of this continent, having estab- 
lished the legal equality of men, discarding the unjustifiable class privilege that in 
the Old World has been the cause of many wars, have opened their territories to the 
peoples of Europe and invited them to find in democratic America free and happy 
homes. 

That the Western Hemisphere is even now the most advanced exponent of the 
practice of international peace is very plain. We need not go back to those long 
centuries of interminable wars that have cursed the Old World nations; but just let 
us look—say, to the time elapsed from the last half of the nineteenth century to our 
own days, and we will find a remarkable showing. 

The United States has had only one international war from 1850 to this day, and 
that war is very much to its credit as it was fought in order to help Cuba obtain its 
liberty and independence. In South America we have had two international wars— 
one between Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina against Paraguay, and the other between 
Bolivia and Peru against Chile. During the same period, commencing with the 
Crimean War, we have seen in Europe many a bloody conflict, some of them having 
been carried into Asia, Africa, and even to America, when the invasion of Mexico, 
in the unfortunate attempt to establish there an empire, and the sending of a fleet of 
Spanish men of war to the Pacific in the wild dream of reconquering the former 
colonies. 

I may remark here that besides all the various international wars, Europe felt the 
convulsions of many internal revolutionary movements far more serious than the dis- 
orders in some of the Republics, that have not as yet succeeded in overcoming the 
revolutionary evil. 

Europe is the great luminary toward which we turn for inspiration in every branch 
of intellectual, artistic, scientific, and literary progress. We owe to it our civiliza- 
tion; but it is very difficult for that great continent to shake off the unfortunate pre- 
dominance of dynastic interests, historic prejudice of race and religion, and the 
antagonisms that centuries of rivalry have produced. It takes time and the growth 
of progress to create new interests, new points of view, and more humane conceptions 
of the right and just relations between the family of nations. 

It is plain that the whole trend of our civilization bespeaks of peace. We do not 
construct railways for the sake of transporting troops more quickly or establish tele- 
graphic and cable communications to flash declarations of war. The welfare of man- 
kind as a whole is the final expression of the industrial and commercial growth of the 
nations. Wars affect in our days as much the belligerents as the neutrals. On the 
other hand we are becoming every day to understand better that the moral laws of the 
universe are general and comprehensive in their effects, and, therefore, if it is a crime 
to kill a man, it can not become a virtue because it is done wholesale under the guise 
of national honor. 

This country has given to the world more than one example of its high political and 
moral ideals. Nowhere the movement in favor of international peace is stronger and 
more popular. I remember very well the deep impression I received the first time I 
had the good fortune to attend the Lake Mohonk Conference. It was not so much the 
natural beauty of that charming place nor the genial open hospitality and sweet ex- 
pression of that great old man, unfortunately departed, Mr. A. K. Smiley, to whose 
memory I am glad to have this opportunity to pay this passing tribute for his noble 
work, but the personnel of the people there congregated was a revelation to me, judges 
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of the Supreme Court of the United States and other courts, admirals of the Navy, gen- 
erals of the Army, university presidents, great business men, ministers of all kinds of 
religious denominations, citizens from all over the States, and a number of noble 
women, who, in this country, take a lead in every movement for the welfare of man- 
kind and are deserving to have every legal right, were congregated at Lake Mohonk 
as the apostles of the new crusade to discuss the progress of the cause, to find the means 
of promoting it, and getting ready to go forth and spread the good doctrine of human 
charity and peace. The meeting was the expression of the noblest aspirations. No- 
body, even the most cynical, could detect there the slightest trace of commercial or 
private interest. It was the reflection of the conscience and aims of this great de- 
mocracy, the powerful standard bearer of the cause of peace amongst all the nations of 
justice and right in the world. Afterwards I have had the privilege of attending some 
other meetings such as this, and every time I become more and more confirmed in my 
confidence in the spirit of justice, or what more generally you call the square deal, in 
the American people. May that spirit always abide here and become more general 
and universal. This country has no peasant clan or any other class, but a body of 
free citizens of a great democracy equal in their rights, interested in their country’s 
development and progress, perhaps too eager to make money. I see no privileged 
persons here, other than the children and the women who are ever active in the good 
work for the betterment of mankind. 

Liberty and right are not empty words to be placarded in the highways and the 
byways or to adorn the headlines of the newspapers; they are and must be a living 
and active force way deep in our conscience and the guiding force of our actions. 

The United States is to me a unique nation in the family of nations of the world; 
born under the inspirations of the spirit of freedom of the Pilgrims; educated in the 
practice of self-government, and, finally, organized as the greatest democracy that ever 
existed ; endowed with a territory that is almost a continent; rich, fertile, well watered, 
and opened; developed by the concourse of men of almost every nationality; stands 
to-day as the beacon light of freedom. Great and materially powerful, its mission is 
to be yet greater as the leader in the noblest ideals that mankind strives to attain ever 
since the martyrdom at the Mount of Cavalry flooded the world with the light of 
peace and justice. The heavy war armaments that burden to-day the most important 
nations will only crumble down under the presence of the public opinion strongly 
vitalized everywhere by the conviction that justice and peace are the true roads to 
our welfare and happiness, guiding us to that eternal bliss which is the crown of our 
divine mission. 


The minister of Peru, Sr. Don Federico A. Pezet, spoke on “‘ Mutual 


confidence and respect as a basis for peace between nations.”’ 
He said: 


It is a very great honor which has been paid me, in requesting me to deliver an address 
on the occasion of the meeting of the Fourth American Peace Congress, and I do so with 
pleasure because it is truly fitting that the representatives of Latin America should 
be called upon to participate in this gathering, that they should be allowed to 
record their sentiments in behalf of an idea which is of paramount importance to 
nationalities that are still on the threshold of their material development, requiring 
of the blessings of peace, internal and external, to reach that condition of prosperity, 
through progress which is the desiderata of all peoples. 

It appears to me that the Latin American has been generally misunderstood and 
very rarely is he appreciated in his true value. 

The histories of our country and of our peoples have never been studied in this 
country, or, for the matter of that, in Europe. While every educated Latin American 
knows the salient points of the histories of the United States and of the European 
nations, and he would indeed be considered ignorant if he did not, you, on the 
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other hand, ignore our history and perhaps consider its study as-of no consequence 
and can not see any practical value in a knowledge of it. 

It is this attitude of superiority, born of an absolute ignorance of our peoples and of 
their true characteristics that has created a sort of estrangement between the two 
great families who inhabit this continent, and both here and there this estrangement 
is manifest in many ways. This is a most unfortunate circumstance for all concerned, 
and that such a condition should exist is a mistake. Peace and good will among 
nations, as among individuals, depends in great measure upon their mutual under- 
standing and forbearance. The neighbor who irritates us because of his strangeness to 
our way of thinking can become our friend only when each of us understands and 
appreciates the limitations which impose the difference. 

Therefore it behooves us to exert every influence to seize each opportunity which 
is offered us to do away with the prejudices which divide us; to grow in the true 
knowledge of each other, that we may each understand the virtues of the other and 
become neighborly in the sense of the words of the Divine Master, the Prince of Peace. 

In one sweeping statement our people are shorn of every trait of character that goe§ 
to make up anation. Solely our faults are looked at, our virtues (and we have some) 
are ignored. So we have been dubbed a race of procrastinators, lazy and unruly, 
ever ready to fight among ourselves, and lacking in all sense of proportion. I ask, Is 
this conducive to friendship between us? ‘ 

I am an assiduous reader of the daily press. I likewise read many of the works 
- that are edited here and in Europe on the subject of the Latin American, and I must 
confess that the literature that is turned out is, in most cases, of a nature to give false 
impressions to the unbiased reader. 

It is true that in such works our countries and their possibilities are depicted in 
glowing colors; the many opportunities that they offer as ample fields for lucrative 
investment are presented in a manner most attractive; but we, as a race, as a people, 
as a family of human beings, striving to attain our betterment, working in and for the 
general uplift, we are consistently ignored, and the only reference to us is of a nature 
to convey impressions which tend to lower us in the estimation of impartial men 
and make them believe that the one great fault in the paradise presented to their 
consideration lies in the men who inhabit it, in those on whom such bountiful and great 
natural gifts have been bestowed, and who are shown as unworthy of them and unfit 
to utilize these to their greatest advantage. 

Consequently we are looked upon by the great mass of the people as devoid of the 
essential qualities necessary to the making of a nation. And this sentiment permeates 
the greater part of the public references more especially applied to some of our smaller 
sovereignties. 

Gentlemen, this is a wr ong attitude to assume toward us. If you would but take the 
trouble to study our histories; if you would but deign to try to know us through 
personal acquaintance and to become familiarized with us as a people, these erroneous 
conceptions which have estranged us would disappear in a short time and a feeling of 
trust and confidence would take their place. 

It is this general attitude toward the Latin American that has created in our people 
a sentiment of mistrust in you. On our side, we do not know you—at least the great 
mass of our people do not know you, due to your attitude toward us and because of 
an unfortunate class of your men who have striven to present you as a type, which, 
I am pleased to declare, is not truly representative. , 

Throughout Latin Leese while the European has been trying to help us along 
by loaning us his money, by assisting us in our natural development, in many instances 
allying themselves through marriage with our people, and blending himself with us 
in every possible manner, the few and far-between men of your country who have 
come to us have, in many instances, assumed an air of superiority when not of con- 
tempt. These men have not tried to learn our traits; they have not made any attempt 
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to study us or to know us. Animated by one desire, governed by one impulse, dom- 
inated with the sole object of making money, of getting in a shorter time than would 
be possible at home the wealth they have set out to acquire. 

Of course, I do not mean that all the Americans who have gone to Latin America 
are of the type described; many of them have been men of high and commanding 
personality, who have helped us along the path of progress and shown us the proper 
methods which we should follow in national development, but these have been the 
exception, and while we all remember and honor such as have done pioneer work, 
our people, as a whole, have been brought more often into contact with men of another 
class; men who have not cared what opinion was formed of their own nation in their 
acts and in their dealings with the native races. 

Peace and good among nations, to be lasting and enduring, must rest upon mutual 
trust, and no such thing can happen when the peoples which constitute the family 
of nations are not acquainted with each other. 

Therefore I return to my premises—it behooves us to exert every influence to 
attain a true knowledge of each other, to understand each other, to learn our char- 
acteristics, and to be lenient to each other during this process of mutual recognition. 
So that in time, and by assisting one another, we may create a true bond of friend- 
ship between both families and thus establish a basis for a perpetual peace among 
the nations of our continent. 

In the three congresses which have preceded the one we are now attending and in 
this one everything has been said in behalf of peace that can or could be said. Men 
of unquestionable superiority, men who have attained prominence in the world, in 
every possible field of human activity, have voiced sentiments which are worth 
recording, and have proved by their works and deeds that they are truly imbued 
with the sentiment of love toward humanity, which makes for the uplift and better- 
ment of the human race, so there is nothing for me to add, which would not appear 
as trite or commonplace, when not a repetition of something that has been said before, 
in terms and manner more eloquent and convincing than any which I could attempt. 

But as the drop of water furrows the rock, we must be unceasing in our endeavors 
to carry on the work which we believe to be right, so that our little drop of earnest 
endeavor may bring about in sooner time the condition of peace, which we are all 
striving to attain. 

The American world stands to-day on the threshold of a new era. The magnificent 
undertaking which is now nearing completion, and which is destined to bring closer 
together many of the nations of the world, and more especially my country with 
your country, should find us working more strenuously and enthusiastically in behalf 
of an all-American peace understanding, a pan-American entente cordiale. This 
engineering achievement, the greatest work of man, should be celebrated in a manner 
more enduring, more significant, than by mere show, pageants, and expositions. 
By all means let us have these, but let us have a conclave of our world, our American 
world, and there proclaim to the outer world the new gospel of peace—on the basis 
of America for the Americans, the North for the North, the Central for the Central, and 
the South for the South—all for all, and each for the other, without misgivings, 
without mistrusts, in full desire to be neighborly. 

Therefore my message at this meeting of men and women all striving toward an 
ideal, all working together to attain one and the same end, can be summed up in two 
words—‘‘ Education”? and ‘‘Confidence.’’ Through education we of this American 
continent can become acquainted, and becoming acquainted, confidence in each 
other and mutual respect will be the result. 

So I say that the greatest benefactor shall be the man who will help the spreading 
of education, teaching the people of one country to know other people, to forbear and 
to trust. 
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To-night the fourth American Peace Congress will close, and its work will belong 
to history. We who have attended its session will recall with pleasure the beautiful 
and warm hospitality of the people of St. Louis, the citizens of the Commonwealth of 
Missouri, and we will carry away with us the gratification of having added our little 
mite to the most noble work of human endeavor—peace among nations. 

So in parting, and not to say good-bye, I will tell you, men of Missouri, that it is 
to your own interest to see that the relations between Latin America and this great 
country of yours are established firmly on a basis of mutual confidence. 

The Panama Canal will bind us together. An all-water route from this great 
industrial emporium through the canal and to the shores of my country, Peru, is a 
possibility that I feel certain is now but a question of time. Imagine what will be 
your proud position as the great distributing center for this Mississippi Valley; 

-sending your cargoes from your own water front, down the ‘‘Father of Waters’’ to be 
transshipped and carried on ocean liners flying your flag, and borne away to the heart 
of South America, up the ‘‘Monarch of Waters,’’ the mighty Amazon, there to dis- 
tribute the wealth of your industries and bring back our boundless resources of prime 
matter with which to feed your industries. 

All this is possible, and I repeat it behooves us to strive together with unceasing 
energy so as to bring about the understanding between us which is to produce enduring 
peace in our beloved America. 


At the selection of the site for the building of the Dominican 
Republic at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, at San 
Francisco, Minister Peynado said: 


When the Dominican Government accepted the courteous invitation extended to 
it by His Excellency the President of the United States to take an active participa- 
tion in the world’s fair with which the great American people are to celebrate the com- 
pletion of the greatest work ever undertaken by human effort, it did not do so as a 
mere matter of courtesy; neither did it act simply responding to the natural voice 
which calls the noble spirit of nations, like the souls of individuals, to greet with joy 
whatever triumphs are achieved for the progress or welfare of humanity. 

My Government was highly gratified at having been accorded this opportunity to 
fulfill a duty toward the friendly Government, and even if it had no other voice to 
listen to than that of this duty it would gladly have come to this beautiful and enter- 
prising city to give a proof of friendship and gratitude to the Government of the great 
nation which on so many occasions has shown a disinterested willingness to help the 
Dominican people solve very serious problems of their organization and progress. 

My Government also felt with sincere gratification the vibrations of its enthusiasm; 
‘and even if for no other motive, it would have come here to proclaim broadcast the 
unlimited admiration and overflowing joy with which it greets that wonderful master- 
piece of human will and intelligence, called the Panama Canal. 

That is not all, however; it feels itself, furthermore, impelled by another stimulus 
which, even though rooted in the depths of its egotism, does not fail to be worthy of 
the praise which is due to certain aims and efforts when, without detriment to the 
interests and aspirations of others, they have for their object our own welfare, or the 
peace of our own home, or the prosperity and happiness of our own children and of 
our children’s children. 

The Dominican Government is well aware that keen alertness must ever guide the 
pilots of the ships which from the manufacturing centers of Europe should sail directly 
toward the canal, in order to avoid the banks and islets intercepting the entrance to 
Samana Bay, the most magnificent commercial treasure that could be found in the 
Atlantic by those who would seek a new golden fleece guided by the trade winds. 
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The Dominician Government fully realizes that it has not the right to prevent tha 
world from enjoying that treasure, continuing to keep it unfit to the requirements of 
navigation and commerce, because the least punishment that could befall it for its 
- avarice would be that the world would disregard it, seeking or creating other stopping 
places, and thereby condemning as useless that immense sheltered body of water, 
with whose possession God has blessed the descendants of the first settlers of America. 
And the Dominican Government, heeding the demands of the national conscience 
for peace and labor, is making ready to establish in our bay a connection with the 
progress of the world, that we may not be left behind in that westward race by which 
civilization, arrayed with steam and electricity, and with law and justice, goes on 
and on, opening seas, laying out rails, immersing cables, suspending wires, controlling 
the air and cleaving continents, in order that all shadows shall disappear, to the end 
that all over the world may be scattered the seeds of peace and righteousness, and for 
the purpose of preparing the perfection of humanity through the confraternity of all 
the peoples of the earth. 

It is thus, gentlemen, that when my Government accepted that courteous invita- 
tion, it did so with the conviction that it was fulfilling a duty toward its own people 
as well as toward the Government and people of the United States and toward all 
the nations of the world which are getting ready for the westward march. And upon 
selecting now the site where to erect the pavilion under whose roof it will display the 
products of the soil, of the industry, and of the intellect of the Dominican people, it 
does so, hoping that it will show eloquently how clearly it realizes what the opening 
of the Panama Canal means for the future of the Dominican Republic. 

Many thanks, Mr. President, for this deed, that I accept as a deed of trust in the 
capability of my country to fulfill its promises. 
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ERU, the land of the Incas and home of the earliest American 
civilization, has long been a study of special interest at Har- 
vard, which, though the oldest university-in North America, 
is but a younger sister of San Marcos, in Lima. 

First and foremost among Harvard graduates to devote his talents 
and his enthusiasm to this fascinating country was William Henry 
Prescott, of the class of 1814, whose celebrated work, The Conquest 
of Peru, has been translated into many languages, and still serves as 
an inspiration to writers and scholars like Bryce and Markham. 

Our first consul at Callao, in 1825, was Wiliam Tudor, Harvard, 
1795. 

The next tie came in 1836, when Dr. John H. Blake, of the Harvard 
Medical School, visited Peru and brought back to Boston the earliest 
collections representing Peruvian art and culture brought to North 
America. Since this was given to the museum it has benefited from 
numerous other generous gifts and purchases in the Peruvian field, 
together with rich results from expeditions sent out under its auspices, 
till now it can boast of a Peruvian collection representative of the 
whole country. 

Harvard is proud to have upon its roll of distinguished sons as early 
as 1858 the name of José Eulogio Delgado. While in college he was 
the friend of Simon Newcomb, the famous astronomer; of Alexander 
Agassiz, of Prof. F. W. Putnam, and of other well-known men. Sr. 
Delgado died last year at his estate, ‘‘Nafia,” near Lima. It was as 
an engineer that he was preeminent, though active in many spheres. 
He was associated with Meigs in the construction of the highest rail- 
road in the world, that to Oroya. Under President Cacéres he was 
minister of the treasury and president of the Geographical Society of 
Lima, as well as head of the Associated Charities, and identified with 
other good works. <A few years ago, at the founding of the American 
Universities Club at Lima, he spoke with pride of his Harvard degree. 

Lake Titicaca, the most interesting highland lake in the world, was 
first sounded and its fauna systematically studied and described by a 
Harvard expedition in 1875. These investigations were conducted 
by Alexander Agassiz and Samuel Garman. Reports were later pub- 
lished upon the scientific results. Among these were the following: 
Fishes, Amphibians, and Reptiles, S. Garman; Birds and Mammals, 
J. A. Allen; Crustacea, Walter Faxon; Paleozoic Fossils, O. A. Derby 
and A. Agassiz. (Bulletin Museum of Comparative Zoology, Vol. III, 


1876.) 





1 By A. M. Tozzer, Ph. D., and Thomas Barbour, Ph. D. 
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Dr. A. F. Bandelier, the well-known writer on Peruvian archeology 
and the author of a standard work on the islands of Titicaca and Koati, 
was for several years, during the late seventies, closely connected with 
the Harvard Peabody Museum. 

The year 1889 again marks an epoch in the interrelations of Har- 
vard and Peru for in this year the Cambridge astronomers decided 
upon Peru as the site of its station to observe the southern skies. 
Profs. Pickering and Bailey and other men who have been in resi- 
dence at Arequipa have done much to acquaint Americans with 
‘Peru and its society. Indeed no book on South America which has 
appeared within the last 20 years has failed to remark upon the 
interest and importance of the work of this branch of the university. 
Not only have the heavens of the Southern Hemisphere been studied 
and mapped, but meteorological stations have been established 
across the Andean ranges to the forest regions of the Peruvian 
montana. That at the summit of El Misti was maintained for a 
number of years at an elevation of 19,200 feet, the highest meteoro- 
logical station in the world, a task of no small difficulty, as was recently 
pointed out by the Right Hon. James Bryce, the former British 
ambassador in Washington, in his book on South America. 

During the winter of 1897-98 Prof. R.de C. Ward, of Harvard, 
visited Peru for meteorological study. After extensive travels, 
during which he visited all the meteorological stations except that 
at Santa Ana, he returned to publish a number of important articles 
on the coast clouds and other climatic phenomena of the west coast 
of South America in general and of Peru in particular. 

It was in this year that an extensive bibliography of the anthro- 
pology of Peru was published by the Field Museum at Chicago. 
This work was presented as a thesis by Dr. George A. Dorsey, the 
present curator of anthropology in the Field Museum, in partial 
fulfillment of the requirement of the doctor’s degree in philosophy 
at Harvard University. 

During 1906-1909 Harvard sent a special expedition to the mon- 
tana of Peru in charge of Dr. William C. Farabee, who was accom- 
panied by two other Harvard men, John W. Hastings and Louis J. 
de G. de Milhau. They explored thoroughly the river courses of the 
upper Yucayali, Urubamba, Manu, and Madre de Dios, besides 
visiting and traveling along the Tambopata and many lesser streams. 
During the three years in which the expedition was in the country 
most valuable geographical and other data were obtained at the 
special request of the President and the Peruvian Government- 
The main object of the trip was a general ethnological and linguistic 
survey of the peoples of the region. On its completion Dr. Farabee 
was honored by an appointment as professor at the University of 
San Marcos, an appointment which, though residing in Cambridge, 
he still holds and cherishes. 
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The invitation extended to the universities of North America to 
participate in what had previously been called the Latin American 
Scientific Congress gave Harvard an opportunity to send delegates 
to the First Pan American Scientific Congress, held at Santiago de 
Chile during the winter of 1908-9. The delegates from Harvard 
were Prof. A. C. Coolidge, Prof. J. B. Woodworth, Dr. Thomas Bar- 
bour, and Mr. C. L. Hay, son of the late United States Secretary of 
State John Hay. Returning from the congress the delegation was 
glad of the opportunity to visit Peru, and it enjoyed the boundless 
hospitality of the Government and people for which Peru has long 
been famous. The members of the delegation traveled through 
various parts of the Republic, and Mr. Hay in particular made the 
journey from Cuzco to Lima overland and visited the interesting 
ruins of Chocquequirau in company with Prof. Hiram Bingham, 
already well known to Peruvians. 

Prof. Bingham, after getting his A. B. at Yale, came to Harvard to 
study the history and civilization of Latin America. He received | 
his doctor’s degree in this subject in 1903. He still holds in the 
Harvard College Library the position of curator of the collection of 
South American history and literature. Its unrivaled excellence in 
the United States is maintained by a special fund and owes much to 
the devoted efforts of Dr. Bingham. The latest additions to this 
collection of works on Peru are due to the enthusiastic interest of 
Mr. Charles Lyon Chandler, Harvard, 1905, former vice and deputy 
consul general at Callao. 

Among recent graduate students at Cambridge we may mention 
especially Dr. Julio C. Tello, of the Biblioteca Nacional in Lima, and 
a graduate in medicine of the University of San Marcos. He re- 
ceived the Harvard degree of master of arts in 1911 and hopes to 
return for a doctor’s degree in philosophy. 

Harvard is further represented in Peru by Luis Humberto Bou- 
roncle, the progressive superintendent of education at Arequipa, who 
was a student at the university in 1908. Mr. Bouroncle kindly con- 
sented to represent Harvard at the American Universities Students’ 
Congress which was recently held in Lima. 

Among other Harvard men in Peru mention should certainly be © 
made of Vernon F. Marsters (Harvard A. M., 1906-1908), for some time 
geologist to the Peruvian Government, and a well-known writer upon 
the economic geology of Peru. 

In the past no other North American university has had such a 
unique connection with Peru as has Harvard, and we may hope that 
the future will only make their relations ever closer in the interests 
of scholarship and of Pan American sympathy. 
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ITHIN the past few months death has removed from 

fields of usefulness and activity a number of prominent 

Pan American statesmen, officials, and men of letters 

and science. In South America, Argentina, Brazil, 

Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru have each been called upon to display 

symbols of mourning in fitting memory to those who had been called 

to their final resting place. In the United States there passed away 

J. Shepherd Clark and Warner P. Sutton, thus bringing to a close the 

labors of two men who have won distinct places of respect and im- 

portance in official and commercial circles, identified with Latin 
American interests. 

Each of the late lamented had spent his life in giving to the world 
the best thought and effort in developing a better understanding and 
a closer association between the peoples and countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. Their names and deeds were known throughout the 
American countries, and their removal from fields of labor will be 
keenly felt. It is therefore a sad but pleasant duty, im recording 
the departure of these, to offer a final word of praise in appreciation 
of their achievements. 

It is gratifying, however, to be able to include in these columns, at 
the same time, the portraits and biographical sketches of a number 
of representative men who are endeavoring to promote the highest 
bonds of social and commercial intercourse between the American 
Republics. In their respective positions they are exerting the best 
offices to develop Pan American peace, friendship, and commerce, 
and render still stronger the ties of confraternity which characterize 
the dealings of the peoples of 21 independent Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

There passed away at Bogota last March one of the most dis- 
tinguished women of the Americas, SENORA Dona SOLEDAD AGOSTA 
DE Samper. This famous woman was long known as a most 
gifted scholar and writer and her books and magazine stories have 
been read in all Spanish-speaking countries, and a number of her 
works have been translated into other languages. Her native land, 
Colombia, especially feels the loss of such a talented daughter, and 
although she lived to the age of 82 years, her friends and admirers 
had hoped that she might be spared to a still more advanced age. 
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Senora Acosta de Samper was the daughter of the historian, Don 
Joaquim Acosta, from whom she inherited a most decided literary 
taste and inclination. She married Don José M. Samper, a writer 
and politician of note, and it was quite natural that her ability 
should expand and grow amid such congenial surroundings. 

After her marriage she ‘founded {a paper called La Mujer, which 
she edited and published from 1878 until 1881. In this journal 
she published her writings, such as La Mujer en la Civilizacién, Los 
Misioneros en el Nuevo Reino de Granada, La Holandesa en America, 
and scores of other books of a historical nature as* well as many 
novels on South American 
life, all of which found large 
sales and won for the writer 
unstinted praise. 

Truly a notable woman 
of letters has passed from 
the field of her labors, but 
her writings will ever serve 
as a reminder of a gifted 
mind, and her example may 
be followed by the youth 
not only of Colombia, but 
by the thousands of admir- 
ing readers found all over 
Latin America. 


The recent death of the 
famous Brazilian  states- 
man, Dr. Campos SALLES, 
at Sao Paulo, brought to a 
close a life and personality 
= — that long connected the old 
SRA. DONA SOLEDAD ACOSTA DE SAMPER. | and the new political ré- 
gimes. Dr.Campos Salles’s 
life has been indelibly written into the history of the great Repub- 
lic of Brazil, to which he gave all the energy and progressive guid- 
ance that his vigorous constitution and powerful brain possessed. 

A native of Sao Paulo Province, where he was born in 1841, young 
Campos Salles very early in life chose the profession of law and soon 
reached a commanding position in the councils of his country, being 
elected a deputy in the national assembly. His thorough equipment 
and ability were immediately recognized and he gradually rose to 
the highest position in the gift of the people. As chief executive of 
Brazil he effected numerous reforms and improvements and placed 
his country at the very forefront of progress and enightenment. 
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One of the important and far-reaching acts of Dr. Campos Salles 
while President of Brazil was his official visit in 1900 to the President 
of Argentina, Gen. Roca, returning the latter’s visit to Rio de Janeiro 
made the previous year. The meeting of these two rulers of two 
ereat Republics of South America attracted world-wide attention 
and went far to promote closer and more friendly relations between 
their respective countries. 

Twelve years later, both statesmen well advanced in years, met 
again in Argentina, and each held the portfolio of envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary to the other’s country; a most 
fitting tribute paid by appre- 
ciative governments to the 
ability and loyalty of two 
faithful public servants. 

In this highly enlightened 
age the spirit of brotherhood 
is strongly emphasized by 
numerous societies through- 
out the world that plead for 
peace, good will, and fra- 
ternity in exchange for the 
horrors of conflict. The 
passing of Dr.Campos Salles 
throws a pall of sadness over 
the political and _ social 
world; but in the years to 
come his shining example of 
a life wellspent willever shed 
a luster that may be emu- 
lated by future generations. 


Another Peruvian leader 
has fallen. The news from 
Limaannounces thedeathof | pr. MANUEL FERRAZ DE CAMPOS SALLES. | 
Gen. NicotAs DE Prérora, 

a conspicuous figure in Peruvian politics, and a statesman who 
guided the destinies’ of {the Republic with signal ability and skill. 
Distinguished in appearance and a born leader of men, he ruled Peru 
from 1895 to 1899 with a sagacity that was everywhere recognized ; 
he built roads to the interior, established the gold standard, reorgan 
wed the army, established national post offices, vast improvements 
were inaugurated, prisons and asylums constructed, and the country 
made wonderful strides under his guidance. A man beloved by 
many, yet four times banished from his native country, and who 
passed through strange vicissitudes. 
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Gen. Piérola was born in Camana in 1839; his father was a distin- 
guished naturalist and his mother was a granddaughter of Mexico’s 
famous Iturbide. He was educated at Santo Toribio College, and in 
early life turned his attention to journalism,’ becoming editor of El 
Tiempo, of Lima, during the administration of Gen. Pezet. About 
this period in Peru’s history the guano deposits became involved in 
political turmoil, and young Piérola was selected as minister of finance, 
a most difficult position to fill satisfactorily, owing to the different 
factions of the people, who 
held strong opinions con- 
trary to that of the new 
minister. The eventsthat 
followed are recorded in 
history, and in many of 
them the name of Piérola 
figured conspicuously; 
criticism was rife, but in 
the end his name was 
cleared and he was acquit- 
ted of numerous charges. 

In 1899 at the expira- 
tion of his term of office 
he turned over the presi- 
dency to Don Eduardo L. 
de Romana, and retired to 
private life. The attrac- 
tions of public life, how- 
ever, proved too strong, 
and in 1904 Sr. Piérola ran 
for the presidency against 
SR. DON NICOLAS DE PIEROLA. José Pardo, but suffered 
defeat. Afterward he led 
a quiet, retired life, resting from his troubles and the many agitations 
through which his country passed; a man of wonderful capacity for 
governing and with talents of the highest order. 








In the demise of the late Sr. Don Luts FEtipe Caro, not only 
Ecuador but all the countries of Pan America lost a true friend, a 
genuine patriot, a capable statesman, and a skillful diplomat. 

Beginning his public career as a member of the municipal council 
of Guayaquil, he quickly rose to greater responsibilities and gained 
higher positions and fame by his remarkable diplomatic ability, his 
kindly and conciliatory nature, and his keen and prudent foresight. 
These sterling qualities he displayed during his entire public career, 
particularly during those delicate situations which he was called upon 
to help solve and in the face of strong opposing popular sentiment. 
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Born in Guayaquil August 16, 1858, he was educated at Cristian 
Brothers School of his native city, receiving the bachelor’s degree in 
1875, and in 1879 he obtained the degree of doctor of law at St. 
Vincent’s College. When but 25 years of age Sr. Carbo was made 
minister of foreign affairs. Leaving this post he engaged in jour- 
nalism, serving as editor of the leading Ecuadorean newspapers until 
finally he became editor in chief and part owner of El Tiempo. In 
1895 he was appointed prime minister and minister of foreign affairs, 
and also served as Acting President of the Republic during the absence 
of the Chief Executive. The following year Sr. Carbo was accredited 
as minister to the United 
States. Here he stayed 
four years, when he was 
entrusted with a most deli- 
cate mission to Colombia, 
when the relations between 
that country and his own 
were very critical. He ac- 
complished this charge in a 
satisfactory manner and 
returned to Washington 
for several years longer. 
In 1903 he went back to 
Keuador, having been 
elected to the senate. In 
1905 he was again returned 
to Washington in the ca- 
pacity of minister and 
served until 1910. In that 
year Sr. Carbo figured con- 
spicuously in a_ brilliant 
diplomatic coup. He ef- 
fected a peaceful settlement 
and prevented what ap- SR. DON LUIS FELIPE CARBO. 
peared to be an inevitable 
conflict between Ecuador and Peru over an old boundary dispute. 
This he achieved by bringing about a mediation in which several 
great powers of South America and the United States used their 
good offices jomtly in negotiating the settlement. 

As a delegate to various international conferences, as author of 
talent and merit, and as one who took a keen interest in the upbuild- 
ing of his country, Sr. Carbo’s name is widely known throughout 
Pan America. He represented his country at the International Postal 
Congress at Washington, the second Pan American conference at 
Mexico, was twice sent to Mexico on special missions, and up to his 
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death was a member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague. After his retirement in 1910 from active diplomatic service, 
Sr. Carbo continued to make his residence in Washington. 


In the death of GeN. BENJAMIN VicToRIcA, which occurred in Buenos 
Aires in January last, Argentina was called upon to mourn the loss of 
one of its distinguished citizens and soldiers. Gen. Victorica had 
directly or indirectly participated in the affairs of the Republic for 
the last 50 years, and he was distinguished alike as a soldier and as 
a public-spirited citizen 
ever, ready to respond to 
the call of duty in which- 
ever direction it chanced to 
lie. 

Gen. Victorica was born 
in Buenos Aires in 1831, 
and from early youth he 
showed signs of character 
and ability which were dis- 
played so brilliantly in after 
life. At the age of 20 he 
occupied the position of sec- 
retary to Gen. Pacheco, and 
later he became subsecre- 
tary in the department of 
the interior. In 1856 he 
entered the National Con- 
gress, from which body he 
resigned after three years’ 
service to become secretary 
of war. From this time 
onward the history of the 
Republic contains many 
pages relative to the work 
of Gen. Victorica and the splendid services rendered in the various 
posts to which he was called. Indeed, it would be difficult to find any 
important movement in which his name failed to figure prominently. 

As is notable with other great men, Gen. Victorica gave much 
time and support to the progress of education, and he held positions 
of vast importance in that field, giving, by his lectures and addresses, 
a great impetus to learning and encouraging the young to strive for 
the highest ideals in all walks of life. 

From his entry into the military establishment, in 1861, Gen. Vic- 
torica rose rapidly through the grades of service and within a few 
years had attained the rank of general and had seen service in all 
sections of the country. 





GEN. BENJAMIN VICTORICA. 
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President Saenz Pefia received the news of the death of Gen. Vic- 
torica with great emotion and from the highest to the lowest official 
of the Government the profoundest sorrow prevailed, while the pub- 
lic at large paid to his memory the tributes of faith and loyalty which 
only heroes win. 


The upright system of Brazilian judiciary lost one of its honorable 
exponents of just interpretation of law and order when Dr. MANUEL 
Jost EspiInoLa was called to his final slumber. Though some- 
what tardy in its expression of condolences, the BULLETIN neverthe- 
less esteems it a privilege to offer a passing word of praise concerning 
one whose reputation as 
a legal magistrate ranks 
among the highest in Brazil. 

Dr. Espinola was a judge 
of the strict school. Char- 
acterized by a high sense of 
dignity, scholarly, upright, 
and loyal to duty, he had 
won the respect and sym- 
pathy of all who either knew 
him personally or by repu- 
tation. Commencing in the 
days when Brazil was still 
anempire, hisresolute rever- 
ence for the majesty of the 
law and lofty ideals of hon- 
est enforcement of them 
stamped him as a magis- 
trate of unusual integrity. 
His early position was that 
of municipal judge of DR. MANUEL JOSE ESPINOLA. 
Ribeiréo Preto and of Canta- 
gallo. Then he was elevated in the hierarchy of the Brazilian judiciary 
to the position of juiz de direito (judge of law) of Parnahyba, in the 
State of Goyaz, and of Santa Maria Magdalena, in the State of Rio de 
Janeiro. Later, in the discharge of the office of chief of police in the 
districts of Piauhy, Sergipe, Bahia, and Rio, he displayed such qualities 
of prudence and probity as to inspire the greatest confidence in the 
police and judicial administration of the Government. 

The advent of the Republic of Brazil found Dr. Espmola occupy- 
ing the position of desembargador da rela¢io da cérte, a position 
equivalent possibly to that of chief justice of a distinet division of 
the judicial system, and from this post he was further exalted 
to the court of appeals. Under the administration of President 
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Alves he was intrusted with the responsible position of police admin- 
istration of the federal capital. Through merit and ability he next 
attained the position of minister of the supreme federal tribunal, 
which office he filled up to the time of his death. 


The recent death of Warner P. Sutton, at Madison, Ohio, re- 
moves another faithful worker from the field of Pan Americanism. 
Former delegates to the Pan American Conference in 1899 and the 
public generally will recall the fact that the secretary of the con- 


ference was Mr. Sutton, whose untiring energy and aptitude for 
the work contributed very 


materially to its success. 

Mr. Sutton was born in 
Michigan in 1849 and at 
the time of his death was 
only 64 years of age. He 
began life as a teacher and 
soon became principal and 
superintendent of schools in 
various sections of his na- 
tive State until 1878, when 
he was appointed commer- 
cial agent of the United 
States at Matamoros, Mex- 
ico, later receiving the ap- 
poitment successively as 
consul and consul general. 
In 1889 he was called to 
Washington by Mr. Blaine, 
then Secretary of State, to 
act as secretary of the 
American delegates of the 
pie ea ewe ER Pan American Conference. 
Mr. Sutton had previously 
spent some months in Washington, working on the reciprocity treaty 
with Mexico, which, however, failed of ratification in the Senate. 

After leaving the consular service Mr. Sutton engaged in the 
practice of international law and carried a number of important 
cases to a successful termination. The case which brought him the 
most fame and profit was that of Cheek v. the King of Siam, in 
which he won a fortune of nearly $1,000,000, for his chent, Mrs. 
Cheek. 

Mr. Sutton was an intimate friend of Zachariah Chandler, and later 
of Senator T. W. Ferry, by whom he was assisted in obtaining his 
first appointment in the foreign service. Throughout his life, 
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whether in the service of his country or as a private citizen, Mr. Sutton 
contributed liberally to the improvement of commercial and friendly 
relations between the United States and the Latin Republics, and 
his untimely death will be deeply regretted by hosts of friends all 
over the Americas. 


For 38 years the monthly journal, El Comercio, of New York, 
has been building up commerce and friendly imtercourse between 
the American countries. During all of these years the power behind 
this successful enterprise has 
been Mr. J. SHEPHERD CLARK, 
whose untimely death on April 
26 was lamented in many lands. 
Mr. Clark, as the founder and 
proprietor of El Comercio, has 
long been a recognized power in 
the special field of export trade, 
and his journal was the first and 
for a number of years the only 
commercial journal printed in 
Spanish in this country. From 
a very small enterprise the paper 
erew in circulation and impor- 
tance, and to-day it stands as a 
leading journal of its kind and 
with a large circulation through- 
out Latin America. Many man- 
ufacturers whose products are 
now sold in foreign lands owe 
their entry into the export field 


J. SHEPHERD CLARK. | 
to the wise counsel of Mr. Clark 


and to his writings as they appeared month by month in the pages of 
his journal. 

By birth Mr. Clark was a Virginian, and he was a descendant of a 
family that has given many names to the social and political history 
of the Southern States. His father, who was identified with great 
railway interests, reached the age of 91 years. The subject of the 
present sketch was born in Orange County in 1848 and educated at 
Washington and Lee University, at Lexington, Virginia. Shortly 
after graduation his energies sought the great metropolis, which offered 
a wider field than his home, and in commerce and journalism he 
found ample rewards for his labors. In 1875 he established El 
Comercio, and from that time until his death he constantly studied 
ways and means of bringing into closer business relations the foreign 
and domestic merchants, to the mutual interests of each. How 
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well he served the interests of the people is reflected in the pages of 
his journal, which has long enjoyed an enviable reputation both at 
home and abroad. With himself as editor and his brother, Mr. 
Burnet L. Clark, as business manager, El] Comercio has played an 
important réle in the development of foreign trade. 

Mr. Clark was identified with many activities other than his duties 
in connection with El Comercio, and when the’ Pan American Union 
was in its early stages of formation Mr. Clark rendered valuable 
services to the director, Mr. Furbish, who frequently consulted him 
on Latin American problems. 

Socially, commercially, and industrially Mr. Clark will be sadly 
missed, and his writings and advice on many topics will be most 
difficult to replace. To his brother, Mr. Burnet L. Clark, has fallen 
the mantle of the dead, and under his guidance El Comercio will 
continue the important work to which Mr. J. Shepherd Clark gave so 
many years of his life. 


Ranking high among the trained diplomats of the Republe of 
Chile is Sk. Don BERNARDINO Toro CopECcIDO, envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of that country to Venezuela and 
Cuba. 

Born of a historic family, liberally educated, with a pleasing 
personality and abundance of tact, Sr. Codecido has risen step by 
step through various official positions to the high post which he now 
occupies. His public career dates from 1883 when he entered the 
service of the department of foreign affairs of Chile. Nor have his 
efforts all been in the direction of public service. His versatility, cul- 
ture, and broad education have stamped him a man of letters, and his 
various activities include that of professor of history at the Lyceum 
of Valparaiso, at the National Naval School, and the Army Academy. 

While in the department of foreign affairs Sr. Codecido was 
appointed assistant secretary of war. This position he soon left to 
become a member of the municipal council of Santiago, an elective 
post. While in the office of foreign affairs, Sr. Codecido displayed 
such skill, ability, and judgment in dealing with delicate interna- 
tional matters that he was regarded as the logical man for the position 
of consul general to Peru at a time when the relations with that 
country were becoming strained. After successfully discharging 
his duties at this post for several years, Sr. Codecido was honored 
with the appointment of intendente or governor of the Province of 
Maule, and the following year the Province of Colchagua was also 
assigned to him. This position he left in order to carry on special 
investigations under the direction of the department of public instruc- 
tion. The next step in his interesting career came when he joined 
the council of state as its secretary and for four years was one 
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of the leading members of that important body. He was then 
named assistant secretary of foreign affairs, and here he had ample 
opportunity to display his peculiar fitness for handling responsible 
diplomatic assignments. That he was eminently successful in this 
direction is evidenced by the high respect and esteem in which 
he is regarded by those neighbormg countries of Chile with whom 
special important matters were adjusted and disposed of. 

The distinguished minister has written various authoritative 
opinions on international questions, has discussed in an able manner 
the significance of Pan 
American conferences and 
assemblies, and has ex- 
pressed pronounced views 
on the confraternity of the 
countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. Many foreign 
nations have recognized Sr. 
Codecido’s merit by bestow- 
ing upon him decorations 
of high orders. 


The announcement that 
the Rev. CHarLes WARREN 
CURRIER has been ap- 
pointed Bishop of Matan- 
zas, Cuba, recalls the fact 
that this distinguished cler- 
gyman will thereby return 
to a section of the world 
where he first saw the light 
ofday. Bishop Currier was 


born in St. Thomas, West 
ae SR. DON BERNARDINO TORO CODECIDO, 
Indies, in 1857, and lived , 





there until 1871. at which Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Chile 
, 


to Venezuela and Cuba. 

time he left for Holland to 

complete his education. Passing through a number of educational 
institutions of that country and receiving a most thorough train- 
ing in philosophy and theology, he was ordained to the Roman 
Catholic ministry in{1880, and shortly thereafter left for missionary 
fields in Dutch Guiana, where he remained about two years. Com- 
ing to the United States in 1882, he later became pastor of St. 
Mary’s Catholic Church in Washington. He has traveled extensively 
through Latin America and was a delegate to the International Con- 
gress of Americanists which met in Spain, Stuttgart, Buenos Aires, 
and London. 
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His appointment to the bishopric of Matanzas is a peculiarly fitting 
one, as Rev. Currier has always manifested a keen interest in Spanish 
America. As a student of Spanish-American literature he holds an 
authoritative position and has frequently lectured and written on that 
subject. He also was one of the leading factors in the organization 
of the Spanish-American Atheneum at Washington. 

As a friend of Pan Americanism Rev. Currier is well known to the 
Latin American diplomatic. representatives at Washington. During 
the period when the youth- 
ful Republic of Cuba was 
establishing itself firmly he 
expressed himself sympa- 
thetically and kindly to- 
wardit. He has also shown 
the same friendliness for the 
other countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Bishop 
Currier speaks Spanish flu- 
ently, while his deep learn- 
ing and vigor and activity 
will be valuable assets to 
him in his broader respon- 
sibilities. 

The bishop is the author 
of a number of _ books, 
among which may be men- 
tioned, Carmel in America; 
Dimitrios and Irene; His- 
torical Romance; History 
of Religious Orders; Church 

and Saints; The Rose of 
REV. CHARLES WARREN CURRIER, Alhambra; Lands of the 
Who has been appointed Bishop of Matanzas, Cuba. Southern Cross; A Visit to 
South America; and oth- 
ers. He has also contributed to many magazines and periodicals. 

His long residence in Washington brought him into contact with 
cosmopolitan America, and his thorough knowledge of life and con- 
ditions should aid materially in bringing the peoples of the two coun- 
tries to know each other better. 





On the 25th of last October Sk. Maxrmo Patricio Morris cele- 
brated his twentieth anniversary as Chilean consul in Vancouver. 
One of the most pleasing facts to Sr. Morris must have been the 
knowledge that his home Government approved and appreciated his 
work, for after only five years’ service as consul in Vancouver he was 
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named as consul general for the whole Dominion of Canada, where 
now he is dean of the consular corps. 

Sr. Morris, although a native of Germany, is a Chilean citizen, and 
while living in Santiago he was connected with the public schools 
of that city and later with the University of Chile. He is the author 
of several scientific books. 

In connection with his official duties at the important port of Van- 
couver Sr. Morris has been instrumental in introducing into the 
Dominion of Canada the Chilean nitrate, and so active have been his 
efforts that in 1911 Can- 
ada imported more than 
58,000,000 pounds, the 
value of which was about 
$857,000. 


One of the notable ex- 
pressions of the continual, 
more cordial relations ex- 
isting among the various 
countries of Pan America 
is the constant exchange 
of visits by officials, by pri- 
vate individuals from va- 
rious walks of commercial, 
professional, and academic 
life, and by special commis- 
sions observing and study- 
ing in each other’s coun- 
tries those things of par- 
ticular; interest to them. 
Tours of this kind serve to 
promote feelings of friend- 
ship and understanding. 
Atthesametimetheresult- Consul General of Chile for the Dominion of Canada, and dean 
1 : of the consular corps at Vancouver. 
ing interchange of ideas 
and institutions develops the highest order of national welfare. In this 
spirit representative men from the countries of Latin America are trav- 
eling throughout the United States, while corresponding groups of men 
from the United States are touring Latin American countries. Dur- 
ing the past few months numerous scientific experts have been sent 
by various departments of the United States Government to study 
the development of certain phases of commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural life in the Latin American countries. On the other 
hand, there has been a surprisingly large number of similar repre- 
sentatives from Latin American countries visiting in the United 
States. It is gratifying to note this feeling of interest so genuinely 





SR. DON MAXIMO PATRICIO MORRIS, 
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expressed in the reciprocal visits, and it is with much pleasure, 
therefore, that we publish here the portraits of Sr. Don Miguel F. 
Casares, oS the Argentine Republic, and Sr. Don Santiago Rivas, 
of the Republi of Uruguay. 

Sr. CASARES is one of the promising young men of Argentina whose 
particular interests le in the great agricultural development of his 
fertile country. Already occupying a ranking place among the 
world’s greatest producers 
of agricultural products, 
Argentina, with its virile 
and energetic spirit, is still 
seeking a broader and more 
extensive development. If 
there are any new devices, 
very recent discoveries, or 
new theories which may be 
appled to the soil, it is Ar- 
gentina’s desire to learn 
them and to acquire them 
for home prosperity. 

With this end in view, 
the secretary of agriculture 
of Argentina commissioned 
Sr. Casares to visit the 
United States, and during 
the past spring he has been 
touring the principal cities 
and agricultural States in 
this country, making care- 
ful investigations in accord- 
ance with his commission. 





Photo by Harris-Ewing. 


SR. DON MIGUEL F. CASARES, 


Who recently visited the United States, studying agricultural p Ny 
conditions under the direction of the Argentine Depart- Another man of umpor- 


eG geet cie tant affairsrecently to jour- 

ney through the United States was Sr. Don Santraco Rivas, of 
Uruguay. Sr. Rivas is president of the Mortgage Bank (Banco 
Hipotecario) in Montevideo, one of the most influential institutions 
of Uruguay. 

After completing a tour of the principal cities of Europe this 
financial and banking expert came to the United States and 
made a close study of banking systems here. He held confer- 
ences with prominent financiers and discussed with them ques- 
tions of international banking: and general currency problems. 
Sr. Rivas occupies a position of unique importance in the politi- 
cal and business world of the progressive Oriental Republic. Few 
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men in his country are so well versed in the economics of money 
and banking, and as president of the Mortgage Bank he is display- 
ing keen business sagacity and excellent executive ability. The 
institution of which he is the head was formerly a private enter- 
prise, but over a year ago it was taken over by the Government 
and nationalized. 

‘Sr. Rivas was a member of the Chamber of Deputies for three 
consecutive terms, and during his last term in that notable body of 
representatives he was elected its vice president. One of the chief oper- 
ations of the Banco Hipo- 
tecario is to grant loans 
to small farmers and agri- 
culturists, and in this way 
encourage colonization, 
assist the small land- 
holder, and build up a 
rich agricultural commu- 
nity in every section of 
that remarkable country. 


‘Few men have had a 
more diversified life than 
Cuar.LEs FLetcHER Lunm- 
Mis, yet only 54 years have 
passed since his birth at 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 
His father, a prominent 
educator and minister, 
early instilled in the son 
the value of learning, and 
the youth was a Latin, 


- neler SR. DON SANTIAGO RIVAS, 
Greek, and Hebrew SR. DON SANTIAGO RIVAS, 

> € Prominent financier and banker of Uruguay, who has returned 
scholar before he Wels aL home after an extended trip through the United States and 
dozen years old He Europe investigating banking and currency questions 

F : abroad. 

made his way through 
Harvard by tutoring and by the sale of his little book of verses called 
Birch Bark Poems, which he printed himself. 

Leaving home on attaining his majority, young Lummis sought 
his fortune and career in the West, going first to Ohio, where he farmed 
and wrote for the Scioto Gazette, one of the oldest papers in that part 
of the country. Several years later he began his notable tramp 
across the continent. from Cincinnati to Los Angeles, covering a 
circuitous route of 3,507 miles in 143 days. At Los Angeles he 
associated himself with the Times as city editor, and later became 
its correspondent in the campaigns the United States forces were 
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waging against the Indians. He became a friend of the red men and 
lived with them several years, studying their languages and life, and 
finally journeyed to Central and South America, where he continued 
his investigations of Indian life and conditions. 

Such wide wanderings were calculated to give a writer unlimited 
material for books, and Mr. Lummis made good use of his oppor- 
tunities. Besides innumerable contributions to magazines, he is the 
author of a dozen standard 
books, largely dealing with 
the southwest section of the 
United States and with 
Latin America. The Land 
of Poco Tiempo, Some 
Strange Corners of Our 
Country, The Spanish Pio- 
neers of America, Gold 
Fish of the Gran Chimu (a 
story of treasures in Peru), 
and many others are largely 
based on the author’s expe- 
riences in Latin countries. 

In 1903 Mr. Lummis 
founded the Southwest So- 
ciety of the Archeological 
Institute of America. In 
three years it was the 
largest affiliation of the ven- 
erable institution, and in its 
first year it conducted ex- 
peditions and made by 

CHARDES PL URCIS, phonograph the largest col- 

Whose varied oe aT himafamiliar lection of folk songs of the 

California and Mexican In- 

dians ever made. In 1907 the society incorporated the Southwest 

Museum, to which it turned over a magnificent 17-acre building site, 

$30,000 in cash for the first building, and rare collections valued at 

$200,000. On his fifty-first birthday Mr. Lummis formally conveyed 

to the museum his priceless collection and library of Spanish 

America, and he has also devised to the same institution his unique 
home for use as a branch museum. 
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S this issue goes to press Dr. Lauro Severiano Miller, the 
eminent minister of foreign affairs of Brazil has concluded 
his remarkable visit to the United States and has started 
on his return voyage to Rio de Janeiro. From the time 

that he arrived at Hampton Roads, Virginia, on board the Brazilian 
battleship, Minas Geraes, until his departure on the 16th of July, 
he has been everywhere received in a manner fitting such a distin- 
guished representative of a great South American Republic. Offi- 
ea of the Nation, of States, and of cities, the heads of universities 
and colleges, and the oiteens of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition at San Francisco, have vied with each other in showing 
their appreciation of his presence in this country and in emphasizing 
their desire to develop closer relations of friendship, acquaintance, 
and commerce between the United States and Brazil. The speeches 
which have been made not only by his hosts but by Dr. Miller 
himself have breathed a spirit of international cordiality and mutual 
interest which have been most gratifying. Although his coming 
to the United States was nominally for the purpose of returning the 
visit to Brazil in 1906 of Hon. Elihu Root, then Secretary of State, 
Dr. Miller has, in addition to performing this duty, drawn the atten- 
tion of the press and people of the United States to Brazil and to 
South America in a way that can not fail to greatly increase the 
interest of the United States in Brazil and in all of Latin America. 
Correspondingly, this visit has made the countries of South and 
Central America feel that there is throughout the United States a 
genuine desire to know better the representative men of that part 
of the world. Elsewhere in this issue there is a review of Dr. Mil- 
ler’s journey from place to place, illustrated by appropriate photo- 
eraphs. It is only fitting in concluding this comment to refer to 
the valuable cooperation of Hon. Edwin V. Morgan, the ambassador 
of the United States in Rio de Janeiro, in the matter of arranging the 
visit of Dr. Miller to the United States and also to the honors which 
have been shown Mr. Morgan by the Brazilian Government in 
appreciation of the treatment which the eminent Brazilian premier 
has received in the United States. 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


One of the most important announcements in connection with 
Pan American affairs which has been made in a long time is to the 
effect that Col. Theodore Roosevelt, ex-President of the United 
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States, has accepted the invitation from the Museo Social Argen- 
tino, of Buenos Aires, to visit the Argentine Republic and deliver 
some addresses on subjects of international social interest. In a 
letter addressed to Col. Roosevelt, Sr. Dr. R6émulo S. Naoén, the 
Argentine minister in Washington, expressed the desire of the Argen- 
tine people to have him make this visit in the following terms: 

* * * The Museo Social of Argentina, a leading institution, wishes you to speak 
to our people because they consider you one of the great champions of democracy 
and would like to hear from your high moral authority the principles on which democ- 
racy must be administered if they are permanently to endure. I will transmit the 
themes of your lectures. The Argentine people will celebrate your arrival as a very 
happy event and will greet you as your achievements deserve, as one of the greatest 
American statesmen, and listen to your message as from one of the most famous repub- 
licans of the world. * * * 


Minister Nadn, also called upon Col. Roosevelt and confirmed the 
invitation in person. Col. Roosevelt will leave New York the first 
week of October and during his visit to South America will also 
probably visit Brazil, Uruguay, and Chile. In an announcement of 
his trip which appeared in “The Outlook” of June 28, it is stated 
that he may make a trip into the interior of the southern continent, 
and if so, a later statement will be made covering this. Dr. Emilio 
Frers, the President of the Museo Social in writing to ex-President 
Roosevelt told him of the desire of that organization to hear him 
and said: 

We should very much like to identify with our work the ideas of a man who, like you, 


is also a reformer in the highest sense of the word, and from whom our people could 
hear words particularly helpful to them at this stage of their political development. 


DOCTOR OF LAWS FOR MINISTER DE PENA. 


In the June issue of the MonrHty BULLETIN we referred to the 
degree of doctor of laws which was conferred upon Sr. Dr. Carlos 
Maria de Pena, minister of Uruguay and member of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union by New York University on 
June 4. Since then there has been received the exact language used 
by Dr. George Alexander, president of the council of the university, 
in presenting Minister De Pena for the honorary degree, and that 
used by Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, the chancellor, in conferring 
the honor. Dr. Alexander used the following terms: 

Carlos Maria de Pena, for 25 years professor of political economy, finance, and 
administrative law in the University of Montevideo; dean of the faculty of law; 
delegate from Uruguay to the Fourth International Conference of American Republics; 
mayor of the city of Montevideo; and now envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary of Uruguay to the United States. 

In recognition of distinguished public service and of the bond which unites men 


of light and leading in the two continents of America, he is presented for the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws. 


Photograph by Harris-Ewing. 


SENOR DR. CARLOS MARIA DE PENA, 


Minister from Uruguay at Washington, upon whom New York University conferred the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws, at its commencement exercises on June 4, 1913. 
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Chancellor Brown in conferring the degree characterized the 
activities of the minister as follows: 

Carlos Maria de Pena, honored teacher, administrator, and diplomatist, conspic- 
uous among those who are furthering a good understanding based upon community of 
ideas between the people of the United States and those not only of Uruguay, but of 
all Latin America, by virtue of the authority of this university which has been vested 
in me, I welcome you to the degree of doctor of laws, and confer upon you all of the 
privileges appertaining to that degree. of which this diploma shall be evidence. 


LATIN AMERICA AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION. 


Since the last issue of the BULLETIN went to press, Sr. Don Fed- 
erico A. Pezet, minister of Peru, Sr. Dr. Rémulo S. Na6én, minister 
of Argentina, Sr. Don Francisco J. Peynado, minister of the Domini- 
can Republic, and Sr. Don Joaquin Méndez, minister of Guatemala, 
have visited San Francisco and selected sites for the buildings of 
their respective countries at the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition. The Bolivian Government did special honor to Hon. Horace G. 
Knowles, the United States minister at La Paz, by commissioning 
him to select the Bolivian site at the exposition. Special courtesies 
were shown each of these diplomats by the exposition officials and 
they have all returned with the impression that the exposition will 
be a great success. Elsewhere reference is made, moreover, to the 
visit of Dr. Miller, minister of foreign affairs of Brazil, to California 
when he selected a location for the Brazilian building. It is grati- 
fying to refer again to the interest which the Latin American coun- 
tries are showing iu this exposition. All indications now point to 
the fact that Central and South America will be better represented 
there than any group of countries from other sections of the world. 


THE COUNSELOR ,AND SECRETARIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


In this issue of the BuLLErrN are published the portraits of the new 
counselor of the Department of State, Hon. John Bassett Moore, 
the First Assistant Secretary of State, Hon. John E. Osborne, and 
the Third Assistant Secretary of State, Hon. Dudley Field Malone. 
These are three appointments of the highest character, which will 
tend to give the country added confidence in the State Department 
and its relations with Latin America. Mr. Moore is almost as well 
known throughout South and Central America as he is in the United 
States. His work as professor of international law at Columbia 
University, his books on arbitration and international law, and his 
experience as a delegate to international conferences have given him 
a standing in every capital of Latin America and among the leading 
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men of that part of the world which will be of great assistance to him 
in promoting good Pan American relations. Mr. Osborne has been 
governor of the State of Wyoming, is a man of wide public expe- 
rience, and is greatly interested in the southern countries. Mr. Malone 
is one of the most forceful of the younger men of the country and has 
entered upon the dispatch of his duties with an earnestness which 
betokens success‘in his work. He has just been in charge of the 
visit to this country of Dr. Lauro Miller, the minister of foreign 
affairs of Brazil, and has conducted the trip with a skill which reflects 
credit on him and the Department of State. 


NEW UNITED STATES MINISTERS TO LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 


The Director General and staff of the Pan American Union take 
advantage of this opportunity to extend their congratulations to the 
following upon their appointments as United States minister to the 
countries named: Hon. John D. O’Rear, of Mexico, Missouri, ac- 
credited to Bolivia; Hon. Thaddeus A. Thomson, of Austin, Texas, 
to Colombia; Hon. Edward J. Hale, of Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
to Costa Rica; Hon. William E. Gonzales, of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, to Cuba; Hon. Benjamin L. Jefferson, of Denver, Colorado, to 
Nicaragua, and Hon. Benton McMillan, of Nashville, Tennessee, to 
Peru. In a later issue of the BULLETIN we hope to publish bio- 
graphical sketches of each one of these newly appointed diplomats, 
the data for which were not available as this issue went to press. 
All of these posts are most important in Pan American affairs and 
each minister will no doubt enjoy his stay in the capital to which he 
is named. The new ministers are sure to be greeted with hospi- 
tality and will find a remarkable progress and development going on 
in these countries south of the United States. 


NEW CHIEF OF THE LATIN AMERICAN DIVISION. 


The Executive Officers and staff of the Pan American Union 
extend their congratulations to Hon. Boaz W. Long in his appoimt- 
ment as Chief of the Latin American Division of the Department of 
State of the United States Government. Mr. Long has lived in the 
City of Mexico for many years, speaks Spanish fluently, and is 
deeply mterested in Latin American affairs. His work is of a most 
responsible character, and it is his express determination to do every- 
thing in his power to promote the closest relations of friendship and 
commerce between the United States and its sister Republics. There 
is no question, therefore, that in the future as in the past there will 
be the closest cooperation between the Pan American Union and 
the Latim American Division of the State Department. 





Photograph by Harris-Ewing. 
SENOR DR. PABLO DESVERNINE, 


The new Enyoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Cuba to the United States. 
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DEMISE OF DISTINGUISHED PAN AMERICANS. 


The Pan American Union takes this first opportunity to express 
its deep grief at the death of Sr. Dr. Nicolas de Piérola, a former 
President of Peru, and of Sr. Dr. Manuel Ferraz de Campos Salles, 
ex-President of Brazil. At the same time it desires to extend its 
sympathies to the countries which have been cast in gloom at the 
loss of such distinguished statesmen and scholars. Both of these 
men occupied prominent positions not alone in their native countries, 
but throughout the whole of South America. Their wide experience 
in public affairs, together with the many years of honorable public 
service which each had given to his country made them characters 
of international importance. Dr. de Piérola died on June 23, 1913, 
at Lima, Peru, and Dr. Campos Salles passed away at Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, on the 29th day of June. In another section of this issue 
there appear the portraits and biographical sketches of the late 
lamented ex-presidents. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS CONFERENCE. 


One of the most interesting recent experiences of the Director 
General was that of attendance at the International Student Con- 
ference at East Northfield, Massachusetts, where were gathered nearly 
700 students from the principal universities and colleges of the east- 
ern section of the United States, together with large delegations 
from Latin America, China, and Europe. The representation from 
Latin America included young men from nearly every one of the 
countries of Central and South America who are attending various 
educational institutions in the United States. These young men all 
made a distinct impression upon the conference by their appearance, 
their scholarship, and their discussions. It was the privilege of the 
Director General, upon the invitation of John R. Mott and Charles D. 
Hurrey, to attend this conference, and not only deliver a special 
address before the Latin American contingent, but also to speak at 
the principal international patriotic celebration which was held on 
the night of June 26. This particular meeting took place in the 
ereat auditorium at East Northfield, when the students of all nations 
participated, singing college songs, giving their college cheers, and 
providing entertainment that emphasized how the students of all 
lands are working for the good not only of their respective countries 
but for the welfare of the world. The Latin American division of 
this great conference was in special charge of Charles J. Ewald, who 
has headquarters in Montevideo, Uruguay. Elsewhere in this issue 
of the BULLETIN is a photograph of the participants in the discussions 
of this distinct section of the conference. A list of the delegates 
and the countries represented follows: Argentine Republic, Dr. 
José M. de la Rua, E. R. O’Connor; Bolivia, Teodomiro Urquiola; 


Photograph by Harris-Ewing. 
HON. JOHN BASSETT MOORE, 


unselor for the Department of State of the United States. 
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Brazil, Dr. Otoniel Mota,*H. Oswaldo de Miranda, F. Motta, Aleindo 
Sampaio, Jayme Tavares, Carlos Camelier, A. C. P. Souza, Damato 
de Souza Brandao, P. Buarque de Macedo; Chile, Florencio Espinoza; 
Colombia, D. Ordofiez, Roberto M. Pavageau, N. de Castro, Raul 
Bernett y Cordova, Luis A. Malo, Alejandro Botero, Luis Bolivar, 
J. A. Bonilla; Costa Rica, Nilo Villalobos; Ecuador, F. W. San Lucas 
Carlos M. Bastidas; France, Mons. Mauri; Italy, sr. Gay; Mexico, 
Leopoldo G. Delgado, Moises Salnz, Luiz F. Aznar, M. Barranco, 
Guillermo Castellanos; Nicaragua, Gerardo M. Baca; Philippines, 
M. A. Gonzalez; Porto Rico, Eugenio Rodriguez, Manuel Amador; 
Spain, Francisco Camacho; Switzerland, Prof. Dartigue, Mr. de Vargas; 
United States, Dr. John R. Mott, Richard C. Morse, C. D. Hurrey, 
Clifford Rowe, V. P. Bowe, P. A. Conard, C. J. Ewald, and A. W. 
Stevenson, and also Carlos A. de la Puente, Albert F. Contant, and 
W. E. Phillips, the name of whose countries was accidently omitted 
in the memorandum supplied to the MOnruty BuLLerrin. 


GALVESTON’S EXCURSION TO CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Galveston, the ambitious port of the State of Texas on the Gulf 
of Mexico, is to be congratulated upon the success of the visit of 45 
“Trade Evangels,” as they call themselves, to Panama and to the 
principal ports of Central America. Coming as this does after the 
recent trip to the same countries of the delegation from the Mobile 
Chamber of Commerce it must be productive of much good in making 
the peoples of Central America realize that the representative men 
of the Gulf ports of the United States are anxious to know them 
better and to develop closer trade relations. Visits of this kind can 
not fail to be productive of much value, but their greatest good will 
be realized in the event that corresponding delegations come from 
those countries to the United States and are shown corresponding 
courtesies by such places as Galveston and Mobile. It is especially 
gratifying to the staff of the Pan American Union to see the increasing 
number of excursions of this kind undertaken, because the Director 
General and his assistants have for many years urged them upon the 
various cities of the United States and of Latin America. Mutual 
acquaintance and mutual travel, if we may use that phrase, are two 
of the greatest instrumentalities for the development of both friend- 
ship and peace. Galveston’s splendid position upon the Gulf coast 
should enable her to develop a very large exchange of trade, not 
~ only with all the countries bordering on the Caribbean and the Gulf 
of Mexico but with the countries to be reached through the Panama 
Canal. It is to be hoped that she will, moreover, endeavor to develop 
a spirit of hospitality and make the people of the Latin American 
countries feel thoroughly at home whenever they come to the United 
States. 





Photograph by Harris-Ewing. 


HON. JOHN E. OSBORNE, 


First Assistant Secretary of State of the United States. 
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BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce should feel highly pleased with 
the attention which has been shown their representatives who have 
been making the grand tour of South America. For years the 
Director General of the Pan American Union urged the representative 
men of Boston, Massachusetts, and of all New England to make a trip 
of this kind. It is, therefore, particularly gratifying to record in the 
BuLtietin that their journey has been in every way thus far a success. 
The hospitality which has been shown them in every South American 
city and port which they have visited is characteristic of the Latin 
American peoples and countries. They really could not have been 
shown more attention tf they had been official representatives of the 
United States Government. The one thing that will be needed to 
round out this trip of the Boston Chamber of Commerce will be a 
return visit from representative men of the Chambers of Commerce of 
South America. If they do come to the United States there is no 
doubt that Boston and New England wiil show them courtesies which 
will be reciprocal of the attention which the Boston Chamber has 
received in all parts of South America. 


SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR BY BALTIMORE BUSINESS MEN. 


Moved to a certain extent by the example of Boston, and urged 
by the Director General of the Pan American Union and officers of 
the State Department to make a visit to South America, the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association of Baltimore have appointed 
a special committee, with Mr. Wiliam J. Ewing, as chairman, for the 
purpose of arranging such a tour and developing an itinerary 
and program. Mr. William A. Reid, of the Pan American 
Union staff, was designated by the Pan American Union, and Mr. 
Charles Lyon Chandler, of the State Department, by the Secretary 
of State, to cooperate with this committee. Although the final plans 
for the trip have not yet been arranged, it is hoped that they will 
be perfected in the near future. 


HON. HORACE G. KNOWLES, RETIRING UNITED STATES MINISTER TO 
3 BOLIVIA. 


Among the able representatives of the United States in Latin 
America who are retirmg from active service is Hon. Horace G. 
Knowles, who is just concluding his duties as United States minister 
to Bolivia. Mr. Knowles is one of those men who takes most seri- 
ously his duties as a foreign representative of the United States and 
at the same time appreciates the Latin American viewpoint. He 
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has made a success of his mission to Bolivia and has done much to 
effect closer relations between that country and the United States. 
He is now planning to do what he can in a private way to develop 
the mineral resources of that remarkable country, and he has the 
best wishes of all his friends in the United States for success in his 
new line of effort. The Bolivian Government recently showed its 
opinion of Mr. Knowles by intrusting him with the special mission 
of selecting the site for its building at the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition to be held in San Francisco, Calitornia, in 1915. 


HON. WILLIAM E. PULLIAM, RECEIVER GENERAL OF DOMINICAN 
CUSTOMS. 


The announcement that a successor has been appointed to Hon.. 
William E. Pulliam, receiver general of customs of the Dominican 
Republic, suggests a word of appreciation of the excellent work which 
he has done since he first took charge of this responsible post in the 
summer of 1907. Mr. Pulliam’s duties have always been onerous 
and delicate, but he has won the esteem not only of the officials and 
citizens of the Dominican Republic but of foreigners as well. His 
reports which he has sent each year have been tull of valuable infor- 
mation and read eagerly by those who wished to become familiar. 
with the foreign trade relations of the Dominican Republic. Hach 
year the MonruLty BuLietin of the Pan American Union has pub- 
lished extracts from these reports and there has been a large demand 
for copies containing Mr. Pulliam’s data. He has the best wishes 
of the staff or the Pan American Union for any new work which he 
may undertake. Advantage is also taken of this opportunity to 
extend felicitations to his successor, Hon. Walter W. Vick, who has 
a reputation of being a man of excellent executive capacity. 


VISIT TO THE FAR EAST OF THE EDITOR OF THE BULLETIN. 


Since the last issue of the Monruiy BULLETIN, Franklin Adams, 
the editor of the Butierin and chief clerk of the Pan American 
Union, accompanied by his wife, Mrs. Harriet Chalmers Adams, the 
well-known lecturer on Latin America, has been granted leave of 
absence to make a trip to the Orient and the Philippines. During 
this extended journey he will acquaint the official and commercial 
interests of the Far East with the work of the Pan American Union 
and the great development of Latin America, in which subjects the 
Far East has been showing increasing interest. Mrs. Adams plans to 
deliver her illustrated lectures on the countries of Central and South 
America, which will surely attract much attention. The staff of the 
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HON. BOAZ W. LONG, 


Chief_of the Latin-American Division of the United States Department of State. 
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Pan American Union wishes them a most successful and interesting 
trip. During his absence Dr. Albert Hale, of the staff of the Pan 
American Union, who has written a book entitled, ‘‘The South 
Americans,’”’. and has traveled extensively in all of the countries 
lying south of the United States, will be acting editor and chief clerk. 


VISIT OF NAVAL CADETS FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 


The visit of the Sarmiento, the training ship of the Argentine Navy, 
and of the Benjamin Constant, the naval school ship of Brazil, has been 
characterized with much entertainment of its officers and men in the 
different ports and cities where they have touched or made trips. 
As these training ships have been to the United States before, a good 
opinion had already been developed of the kind of men that are sent 
abroad upon them by their respective Governments. Both the officers 
and the men have made excellent impressions wherever they have 
been, and it is to be hoped that these friendly calls will continue to 
take place year after year. The cadets from the Brazilian ship were 
joined in their tour through the eastern cities of the United States by 
officers of the Minas Geraes, which was anchored in New York Harbor 
awaiting the return from San Francisco of the Special Brazilian Am-_ 
bassador, Dr. Lauro Miller. 


TO STUDY TROPICAL DISEASES. 


A medical expedition of importance to the scientific world is now 
actively pursuing its studies in the countries along the Pacific coast 
of South America. Headed by Dr. Richard P. Strong, who has had 
wide and varied experience in the observation and study of tropical 
diseases in different parts of the world, the party includes Dr. E. E. 
Tyzzer, assistant professor of pathology and director of the Harvard 
cancer commission, and Mr. C. T. Brues, who has collaborated with 
eminent physicians in the study of the causes and spread of infantile 
paralysis. Dr. Andrew W. Sellards and a secretary make up the rest 
of the expedition. This commission was sent by Harvard University 
to investigate certain tropical diseases of doubtful or unknown eti- 
ology, as well as to secure material relating to the diseases of South 
America, both for further investigation and for teaching purposes. It 
is the first expedition from the Department of Tropical Medicine at 
Harvard, and it is said to be the first medical expedition of this nature 
which has ever been sent to South America. The party sailed from 
New York on April 30 and proceeded to Guayaquil, stopping en route 
at Panama and other places to inspect the important hospitals. 
Special attention will be given to the study of that peculiar disease 
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known as verruca Peruviana, which carries a heavy mortality rate. 
Mr. Brues, of the party, will make special collections of tropical 
insects and will endeavor to obtain fresh material on the plague, yel- 
low fever, and other tropical ailments. The party will return about 
the middle of September. Their efforts will be followed with great 
interest by the medical world, because of the unusual reputation and 
high quality of the men who make up this expedition. In this con- 
nection it is of interest to note the establishment at Harvard, under 
the administration of the Graduate School of Medicine, of a depart- 
ment of tropical medicine. A six-months’ course, thorough and sys- 
tematic, will be given annually from November 1, and it is intended to 
provide adequate preparation to those physicians who expect to prac- 
tice where tropical diseases may be prevalent. The department will 
be under the immediate direction of Dr. Richard P. Strong. 


FIRST PAN AMERICAN DENTAL CONGRESS AT RIO DE JANEIRO. 


An invitation most cordial in its tone and attractive in its program 
has recently been extended by the central committe of the First Pan 
American Dental Congress for its gathering during the month of 
October, 1913, at Rio de Janeiro. This congress represents the first 
organized movement to bring together the representative dentists 
and odontological interests of the American Republics. It will afford 
them a splendid opportunity to get acquainted, exchange professional 
ideas, and to enjoy the unsurpassing hospitality of the Brazilians and 
the beauties of their wonderful capital. We quote as follows from 
the announcement: 


We want your support * * * but more than that, we want your company. 
We are inviting you as a guest, and as such the expenses of your stay will be defrayed 
by the congress. 

Can you not, instead of going to Europe for the seventh time, come to Brazil for 
the first? You would have an opportunity to gaze upon the most beautiful and fan- 
tastic scenery, enjoy an unrivaled climate, and witness the astounding progress of 
what is, after all, an American city. 

Whether you are dentist or manufacturer, our congress should attract you * * *. 
The scientific interest of its deliberations is assured by the professional standing of the 
members of the commission * * *. Its organization is under the official auspices 
of the Brazilian minister of foreign affairs and others * * *, and it will be the 
means of bringing together a large number of keen, wide-awake dentists from all the 
Americas who are anxious to get acquainted with any novelties that might be 
exhibited. 

* * * * * * * 

The congress has for its commission a group of professional dentists who are right on 
the spot. This does not prevent it from being thoroughly Pan American * * *. 
Whether you are from California or Cuba, Arkansas or Argentina, * * * come, 
and you will be made welcome. 
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Seldom has such an opportunity been afforded the professional men 
of South, Central, and North America to visit a foreign country and 
participate in a scientific conference under more friendly and promising 
conditions. Further information concerning transportation, hotel 
accommodations, etc., may be obtained by addressing Prof. R. de 
Pereira e Maia, president of the central committee of the congress, 
Rua Gongalves Dias 82, Rio de Janeiro, or Mr. Reginald Gorham, 
4727 Hazel Avenue, West Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


The Fourth International Congress on School Hygiene will be held 
at Buffalo, New York, August 25-30, 1913, and promises to be the 
most important of its kind ever held. An elaborate program covering 
every phase of the problem of school hygiene has been arranged, and 
some of the world’s most prominent scientists, doctors, and educators 
will discuss these questions at the sessions. Besides the serious work 
of the congress the city and its citizens are planning to extend all the 
courtesies and hospitality possible to the visiting delegates, and every 
effort will be made to make their stay in the city both agreeable and 
comfortable. While a large number of delegates have accepted invi- 
tations to attend from the leading countries of Europe, Latin America 
has not been backward in its interest in the conference, and indications 
point to a strong representation from the countries of the southern 
continent. Cuba, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, and Venezuela have listed 
many names of interested members in the bulletins of the congress, 
and it is hoped that before the opening session, on August 25, every 
country of Latin America will delegate representatives. 
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Status of Venezuelan Iron Ore Development is the title of an article 
in the March 20 issue of The Iron Trade Review (Cleveland, Ohio), 
from which the following excerpts are taken: 


In the opinion of not a few prominent mining engineers and iron and steel manu- 
facturers, the development of the iron ore resources of South America for the benefit 
of the iron and steel industry of the United States is a promised development of 
the near future. For years the iron world has been aware of the presence of large 
bodies of high-grade iron ores in several of the South American Republics. The 
rather inaccessible locations of these deposits and the long haul to the eastern sea- 
board of this country have delayed the development of plans for utilizing this mineral 
in this country. The eastern iron and steel industry, by reason of its location and 
its dependence more or less upon foreign sources of ore supply, has been the logical 
field for interest in the possibilities of the South American deposits. Such efforts 
as have been made, however, by eastern iron and steel makers, have partaken more 
or less of a preliminary and prospective character, until the recent announcement 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. that it had acquired the output of the extensive Tofo 
iron mines at Coquimbo, Chile, and was preparing actively to develop these properties 
for its requirements at South Bethlehem. The nearing completion of the Panama 
Canal will bring the South American ore fields of Pacific coast countries several 
thousand miles closer to the ports of Philadelphia and New York or other Atlantic 
Heaboard pots. * ) <_ * 

Apart from Chile, which by reason of the Bethlehem Steel Co. acquisition now 
takes the prominent position of the South American ore countries from an American 
standpoint, the recent developments pertaining to the Venezuela iron ore resources 
have aroused some interest among iron and steel makers in this country. Operations 
in the Orinoco district in Venezuela show considerable activity. The Canadian- 
Venezuelan Iron Ore Co. (Ltd.), is taking the lead in these enterprises. This com- 
pany, which was organized by Montreal capitalists, has obtained important con- 
cessions at Imataca, from the Venezuelan Government, and is now expending a 
large sum for the development of the plant, consisting of a crusher, electric power 
station, etc. F. P. Jones, of Montreal, president of the company, recently stated 
that these improvements, according to the rate of present progress, would be com- 
pleted by the close of the current year, and at that time the company would be in 
position to ship 75,000 to 90,000 tons of ore monthly. At the present time its capacity 


is about 15,000 tons per month. 

One of the difficulties which has confronted all operators of Vene- 
zuelan iron ore properties heretofore has been the existence of a bar 
in the mouth of the Orinoco River. The present operators of the 
Imataca properties claim, however, that their soundings indicate 
the presence of a greater depth of water across this sandbar than 
had generally been supposed, and they believe they will be able to 
solve the difficulty by using flat-bottom vessels of at least 3,000 tons 
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Courtesy of The Iron Trade Review. 
LOCATION OF THE CANADIAN-VENEZUELAN IRON ORE CO. (LTD.) 


The Imataca deposits are located along the Carosmo River, a branch of the Orinoco, and are about 4 or 5 
miles distant from the latter stream. They are about 75 miles inland from the mouth of the Orinoco. 





Courtesy of The Iron Trade Review. 


PORTION OF THE CANADIAN-VENEZUELAN IRON ORE COMPANY’S PLANT. 


In this picture are shown some of the old operations and the shipping dock on the river. The new 
houses for the employees are shown in the foreground. 
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capacity. This they propose to do as soon as the plant at present 
under construction is completed. * * * 
The Imataca ore shows high grade in the analyses of the various small cargoes that 


have been brought to this country during the past 20 years. A lot delivered in May, 
1897, consigned to the Crane Iron Works, analyzed as follows: 


Per cent. 
AML OHRIILNG TERGID 5b ee San aR recut cs a I Deal a ae ey Se ey eee ree 65. 301 
SHUN. oC eh hae chasis ee AS a IE Ee ar cr Sa ea a ee 3. 200 
Ov uTN SUD AT las Gea a aS eS es eo a . 049 
LESTE ALLURE shee d STE RS pa, ie eg ee a ae . 037 
NU ONREGULOUH@ = es 1 eee Aer As eas ah me ec nie 2 Soh A ie lee ee ee 5 ith 


In 1900 the steamer Tesco delivered a cargo of this ore to the Maryland Steel Co., 
at Sparrows Point. The analysis of this cargo was as follows: 


Per cent. 
SI@UBIUHG INVOME A aye Bae epee Sener ee Me cate etd Ped Bae eee aoe ar rl Cee SPE 66. 10 
STUEC Aha ooy5 Star Sree tee iOS Uae et age Phe ee A ee a eae i 2.09 
Po SATE OUR EAS CI ee Se ce As ep OE See = a ea a i Ae eR . 04 
“ih DOS SRE 2 seis Ba Se ae te ao oS cS REL een . 446 
A cargo delivered in 1912 was analyzed at Philadelphia with the following results: 
Per cent. 
SOL ANEEILNG. IRON 2 2 eae SS Ie re elm ac EES Be yo ve ae ge 68. 2 
SUG So SENS eb ete Ses Sets so ae oe a . 140 
TP LC DUD SEU hb SaaS I aaa IR ceed A oa Pe Ie . 016 
SUTURE... lS ey alee bret Sire ae Saat eee ee SE ne . 042 
TY GS TUNG FAGHG as Gs Bi Ee TA 2 pte eS a RE oc Be ee all 
Bair caine tae aOR ey eee er tks Le he Mele hae as Uh. on ABO scan dlecpisrbieie’2 . 139 


Los Lobos Marinos en las Costas de la Republica Oriental is an inter- 
esting and_ well-illustrated article in the March 7 issue of Fray 
Mocho (Buenos Aires), which deals with the life, habits, and pecu- 
liarities of the fur seals found on the islands near the mouth of the 
Rio de la Plata. Dr. R. Jose del Perez Blanco, who furnished most 
of the data for the article, and who has made a most comprehensive 
study of these animals during his protracted stay on the islands, 
earnestly advocates the suspension of the annual killing of seals for a 
period of 10 years in order to obviate their total extinction. 

The various islands lying in the estuary where the La Plata empties 
into the Atlantic were formerly leased to private sealing industries, 
which paid the Government from 40,000 to 50,000 pesos per year in 
rents. Now, however, the Government has undertaken to exploit 
the killing of the seals on its own account. 

Two species of seals are found in Uruguayan waters, the sea lions 
and the ‘‘oso marino,” or fur seal, and the peculiarities, habits, etc., 
of these are entertainingly set forth in the article. They seem to 
have the senses of smell and hearing highly developed, and can be 
approached, even when sleéping, only by advancing upon them 
against the wind. They usually come to this latitude by the end of 
December and remain through March, spending the summer, in 
other words, on these islands. Here the females bear their offspring 
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and the young seals receive their first instructions. This is the 
season of love and battle for the males, who seek to rob one another. 
of their female companions, and each surrounds himself with a 
harem, the size of which depends upon his own cunning and fierceness. 

The first to come are the fur seals and later the sea lions. The 
heaviest and strongest males form the vanguard, and before leaving 
the water make a careful reconnoissance, swimming from one side to 
the other of the island, raising their bodies half out of the water, listen- 
ing and sniffing the air for danger. If nothing alarming is discovered, 
they come out on land and each selects his dwelling place, generally 
after having fought sundry battles for its retention. After these 
warriors are established the younger ones, ranging from 3 to 6 years 
of age, come and take the posts not desired by the first comers. In 
two or three weeks the females arrive and are taken possession of 
as they come in. If any of them show some hesitation about leaving 
the water, the males approach them and with caresses and playful 
cajoleries coax them to their sides and finally push them up into 
their seraglios. 

The last to arrive are the old ones, who must needs select the 
remote and least desirable places where they spend most of their 
time in sleeping. 

Those who have female companions show the greatest vigilance 
and watch the approach of another male with jealous precaution. 
If the attempt to drive off the imtruder by bellowing and showing 
his sharp fangs does not succeed, the master of the household gives 
fierce battle. Not infrequently while the two contesting bulls are 
biting and tearing one another a third one slips in and steals one of 
the females for himself, escaping with his fickle prize without the 
unpleasant necessity of having to fight for her. 

After the fighting bulls have adjusted their households they divide 
into groups, some in the sea and others on the land. The vanquished 
males, and those exhausted by their struggles, collect in separate 
groups, take refreshing baths in the sea, and spend the time in rest 
and sleep until they have recuperated sufficiently to start fresh 
battles. 

The skins of the ‘‘oso marino” are those preferred on account of 
the texture and rich chestnut color, and it is of these that the high- 
priced sealskin coats are made. 

In 1910 the seal islands of Uruguay furnished about 5,700 head of 
these valuable animals, and in a period of 13 years, from 1896 to 1908, 
no less than 201,694 have been killed. 

Coal on the Pacific Coast of Colombia is the title of an article in 
the Mining Journal (London) of April 5, 1913, which deals with the 
prospective development of the coal resources of Colombia from the 
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viewpoint of an English engmeer based on personal investigation. 
He writes: 


The nearing completion of the Panama Canal is arousing considerable interest 
among shipping companies and coal owners, both in Europe and the United States. 
Coal stations are being built at various West Indian Islands. The British Government 
is also giving consideration to the same matter for naval purposes. The United States 
Government is already at work on the construction of stations at Colon and Panama, with 
eyes on various other points of vantage. Consequently mine owners are keenly alert 
to the possibilities of the coal 
trade along the line of the ocean 
track ‘‘to be.’’? The development 
of coal fields on and adjacent to 
the Pacific coast of Colombia may 
prove of greater extent than most 
people are aware. British colliery 
owners and shipping companies 
would do well to consider care- 
fully before sinking large sums of 
money in a business likely to get a 
severe shock by the development 
of coal fields within such easy 
distance of Panama. 

Buenaventura, a seaport town of 
the Pacific coast, will be, within 
the next year or two, connected by 
railway only a little over 100 miles 
in extent with Cali, the center ofa 
carboniferous territory covering an 
extensive area. The port of Buena- 
ventura offers every facility for 
shipping on a large scale; a deep 
and well-sheltered harbor only 150 
miles south of Panama, right on 
the track of steamers that will 
trade between Chile, Peru, Ecua- 
dor, and Europe and the United 
States, and practically a halfway 
coaling station for traders between 
Australia, eastern countries, and A VERTICAL COAL SEAM, NEAR CALI, COLOMBIA, 
Europe. : 4 FEET 7 INCHES THICK. 


Little has been done to develop Im the Cauca Valley, en apne from Caldas to cae coal beds 
. < 3 running from a few inches to 6 or 7 feet in thickness were 
these coal deposits, with the ex found. Itis believed that borings at Cali would show coal 


ception ofa few small workings in underlying the floor of the valley which is about 25 to 30 
the neighborhood of Cali, but from as 

a superficial inspection the probabilities are that with exploration a field of no mean 
importance would be developed. 

The carboniferous strata run NNW.-SSE. (dipping 80° to the east), but in many 
places the stratification and coal seams are practically vertical. Outcrops of coal 
deposits have been discovered throughout the sandstone strata for over a distance of 
40 miles, the seams varying in width from a few inches to 15 feet, cutting the Andes 
diagonally. There is every reason to believe that the coal and lignite deposits of the 
Choco, at present so little known or heard of, are a continuation of the Cali outcrops. 
and also those of the bay at the point Utria, where coal outcrops have been located right 
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on the coast, and about midway between Buenaventura and Panama. It is also stated 
on good authority that farther to the north, at the Bahia Octavia, coal has also been 
located. In the event of these deposits being one continuous tract, their length will 
be considerably over 100 miles, and, as far as the deposits of Cali and the Choco are con- 
cerned (the carboniferous stratas), show a width of several miles. 

Nothing in the way of exploration has been done on the outcrops of the Choco. It 
is even doubtful whether the local inhabitants or engineers who have visited the coun- 
try were aware that extensive carboniferous and lignite deposits existed. The seams 
are numerous, and outcrops have been traced over many miles. The close proximity 
of these deposits to the platinum and gold fields in the district of the Choco is of great 
importance, as at a future date, not far distant, the platinum and gold deposits will 
receive the attention they warrant, and with the installation of washing plants and 
dredgers on a large scale, although there is a plentiful supply of timber for fuel pur- 
poses in some parts, there will be many instances where the installation of a gas-pro- 





ANOTHER COAL SEAM NEAR CALI, COLOMBIA, 4 FEET 6 INCHES THICK. 


On a trip to Juanchito and return, coal from one of the openings in the vicinity was used, and proved 
very satisfactory. Steam was kept up easily, and with small consumption a beautiful, hot, white 
fire with a brown smoke was the result. There was little ash and the coal appeared to be free 
from slate and other impurities. 


ducing plant for power purposes would be much cheaper and more suitable, and for 
which the lignite is well suited, and the deposits are easily get-at-able and in close 
proximity to the platinum mines. 


The writer then goes into more detailed description of the location 
and character of the various deposits examined, giving the analysis 
of samples submitted to a Lendon chemist, and the characteristics 
which mark its value for fuel purposes. After giving this more or 
less technical information he closes as follows: 

The coal fields of Cali have an altitude of from four to seven thousand feet above sea 
level, thus giving the district a salubrious climate well adapted for white labor. They 
are in comparative proximity to the coast as well as being on the fringe, as it were, of 
the Cauca Valley, an agricultural territory of extent and richness well known through- 
out the Americas, and the railway facilities that will be available on the construction 
of the line from Cali northerly toward Bogota should also be the means of opening up 
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the northern extension of these coal deposits, as well as the deposits of the eastern 
ranges lying at the foot of the Central Cordilleras, where coal has been discovered over 
large areas. With such vast and varied natural resources Colombia has on its Pacific 
coast an asset of incalculable value. Its geographical position will be altered from the 
region of obscurity to one, as it were, the center of a trade route on completion of 
American ambition—the opening of the canal, the importance and value of which can 
not be estimated in monetary terms. 


The Cattle Industry of the Llanos, by Walter Lefferts, in the March 
number of the Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, deals 
with the possibilities of the development of the cattle industry in 





CATTLE ON THE LLANOS. 


In speaking of the cattle that once abounded on the Llanos of Venezuela, Mr. Lefferts, in his article in the 
Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, March, 1913, writes: 

“During the War of Independence (1812-1821) it is related, on the authority of an eye witness, that in some 
parts of the plains the wild horses and cattle were so numerous as to render it necessary for a party of 
cavalry to clear the way for the march of the patriot army. General Crespo, one of the presidents of 

. Venezuela, had, not many years ago, 200,000 cattle on his ranches.”’ 


certain sections of Venezuela and Colombia. The question as to 
where the future meat supply for the rapidly increasing population 
of the United States is to come from is a very serious one, and Mr. 
Lefferts’s article dealing therewith is both timely and interesting and 
well worthy of consideration. He writes: 

In these days of excessive high prices of meat, when beef on the hoof sells for 10, 
11, and even 12 cents a pound, and men unwillingly become more vegetarian, it is 
desirable that we should inquire as to foreign possibilities of supplying our demand. 
Only in a rather primitive plains region, it is obvious, can a supply of cheap meat be 
procured. South America possesses three such regions. The campos of Brazil are as 
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yet undeveloped in grazing. The pampas of Argentina send practically all of thei 
exported meat to Great Britain, and it is doubtful whether English contro] of this 
trade can be shaken. ' The anos of northern South America, however, form a grazing 
region so comparatively unknown, yet so near to us, that it is worth consideration. 

East and south of that northeastern range of the Andes, whose extension forms the 
Caribbean coast range of Venezuela, lie the llanos or plains. They cover about one- 
third of Venezuela’s present territory—an area of some 120,000 square miles—and 
extend over a hundred miles beyond Colombia’s northern border. On the southeast 
they are limited by the highlands along whose base flows the Orinoco, and on the east 
they merge into the swampy delta of the same stream. 


SKETCH MAP 
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THE LLANOS OF VENEZUELA AND COLOMBIA. 


They cover about one-third of Venezuela’s present territory, an area of some 120,000 square miles, and 
extend over 100 miles beyond Colombia’s northern border. On the southeast they are limited by the 
highlands along whose base flows the Orinoco, and on the east they merge into the swampy delta of the 
same stream. (Illustrating ‘“‘The Cattle Industry of the Llanos,’’ by Walter Lefferts, in the March 
Bulletin of the American Geographical Society.) 


Apparently as flat in most places as a billiard table, these wide plains stretch to the 
horizon ‘‘like an ocean covered with seaweed,’’ touse Humboldt’s classical comparison. 
On the higher elevations, the gravelly ‘‘mesas,’’ shoals in the ancient sea, which extend 
in a line through the center of the northern portion, there is insufficient moisture to 
support tree growth. Where, however, pools of water have stood in hollows, and all 
along the banks of streams, isolated trees and little groves appear. 

Most of the surface is grassy, the thickness of the covering varying according to 
moisture. The growth on the mesas is sparse at all times, but a great part of the 
llanos is covered with much really excellent pasturage of Para and guinea grass, which 
are recommended for forage in our own Southern States. Other large regions support 
growth much like the grasses of our plains, not especially tender, but nutritious. 
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The llanos are, roughly, between the parallels of 5° and 10° north latitude. During 
our winter the belt of greatest heat lies to the south of them, and the northeast trade 
wind sweeps unobstructed over their surface, bringing from the sea to their extreme 
eastern portion a fair amount of rain. As the wind progresses, however, it becomes 
heated and absorbs moisture instead of depositing it, until it causes some discomfort 
to the central and western sections of the Venezuelan llanos. The east wind is forced 
up, however, as it reaches the Andes, becomes cooled, and gives a good rain supply 
to the foothills, from which descend many streams to water the plains. While this 
wind blows, generally from November to March, it is the dry season of the greater por- 
tion of the plains * * *. 

After dealing more particularly with the climatic features of the 
region, the author gives us the following estimate of the present 
state of the cattle industry: 

The Ilanos at present are adapted to nothing so well as grazing. They present the 
same condition of free range land which our western plains possessed in the early 
history of their settlement. Their area in Venezuela and Colombia is at least as 
large as the States of Colorado and Pennsylvania combined, or 150,000 square miles. 
The amount of rain which falls upon these plains is far greater than that which our 
western plains receive, and the comparative barrenness is less. 

At present the llanos support, beside cattle, many herds of horses and mules, but 
no sheep. No estimate of the number of cattle in Colombia is at hand. The number 
on the plains of Venezuela is estimated at less than two million. * * * 

The universal testimony of modern travelers is to the effect that the scarcity of 
cattle in favorable regions of the Venezuelan Ilanos is surprising. Dr. Bingham (1907) 
noted this in the lands lying immediately east of the Andes; Dr. Mozans (1909) found 
the same condition along the Orinoco. Dr. Sievers (1903) states that since the time 
of Humboldt the llanos in many places are becoming more wooded or. account of the 
diminution in numbers of cattle. 

According to Mr. Lefferts, the civil conflict known as the Five 
Years’ War (1866-1870) had much to do with retarding the progress 
of the cattle industry, and subsequent events have as yet been unable 
to overcome this setback. Live cattle are sent to Trinidad and British 
Guiana, a few going also to Cuba. Something over a million dollars’ 
worth of hides are exported annually, most of them being taken by 
the United States. In 1910 an English company founded at Puerto 
Cabello the chilled-beef plant of the Venezuelan Meat Products 
Syndicate, which seems to have prospered, judging from the increase 
of its output. | 

Relative to the opportunity of beef trade with the United States 
the author writes: 

The trade in frozen beef thus begun by the English company ought, it would seem, 
to be inviting to American enterprise. Why should not the United States be supplied 
with meat from the llanos? The cost of an establishment for freezing beef is moderate, 
and its plant easily extended if conditions warrant. Communication between Vene- 
zuela and either Gulf or Atlantic ports of the United States is much quicker than it is 
between Argentina and Great Britain, over which latter route so much beef is carried. 
The United States already takes most of the hides from Venezuelan cattle—why not 
their meats also? The market for it already exists; it does not need to be created. 

The writer suggests that if Venezuela is to ship beef to the United 
States, Americans must initiate the work, and he incidentally explains 
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that the administration of President Gomez has evinced a favorable 
disposition toward northern development of the country. In closing 
his article he considers the extent of the development possible as 
follows: 


The final question of those interested would be: What amount of cattle could the 
llanos be depended upon to support? Should we accept the figure of 2,000,000 cattle 


now on the llanos of both Venezuela and Colombia—and this would be a fair estimate— | 


it would give an average of about 13 to the square mile. Texas, in 1900, before her 
grazing industry had so greatly declined, possessed 9,500,000 head. Allowing no 
ground for crops of any kind, this would make 35 to the square mile, or nearly three 
times the number that the llanos now support. 

The llanos could surely support many more cattle in proportion to area than could 
the extremely dry plains of Texas; but even allowing 35 to the square mile, this would 
give 5,250,000 head. Were conditions to become at all favorable to the grazing indus- 
try, doubtless in a comparatively few years this number would actually exist there. 
This would give a basis for a business which would increase the prosperity of Vene- 
zuela, supply millions of pounds of beef to the United States markets, and to some 
degree compensate for the failure of our home production to meet the increasing 
demand. 


Pedrara Onyx Co., by F. J. Lea, vice president and general manager 


Pedrara Onyx Co., in the March number of Pan American Progress 
(Los Angeles, Cal.), is an article which, though written perhaps with 


the view of exploiting the product of the particular property im which ~ 


the writer is personally interested, is nevertheless informative and 
interesting in its general treatment of the subject of that most 
beautiful of all decorative stones—onyx marble. 

Relative to the use of onyx from a historical point of view Mr. 
Lea writes: 


So filled with unique and absorbing features is the history of onyx that it reads 
almost like a page from romance. Its first chapter dates from the time that man 
unknowingly began to write his own history in those places where we read it now, 
in the temples of his gods and in the tombs of his dead, and it is here that we find 
evidences that onyx was not only one of the earliest stones used for decorative pur- 
poses, but that it has always been most highly prized. For example, the Aztec word 
for onyx is ‘‘tecali,’’ a corruption of the phrase in that tongue meaning ‘‘mansion of 
the Lord,’’ this race considering onyx too sacred to be used for any purpose other 
than their consecrated vessels and in religious ceremonies. 

In the temple of the Sphinx, in Egypt, the antiquity of which can only be con- 
jectured, the walls and ceiling are lined with huge slabs of onyx, in perfect preser- 
vation. Scientists tell us that the precious ‘‘alabaster” mentioned so frequently in 
ancient manuscripts was in reality onyx, and in proof of this point to two “alabaster 
pillars” taken from the Temple of Solomon, and now in St. Mark’s Cathedral at Venice. 
These pillars are described as “‘semitransparent,’’ which would indicate that they are 
a variety of onyx marble. 

However, one of the most interesting historical antiquities in this connection is 
- the tomb of Seti I, the father of the second Rameses, which is now in the Sir John 
Soane Museum of London. Thissarcophagus, which its historian describes as “‘noble,’? 
is hollowed out of a single block of onyx over 9 feet long and 4 feet wide, is most ex- 
quisitely carved, and a lamp placed within shines through the translucent sides. 

Scattered throughout the Old World are countless temples, mosques, palaces, 
churches, theaters, ancient and modern, in which onyx has been utilized for mura] 


decorations, staircases, pillars, and windows. So those who have been wont to regard. 
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the use of onyx for decoration and building as an innovation or an experiment may 
know that thousands of years ago the enslaved Israelites, toiling in the stone quarries 
in the Valley of the Nile, fashioned onyx slabs and stones to build palaces and tombs 
for kings whose names and histories are forgotten. 


Relative to its formation and character the writer continues: 


Onyx, or more properly onyx marble, is a calcareous or limestone composition of 
spring formation. It is found in arroyas or canyons, and in valleys that were once 
the beds of spasmodic streams. 

Water, under ordinary conditions, will hold in suspension a small quantity of 
carbonate of lime, but when in deep underground currents it is subjected to great 
pressure and contains carbonic acid gas its power of holding in solution mineral 
particles which it may collect in its journey through the earth is greatly increased. 
When gushing forth it comes in contact with the open air, thus losing the pressure 
and the gas, and with them the power to carry longer its load, it drops the burden 
and rushes on, leaving a deposit of fine sediment, which, hardening, forms onyx, or 
more properly travertine or onyx marble. 

There are not many onyx quarries known to the world, perhaps a hundred, though 
less than six of these are in actual operation, while not even that many are producing 
onyx in merchantable sizes and quantities. Perhaps when these are worked out 
and, like the quarries of old Egypt and Persia, shall become mere scars upon the 
earth’s surface, there will be no more onyx, for one of the foremost geologists of the 
United States mentions it as a peculiar fact that there is at this time no place known 
to him where onyx is in process of formation. 

Speaking of the Pedrara Onyx Co.’s quarries, Mr. Lea dwells on 
the product of his company as follows: 

The largest and most valuable deposits known to the world to-day, and not unlikely 
that the world has ever known, the New Pedrara Onyx Co.’s quarries in Lower Cali- 
fornia, are situated about 300 miles down the peninsula from San Diego and about 
55 miles inland from the Pacific Ocean. 

A warm, rainless, and dry region is essential to the formation of 
onyx, for rains mince did not entirely wash away the sedimentary 
aepecite which in time form travertine would wash in foreign matter, 
making the onyx so full of flakes and flaws as to render it worthless. 
Again, the finest onyx is usually found in voleanic regions. The arid 
section in which the Pedrara quarries are found is also of volcanic 
origin, and hence the onyx found there is of exceptionally fine quality, 
_ aS to Mr. Lea’s account. He states that in a report made by 


Prof. George P. Merrill, of the Smithsonian Institution, that eminent - 
geological authority said, in part, that upon striking the great un- ? 


quarried blocks with a fees they ring lke a bell, thus prong 
themselves perfectly sound and flawless. 


As to the size of the blocks quarried and the extent of the deviate 
owned by his company, Mr. Lea continues: 


In reference to that characteristic which too often renders useless other onyx marbles 
which would otherwise be successful—that is, the small size of the blocks obtained—the 
‘quarry run” of Pedrara onyx ranges from 18 inches to 6 feet in thickness, in width from 
24 to 42 inches, and in length from 2 to 10 or 12 feet, and special quarryings can be made 
of stone up to 14 feet, thus eliminating entirely the defect which formerly made it im- 
possible to utilize onyx where large surface and long unbroken lines were required. 
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As to the beautiful coloring of the onyx marble the writer states: 


There is a current idea that the rich coloring of onyx is due to different minerals, such 
as gold, silver, copper, etc., deposited with the carbonate of lime, but Prof. Merrill’s 
theory differs essentially from this. He states that analysis has discovered that next 
in importance to lime in the composition of onyx is iron, and holds that it is this 
mineral, in different states of combination, together with manganese, which causes 
the color variation. The beautiful banding or waving lines, which are a peculiar 
feature of this material, represent the lines of deposition in much the same manner as 
the scales of a shell or the lines of a tree trunk represent the different stages of its growth 
and development. 

The coloring in Pedrara onyx ranges from virgin white, through the most exquisite 
tints of green, rose, yellow, brown, and some blue, appearing at times in delicate lines 
or veins; again in broad bands, in random flecks, or in cloud-like masses of rich color. 
It is this infinite variety of wonderful and beautiful mark and tint which lends 
to Pedrara onyx its chief charm and places it in a class by itself as a decorative 
ramen oes, Tey 

One of the most beautiful characteristics peculiar to onyx, and especially pronounced 
in Pedrara onyx, is its translucency, which gives an illusion of depth and greatly 
enhances the beauty of the stone, since by it one sees not only the coloring and mark- 
ing upon the surface, but all that lies beneath the surface, subdued and harmonized. 


The actual quarrying of the stone is perhaps the simplest and easiest 
part of the work required in getting the product to the market. 

The method used is called the ‘“‘wedge and feather.’? While much of the onyx lie 
exposed upon the surface, a greater portion is 8 or 10 feet underground, buried beneath 
masses of earth and rock, the accumulation of centuries. When the superficial deposit 
has been removed, holes are drilled about every 6 inches, and wedges inserted. On 
driving in the wedges, the block is of course split along the line of the drilled holes, and 
is then ready for the work of the derrick, by which it is lifted and placed in position 
to be squared up, the squaring being done much in the same manner as with marble. 

The long haul by means of mule teams, 55 miles to the coast, and 
the difficulties encountered in loading on the steamers by means of 
surfboats, add much to the expense of marketing and the final cost 
of this most beautiful of all natural decorative material. 

The Mexican Magazine, having both an English and Spanish section, 
published in the City of Mexico, is arecent acquisition to the exchange 
list of the Butterin. The April number contains numerous articles 
of more than ordinary interest, both in the English and Spanish 
sections, among them being Mexico’s New Government, by the editor 
and proprietor of the magazine, Mr. R. P. Darcy, in which are given 
most interesting pen pictures and short biographical sketches of the 
leaders who figure so prominently in the new order of things. The 
Great State of Yucatan is a comprehensive sketch of the geographical, 
climatic, topographical, and agricultural features of this section of 
the Republic, written by Sr. D. Nicolas Camara Vales, ex-governor of 
the State. In Romantic History of Yucatan we are given a brief 
account of the legendary and partly mythical history of the ancient 
Mayan civilization in its four periods, antedating by many centuries 
the period of the Spanish conquest, when the great city of Chichen 
Itza, and the later capital of Uxmal, flourished in all the glories which 
are now but dimly shadowed in their buried ruins. The ruins of 
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Chichen Itza form the subject of another interesting contribution, 
A Ruined Tropical City, by Edward H. Thompson. The Romantic 
Adventures of Francisco Montejo is an interesting historical contribu- 
tion to this number, dealing with the Spanish conquest of Yucatan 
and with Montejo’s persistent struggles against tremendous odds, 
which lasted through a period of some 15 years, but finally resulted 
in the complete subjugation of the warlike nation and in his own 
elevation to the post of captain general of the territory. Mexico’s 
New Minister of Foreign Relations, by John Hubert Cornyn, is a 
biographical sketch of Lic. Francisco L. de la Barra, erstwhile pro- 
visional President of Mexico and recently appointed minister of for- 
eign relations. Minister de la Barra’s services to Mexico form bright 
pages in that country’s history, as is so well known in the United 
States, where his eminent qualifications as a diplomat were so prom- 
inently shown to the world when he resided in Washington as his 
country’s ambassador from 1904 to 1908, when he was recalled be- 
cause his services were so greatly needed in the capacity of minister 
of foreign relations. Upon the resignation of former President 
Porfirio Diaz, Mr. de la Barra was proclaimed provisional President 
and served until the election of former President Madero. 

All of these articles are well written and illustrated and the Mexican 
Magazine is one of the most welcome and highly appreciated of our 
exchanges. 

Ripening Bananas by Electrical Heat, in the March 22, 1913, num- 
ber of the Electrical Review and Electrician (Chicago, Illinois), is a 
description of the equipment of the electrically heated banana-ripen- 
ing rooms of a large wholesale fruit-dealing concern in Spokane, Wash- 
imgton. According to this account the experiment has been highly 
successful. The following excerpt from the account will give some 
idea as to the installation: 

The industrial expert of the central station carefully estimated the heat required, 
taking into consideration the maximum amount necessary to force ripening in the 
shortest possible time without damage to the fruit. The experiment was carried out 
by placing heaters on the side of the wall about 2 feet above the floor line, and al- 
though the temperature varied 5° in different parts of the room, it was proven that 
100 per cent of the fruit could be marketed, and a permanent installation was imme- 


diately put in both rooms. These rooms are 16 by 18 by 7 feet and have a capacity of 
200 bunches each. 


The installation consists of four 500-watt car heaters and a circulating fan placed in 
an asbestos-lined box on the side of the wallin each room. In addition to this, a 500- 
watt element was placed in a bucket of water, the evaporation of which furnishes the 
necessary moisture. Each piece of apparatus is controlled by an individual switch. 

A picture illustrating the article shows the interior of the heater box 
with the circulating fan at the outlet of an air duct having its inlet at 
the base line of the opposite side of the room near the door. By this 
method the cool air is drawn in and blown through the heaters against 
the distributing board into the room. In a very short time after the 
fan was put in operation there was no appreciable difference in tem- 
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perature in any part of the room, thus permitting an equal ripening. 
During the summer months these rooms are also used for cooling pur- 
poses, as the heat generated in the ripening of the fruit is in excess of 
that required to give the best results. The ventilating ducts are 
opened and the cool air is circulated through the air duct by means of 
the fan, keeping an even temperature and the fruit is thus kept from 
overripening while awaiting a market. By alternating the rooms, 200 
bunches are ready for market every two days, giving a capacity of 
3,000 bunches per month. 

Rubber in Southern Brazil, in the India Rubber World of May 1, 
1913, is the first of a series of letters written by Mr. Henry C. Pearson, 
the able editor of this well-known publication, dealing with the rubber 
situation as he found it upon a recent visit to Rio de Janeiro. Though 
the methods adopted and urged for the preservation of the rubber in- 
dustry, and the study of the situation from the standpoint of an ex- 
pert, form the basis of these letters, Mr. Pearson gives us graphic pic- 
tures of the brilliant capital of Brazil, its wonderful climate, the not- 
able people he met, and many other interesting features. 

The South American Alps, by Mark Garrett, in the May number of 
Pan American Magazine, is a most interesting article dealing with the 
great peaks of the Sierra Nevada de Merida, that portion of the An- 
dean chain which traverses the Republic of Venezuela from southwest 
to northeast. ‘The five giants which top all others are ‘‘La Corona,” 
“La Concha,” ‘‘La Columna,” ‘‘El Toro,” and ‘‘E] Leon,” varying 
in height from 4,758 to 5,002 meters, and the description of some of 
these is unusually fine, while the article is replete with information. 

Alpaca and Vicuna, by O. Sperber, is another contribution in the 
same publication, dealing with these interesting wool-producing ani- 
mals found in the Andean regions of Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador. 

Gardening in Panama, by David Pollard, is a timely article in the 
same number, dealing with the opportunity for truck gardening on 
the Isthmus, the remarkable fertility of the soil, and the great demand 
for fresh vegetables which, according to the author, bids fair to be 
permanent, even after the work on the canal is finished. ‘The matter 
of ownership of land, values, leases in the Canal Zone, etc., are con- 
sidered, while other information of value to any contemplating invest- 
ment in this industry m Panama is given at some length. 

The World’s Greatest Constructive Spectacle, in the March number 
of the Marine Review, is a comprehensive description of the Panama 
Canal. The great slide which occurred in February, 1913, known as 
the Cucaracha, is fully described, as are the other Culebra slides, and 
the tremendous difficulties that are being overcome in handling the 
excavated material are dealt with. From the viewpoint of a layman 
the article gives a clear, comprehensible, and most satisfactory ac- 
count of the whole huge undertaking, while no less than 19 fine a 
trations add to the interest of the text. 
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The Peace Movement of America. By Julius Moritzen. With an Introduction by 
James L. Tyron. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London, 1912. 419 pages, 
64 illus. $3. 


Mr. Moritzen merits-the highest praise for his splendid discursive exposition on the 
peace movement in the Western Hemisphere. He has happily succeeded in chroni- 
cling succinctly and interestingly the various scattered agencies that are exerting their 
efforts and energies in awakening a world-wide sentiment in favor of peace and friend- 
ship among the nations of the world, and particularly among the countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. He gives to his narrative an unusual personal touch by weaving 
about the discourse the activities and the influences of those individuals whose names 
have become conspicuously identified with this great peace movement. Thus the 
account is free from the semblance of.a dry discussion of an abstract subject, but is 
rather a live absorbing theme reflecting the wordsand actions of notableleaders. Tak- 
ing as a basic point the recent visit to the United States of that excellent exponent of 
peace, Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, the author cleverly follows him on his peace 
and conciliation tour through the various sections of the country, north and south, 
east and west, and carefully assembles at each center the name and characters of 
the various organizations, institutions, and agencies whose ideals are linked in the 
development of harmonious intercourse and closer associations between sovereign 
nations. Other factors aiding Mr. Moritzen in his data-gathering expeditions were the 
presence in this country of Count Albert Apponyi, speaker of the Hungarian House of 
Representatives, and Bertha von Suttner, a Hungarian noblewomen, both of whom 
attracted wide notice by their valuable contributions to the cause of international peace. 

Besides the introduction the volume contains 27 chapters. In the first few chapters 
Mr. Moritzen discusses in a scholarly manner various problems of an international 
character which have given more or less concern to this country within the past few 
years. The balance of the book is devoted to a detailed account of the work and 
achievements of prominent diplomats, statesmen, educators, philanthropists, and 
students of international affairs. The part played by women and the influence of 
the newspapers also receive careful consideration. In dealing with the women who 
have been prominently identified with this work the reader is somewhat surprised 
not to find the name of Mrs. Belva Lockwood, one of the pioneer advocates of peace 
in this country and organizer of the first peace society in Washington. The recogni- 
tion of her ability has been universal and she is quite deserving of mention in this con- 
nection. Special attention is given to the practical and extensive results attained 
by stich institutions as the American Peace Society, the World Peace Foundation, 
the Lake Mohonk Conferences, The American Society of International Law, the 
American Society for the Judicial Settlement of International Disputes, the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, and the Pan American Union. In the course 
of the volume, moreover, there is also proper mention of the numerous local organiza- 
tions which the author has discovered in the North, South, East, and West while study- 
ing the question. After perusing this informative treatise one is indeed astonished 
to what an extent the peace movement has been gaining strength and adherents in 
this country. The spirit and scope moreover of this movement are equally amazing 
and Mr. Moritzen has certainly aided the cause in no small measure by bringing to 
the attention of the reading public, in so striking a manner, this clear and comprehen- 
sive report of the progress of peace in America. It should serve as a stimulus in fur- 
thering this signal movement to still greater endeavor and more gratifying results. 

H.O.S. 
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The Commercial Laws of the World. Comprising oe mercantile, bills of exchange, 
bankruptcy and maritime laws of all civilized nations, together with commen- 
tarles on civil procedure, constitution of the courts, and trade customs. In the 


original languages interleaved with an English translation. Contributed by ~ 


numerous specialists of all nations. (American edition.) Consulting editor: 
The Hon. Sir Thomas Edward Scrutton, judge of the King’s Bench Division of 
the High Court of Justice, England. General editor: William Bowstead, of the 
Middle Temple, barrister at law, London. Witha general introduction by Charles 
Henry Huberich, professor of law in the law school of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University. Boston. The Boston Book Co., 35 volumes, of which Volumes I 
to XI, inclusive, relate to the commercial laws of the Republics of Latin America. 
This splendidly ambitious library, which appears in English and French editions, 
has received a setting for the United States through the Boston Book Co. (83-91 
Francis Street). Every effort has been made by the (German) publishers and by 
the English editors to insure accuracy, and to obtain the latest editions of the laws 
that go to make the contents. The best-and most scholarly talent in each country 
has been engaged to give personal attention to the selection of the original text, and 
the translations have been made by those who knew not only the language of the 
original but also the technical phraseology into which the translation must be given. 
Nevertheless, the original is produced on the left-hand page and the translation (in 
this edition in English) on the right-hand page, so that a direct comparison is always 
possible. It needs only to be stated that these volumes must become indispensable 
to any one vitally interested in commercial questions of international law and rela- 
tionships. So far Volumes I and II, dealing with Latin America, have been dis- 
tributed, and also Volumes 7-8, with the United States; Volumes 15, 16, and 18 with 
British Dominions; Volume 21, with France and Monaco; Volume 32, with Spain. 
Others will follow as soon as the material is prepared. Each volume costs $9. It must 
be added that a special German edition is separately issued, with the translation text 
in German. A French edition is soon to appear, in the same character. 


Annual publications.—The library of the Pan American Union receives regularly 
many publications that appear during the early part of each year, and constant use 
of them is made by all of the staff as well as by visitors who consult the books of the 
shelves. Among those recently acquired should be mentioned the Almanach de 
Gotha, 1913. Annuaire Généalogique, Diplomatique et Statistique. (150th year.) 
Gotha Justus Perthes.. Exporters’ Encyclopaedia 1913. Complete Export Shipping 
Guide. Containing full and authentic information relative to shipments for every 
country in the world. Published by the Exporters’ Encyclopaedia Co., 80 Broad 
Street, New York; $7.50 per copy. For those who are studying or have already 
entered the field of foreign commerce this Exporters’ Guide is invaluable.. The 
data given are trustworthy—and very many details of each country are at hand— 
and the advice is based upon the latest rules and regulations of shipping firms or 
of consular representatives. Such items as currency, postal laws, coinage” and 
values, banks, cable rates, conversion of weights and measures, etc., are clearly 
set forth. There is issued also a monthly ‘‘correction notes” which keeps the 
book itself well up to date. What may be called a supplement to the Encyclopaedia 
is the American Exporter’s Export Trade Directory, compiled under the super- 
vision of and with explanatory notes to the various sections by B. Olney Hough, 
editor of the American Exporter. This directory also appears annually, from the 
office of the Exporter at 135 William Street, New York, and will greatly add to the 
ease with which the art of exporting ought to be facilitated. Another publication, 
although not an annual, is beginning to be a periodical, and its value will be increas- 
ingly recognized from nowon. The Rubber Trade Directory of the World. Published 
by the India Rubber Publishing Co., 15 West Thirty-eighth Street, New York. It is 
an outgrowth of an earlier book which was the (first) directory of the American rubber 
trade, but has now been expended to cover the entire ground of manufacturers, 
dealers, importers, exporters, and growers throughout the world, including even 
the makers of golf balls. Gutta percha is given attention as well. The price is $1.50. 


* 
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The Shipping World Year Book. Edited by Maj. Jones. Port Directory of the World. 
Tariff of all nations, etc., 1918. A desk manual in trade, commerce, and navi- 
ation. London. The Shipping World offices, Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
trand, W. ©. (27th yearly edition.) Price 1ls., or $2.75. 
The two principal divisions of the annual are that giving facts and conditions of 
the more important harbors of the world, and the tariffs of nearly all countries. Both 
are useful. A serviceable index completes the volume. 


Kelley’s Directory of the Merchants, Manufacturers, and Shippers of the United 
States of America, Canada, and the States of Central and South America. 1913. 
New York. Kelly Publishing Co., 5 Beekman Street. (27th edition.) (In 
connection with the directory is Kelly’s Customs Tariffs of the World, 1913.) 

It is impossible to review such volumes, but it is perhaps the best notice possible 
to state that both the above annuals are on the shelves of the library of the Pan 
American Union, and are in constant use by those of the staff whose duties lead them 
to consult such volumes for the detailed information contained in them. 


Hammond’s Home and Office Atlas of the World. ©. S. Hammond & Co., New 
York. Price $1. 

This is undoubtedly a useful geography for all practical house and office purposes. 
It has abundant maps and an extensive gazetteer of cities, and one of the new features 
is a special section devoted to the Panama Canal. Unfortunately, from the point 
of view of the Pan American Union, this atlas seems not to be as fully supplied as 
might be wished with maps of South and Central America; that is, with the area 
covered by Latin America. 


TEXT BOOKS.—Spanish. Pitman’s Commercial Grammar Series. ByC. A. To- 
ledano, Spanish master at the Manchester Municipal School of Commerce, etc. London. 
' Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons (Ltd.), 1 Amen Corner, E. C. (Bath and New York.) 
Price 2/6 net (60 cents). A good grammar on essentially commercial lines, by which 
is meant that the language used to illustrate the grammar is taken from commercial 
life rather than from domestic life or from literature. It is refreshingly modern in 
jts style and vocabulary. A companion thereto, of the same size and price, is Pit- 
man’s- Spanish Commercial Correspondence (which has a key as an extra volume), 
by R. D. Monteverde, professor of Spanish, Birkbeck College, London, etc., which 
gives a series of chapters on the various phases of letter writing in Spanish, the key 
having the corresponding letters in English. The forms of the letters are somewhat 
rigid, and unfortunately mistakes in both language and typesetting have crept in 
which must be eliminated in subsequent editions. Pitman publishes also Taqui- 
grafia Espafiola, a practical adaption of Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand to the Spanish 
language; 128 pages, $1.25, and a Clave de la Taquigrafia Espafiola at the price 
of $1, the two offering opportunity to the student who knows Spanish to acquire 
the difficult art of writing it in shorthand and from dictation. Another manual 
of shorthand in Spanish is the adaptation of the Gregg system, called Taquigrafia 
Fonética Gregg-Pani, published by the Gregg Publishing Co., Chicago (with 
branch in Stratford-on-Avon, England) and by Camilo E. Pani, Aguascalientes, 
Mexico. English for Latin Americans (book 1), by Abbie Frye Phillips, super- 
visor of English in the public schools of Habana, Cuba, is a small primer in 
short English sentences, prepared for use in primary schools in any part of Latin 
America where English is part of the regular lessons. The method is simple and 
practical, but of course implies a thorough knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese. 
Silver Burdett & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, are the publishers. The price 
is 40 cents gold. Dictionary of Railway terms, in Spanish-English and English- 
Spanish. By Andrés J. R. V. Garcia. New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., 25 Park 
Place. _ Price $4.50. Only persistent use can demonstrate the worth of such a diction- 
ary, but there can be no doubt but that there is extreme demand for such a work, 
especially in the new world of America where so much railroad construction is going 
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on, and where the local language (in this case, Spanish), however classical, is wanting 
in the forms or the root significations which can express the many technical terms 
so necessary to a working basis of railroading or the machine shop. This dictionary 
is a perfect mine of modern phraseology, and as time goes on it will be made still 
more serviceable to every one engaged in Spanish America on a railway. 

German publications. Die Kokospalme und ihre Kultur. The coco palm and 
its cultivation. By Prof. Dr. Paul Preuss. With 17 full-page illustrations and 20 
text cuts, 1 diagram, and several tables. Berlin, Dietrich Reimer (Ernst Vohsen) 
Geographische Verlagshandlung. Price, 8 marks ($2). The author has been engaged 
for over 25 years in the practical study of tropical agriculture, has traveled to most — 
parts of the Tropics in the pursuit of his specialty, and has been for 12 years director 
of the botanical garden in Kamerun. All this time he gave especial attention to 
the coco palm, as one of the most interesting and fruitful products of nature within 
the Tropics. This book of 221 good-sized octavo pages is the result of his observations 
and experiments, and must be taken therefore as clearly authoritative about the 
subject on which it is written. Most of the application of the study refers to the 
Far East and to the German areas wherever the coconut tree grows naturally or where 
it can be cultivated, but no reason exists why equal advantage should not be taken 
of this exhaustive work or why within the tropical areas of Latin America the increas- 
ing industry of cultivating coco-tree groves should not be thereby benefited. The 
book is divided into 10 chapters, with a concluding article on the value and com- 
mercial profit of a coco-tree grove. Chapter 1 describes the tree itself; chapter 2, 
uses; Chapter 3, conditions of planting and growth; chapter 4, planting itself; chapter 
5, cultivation; chapter 6, enemies and how to fight them; chapter 7, fertilization; 
chapter 8, the harvest and its results; chapter 9, preparation and preservation of 
the crop; chapter 10, review of the world’s area for the coconut tree, world’s pro- 
duction, commerce, and consumption. The illustrations are particularly well chosen. - 
No announcement of a translation has as yet been announced, but surely that would 
be worth while, but no one actively engaged in the cultivation of the tree can afford 
to miss the lessons taught by this book by Prof. Preuss. Kostarika (Costa Rica). 
A study of the orography and hydrography of Costa Rica by Prof. Henri F. Pittier, 
Washington. Gotha, Justus Perthes, 1912.) Price, 8.40 marks ($2.25). This is a 
supplement, No. 175, to Petermann’s Mitteilungen; it contains a careful descrip- 
tion of the mountain and river systems of Costa Rica and is accompanied by a large 
map in which these data are illustrated. Prof. Pittier’s well-known reputation as 
a scientist and the high standing of the publisher should make this essay on Costa Rica 
of permanent value. Geschichte Siidamerikas (History of South America, by Dr. 
Hermann Lufft. Part I, Spanish South America—Chile, Argentina, and the remain- 
ing nations. The Géschen Collection, G. J. Goschen’sche, publisher. Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1912.) A well-digested résumé within 136 pages of a small 12mo. pocket 
volume, of the salient facts (for the German reader) in the history of South America 
to the end of the last century, and in some cases to a still later date. Peru. (Asketch 
of its economic and national conditions. By O. Preusse-Sperber, New York. Frank- 
furt a. M., Heinrich Keller, 1913.) A handbook in German of modern Peru, useful 
to the student and the traveler seeking information of the practical life of the country. 
There are 16 photographic views and a map. Ulrich Schmidel. (The writer of 
the first description of the region of the Rio de la Plata. 1535-1555. By Robert 
Lehmann-Nitsche, professor of anthropology at the universities of La Plata and 
Buenos Aires. Munich, M. Miiller und Sohn, 1912.) Prof. Lehmann-Nitsche wrote 
this essay of 40 pages as a contribution to the history of the region of the River Plate 
and published it during the centennial anniversary of Argentina in 1910. It is a 
presentation into German of much of the original text of this persevering German 
navigator, who saw the beginnings of European life in this part of South America . 
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His statements and observations are held in great regard, and the curious wood cuts 
in the texts are interesting examples of the art and imagination of the day. Siidameri- 
kanische Priahistorische Tempel und Gottheiten. (South American temples and 
deities. Results of excavations in Ecuador and south Colombia, by Dr. Karl Theo- 
dod Stépel, Heidelberg. Frankforta. M., Hermann Minjon, 1912.) Twenty-four pages, 
with 8 illustrations. Price, 2 marks (50 cents). Dr. St6épel has become known through 
his geographic studies in South America, and this contribution to archzology is 
due to an expedition he led into Ecuador and Colombia on the upper Magdalena, 
to the neighborhood of San Agustin in the State of Huila. Little is known of these 
far-away treasures, but they indicate without doubt a well-developed culture among 
these forgotten peoples. Further notes from the author’s experiences are sure to 
follow. 

MEXICO. Abundant and new material is constantly appearing about the Republic 
of Mexico, and most of it is worth permanent record. For instance, a description of 
the National Library of Mexico, 1833-1910, has recently been prepared and it— 
translation of it—is now available in English. It is called a historical essay by Luis 
Gonzalez Obrigén, translated by Alberto M. Carrefio. While all the facts and data 
concerning that wonderful collection in the national library are carefully placed at 
the service of the reader, the book of 110 pages, with several illustrations, is more than 
a history, for it contains the skeleton of the plan by which books are indexed, and many 
details about the present management and conduct of the institution, and a plan of 
the building. Another serious publication on activities in that Republic is Cyanide 
Practice in Mexico, by Ferdinand McCann, Mining and Scientific Press, San Fran- 
cisco, and the Mining Magazine, London, 1912. Of about 200 pages and 39 illustra- 
tions, all of the present practice in the application of the cyanide practice in the mines 
is embraced in the 18 chapters of the book. As the cyanide method has practically 
displaced the older patio process, an analysis of the science and the art of its applica- 
tion must be of value to all mining men. Price $2. An attractive pamphlet called 
Ancient Mexico Reviewed by a Modern Traveler (William S. Long, of Camden, N. J.), 
is a reprint from the American Catholic Quarterly Review, which gives the author’s 
impressions of what he calls ancient Mexico, but what he really means is Mexico as 
we know it to-day as it receives impressions from its prehistoric and historic setting. 
The illustrations are photographs of a few points in which he was unusually interested. 


- The Coming Mexico, of The World To-day Series, is by Joseph King Goodrich, some- 


time professor in the Imperial Government College, Kyoto. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
of Chicago, are the publishers of this and of the other volumes in the series, which 
sell for $1.50 each. This on Mexico is of 292 pages, has 32 illustrations, and 21 chap- 
ters. The author is a trained observer in all parts of the world and knew his Mexico 
ageneration ago. His remarks are good reading and he likes the people. Mr. Herman 
Whitaker gives us a novel called the Mystery of the Barranca, published by Harper 
& Bros., New York and London, 1913, It is a good novel, but whether it pictures 
Mexico as all her friends like to think of her is open to question. 

SCIENCE, ARCHZOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. Many are the pamphlets that 
become permanently filed in the Columbus Memorial Library, and while they are of 
priceless value to those who are interested in the subject matter touched by them, yet it 
is seldom possible to give to them a comprehensive review. A short mention therefore 
must serve to call attention to those just recently received. Notes on the Habits of 
a Climbing Catfish from Colombia, by R. D. O. Johnson, is a reprint out of the Annals 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, Vol. XXII, pp. 327-333. New Birds from the 
Orinoco Region and from Trinidad is published by the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, Vol. I, No. 16. The Garden of Serpents, Butantan, Brazil, by Prof. 
S. Pozzi, is from the Smithsonian Report for 1911, pp. 441-446. And from the Smith- 
Sonian Miscellaneous Collections are these reprints: Rubelzul Cotton, a new Species 
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of Gossypium from Guatemala (publication 2144); New Decapod Crustaceans from 
Panama (publication 2090); Sawflies from Panama (publication 2088); Descriptions 
of New * * * Birds from Panama, Colombia, and Ecuador (publication 2143); 
Three new Species of Diptera from Panama (publication 2141); New Mammals from 
eastern Panama (publication 2142); Report on Land Shells collected in Peru by the 
Yale expedition under Prof. Hiram Bingham (publication 2192). Further work of 
this nature done by this Yale expedition is a study of Lake Parinacochas and the 
Composition of its Water, issued by the American Journal of Sciences, Vol. XXXIV, 
July, 1912; and a carefully prepared article contributed to the American Antiquarian 
Society Proceedings for April, 1912, by Prof. Hiram Bingham himself, called Vitcos, - 
the Last Inca Capital. From the Popular Science Monthly for September, 1912, 
comes a sympathetic résumé of George Marcgrave, the First Student of American 
Natural History. The Government of the State of Sao Paulo, in Brazil, has recently 
issued the results of the work accomplished under its Commissio Geographica e Geo- 
logica, in several large quarto publications, devoted chiefly to maps and diagrams, but 


with abundant text to explain the details of their studies. 


They are of immense 


value for those whose interests carry them into the hinterland of mid or southern 


Brazil, where great developments are to be expected within a few years. So far the 
following rivers have been examined, as the names of the volumes indicate. Explora- 
cao do Rio Parana, Exploracio do Rio Juqueryquere, Exploragaéo dos Rios Feio e 


Aguapehy, Exploracio do Rio Tiete. 





REPORTS RECEIVED UP TO JULY 1, 1913.) 





Title. | Date. 
ARGENTINA. 
Wishine. tackle (nowmarket):.. -<.. ccct sete eee eak conc eee eee Mar. 25 | Robert T. Crane, consul, Ro- 
sario. 
Iron pipe imports, 1913.0 otc es cee ees econ weenie ee ee ee ro {nee Do. 
Importations of pencils for writing and drawing...........-.-... Apr. 1] R.M. Bartleman, consul gen- 
: eral, Buenos Aires. 
Fees for travelers’ licenses in various provinces............-.-.-- Apr. 11 Do. 
News and trade papers of Mendoza................---.---------- Apr. 16 Do. 
Copy of The Standard for Sunday, Apr. 20, 1913, containing | Apr. 20 Do. 
history of Central Argentine Railway, 1863-1913. 
Inclosures: Publications of section of geology, mineralogy and | Apr. 23 Do. 
mining; “‘Compisicién y Estructura Geolégica del Caj6n del = 
Cadillal;”’ “‘El Devoniano dela Argentina Occidental;’’ ‘‘In- 
forme Sobre el Estado dela Minera en el Territorio de los Andes, 
Planos.”’ 
Statistics of wool'shipmentss. ose oe2 6 hoses os aoe tee eels Apr. 26 Do. 
Statistics of production of various meat-packing houses in Argen- | Apr. 28 Do. 
tina during year 1912. : 
Newspaper clipping from La Nacién, Apr. 30, 1913, regarding | Apr. 30 Do. 
appropriation of plans for new naval hospital to be erected in 
Buenos Aires. 
Statistics of Province of Buenos Aires...........-.---------.---- May 5 Do. 
Argentine foreign commerce for quarter ended Mar. 31, 1913.....| May 9 Do. 


1 This does not represent a complete list of the reports made by the consular officers in Latin America, 
but merely those that are supplied to the Pan American Union as likely to be of service to this institution. 


(Reviews by A. H.) 
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Reports received up to July 1, 1913—Continued. 


Title. 








| 
ral 
BRAZIL. 
PNCINIC REAL ONS ey serait Solcner cine SNE acta nis ee Naa Baldy aaa bial chases = 
| 
Map of Santos, showing coffee regions..........--.-.------------ 


Measures adopted by Brazilian Government to protect Amazon 
rubber industry. 

Purehase of wireless telegraph and installations by Brazilian 
Government. 


Contract to construct rubber factory at Rio de Janeiro........... ie 








Conservation of rubber industry in Brazil 


Erection of rubber factory in Rio de Janeiro.................-.---|- 
Market for American railway equipment and supplies. ........-- } 


Commerce and industry of Brazil during 1912 (imports). -......-- 
Commerce and industries of Brazil, 1912 (exports) 


CHILE. 


Annual national report, 1912 


Trade and industrial notes: Passenger traffic on Chilean rail- 
roads—Customs receipts—American lumber in Chile—Oyster 
fisheries on coast of Chile—Production of tin—New longitudinal 
railroad—Searcity of live stock in Chile and imports—New 
sewer and water systems in Chile, 1912. 

BASED FIL Cc ir SIA a a Ne Fo as ie chae aca die wer el lista! cleave 

COLOMBIA. 

Leather and shoes... ..-..-..------- Is dpedisoouaeresssnbotecauyouss 

Colombian notes: River tonnage dues on Cauca River—Customs 
collections for 1912 at Barranquilla—Hypothecation Bank at 
Bogota—Petroleum deposits in Colombia—Coast-guard boats 
Colombia—Prices of Colombian natural products—Duties on 
on printed cardboard. 


COSTA RICA. 


Report on vehicles 
Annual report on commerce and industry, 1912...........-..--.- 

i CUBA. 

Shipment of Africander cattle for Cuba.............-.----------- 
IRE DOHiO ME VENICIeS sie cs ao jolt sis oooh oC ene te See a ee 
MGA MOLiUPORES! eso era ee ba I NG eel MN ae 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 

Heather andsShoes—D uty occ 52 ete e ot lse secede tee ieee 

ECUADOR. 

New capital for Guayaquil Electric Light & Power Co. (relative 
to installation of complete plant to generate electric energy 
from water power of Chimbo River). 

GUATEMALA. 


Baled hay, beans, and honey (little imported) 
Automobiles (few imported) 
FEU@RIMeraALOIS. 9-5-2 ee 


PRISER DIOR x ens Seed nyc Un elena ts, 8 cost oes 2S fs. ee ee ety ee eds 


Mattresses (limited market) 
PREHMIKS AN OLtrAV Clie DACs sore ca eee a nae ceo So eee | 


HONDURAS. 


Trade notes: Ice plant and soda water factory—Construction 
work—Electrie Light & Power Co. concession. 
Annual report of commerce and industries, 1912 





Date. 


1913. 
Apr. 15 


Apr. 
Apr. 


12 
19 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 22 


May 


May 20 


29 
16 


Apr. 
May 
Apr. 30 
May 
June 


Apr. 23 


May 








Author. 


James W. Reeves, consul, 
Santos. 
Do. 


Julius G. Lay, consul gen- 
a Rio de Janeiro. 
0. 


Do. 
James W. Reeves, consul, 
Santos, 
Julius G. Lay, consul general, 
Bio de Janeiro. ; 
0. 


A. A, Winslow, consul, Val- 
paraiso, 
Do. 


Do. 


Isaac A. Manning, consul, 
parend aaa. 
0. 


C.. Donaldson, consul, Port 
Limon. 

Samuel T. Lee, consul, San 
Jose. 


Consul, Cape Town, South 
Africa, 
James L. Rodgers, consul 
general, Habana, 
0. 


C. M. Hathaway, consul, 
Puerto Plata. 


Charles Baker, vice consul 
general, Guayaquil. 


| George A. Bucklin, jr., consul 


general, Guatemala City. 


David J. D. Myers, consul, 
Puerto Cortes. 

Harold D. Clum, consul, 
Ceiba. 
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Reports received up to July 1, 1913—Continued. 








Title. Date. 
; MEXICO. 
1913. 
Annual report on commerce and industries for calendar year 1912.) Apr. 12 
Electrical supplies: 2c. 20 sts. 4 se dsenee- bees Me adele Aba eee ue Apr. 22 
Automobiles and accessories (little market).........-..--------- Apr. 25 
Attomopbiles‘and:sipplies: «2.0... 4decisceecnet ose eaeee ae sele May 1 
Annual report of commerce and industry for calendar year 1912. .|... do. 2 
VORTLY TOPONE sos oe Se See sind ose. oee See eis Meets Sees an oe Perret May 6 
IREpPOLL On Vehicles): U5 anee Sos e,< ace ee sae heaites eee ke see ae May 9 
Probable exemption of tax from foreign corn for State of Yucatan.|...do..... 
WOMEN GIS a Siete sia ie Se BoE TD eae Se eee ae pall eee May 15 
Annual report ior year 1912 ob. a a. ce nctes essere ae = 2k ene eles a eeraiioie CoE Ree 
Mich tineisystemis 1s 2/5). Mk eee ee Waele « o:aterd Mots ciate May 19 
New uses for by-products of hennequen plant............-..-.-- May 27 
NICARAGUA. 
Motor vebicles'(me market). <2 Os see antec ce sos 2sc5 a eaece ead May 7 
PANAMA. 
Entries and departures of vessels at Balboa, Canal Zone, for 1912.; Apr. 29 
Classes of hat manufacturing. Decree No. 33 of 1913, by which | May 14 
special classes of hat manufacturing are established in some 
schools of Republic. ; 
Annual trade reportsor 1912. L.2< Sense. ae ehaeieeocices aces aseeck May 23 
PG (WARLWAY 2 folie ca seme oct hemes Mateiee ote MERE we entes wc, ateeo May 28 
PARAGUAY. 
Cast-iron soil pipe and fittings (no market)...............--.---- Apr. 11 
Yerba maté...... sais ae eae Meas Se tterre cle ee cae ee ee Tiare doses 
Oil-well supplies (no oil wells in country)........-.....--------- Apr. 19 
Refrigerators (increase in use of ice and refrigerators)...........-|.-. doz-2- 
Steel furniture and expanded metal (little imported).......-....|... aou3 
Report on commerce and industries of Paraguay for 1912........ Apr. 23 
Report on changes in customs tariff, 1912..............-..--..-.. Apr. 25 
PERU. 
Traction-engine demonstration in Peru.......-...-..-.-.------- Apr. 26 
Peru’s exports of crude petroleum and by-products, 1911........ May 23 
Exports and imports of rice during 1911. ..................------ May 24 
URUGUAY. 
Commercial section established in ministry of foreign relations..| Apr. 14 
New line of river steamers to run between Montevideo and Bue- | Apr. 20 
nos Aires. 
Uruguay notes: Relative to prospective and existing trade con- | May 2 
ditions in Uruguay. 
Industrial establishments exempt from taxes in Uruguay......- May 10 
VENEZUELA. 
Sale of American sewing machines...........-.....---.--------- Apr. 30 
Annual report of commerce and industry, 1912.............----.. May 24 














Author. 


C. S. Edwards, consul, Aca- 


pulco. 
Claude EK. Guyant, acting 
consular agent, Ensenada. 


0. 

J. N. Johnston, consul, Mata- 
moros. 

Philip C. Hanna, consul, 
Monterey. 

Louis Hostetter, consul, Her- 
mosillo. 


Do. 

Wilbur T. Gracey, consul, 
Progreso. 
- M. Lawton, 
Oaxaca. 

A. F. Lesher, consul, Tapa- 
chula. 

Claude E. Guayant, consul, 
Salina Cruz. 

Wilbur T. Gracey, consul, 
Progreso. 


consul, 


A.J. Clare, consul, Bluefields. 


Alban G. Snyder, consul gen- 
bas Panama. 
0. 


Paul Osterhout, consula 
agent, Bocas del Toro. 
J. C. Kellogg, consul, Colon. 


Ferris, consul 


Louis G. Dreyfus, vice con- 
sul, Callao. 
Do. 
Do. 


Frederic W. Goding, con- 
at Montevideo. 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 


Herbert R. Wright, consul, 
Puerto Cabello. 

John A. Ray, consul, Mara- 
caibo. bag 
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HE total foreign trade of the Argentine Republic for the year 1912 was 
865,244,725 pesos gold, represented by imports to the value of 384,853,469 
pesos and exports 480,391,256 pesos. The figures for the preceding year 

were: Imports, 366,810,686 pesos; exports, 324,697,538 pesos; total, 691,508,224 pesos. 
There was, therefore, an increase in imports of 18,042,783 pesos and in exports of 
155,693,718 pesos, or an increase in total trade of 173,736,501 pesos. 

These figures do not include coin imports and exports, of which the former amounted 
to 36,077,807 pesos and the latter to 585,621 pesos, an increase for the year in coin 
imports of 23,313,571 pesos and a decrease in coin exports of 2,422,976. 

The Argentine gold peso is worth commercially about 97 cents United States gold. 
At this rate the foreign commerce for the year 1912 amounted to $839,287,383, of 
which $373,307,865 was imports and $465,979,518 exports. For the preceding year 
(1911) the imports were $355,806,365; exports, $314,956,612; total, $670,762,977. 


IMPORTS. 


The imports, by principal countries of origin, were as follows: 








1909 1910 1911 | 1912 














| 
Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 
ieipedkern eon sche a) S08 ery a lh ihe 99,198,269 | 109,377,394 | 108,637,430 | 118, 669, 226 
(CATT NTI a ees es ae Aer mn ene 44,555,770 | 61,128,888 | 65,862,211 63, 941, 503 
naitedistatesesecs. fo sees ey AD eT: 43,068,829 | 48,418,892 | 52,353,390 | 59,126,951 
TRS Wa@ Ec a 8 Rem a a aa 30,801,132 | 33,650,640] 38,026,555 | 37,618,578 
Myer ets ee vans APR RCL ULE (RE Se 26,868,106 | 31,776,115 | 29,345,979 | 32, 487,152 
i gL STU a Tigi am Ca ee er ee ehh ce 13,570,074 | 19,598,982] 19,485,211 20, 370, 530 
TP TBios os oA ea Rg 9,326,671 | 10,910,910] 11,279,465 | 11,928,307 
TERE ts eter ee EPS PES oe ee a eh 8,177, 805 9, 103, 594 8,461, 416 | 9, 547, 236 
RILISM POSSESSIONS so. 0.5 ose. ec oceania ato 6, 037, 304 5, 950, 806 4,494, 886 | 6, 093, 128 
PRUISURIASELUEN SALTY eave barat sas ciss heeled eeu ,fem 2, 966, 802 3, 466, 115 4,304,114 | 3, 476, 805 
NC UMER ANd Shanes cetae teu sesame ek esc 2, 211,110 2,517, 189 2,977, 739 | 3, 441, 667 
Eten yp ees area ASR = Eases anie A GRR Yar 2, 496, 611 2, 262, 394 3, 069, 648 | 2,496, 913 
SNPADG LE Nis ae eee pe cle 850, 132 1, 201, 049 1, 666, 645 | 2, 290, 206 
(Cea GENS A So Rie eae US en 1,891, 530 2,577, 506 2,883, 761 | 2, 266, 257 
Switzerland 2, 568, 763 2, 521, 594 2, 867, 224 | 2,183, 400 
Paraguay 1, 660, 174 1,554, 777 2,961,393 | 2,127, 506 
NIOIWENV ERMA DEES AE ao a eee 905,483 | 1,012,719 1,041,123 | 1, 468, 794 
Cin SE eee Se 648, 491 850, 711 814, 767 1, 105, 380 
Japan... 304, 270 763, 365 519, 627 774, 885 
Ci aaeae 452, 681 481, 549 682, 302 | 571, 412 
Australia 261, 576 | 78,411 | 4 424,190 | 544, 394 
_PLOTH ROLE Lee ee pe ee 298,971 | 358, 279 481, 848 | 503, 082 
CONROE 2 aja las a LE pe Spemie epee 589, 833 | 527, 536 690, 938 | 503, 847 
ERTS ea es ts OP ea oe 739, 915 484, 403 1,738,131 | 262, 859 
Runkey. = .2. UR REC aR ie ae 61, 090 113, 143 338, 877 | 103, 501 
Dufek possessions’). 5232 Sask SHEE SEE: 781, 709 15, 164 411,545 | 31,140 
TPR SS sepa oe aes ae I ee A 511, 440 462, 990 521, 603 | 2,360 














Of the eight leading countries there was a gain in 1912 over 1911 in imports from 
the United Kingdom of 10,031,796 pesos; from the United States of 6,773,561 pesos, 
from Italy of 3,141,173 pesos, from Brazil of 1,085,820 pesos, from Belgium of 885,319 
pesos, and from Spain of 648,842 pesos. There was a loss in imports from Germany 


of 1,920,708 pesos and from France of 407,977 pesos. 
Wy 
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The percentage that the imports from these eight countries bears to the total Argen- 
tine imports for the last four years is shown in the following table: 


































Countries. 1909 1910 1911 1912 
| Per cent. Per cent. Percent. | Per cent. 
United Kingdom 32.8 31.1 29. 30.8 
Germany..... crt) 14.7 17.4 18.0 16.6 
United States. Se) 14,2 13.8 14.3 15.4 
PATO Get tee ys he eet ey Ne eS A, see EL Me | 10.2 9.6 10.4 9.8 
fb pea aR ore aad ese eee Ee SO at ie RL 8.9 9.0 8.0 8.5 
BEloU Aa ae Bete ale fe ae Paik eg Ses aio 4.5 5.6 5.3 5.3 
UD ALEL ae sere he ee On ae ee ae er ig ae ams lo ia Bele Sel 3.1 3.1 
Brazil eee oe eek Rete Or et hay keene uae neta 2.7 | 2.6 2.3 2.5 
The imports under 19 major classifications were: 
4 ie Oe ea Wao ty ‘% i ! | 
f. 1909 1910 1911 ' 1912 
: | Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 
ive animals oq.) ss 4% sep be Soke gone he repe eens 2 ) 1, 545, 853 964, 442 521,530 558, 975 
Wood products... .o. eee | 23,014,691 | 27,141,259 | 29,336,767 30, 140, 447 
Dl 21 a ey BSE BOTS ey Sa | 6,201, 028 6,081,719 5, 891, 805 7,594, 968 
Wines, liquors, and other beverages..........-- | 13,410, 486 14, 951,151 13,799,170 14, 677,392 
Textiles and manufactures thereof.........-.--- | 59,923,699 68, 365, 167 69, 698, 095 78,370, 163 
Oils; praaseNete. 25.) .2. 5 eee cee eee 11, 852, 943 13, 892, 439 15, 890, 464 18, 446, 032 
Chemicals and pharmaceutical products.......- | — 10, 203,393 12, 289, 907 12, 178, 274 14, 281, 226 
Paints saves; Stel.) 4.0 oo. eee eee meet 1,997, 105 2,305, 042 2,444, 818 2,515, 287 
Timber, woods, straw, and manufactures there- | 
(05 PRPS ita MOL a ae et eT et ea eg ot ds ee 7,639,715 8, 670,726 10, 400,579 9, 888, 377 
Paper and manufactures thereof...........----- | 6,638,359 8,307, 701 8, 669, 980 9, 866, 902 
Hides, skins, and manufactures.............--- 2,581, 165 3,075, 615 3,597, 784 3, 903, 152 
Tron, steel, and manufactures..../...........-- 36, 575, 232 43,119, 488 43,085,741 45, 997, 642 
Other metals and manufactures.........-...-.- 10, 210, 824 12,870, 455 15, 479, 686 14,366, 709 
Agricultural implements and machinery....... | 16,651,610 18, 921, 823 13, 692,372 12,552,048 
Locomotion: Railway cars,equipment, rails, etc.,| 
carriages, wagons, automobiles, bicycles, etc... 31,711,285 | 35,095,183 | 36,865,379 32,798, 668 
Earths, stones, glass, coal, etc..........--------| 21,758, 269 30, 925,510 33, 202, 076 33, 617, 226 
Building materials. <222 0. | 2 ee tc 5 | 28,305,889 29, 237, 334 33,789, 444 31, 265, 467 
Mleetrical-apparatus: >.<. i-sceesees foe Ses ee ec 4,216, 914 5,741,530 6, 683, 673 9,308, 785 
Miseellaneous 2. ccs =. chee Meee cee dae eee 8, 257, 635 9, 814, 165 11, 583, 049 14, 704, 003 
Both aos, Uk ORR ee eee La 302,756,095 | 351,770,656 | 366,810,686 | 384,853, 469 
in United States oid <b feec 2c ce nn eee $293, 673,412 | $341, 217,536 | $355,806,365 | $373,307, 865 








LIVE ANIMALS. 


Under this title is included .15 per cent of all imports, which are principally from 
the following countries in the order given: Uruguay, United Kingdom, and France. 

The principal live animal imports in 1912 were 6,925 horned cattle, value 145,224 
pesos; 515 horses, value 58,680 pesos; 127,095 sheep, value 330,033 pesos. 


FOOD PRODUCTS. 


Under this title is inclided 7.83 per cent of all imports. 

Food products are glivided into two general classes, namely, animal food products, 
1911, 5,637,516 pesos; 1912, 6,389,045 pesos; vegetable food products, 1911, 23,699,251 
pesos; 1912, 23,751,402 pesos. The principal animal food products in 1912 were: Cod- 
fish, cut or shredded, 402,596 kilos, worth 80,519 pesos, principally from Norway and 
Germany in the order given. Codfish, whole, 4,567,989 kilos, worth 639,519 pesos, 
from Norway, the United Kingdom, and Germany. Canned meats, 88,063 pesos, from 
the United States, France, and the United Kingdom. Sausages 314,311 pesos, from 
Italy, Spain, and Germany. Eggs, 401,668 pesos, from Uruguay, Italy, Spain, and 
the United Kingdom. Hams, 443,225 pesos, from the United Kingdom principally. 
Condensed milk, 97,447 pesos, from Switzerland principally. Oysters, 53,942 pesos, 
from the United States principally. Canned fish, 671,158 pesos, from Italy, Spain, 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United States. Fish in brines, 203,122 pesos, 
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from Spain, Italy, and the Netherlands. Sardines, 1,068,836 pesos, from Spain, with 
lesser amounts from Norway, Portugal, and France. Cheese, 2,149,844 pesos, from 
Italy principally, smaller amounts from Switzerland, Netherlands, and France. 

Vegetable food products are divided into 5 subclasses: Fruits, 1911, 2,536,009 pesos; 
1912, 2,767,896 pesos; spices and condiments, 1911, 6,041,787 pesos; 1912, 4,385,865 
pesos; grains and vegetables, 1911, 5,176,081 pesos; 1912, 5,676,110 pesos; substances 
for infusions and drinks, 1911, 8,700,905 pesos; 1912, 9,480,514 pesos; flour, pastes. 
starch, etc., 1911, 1,244,469 pesos; 1912, 1,441,017 pesos. 

The principal fruit imports in 1912 were: Olives, 449,074 pesos, from Spain prin- 
cipally, with lesser amounts from Italy, Greece, and France. Almonds, 171,125 pesos, 
from Italy and Spain. Bananas, 135,528 pesos, from Brazil. Chestnuts, 69,468 pesos, 
from Italy and Spain. Cherries, 113,081 pesos, from France. Glacéd fruits, 96,630 
pesos, from France and the United Kingdom. Fruitsin brandy or other liquors, 138,838 
pesos, from Italy, the United Kingdom, and France. Fresh fruits, 327,336 pesos, from 
Uruguay, Italy, Spain, Paraguay, Brazil, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
Dried fruits, 114,697 pesos, from the United Statesand Chile. Lemons, 68,964 pesos, - 
from Italy. Apples, 96,794 pesos; oranges, 210,662 pesos, from Paraguay, Brazil, and 
Spain. Nuts, 255,757 pesos, from Chile. Dried figs, 141,206 pesos, from Italy, Spain, 
and Greece. Raisins, 170,018 pesos, from Spain, Greece, and Turkey. 

The principal imports under spices and condiments in 1912 were: Garlic and onions, 
268,850 pesos, from Spain, Uruguay, Italy, and Portugal. Saffron, 289,900 pesos, from 
France. Sugar, refined, 11,043 tons, worth 883,474 pesos, from Austria-Hungary, 
Germany, and France; unrefined, 19,033 tons, worth 1,142,001 pesos, from Germany. 
Pickles, 53,595 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Mushrooms, 148,369 pesos, from 
Italy and France. Mustard, 51,893 pesos, from France, the United Kingdom, and 
China. Tomato catsup, 784,139 pesos, from Italy. Ground pepper, 218,052 pesos, 
from Spain. Whole pepper, 124,153 pesos, from Italy, Germany, and the British and 
Dutch possessions. English sauce, 124,572 pesos, fromthe United Kingdom. Vanilla, 
44,772 pesos, from France and Germany. 

The principal grain and vegetable imports in 1912 were: Rice, 46,897 tons, worth 
2,862,457 pesos, from Italy, the British possessions, Germany, and the United King- 
dom Carob. beans, 1,918 tons, worth 80,773 pesos, from Chile. Oats (cereal food), 
76,080 pesos, from the United Kingdom and the United States. Chick peas, 3,228 
tons, worth 258,245 pesos, from Spain, Chile, Italy, and France. Preserved vege- 
tables, 401,430 pesos; malt, 22,265 tons, worth 1,113,244 pesos, from Austria-Hungary 
and Germany. Peanuts, 4,067 tons, worth 203,367 pesos, from France, Germany, 
China, Paraguay, and the British possessions. Whole peppers, 1,867 tons, worth 
280,120 pesos; porotos (a kind of pea), 5,956 tons, worth 297,797 pesos, from Chile 
and Austria-Hungary. 

The principal imports in 1912 classified as substances used for infusions and drinks 
were: Chickory, 124,348 pesos, from France and Germany. Cacao, 241,596 pesos, 
from Brazil, with lesser amounts from Ecuador, British possessions, Venezuela, and 
Bolivia. Coffee, 1,690,880 pesos, from Brazil. Coca, 141,055 pesos, from Bolivia. 
Chocolate in paste, 224,829 pesos, from France. Chocolate in powder, 104,705 pesos, 
from the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and France. Hops, 102,942 pesos, from 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. Tea, 1,110,905 pesos, from China, the British posses- 
sions, and the United Kingdom. Yerba mate, 5,724,194 pesos, from Brazil and 
Paraguay. : 

The principal imports in 1912 under flour, paste, starch, etc., were: Starch, 99,089 
pesos, from Belgium, Germany, and the United Kingdom. Biscuits, 108,130 pesos, 
from the United Kingdom. Bonbons, caramels, and other sweets, 846,894 pesos, from 
France, the United Kingdom, Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Germany. Farina, 95,842 
pesos, from Brazil. Macaroni, 251,749 pesos, from Italy, the United Kingdom, France, 
and the United States. 
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TOBACCO. 


Under this title is included 1.97 per cent of the total imports: 

The principal imports under this head in 1912 were: Havana cigars, 242,963 pesos, 
from Cuba and the United States. Other cigars, 1,134,012 pesos, from Italy, Switzer- 
land, the Netherlands, and Belgium. Cigarettes, 77,816 pesos, from Uruguay, Italy, 
the United Kingdom, Cuba, Egypt, and Germany. Tobacco extract (sheep dip), 
2,433,169 pesos, from the United Kingdom, with small amounts from the United States 
and Italy. Leaf tobacco, Habana, 995,789 pesos, from Cuba, United States, and 
Germany. Paraguayana, 98,667 pesos, from Paraguay. Other leaf, 2,517,108 pesos, 
from Brazil, the United States, Turkey, and Belgium. 


WINES, LIQUORS, AND OTHER BEVERAGES. 


Under this title is included 3.81 per cent of the total imports. 

This general heading is divided into three subheads: Wines, 1911, 9,771,928 
pesos; 1912, 10,187,471 pesos. Spirits and liqueurs, 1911, 3,166,849 pesos; 1912, 
3,298,873 pesos. Other beverages, 1911, 920,393 pesos; 1912, 1,191,048 pesos. ; 

The principal imports in 1912 under wines were: Champagne, 1,020,640 pesos, 
from France, with small amounts from Germany, Spain, and Italv; sherry, bottled, 
20,456 pesos; in casks 22,404 pesos, from Spain. Port, bottled, 66,976 pesos; in casks 
77,255 pesos, from Portugal. Vermuth, bottled, 2,930,440 pesos; in casks, 13,770 
pesos, from Italy and France. Other bottled wines, sparkling, 167,680 pesos, from 
Italy and France; still, 374,488 pesos, from Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, Germany, 
and the United Kingdom. Medicinal, with quinine, 237,744 pesos, from Spain, 
France, and Italy. Other medicinal 346,811 pesos, from Italy, France, and the 
United Kingdom. Other wines in casks, fine, 74,911 pesos, from Portugal, Spain, 
and France; medium, 771,162 pesos, from Italy, Spain, and France; ordinary, 
4,059,170 pesos, from Italy, Spain, and France. 

The principal imports in 1912 under spirts and liqueurs were: Absinthe, bottled, 
55,708 pesos; in casks, 6,311 pesos, from France. Aniseed, 154,636 pesos, from Spain. 
Angostura bitters, 1,108,028 pesos, from France, Italy, Germany, and Austria-Hungary, 
Cognac, bottled, 436,850 pesos; in casks, 334,716 pesos, from France and Spain. Char- 
treuse, 54,384 pesos, from France, Spain, and Italy. Gin, bottled, 231,924 pesos; 
in casks, 37,252 pesos, from the Netherlands and the United Kingdom. Other liqueurs 
283,654 pesos, from France, Netherlands, and Italy. Rum, bottled, 126,528 pesos; 
in casks, 9,955 pesos, from France, and the French and English possessions. Whisky, 
bottled, 408,353 pesos; in casks, 25,481 pesos, from the United Kingdom, with small 
amounts from the United States, Canada, and Belgium. 

The principal imports in 1912 under other beverages were: Mineral waters, 591, 720 
pesos, from Italy, France, Austria-Hungary, Germany, and Spain. Beer, bottled, 
169,344 pesos; in casks, 17,553 pesos, from the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Germany. Ginger ale, 44,354 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Sweet drinks; 
54,842 pesos, from the United Kingdom, France, and Spain. Cider, 299,575 pesos, 


from Spain. 
TEXTILES AND MANUFACTURES THEREOF. 


Under this title is included 20.36 per cent of the total imports. 

This heading is divided into four subheads: Silk, 1911, 5,865,313 pesos, 1912, 6,547,846 
pesos; wool, 1911, 14,249,238 pesos, 1912, 14,373,567 pesos; cotton, 1911, 35,576,547 
pesos, 1912, 38,138,408 pesos; other fibers, 1911, 14,006,997 pesos, 1912, 19,310,342 
pesos. 

The principal silk imports in 1912 were: Ribbons, all silk, 647,466 pesos, from 
France, Germany, and Italy; mixed, 232,461 pesos, from France, Italy, Germany, 
the United Kingdom, and Switzerland. Neckties, 69,648 pesos, from Italy, France, 
and the United Kingdom. Laces, all silk, 26,533 pesos, from Italy, France, and the 
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United Kingdom; mixed, 45,260 pesos, from the United Kingdom, France, and 
Germany. Thread, 136,308 pesos, from Germany, France, and Italy. Stockings, 
89,200 pesos, from France, Germany, and the United Kingdom. Handkerchieis, 
all silk, 691,621 pesos, from Japan, France, the United Kingdom, and Italy; mixed, 
73,344 pesos, from Italy, France, and Spain. Umbrellas and parasols, 49,204 pesos, 
from France, Germany, and the United Kingdom. Furniture trimmings, 81,211 
pesos, from Italy, France, and the United Kingdom. Dress trimmings, all silk, 
315,343 pesos; mixed, 233,434 pesos, from Germany, France,and Italy. Piece goods, all 
silk, 2,426,664 pesos, from France, Italy, Germany, the United Kingdom, Switzer 
land, and Japan; raw silk, 79,288 pesos, from France, the United Kingdom, Germany, 
and Italy; mixed, 354,872 pesos, from France, Germany, Italy, and the United King- 
dom. Veils and scarfs, 162,220 pesos, from France, Germany, Italy, and the United 
Kingdom. Ready-made clothing, allsilk, 471,329 pesos, from France, the United King- 
dom, Germany, and Italy; mixed, 40,179 pesos, from France and the United Kingdom. 
The principal imports in 1912 under wool were: Ready-made clothing, all wool, 
1,681,546 pesos, from Germany, France, and the United Kingdom; mixed, 45,049 
pesos, from France, the United Kingdom, and Germany. Table covers, 74,171 pesos, 
from Germany and the United Kingdom. Shawls, 96,538 pesos, from France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, and Italy. Felt, 171,044 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Italy, and 
Germany. Embroidery and knitting worsteds, 288,592 pesos, from Germany, France, 
and the United Kingdom. Yarn, all wool, 599,170 pesos, from Italy, France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, and the United Kingdom; mixed, 81,827 pesos, from Italy, France, 
Spain, and Germany. Cloaks and ponchos, 53,559 pesos, from Germany, the United 
Kingdom, and Belgium. Stockings, 108,426 pesos, from France, the United King- 
dom, and Germany. Billiard-table cloth, 40,256 pesos, from France and Germany. 
Piece goods, all wool, 6,173,821 pesos; mixed, 2,900,677 pesos, from the United King- 
dom, Germany, France, and Belgium; silk, mixed, 549,808 pesos, from France, the 
United Kingdom, and Germany. Plush, 1,104,345 pesos, from the United Kingdom, 
France, and Turkey. 
The principal imports of cotton in 1912 were: Ready-made clothing, 1,229,160 pesos, 
from France and the United Kingdom. Yarn, dyed, 1,040,103 pesos, from Italy, the 
Netherlands, Germany, Belgium, and the United Kingdom; undyed, 1,563,514 pesos, 
from Italy, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, the United States, and France. 
Sacks, 352,142 pesos, from the United Kingdom, the United States, the Netherlands, 
and Belgium. Chemise, 50,044 pesos, from Germany and France. Table covers, 
136,828 pesos, from France, Italy, Germany, and Belgium. Ribbons, 329,725 pesos, 
from Germany, Italy, France, and the United Kingdom. Bedspreads, 630,957 
pesos, from Italy, and the United Kingdom. Belting, 161,957 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and Germany. Corsets, 53,341 pesos, from France, the 
United States, and Italy. Curtains, 102,686 pesos, from France, the United Kingdom, 
and Germany. Laces, 1,397,930 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany Switzer- 
land, and France. Fringes, 73,209 pesos, from Italy, Germany, and the United 
Kingdom. Coarse thread for wax matches, 220,335 pesos, from Spain, France, and 
Italy. Blankets, 147,148 pesos, from Germany, Belgium, and France. Gloves, 
51,505 pesos, from Germany. Sewing thread, 936,995 pesos, from the United King- 


dom, France, and Belgium. Knitting thread, 39,928 pesos, from the United Kingdom, 


Italy, and Germany. Twine, 306,502 pesos, from the United Kingdom, France, and 
Germany. Napkins and doilies, 178,029 pesos, from Germany, Italy, and the United 
Kingdom. Stockings, 1,458,262 pesos, from Germany and France. Handkerchiefs, 
976,969 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Italy, France, and Germany. Passemen- 
terie, 107,616 pesos, from Italy, Germany, and France. Ponchos, 88,371 pesos, from 
Belgium and Germany. Dimity, 163,242 pesos, from Italy and the United Kingdom. 
Canvas, 412,828 pesos, from the United States, the United Kingdom, and Belgium. 
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Muslin, bleached, 4,987,636 pesos, from the United Kingdom, with small amounts 
from Italy, Germany, and France; unbleached, 118,223 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom and Italy; dyed, 10,689,828 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Italy, Belgium, 
Germany, and France. Drill, 1,167,941 pesos, from the United Kingdom and Italy. 
Prints, 3,827,393 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, Spain, and Italy. 
Piece goods, wool mixed, 1,304,883 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, 
Belgium, and France; silk mixed, 1,500,236 pesos, from the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, and Italy; other piece goods, 1,098,089 pesos, from the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, Spain, and Italy. Towels, 304,776 pesos, from Italy, the United 
Kingdom, Spain, and Germany. Dish and floor cloths, 95,095 pesos, from Germany 
and Belgium. 

The principal imports in 1912 under other fibers were: Damask, 57,581 pesos, from 
France, Germany, and the United Kingdom. Alpargatas (a kind of cloth sandal), 
finished, 111,758 pesos; unfinished, 134,788 pesos, from Spain. Ready-made clothing, 
linen, 148,444 pesos, from France, Germany, the United Kingdom, and Belgium; 
other fibers, 36,815 pesos, from France, Germany, and the United Kingdom. Bags, 
800,384 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, and the British possessions. 
Sail cloth, 1,198,606 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Belgium, France, and Germany. 
Manila rope, 69,435 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Chemises, linen, 37,860 pesos, 
from Germany, France, and the United Kingdom; waterproof coats and cloaks, 
110,955 pesos, from the United Kingdom and France. Canvas coats, 142,590 pesos, 
from the United Kingdom. Coti (a kind of thick cloth or ticking), 180,780 pesos, 
from Belgium and Germany. Collars, linen, 108,740 pesos, from the United Kingdom 
and Germany. Chuse (a thin fiber cloth), 84,999 pesos, from the United Kingdom | 
Belgium, and Germany. Lace, linen, 58,270 pesos, from Spain, France, and the 
United Kingdom. Burlap, 259,508 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, 
and Italy. Artificial flowers and ornaments, 73,498 pesos, from France and Germany. 
Canvas and bags for meat wrapping, 586,747 pesos, from the United Kingdom. 
Women’s hats and bonnets, 178,344 pesos, from France. Jute bagging, 8,658,175 pesos, 
from the British possessions, and the United Kingdom. Twine for binding and 
like uses, 673,990 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Italy, and Germany. Oilcloth, 
388,080 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, and the United States. Tackle 
and cordage, 418,011 pesos, from Italy, the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Germany. Linen thread, 141,199 pesos, from Belgium, Germany, and the United 
Kingdom. Canvas, 785,904 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Italy, Belgium, and 
Germany. Wagon cloth, 222,979 pesos, from the United Kingdom, France, and 
Germany. Napkins and doilies, 225,779 pesos, from Germany, France, the United 
Kingdom, and Belgium. Stockings, thread, 305,068 pesos, from France, Germany, 
and Spain; other fibers, 66,988 pesos, from France, the United Kingdom, and Germany. 
Handkerchiefs, 149,770 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Belgium, and France. 
Pita, in hanks, 105,520 pesos, from the United Kingdom and the British possessions. 
Hats, fur, 183,320 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Italy, and the United States. 
Elastic cloth for shoes, 96,628 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Italy, and Germany. 
Other elastic cloth, 171,952 pesos, from Italy, the United Kingdom, and Germany. 
Piece goods, linen, 817,790 pesos, from Belgium, the United Kingdom, France, and 
Germany. Waterproof cloth, 225,759 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Jute cloth, 
48,180 pesos, from Belgium and Germany. Other piece goods 68,703 pesos, from the 
United Kingdom, France, Italy, and Germany. Towels, 147,547 pesos, from Italy, 
Germany, and Belgium. Jute thread and twine, 149,560 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom and Belgium. 

OILS, GREASES, ETC. 


Under this title is included 4.79 per cent of the total imports. 
The principal imports in 1912 under this head were: Cottonseed oil, 872,957 pesos, 
from the United States. Schist oil, 381,892 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Cod- 
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liver oil, 63,195 pesos, from the United States and the United Kingdom. Linseed 
oil, 52,227 pesos, from the United Kingdom and France. Lubricating oil, 2,609,693 
pesos, from the United States and the United Kingdom. Rape oil, 31,998 pesos, from 
the United Kingdom. Olive oil, 4,921,157 pesos, from Italy, Spain, the United 
States, and France. Palm oil, 146,566 pesos, from the United Kingdom, South Africa, 
and the British possessions. Spirits of turpentine, 257,629 pesos, from the United 
States. Kerosefe, 2,372,205 pesos, from the United States, Butter, 73,122 pesos, 
from Denmark and the United Kingdom. Naphtha, unrefined, 5,917,883 pesos, from 
the United States, United Kingdom, Dutch and British possessions, and Peru. 
Paraffin, 35,634 pesos, from the United States, Germany, and the United Kingdom. 
Petroleum, residuous, 38,293 pesos, from the United States. Vaseline, 47,239 pesos, 
from the United States, the United Kingdom, and Germany. 


CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS. 


Under this title is included 3.71 per cent of the total imports, which are princi- 
pally from the following countries in the order given: France, Germany, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Italy, Belgium, and Spain. 

The principal imports in 1912 under this head were: Acetic acid, 74,239 pesos, 
from the Netherlands, Germany, and Belgium. Boric acid, 22,689 pesos, from the 
United Kingdom, Germany, Italy, and France. Citric acid, 156,324 pesos, from the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and France. Sulphuric acid, 62,716 pesos, from the Nether- 
lands, Germany, and Belgium. Tannic acid, 28,193 pesos, from Germany. ‘Tartaric 
acid, 917,095 pesos, from Germany and Italy. Medicinal cotton, 117,089 pesos, from 
Germany, Italy, and Austria. Alum, 164,227 pesos, from the United Kingdom. 
Anhydrous ammonia, 95,369 pesos, from the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and Austria. Bicarbonate of soda, 57,781 pesos, from the United Kingdom and the 
United States. Stearin candles, 1,134,273 pesos, from Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom. Paraffin candles, 63,788 pesos, from the United Kingdom 
and Germany. Carbolic capsules, 68,900 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Car- 
bonate of soda, 162,946 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Calcium carbide, 532,090 
pesos, from Norway, the United States, and Sweden. Calcium chloride, 46,599 pesos, 
from France. Fireworks, 52,108 pesos, from the United States and China. Glue, 
96,288 pesos, from Germany, Italy, and France. Rennet, 31,232 pesos, from Germany 
and Sweden. Dynamite, 54,559 pesos, from the United Kingdom and Germany. 
Tanning extract, 152,831 pesos, from Italy and France. Medicinal gauze, 109,857 
pesos, from Germany, Italy, France, and the United States. Gelatin, 37,817 pesos, 
from France, Germany, and Austria. Glycerin, 39,289 pesos, from Germany, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the United States. Glucose, 286,238 pesos, 
from the United States. Gums, not otherwise mentioned, 151,525 pesos, from the 
United Kingdom, Germany, Italy, and France. Common soap, 232,826 pesos, from 
the United Kingdom, France, and the United States. Scented soap, 91,743 pesos, 
from the United Kingdom, Germany, and France. Medicated soap, 304,299 pesos, 
from the United States, France, and Germany. Malted milk, 89,869 pesos, from the 
United States. Proprietary medicines, 2,271,111 pesos, from France, the United 
States, Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom. Perfumery, 1,462,695 pesos, 
from France, the United Kingdom, and Germany. Peroxide of manganese, 48,540 
pesos, from Belgium and Germany. Pitch, 435,519 pesos, from the United States. 
Photographic plates, 127,634 pesos, from France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Insect powder, 47,047 pesos, from Austria-Hungary. Gunpowder, blasting, 
77,360 pesos, from the United Kingdom and Germany; other, 493,137 pesos, from 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and Germany. Roots, herbs, seeds, etc., 
medicinal, 109,468 pesos, from Italy, France, and Germany. Sea salt, 444,586 pesos, 
from Spain. Table salt, 51,313 pesos, from the United Kingdom and Germany. 
Scouring soaps, 101,206 pesos, from the United States and France. Sesquisulphide 
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of phosphorus, 38,440 pesos, from the United Kingdom and Switzerland. Silicate 
of sodium, 78,946 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Caustic soda, 328,779 pesos, 
from the United Kingdom. Soda ash, 70,665 pesos, from the United Kingdom. 
Sulphate of aluminum, 65,048 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, and Bel- 
gium. Barites, 35,275 pesos, from Germany. Sulphate of copper, 193,283 pesos, 
from the United States and the United Kingdom. Carbon sulphide, 161,408 pesos, 
from France, the United Kingdom, and Germany. Borated talc, 74,634 pesos, from 


the United States. 
PAINTS, DYES, ETC. 


Under this title is included 6.5 per cent of the total imports, which are principally 
from the following countries in the order given: United Kingdom, Germany, the 
United States, France, and the Netherlands. 

The principal imports in 1912 under this head were: White lead, 91,793 pesos, from 
Germany and the United Kingdom. Aniline, 184,592 pesos, from Germany and 
France. Ultramarine, 105,594 pesos, from Germany and the United Kingdom. Var- 
nishes, 534,454 pesos, from the United Kingdom, the United States, the Netherlands, 
and Germany. Shoe blacking, 96,039 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, 
and the United States. Paint, in powder or lump, 274,555 pesos, from Germany, 
France, and the United Kingdom. Mixed paints, 664,389 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and the United States. Enamel paints, 188,320 pesos, from the 
United States, the Netherlands, Germany, and the United Kingdom. Pencils and 
crayons, 91,866 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
Red lead, 53,065 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, and the Netherlands. 
Printing and lithographing ink, 127,830 pesos, from France, Germany, and the United 
States. Writing ink, 64,862 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, and France. 


TIMBER, WOODS, STRAW, AND MANUFACTURES THEREOF. 


Under this title is included 2.57 per cent of the total imports. 

The heading is divided into two classes: First, primary and relatively primary 
products, 1911, 4,676,794 pesos; 1912, 3,756,520 pesos; the imports being principally 
from the following countries in the order given—Paraguay, United States, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, Germany, and France: Second, manufactures, 1911, 5,723,785 pesos; 
1912, 6,131,857 pesos, the imports being principally from the following countries in the 
order given. Germany, the United States, France, the United Kingdom, Austria, 
Hungary, Italy, and Belgium. 

The principal imports in 1912 under the first subhead were: Cork, 381,164 pesos 
from Spain, the United States, Portugal, and France. Empty casks and staves, 
937,199 pesos, from the United States and the United Kingdom. Ash in the rough, 
82,600 pesos, from the United States and Canada. Hardwood lumber, 679,708 pesos, 
from Paraguay. Other lumber, 51,290 pesos, from Paraguay, the United States, and 
Australia. Walnut, 88,681 pesos, from France, the United States, and Italy. Oak 
in the rough, 394,157 pesos, from the United States; dressed, 31,791 pesos, from Bel- 
gium and the United States. Cedar logs, 94,977 pesos, from Paraguay and Brazil. 
Fence posts, 44,235 pesos, from Paraguay; other posts, 146,582 pesos, from Germany, 
Italy, and the United States. 

For other lumber, see building materials. 

Straw, rushes, etc., 103,597 pesos, from Mexico, Germany, Belgium, and Italy. 

Wood pulp, 598,345 pesos, from Russia, Sweden, and Germany. 

The principal imports in 1912 under the second subhead were: Trunks, 21,570 pesos, 
from Germany, the United Kingdom, and France. Tool handles, 167,575 pesos, from 
the United States, Italy, the United Kingdom, and France. Boxes, wood, 213,466 
pesos, from Sweden, France, and Germany. Boxes, meat packing, 174,104 pesos, 
from Sweden, the United Kingdom, and Uruguay. Wheelbarrows and trucks, 56,410 
pesos, from the United States. Corks, made, 129,232 pesos, from Spain. Matting, 
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27,469 pesos, from Japan, France, and Italy. Ice chests, 61,846 pesos, from the United 
States and Germany. Musical instruments not otherwise mentioned, 203,265 pesos, 
from Germany, France, and Italy. Furniture in general, 2,765,004 pesos, from the 
.United States, the United Kingdom, France, Austria-Hungary, Germany, and Italy. 

’ Pianolas, 20,000 pesos, from Germany, the United States, and the United Kingdom. 
Pianos, 907,395 pesos, from Germany, France, the United States, and Spain. Hobby 
horses, 34,972 pesos, from France. Pipes, tobacco, 62,311 pesos, from Italy, Germany, 
and France. Straw hats, 296,550 pesos, from Italy, the United Kingdom, and France. 
Shoe pegs, 84,975 pesos, from France, Switzerland, and Germany. 


PAPER AND MANUFACTURES. 


Under this title is included 2.57 per cent of the totalimports. The heading is divided 
into two classes, namely: Paper and cardboard, 1911, 5,224,517 pesos; 1912, 5,749,443 
«pesos, the imports being from principally the following countries in the order given— 
Germany, the United States, the United Kingdom, France, the Netherlands, Italy, 
and Sweden: Manufactures, 1911, 3,445,463 pesos; 1912, 4,117,459 pesos, the im- 
ports being principally from the following countries in the order given—Germany, the 
United Kingdom, Spain, France, Italy, and the United States. 

Under the first subhead the principal imports in 1912 were: Pasteboard, 608,637 
pesos, from Germany, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Cardboard, 150,469 pesos, from 
Germany, Spain, and Italy. Carbon paper, 38,456 pesos, from the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Germany. Print paper, 27,813 tons, valued at 1,668,792 pesos, 
from the United States, Germany, the United Kingdom, and Sweden. Wrapping 
paper, 78,477 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, France, and Belgium. 
Writing paper, 3,161 tons, valued at 474,124 pesos, from Germany, Italy, the United 
Kingdom, and Spain. Photographers’ paper, 108,998 pesos, from Germany and the 
United States. Cigarette paper, 304,340 pesos, from France and Austria. Sandpaper, 
30,253 pesos, from Germany, the United States, and the United Kingdom. Fly paper, 
25,025 pesos, from the United States. Building paper, 7,978 tons, worth 1,196,644 
pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, and the Netherlands. Blotting paper, 
82,035 pesos, from the United States, the United Kingdom, and Germany. ‘Tissue 
paper, 128,671 pesos, from Germany, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and Italy. Wall 
paper, 288,875 pesos, from Germany, France, the United Kingdom, and Belgium. 

The principal imports in 1912 under paper manufactures were: Bags, 52,858 pesos, 
from Germany, the United Kingdom, and France. Calendars, 34,953 pesos, from Ger- 
many, France, and the United Kingdom. Boxes, 74,043 pesos, from Germany, France, 
and the United Kingdom. Paper collars, cuffs, and dickies, 121,251 pesos, from 
Germany. Labels, 51,698 pesos, from the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and 
the United States. Hypolithographic printed matter, 985,568 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom, Germany, France, the United States, and Italy. Books and pamphlets, 
1,300,323 pesos, from Spain, France, Italy, the United Kingdom, Germany, and the 
United States. Blank books, 299,566 pesos, from Germany, Italy, and the United 
Kingdom. Music, 33,688 pesos, from Germany, Italy, and France. Playing cards, 
26,160 pesos, from Spain, the United States, and France. Papier-maché, 117,054 
pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, and France. Lithographs, engravings, 
and maps, 138,244 pesos, from Germany, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and Italy. Envelopes, 245,989 pesos, from Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom. 
Postal and other cards, 105,180 pesos, from Germany and Italy. 


HIDES, SKINS, AND MANUFACTURES. 


Under this title is included 1.02 per cent of the total imports, which are prin- 
cipally from the following countries in the order given: United States, France, 
Germany, and the United Kingdom. 
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The principal imports in 1912 under this heading were: Boots and shoes, leather, 
45,262 dozen pairs, valued at 647,012 pesos, from the United Kingdom, the United 
States, France, and Switzerland; other, 26,324 dozen pairs, worth 143,533 pesos, from 
the United Kingdom, France, and Switzerland. Bill books, cigar cases, and pocket 
books, 154,131 pesos, from Germany and France. Belting, 278,336 pesos, from the 
United Kingdom, Germany, the United States, and France. Gloves, 187,974 pesos, 
from France, the United Kingdom, Germany, and Italy. Fur garments, 201,970 pesos, 
from France and Italy. Furs 94,157 pesos, from France and Germany. Calfskins, 
dressed, 112 tons, valued at 444,602 pesos, from Germany, the United States, and 
France. Goat skins, dressed, 154 tons, valued at 780,806 pesos, from the United 
States, France, and Germany. Sheepskins, dressed, 22 tons, valued at 47,661 pesos, 
from Germany, the United Kingdom, and France. Morocco (marroquin), 117 tons, 
valued at 466,908 pesos, from the United States, France, and Germany. Morocco 
(tafilete), 29 tons, valued at 51,263 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Belgium, and 
Germany. Pony skins, 20 tons, worth 57,163 pesos, from France, the United States, 
and Germany. Traveling bags, 51,985 pesos, from Germany and the United Kingdom. 


IRON, STEEL, AND MANUFACTURES. 


Under this title is included 11.95 per cent of the total imports. 

The heading is divided into two classes, viz, primary and relatively primary articles, 
1911, 22,885,459 pesos, 1912, 22,342,960 pesos, the imports being principally from the 
following countries in the order given—United Kingdom, Germany, Belgium, the 
United States, and France; and manufactures, 1911, 20,200,282 pesos, 1912, 23,654,682 
pesos, the imports being principally from the following countries in the order given: 
Germany, the United States, the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, and Italy. 

The principal imports in 1912 under the first subhead were: Steel ingots and plates, 
5,755 tons, valued at 575,463 pesos, from the United Kingdom, with small amounts 
from Germany, the United States, and Belgium. Wire, galvanized, smooth, up to 
No. 14, 41,777 tons, worth 2,088,847 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States; same, No. 15 and above, 741 tons, worth 78,703 pesos, from Ger- 
many and the United Kingdom; galvanized, twisted, 375 tons, worth 26,218 pesos, 
from Germany, the United Kingdom, and the United States; galvanized, barbed, 
15,998 tons, worth 959,881 pesos, from the United States, Germany, the United 
Kingdom, and Belgium; not galvanized, up to No. 14, 18,655 tons, worth 746,180 
pesos, from Germany, the United States, Belgium, and the United Kingdom; same, 
No. 15 and above, 536 tons, worth 42,899 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. Wire, tinned or nickeled, 205 tons, worth 28,707 pesos, from 
Germany and the United States. Nails, 5,971 tons, worth 568,343 pesos, from the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, Germany, France, Sweden, and the United States. 
Strap and hoop iron and steel, 3,201 tons, worth 128,020 pesos, from Germany, Bel- 
gium, the United Kingdom, and the United States. Iron in ingots and plates, 190,254 
tons, worth 6,516,677 pesos, from Germany, Belgium, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and France. Wrought iron, 30,481 tons, worth 2,852,878 pesos, irom 
the United Kingdom, Germany, the United States, France, and Belgium. Gal- 
vanized iron, 91,194 tons, worth 6,383,572 pesos, from the United Kingdom principally, 
with small amounts from the United States, Germany, and Belgium. Staples, wire, 
899 tons, worth 53,938 pesos, from Germany, Belgium, France, and the United King- 
dom. Bolts and nuts, 9,730 tons, worth 1,100,499 pesos, from Belgium, the United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, and the United States. Fence rods, 4,145 tons, worth 
165,806 pesos, from Belgium, the United Kingdom, and Germany. 

For tubing and piping, see building materials, and for railway, carriage, automobile, 
and wagon material, see locomotion, etc. 

The principal imports in 1912 under manufactures of iron and steel were: Sewing- 
machine needles, 23,320 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, and the United 
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States; other needles, 47,769 pesos, from Germany, France, and the United Kingdom. 
Firearms and accessories, 402,814 pesos, from the United States, Belgium, and Germany. 
Kitchen and household utensils 1,428,677 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, and the United States. Galvanized-iron buckets, 59,227 pesos, from 
the United Kingdom, France, and Germany. Bathtubs, 412,615 pesos, from the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Germany. Augers and bits, 110,686 pesos, from the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and the United States. Anvils, 34,485 pesos, from 
France, Germany, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. Hinges, 161,647 pesos, from 
Germany principally, the United States, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. Pumps, 
415,089 pesos, from the United States principally, the United Kingdom, and Ger- 
many. Cable, 154 tons, worth 24,639 pesos, from Germany, the United States, and 
the United Kingdom; cable, galvanized, 767 tons, worth 168,678 pesos, from the 
United Kingdom principally, Germany, and France. Chains, 1,598 tons, valued at 
250,273 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, France, and Belgium. Safes, 
103,702 pesos, from the United Kingdom, the United States, France, and Germany. 
Steam boilers, 390, valued at 498,348 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, 
and the United States. Locks, 344,533 pesos, from Germany principally, Belgium, 
France, and the United Kingdom. Padlocks, 58,400 pesos, from Germany, the United 
States, and the United Kingdom. Sewer pipe, 11,493 tons, worth 346,239 pesos, 
from the United Kingdom and France. (For other piping, see building material.) 
Ranges, stoves, and stovepipes, 298,961 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, 
the United States, and France. Pocketknives, 76,561 pesos, from Germany princi- 
pally, France, and the United Kingdom. Cutlery, 298,551 pesos, from Germany, 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United States. Closet tanks,-116,116 pesos, 
from the United Kingdom. Staples, 65,610 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, and the United States. Axes, 193,290 pesos, from the United States princi- 
pally, Sweden, the United Kingdom,and Germany. Saddlers’ hardware, 68,211 pesos, 
from the United Kingdom and France. . Artisans’ and household hardware, 543,813 
pesos, from Germany, the United States, France, the United Kingdom, and Belgium. 
Heating radiators, 73,336 pesos. Files, 204,480 pesos, from the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Germany, and France. Keys, 64,350 pesos, from the United States, 
Germany, the United Kingdom, and France. Wrenches, 54,638 pesos, from the 
United States, Germany, and the United Kingdom. Adding machines, 1,743, valued 
at 139,440 pesos, from the United States, Germany, and France. Sewing machines, 
65,736, valued at 831,761 pesos, from the United States and Germany. Typewriters, 
7,191, valued at 247,750 pesos, from the United States and Germany. Sheep-shearing 
machines, 31,323 pesos, from the United States and the United Kingdom. Machines, 
not specified, 7,190,819 pesos; spare parts for the same, 3,015,467 pesos, from Germany, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, France, and Italy. Hammers, 52,384 pesos, 
from Germany, the United Kingdom, and France. Sugar-mill requisites, 161,602 
pesos, from France. Gas meters, 102,067 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Wind- 
mills and pumps, 407,540 pesos, from the United States. Motors, not classified, 
1,183,924 pesos, from the United States, the United Kingdom and Germany. Fur- 
niture, iron, 44,775 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Razors, 144,366 pesos, from 
Germany. Caldrons and pots, 34,224 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Belgium, 
and France. Bolts, 60,461 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, and France. 
Sadirons, 77,859 pesos, from Germany, Belgium, the United States, and the United 
Kingdom. Pens, 78,286 pesos, from the British possessions and Germany. Litho- 
graphic, typographic, wine, hay, and wool presses, 251,158 pesos, from the United 
States, Germany, and France. Saws, 123,248 pesos, from the United States, France, 
the United Kingdom, and Germany. Wire cloth, 347,946 pesos, from the United 
States, Germany, and the United Kingdom. Sheep shears, 29,272 pesos, from Ger- 
many and the United Kingdom; other shears, 72,377 pesos, from Germany, France, 
and the United Kingdom. Windlasses, 64,787 pesos, from France, Germany, and the 
United Kingdom. Hames, 45,625 pesos, from the United States. 
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OTHER METALS AND MANUFACTURES. 


Under this title is included 3.73 per cent of the total imports. 

The heading is divided into two classes, viz, primary and relatively primary arti- 
cles, 1911, 5,386,841 pesos, 1912, 3,723,386 pesos, the imports being principally 
from the following countries in the order given—United Kingdom, Germany, Belgium, 
Spain, the United States, and France; and manufactures, 1911, 10,092,845 pesos, 1912, 
10,643,323 pesos, the imports being principally from the following countries in the 
order given: Germany, France, the United Kingdom, Switzerland, Italy, and the 
United States. 

The principal imports in 1912 under the first subhead were: Copper in ingots and 
plates, 584,494 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, and Belgium. Tin in 
ingots and plates, 334,046 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, and Belgium. 
Tin plate, 1,220,138 pesos, from the United Kingdom and Belgium. Antifrictional 
metal, 51,347 pesos, from the United Kingdom and the United States. Silver, 
unwrought, 140,705 pesos, from Germany, France, and Bolivia. Lead, in ingots 
and plates, 909,821 pesos, from Spain principally, the United Kingdom, and France. 
Zinc in ingots and bars, 69,301 pesos, from Belgium and Germany. Zinc in sheets, 
plain and corrugated, 313,096 pesos, from Belgium and Germany. Zinc in other 
shape, 28,962 pesos, from Germany and Belgium. 

The principal imports in 1912 under the second subhead were: Pins, 39,516 pesos; 
hatpins, 41,439 pesos; from Germany, France, and the United Kingdom. 

Initation jewelry, 35,388 pesos, from Germany, France, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. Gold watches, 22,804, worth 614,820 pesos, from Switzerland, 
Italy, France, Germany, and the United Kingdom. Other watches, 626,082, worth 
1,445,915 pesos, from Switzerland, Italy, Germany, France, and the United Kingdom. 
Silver ornaments, 69,070 pesos, from France, the United Kingdom, and Germany. 
Jewelry, 1,916,627 pesos, from France, Germany, Italy, the United Kingdom, and 
Belgium. Umbrella and parasol frames, 105,103 pesos, from Germany. Scales, 
252,358 pesos, from the United States, the United Kingdom, and Germany. Brass 
hinges, 18,786 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
Hooks and eyes, 92,456 pesos, from Germany, France, and the United Kingdom. 
Brass spigots and faucets, 82,518 pesos, from the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Germany. Copper and brass tubing, 274,450 pesos, from the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and France. Lead tubing, 64,648 pesos, from the United Kingdom. 
Lead shot, 103,353 pesos, from Germany, France, and Italy. Empty cartridge cases, 
81,105 pesos, from Germany, France, and Belgium. Brass locks, 31,431 pesos, from 
Germany and the United Kingdom. Brass nails, 131,105 pesos, from France, the 
United States, and the United Kingdom. Phonographs, 111,163 pesos, from Ger- 
many and the United States. Saddlery fittings, 36,719 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom and France. Mathematical, optical, physical, and surgical instruments, 
260,677 pesos, from Germany, France, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
Brass and copper machines and spare parts, 407,279 pesos, from Germany. Brass 
‘furniture, 113,385 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Eyelets, 52,007 pesos, from the 
United States and Germany. Tin foil, 62,807 pesos, from Germany and Italy. 
Clocks, 257,126 pesos, from Germany, the United States, and Switzerland. Soda 
siphons, 144,911 pesos, from the United Kingdom, France, and Austria. Printing 
type, 48,780 pesos, from Italy, Germany, and the United Kingdom. Screws, 36,923 
pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, and the United States. Manufactures 
of aluminum not classified, 55,416 pesos, from Germany and Italy. Manufactures of 
copper and brass not classified, 1,112,019 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, 
the United States, and France. Electroplate manufactures, $73,175 pesos, from Ger- 
Iany, France, the United Kingdom, and the United States. Manufactures of tin 
plate not classified, 155,455 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, and France. 
Lighting apparatus, gas, electric, and oil, 763,834 pesos, from Germany, France, the 
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United Kingdom, and the United States. Pewter manufactures not classified, 
67,949 pesos, from Germany, the United States, and the United Kingdom. Silver 
manufactures not classified, 175,100 pesos, from the United Kingdom, France, and 
Germany. Lead manufactures not classified, 47,512 pesos, from France, the United 
States, and the United Kingdom. Manufactures of other metals not ‘classified, 
201,111 pesos, from Germany and France. 


AGRICULTURAL INSTRUMENTS AND MACHINERY. 


Under this title is included 3.26 per cent of the total imports, which are principally 
from the following countries in the order given: United States, France, Germany, 
Italy, the United Kingdom. 

The principal imports in 1912 under this heading were: Plows, 54,603, worth 852,018 
pesos, from the United States principally, the United Kingdom, and Germany. Plow 
repair parts, 113,314 pesos, from the United States. Plow castings, 146,861 pesos, from 
the United States principally, Germany, and the United Kingdom. Plow beams and 
handles, 11,971 pesos, from the United States. Shellers, 678, worth 142,740 pesos, 
from the United States principally, and the United Kingdom. Mowers, 2,705, worth 
342,362 pesos, from the United States. Reaper binders, 29,998, worth,2,811,249 pesos, 
from the United States, Australia, and Canada. Drills and planters, 15,598, worth 
341,566 pesos, from the United States. Thrashing machines, 1,454, worth 1,572,054 
pesos, from the United States principally, Australia, and Germany. Mowing machines, 
2,886, worth 145,785 pesos, from the United States. Harrows, 11,371, worth 227,420 
pesos, from the United States. Scythes, 26,074 pesos, from France and Germany. 
Hay forks, 155,512 pesos, from the United States principally, Germany, and the 
United Kingdom. Picks, spades, and shovels, 350,526 pesos, from the United States 
and the United Kingdom. Horse rakes, 73,362 pesos, from the United States and 
Germany. Farm tools not classified, 153,050 pesos, from the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Germany. Binder twine, 14,327 tons, worth 2,865,422 pesos, 
from the United States. Seed potatoes, 304,628 pesos, from France, Germany, and 
Spain. Alfalfa seed, 767,821 pesos, from Germany, Italy, and France. Other seed 
not classified, 1,108,203 pesos, from Germany, Italy, and France. 


LOCOMOTION—RAILWAY CARS, EQUIPMENT, RAILS, CARRIAGES, AUTOMOBILES, AND 
BICYCLES. 


Under this title is included 8.52 per cent of the total imports, which are principally 
from the following countries in the order given: United Kingdom, Germany, the 
United States, Belgium, France, and Russia. 

The principal imports in 1912 under this heading were: Automobiles, 4,281, worth 
5,346,149 pesos, from France, the United States, Germany, the United Kingdom, and 
Belgium. Axle boxes, 36,630 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Carts, 462, worth 
28,100 pesos, from the United States, Germany, and the United Kingdom. Carriages, 
13,052, worth 349,940 pesos, from the United States principally. Railway carriages, 
121, worth 1,234,447 pesos, from the United States, United Kingdom, and Germany. 
Railway freight cars, 3,912, worth 3,950,791 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Belgium, 
the United States, and Germany. Tramway cars, 176, worth 280,215 pesos, from the 
United States and the United Kingdom. Steel ties, 251,543 pesos, from Germany and 
the United Kingdom. Fishplates, 1,188,964 pesos, from Germany, the United King- 
dom, the United States, and Russia. Axles, carriage, 112,200 pesos, from France; 
other, 231,011 pesos, from the United Kingdom, France, and the United States. 
Brakes, 86,756 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Launches, 806,579 pesos, from the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and Germany. Rubber automobile and carriage 
tires, 323,099 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, and the United States. 
Carriage and coach trimmings, 64,226 pesos, from France and the United Kingdom. 
Accessories and repairs for carriages and automobiles, 1,559,178 pesos, from France, the 
United Kingdom, and Germany. Railway material not classified, 5,195,266 pesos, 
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from the United Kingdom, Germany, and Belgium. Tramway material not classified, 
214,666 pesos, from Germany, the United States, and the United Kingdom. Motor 
cycles, 926, worth 92,600 pesos, from the United Kingdom, France, and the United 
States. Wagon and carriage springs, 319,078 pesos, from France, the United King- 
dom, and Germany. Steel rails, 5,272,960 pesos, from Germany, the United King- 
dom, the United States, and Russia. Wheels and axles 1,302,619 pesos, from the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and Germany. Bicycles, 8,811, worth 324,848 
pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, France, and Italy. Dump carts, 234,343 
pesos, from Germany, Belgium, and the United Kingdom. Locomotives, 190, worth 
2,268,045 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, Belgium, and the United 


States. 
EARTHS, STONES, GLASS, COAL, ETC. 


Under this title is included 8.74 per cent of the total imports. 

The class is divided into two subclasses, viz, primary and relatively primary mate- 
rials, 1911, 28,442,702 pesos; 1912, 28,780,696 pesos, the imports being principally 
asl the foley ane countries in the ordee given—United Kingdom (about 90 per cent) 
Uruguay, France, the United States, and Norway; and manufactures, 1911, 4,759, 374 
pesos; 1912, 4,836,530 pesos, the imports being principally from the olloyte countries 
in the order shen Germany, the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, the United 
States, and the Netherlands. 

Tnder the first subhead the principal imports in 1912 were: asin blocks, 505,587 
pesos, from Norway, Sweden, and Uruguay. Paving stones, 589,413 pesos, from 
Uruguay. Asbestos, 102,261 pesos, from Germany and the Tietted rGnedloxh: Asphalt, 
191,243 pesos, from the United States, the United Kingdom, and Italy. Natural 
asphalt rock, 28,500 pesos, from Italy. Sulphur, 154,775 pesos, from Italy. Kaolin, 
45,521 pesos, from Germany and the United Kingdom. Coal, 3,707,956 tons, worth 
25,955,692 pesos, from the United Kingdom, with small amounts from the United 
States and Germany. Coke, 31,088 tons, worth 248,700 pesos, from the United King- 
dom. Precious stones and pearls, unmounted, 531,455 pesos, from France principally. 
Fire clay, 46,895 pesos, from the United Kingdom and Belgium. Carbonate of lime, 
91,531 pesos, from Belgium, Germany, and the United Kingdom. 

Under the subhead ‘‘Manufactures’’ the principal imports in 1912 were: Eyeglasses, 
29,271 pesos, from France, Germany, and the United States. Fire tiles, 37,519 pesos. 
Glass pumps, syringes, etc., 136,507 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and France. Washstands, 161,955 pesos, from the United Kingdom. 
Bottles and flasks, apothecaries’, 181,796 pesos, from Germany, the United States, and 
France. Other bottles and flasks, 411,627 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, 
France, and Austria. Watch and spectacle crystals, 46,247 pesos, from France and 
Germany. Mirrors, with or without frame, 74,934 pesos, from Belgium, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and France. Lanterns, 58,470 pesos, from the United 
States, Italy, and France. Lamps, glass, porcelain, etc., 122,866 pesos, from Germany 
Sede ally, the United States, the Tniiad Kingdom, snd Bete Opera and field 
glasses, 41,471 pesos, from Feeree and Germany. Closet bowls, 105,465 pesos, from the 
United Reader) Incandescent bulbs, 157,218 pesos, from Germany and the United 
Kingdom. Lamp shades, 37,924 pesos, from Germany. School slates, 24,626 pesos, 
from Germany. Glass tubing, 226,171 pesos, from Germany, Belgium, the United 
States, and the United Kingdom. Glassware, not enumerated, 80,760 pesos, from 
France, Belgium, Germany, and the United Kingdom. Manufactures of glass not 
enumerated, 1,169,894 pesos, from Germany, Belgium, France, the United Kingdom, 
and the Netherlands. Earthenware not enumerated, 998,253 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, and France. Porcelain not enumer- 
ated, 434,106 pesos, from Ganibae: and France. Marble, jasper, and alabaster, worked 
or ieeed 184,028 pesos, from Italy, France, and Cae Majolica, terra-cotta, 
and biscuit ware, 86,448 pesos, from France, Germany, and the United Kingdom. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Under this title is included 8.13 per cent of the total imports, which are principally 
from the following countries in the order given: The United States, the United King- 
dom, Belgium, Germany, Canada, France, and Uruguay. 

The principal imports in 1912 under this heading were: Building sand, 326,921 tons, 
from Uruguay. Roofing asphalt, 586 tons, worth 29,311 -pesos, from the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Germany, and Italy. Common tiles, 23,169 thousand, worth 
392,205 pesos, from France principally, Germany, and the United Kingdom. Glazed 
tiles, 20,588 tons, worth 1,094,138 pesos, from Belgium, Spain, Germany, the United 
Kingdom, and France. Galvanized iron tubing, 13,415 tons, worth 1,341,502 pesos, 
from the United Kingdom, the United States, and Germany. Other iron tubing, 
25,094 tons, worth 1,214,474 pesos, from the United Kingdom and Germany. Cedar, 
30,074 cubic meters, worth 360,897 pesos, from Paraguay, Brazil, and Australia. Iron 
columns, 3,080 tons, worth 246,426 pesos, from Germany, France, and the United 
Kingdom. Refractory bricks, 5,928 thousand, worth 118,560 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom and Germany. Marble in the block, 1,766 cubic meters, worth 61,810 pesos, 
from Italy. Marble, jasper and alabaster, worked, 6,806 cubic meters, worth 697,868 
pesos, from Italy principally and Belgium. Mosaic, 3,513 tons, worth 205,208 pesos, 
from the United States, the United Kingdom, Germany, and Belgium. Parquetry, 
80,835 square meters, worth 242,505 pesos, from Belgium, Italy, Germany, and Austria. 
White pine, 112,075 cubic meters, worth 2,207,272 pesos, from the United States and 
Canada. Oregon pine, 939 cubic meters, worth 13,148 pesos, from the United States. 
Yellow pine in the rough (pino de tea), 528,803 cubic meters, worth 8,460,852 pesos; 
yellow pine, dressed, 1,041 cubic meters, worth 29,998 pesos, from the United States 
principally, Canada, and the United Kingdom. Spruce pine in the rough, 273,102 
cubic meters, worth 3,823,429 pesos, from the United States and Canada principally, 
Sweden, and Austria. Roofing slates, 37,078 square meters, worth 14,832 pesos, from 
France, and the United Kingdom. ‘Tiles, 1,022 thousand, worth 30,660 pesos, from 
France. Cement, 375,821 tons, worth 4,134,03 1pesos, from Belgium, France, the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and Sweden. Iron beams, 84,881 tons, worth 3,395,198 pesos, 
from Germany, Belgium, France, and the United Kingdom. Vitrified piping, 711,998 
pieces, worth 152,993 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Window and plate glass, 
1,642,794 square meters, worth 1,594,663 pesos, from Belgium, the United Kingdom, 
and Germany. Paving and skylight glasses, 5,758 tons, worth 223,962 pesos, from the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, and France. Plaster of Paris, 3,224 tons, worth 96,732 
pesos, from the United States and France. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS. 


Under this title is included 2.42 per cent of the total imports, which are principally 
from the following countries in the order given: Germany, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Italy, and France. 

The principal imports in 1912 under this heading were: Storage batteries, 77,216 
pesos, from the United Kingdom and Germany. Insulators, earthenware, china, and 
porcelain, 130,659 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, and the United States. 
Wire and cable, 3,209,689 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, Italy, and the 
United States.. Amperemeters and voltmeters, 21,535 pesos, from Germany and the 
United Kingdom. Electric light carbon, 142,836 pesos, from Germany, the United 
Kingdom, and France. Loom insulators, 31,180 pesos, from Germany, the United 
States, and the United Kingdom. Insulating tubes, 179,436 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom and Germany. Commutators, 30,698 pesos, from the United States, Ger- 
many, and Belgium. Fuses, 28,215 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. Dynamos and electric motors, 1,697,159 pesos, from Germany, the 
United Kingdom, the United!States, and/France. Small motors, 127,560 pesos, from 
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the United States. Vulcanized fiber, 19,678 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, and the United States. Switches, 21,465 pesos, from Germany, and the United 
States. Interrupters, 119,840 pesos, from the United States and Germany. Arc 
lamps, 134,404 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
Incandescent lamps, 441,268 pesos, from Germany, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. Electric meters, 500,664 pesos, from Germany, the 
United Kingdom, and France. Electric batteries, 51,290 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and the United States. Battery jars, 12,573 pesos, from the 
United Kingdom and Germany. Other material for batteries, 438,335 pesos, from 
Germany, the United Kingdom, and France. Portable lamps, 80,026 pesos, from Ger- 
many and the United States. Rheostats, 22,656 pesos, from the United States and 
Germany. Electric ventilators, 77,744 pesos, from Italy, the United States, and Ger- 
many. Hlectric bells, 23,334 pesos, from Germany. Underground cable accessories, 
535,533 pesos, from Germany and the United Kingdom. Telephone apparatus, 90,932 
pesos, from Germany, Belgium, and the United Kingdom. Telephone material, 
25,342 pesos, from the United States, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and Norway. 
Telegraph apparatus and material, 83,045 pesos, from the United Kingdom and Nor- 
way. Electric accessories not classified, 155,374 pesos, from Germany and the United 
States. Electric material not classified, 779,215 pesos, from the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, and the United States. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Under this title is included 3.82 per cent of the total imports, which are principally 
from the following countries in the order given: Germany, France, the United King- 
dom, Italy, the United States, Belgium, and Spain. 

The principal imports in 1912 under this heading were: Fans, 112,040 dozen, worth 
80,378 pesos, from China, Italy, Germany, France, and Spain. Manufactures of gutta- 
percha and rubber not classified, 591,346 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, 
and France. Manufactures of celluloid not classified, 36,413 pesos, from Germany 
and France. Whalebone, natural and imitation, 76,468 pesos, from France. Buttons, 
584,325 pesos, from France, Germany, and Italy. Rubber boots and shoes, 41,973 
pesos, from the United States, France, and the United Kingdom. Rubber tubing, 
289,273 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, and the United States. Brushes, 
130,236 dozen, worth 183,965 pesos, from Germany, France, and the United Kingdom. 
Cinematographic films, 44,755 pesos, from the United States, France, and Italy. Col- 
lars, cuffs, and dickies of celluloid, 41,308 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. Graphophone disks and cylinders, 211,807 pesos, from Ger- 
many and the United States. Sponges, 56,438 pesos, from the United Kingdom, the 
United States, France, and Italy. Jewelry boxes, 60,135 pesos, from Germany, 
France, and Switzerland. Other small boxes not enumerated, 103,404 pesos, from 
France, Germany, and the United Kingdom. Water filters, 50,504 pescs, from Ger- 
many and I'rance. Rubber erasers, 35,167 pesos, from Germany. Toys not enumer- 
ated, 732,595 pesos, from Germany and France. Pencil cases, 25,853 pesos, from 
Germany, the United Kingdom, and the United States. Articles for church use, 
133,175 pesos, from France, Spain, and Italy. Combs, 295,024 pesos, from France, 
Germany, and the United Kingdom. Rabbit fur, 255,572 pesos, from Belgium, Ger- 
many, and France. Human hair, 68,800 pesos, from France and Italy. Brushes, 
104,374 pesos, from Germany and Italy. Paintings, artistic, 65,269 pesos, from Italy, 
France, and Germany. Live plants, 75,578 pesos, from France, Germany, and Chile. 
Feathers for hats, 166,455 pesos, from France. Rubber heels and soles, 58,736 pesos, 
from the United Kingdom, Austria, and the United States. Apothecaries’ utensils 
and apparatus, 659,600 pesos, from Germany, France, and the United Kingdom. Desk 
accessories not enumerated, 160,711 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, and 
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France. Gas-making materials, 39,979 pesos, from the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Germany. Mining requisites not enumerated, 234,880 pesos, from the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and the United States. Materials for sanitary works, 
1,105,043 pesos, from the United Kingdom and Germany. Materials for port construc- 
tion, 211,439 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Sweden, and Germany. Materials for 
bridge construction, 1,033,855 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, Belgium, 
and France. Postal and other packages, 3,428,805 pesos, from France, Germany, 
Italy, and the United Kingdom. 


IMPORTS BY PORTS. 


The imports by ports for the last four years were as follows: 














1909 1910 1911 1912 
Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 

Buenos Aires... . iSeries nie ows 1) 2h eh | 241,007,773 | 280,883,965 | 292,935, 684 315, 161, 703 
IRPSaTIONE - SAE Lose cee ete oe ke Ve ea | 37,509, 344 38, 590, 548 37, 800, 115 32, 465, 988 
SENT E PSC ee ee ate nie eels oe niente nore | 11,509, 169 8, 137, 940 8, 167, 164 11, 475, 661 
Wa Plate ote Bacco cn pine ce sek cehrse hoteles | 4,439,014 9, 164, 280 9, 924, 068 9 251, 431 
ESE 12 i Vine A ane Sate elm ese aes SS SI | 1, 465, 693 4,074, 451 3, 797, 772 3 397, 492 
CRMPAMA IIE. scee iw k Seen cle dell ta ae tee Mee 2, 674, 636 3, 254, 235 3, 644, 972 3, 033, 351 
WillaiC onsite on: ats tee ea: see a aes Pesggees 652 or 2,472, 407 4, 608, 364 2° 920, 151 
Concepcion del Uruguay = -.-> os <ceeacno teen hs onde cee ae ieee alee Sere ae eae tee L 569, 588 
POET S14) SAE AS AS ee He Sati Sm dy ek 723,701 905, 806 864, 678 L ” 184) 077 
ColGIE Sy ect. soo ees ll ee ee 274, 344 600, 646 502,415 |. 601, 477 
Arama eee eyes seatlae sai 121, 206 229,991 388, 874 528, 708 
Canvordiac.. - 22.2 -seee ee | 324, 087 417,401 416, 879 384, 196 
Ua ot ae en eee ee ee 18, 890 94, 273 115, 391 | 108, 602 
MGR GO 2dr taor ig) tec ree: cnn ecm ee amram at 35, 752 106, 792 128, 794 76, 903 
Gualeguaychu 178, 138 342, 663 177,474] » 74, 305 
Sam NCOs! i See a Mn aie ere ne ee 14, 829 67,598 5, 108 67, 372 
Oihersporis sels. = sae wees ogee ene. et emeanee 2; 459, 519 2, 4277 660 3, 332) 936 2, 552) 464 

SEC 1 a A A BN Ee a Sk an BS AES Ss 302,756,095 | 351,770,656 | 366, 810, 686 384, 853, 469 





Of the total of Argentine imports 292,278,465 pesos were dutiable and 92,575,004 


pesos duty free. 
EXPORTS. 


The exports by principal countries of destination were as follows: 




















1909 | 1910 | 1911 1912 

Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 
United kiingdomsit” 2 antes cee ease ae < ee 80,745, 066 80, 792, 485 91, 841, 231 121, 373, 358 
EYE art: Waly ot MORWn Lp os atu oe 9. Sn ee arene Spit: SNM 41,353,332 | 45,054,817 | 43,073,014 53, 995, 175 
TRYSILEAY Bice equate cal age eae Aalst sa a bie 4K os cea 41, 306, 799 30, 480, 743 35, 625, 605 37, 258, 225 
Brancengic\ 54202 «seek oS TES. et ek 38, 996, 004 37, 761, 712 39, 692, 434 36, 052, 009 
Wied States tee aa be wen ce ool ee ero a tee 26, 066, 790 25, 328, 561 24, 300, 464 32, 391, 148 
16, 628, 413 17, 542, 026 17, 874, 106 22, 646, 362 
12, 635, 710 10, 474, 862 13, 586, 663 21, 147, 962 
6, 052, 385 4, 300, 508 6, 440, 459 16, 027, 223 
1, 363, 901 1, 533, 957 2,340, 913 4, 714, 480 
3, 200, 259 2,870, 077 2,177, 729 3, 582, 495 
1, 254, 599 1, 867, 703 2 398, 076 2, 896, 798 
2, 671, 567 2,706, 566 BH 988, 695 2, 456, 280 
770, 738 743, 195 1, 004; 209 1, 496, 050 
421,081 251, 247 574) 673 1, 804, 741 
150, 478 143, 250 429, 668 1, 219, 925 
: 498, 773 578, 478 782, 467 930, 384 
548, 958 762,759 560, 344 782,741 
IBTTWSH) POSSESSIONS). hu seco. cnawlueee coke eens 1,274 281,577 205, 371 568, 994 
Porbugalee 22s seed a ee yas Sey 266, 032 1,020, 429 280, 372 567,019 
RUGSSIOR pha Sines oie nee aa kel NL oan 241, 985 169, 637 266, 206 376, 643 
SOuthvAtricny coe ces Gene eae eee ee te alee 111, 972 337, 254 252, 158 147, 128 
CO YAM ey 20 2) poe teh MER ap er ay ONC Ry SOR On 117,887,922 | 103,783, 235 a 357, 095 114, 903, 510 
OGHEN COUNUNIOS 2ahs oo Soe cate miee S rere claim sinisid sabe inte 4, 231, 490 3, 845, 977 1, 645, 582 3, 052, 606 
J Uo) 1 RRS 2 hs CON peepee dS pa UR Ht 397,350,528 | 372,626,055.| 324, 697, 538 480, 391, 256 
In United States gold. ..........2.2.2.22. $385, 430, 012 $361, 447, 273 $314, 956, 612 $465, 979, 518 





— ss SS ae 
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The exports above classified by countries include only such exports as are shipped 
to a definite destination. The shipments ‘‘on orders,’’ which, as is seen from the 
above table, comprehend in 1912 nearly 24 per cent, are shipments subject to cable or 
mail orders as to final destination. Nearly all of these ‘‘on order” shipments ulti- 
mately reach the western European countries and in about the same proportion as 
the direct shipments to these countries as given in the table above. It will be seen, 
therefore, that such countries as the United States, Brazil, and Chile occupy a rank 
above that to which they are in reality entitled if these ‘‘on order” shipments could 
be apportioned to final destination. 

Not considering ‘‘on orders’’ of the eight leading countries in the table above there 
was a gain in exports to the United Kingdom of 29,532,127 pesos; to Germany of 
10,922,161 pesos; to the Netherlands of 9,586,764 pesos; to the United States of 
8,090,684 pesos; to Italy of 7,561,299 pesos; to Brazil of 4,772,256 pesos; and to 
Belgium of 1,632,620 pesos. There was a loss in the exports to France of 3,640,425 
pesos. 

The percentages that the exports of these eight countries and ‘‘on orders” bear to 
the total Argentine exports are shown in the following table: 









































1909 1910 1911 1912 
is Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
fia rerp ein odoniens seas pee onan eet as RES ce ei aie 20.3 Zell 28.3 PA 8) 
Germany 10.4 12.1 13.3 11.3 
TORIC. Soak ope We see eeepc BE Ogee ER ceteris ee aren 9.8 10.1 12.2 thst 
Belgium 10.4 8.2 11.0 7.8 
United States 6.6 6.8 a8) 6.7 
TBST ES UNE BIR tes Ee aOR ES BO USSR eS Re aS ae eure ot 4.2 4.7 GA) 4.7 
LIAB eyes Se A ha Fae OU GY ACE TE gee GE ea 3.2 2.8 4.2 4.4 
Netherlands 1.5 1.2 2.0 3.3 
COTO RG. ETS = Merrett Steaua e Aha Lh a NS t sy bo Ne a Asa a A a ah 29.7 27.8 1b 23.9 
Argentine exports are classified under six heads as follows: 
1909 1910 1911 1912 
Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 

Live animals and meat products.......-------- 153,548,356 | 161,006,592 | 168,394, 733 188, 215, 956 
PASH DURA PTOMUCIS sees sehen saa nee nec eee eae 230,503,996 | 196,581,619 | 139,764, 386 278, 186, 572 
HOLES TAPLOGUC IS Aeterna wee aoe coe meee eee 8, 927, 362 10, 564, 525 12, 254, 604 8, 983, 112 
Minemproductisee seen: eoee ae 742, 707 539, 902 565, 338 285, 272 
Hunting and fishing 752, 020 1, 428, 884 1, 663, 285 2,008, 212 
RTISCOMANCOUS He an oes te = de Meri eee oie oe 2, 876, 087 2, 504, 533 2, 055, 192 2, 712, 132 

BOY BANC S 2 eet, AOR, Me Re hath Sn eee 397,350,528 | 372,626,055 | 324, 697,538 480, 391, 256 

MMOLE Cs Sbaes) CO] deme eerie $385, 480, 012 | $361, 447,273 | $314,956,612 | $465,979, 518 











LIVE ANIMALS AND MEAT PRODUCTS. 


This heading is divided into four classes as follows: 














1909 1910 1911 1912 
Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 
eivelanimalseen, Wat SA Bae nO NMG Y I: 4, 992, 726 5, 055, 706 9, 460, 148 10, 964, 657 
Ordinary animal products................-.---- 130,386,137 | 135,033,322 | 137,383,129 | 155,028,017 
Elaborated animal products..............------ 15,850,673 | 18,286,237 | 17,640,268 19, 780, 226 
Residuary animal products. ji. 1.328222 2.6 4. 2,318, 820 2, 631, 327 3, 911,188 2, 443, 056 
Ma) Bee a Ae ee a ae 153,548,356 | 161,006,592 | 168,394, 733 188, 215, 956 
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In the class ‘‘live animals” the exports for 1912 were as follows: 








Head. Value. 





Pesos 

INGS Ose yd (tals ie Lee ses ee al ys A se Sa eM Sg a Pia 15, 485 309, 700 
PSCONCATUIOM eae ce nee eee es tye el etap ale / hs fallen cn tciate) aeteinie rate te SEI es atte Tae ole 261, 416 9, 140, 080 
GOES aa ee a ee Ee ae Fa es Sere rat tee Peta ety fe a eh loll 7 17 
PETOTSOS 2c Saree pease NE ee eho ree ei aha Se al Re aan el ata oie en a ee oer etal 12,549 667, 150 
TTA AS ey Ss Ue RE PNA Le Se Stile bars aia at ee ea atc Mee te atte ene ee yan nie ae 969 3, 876 
18 GU coh a eee SO eet ra PRC Ry Se uhe TS SEIN Pra Aaa acpi: eerste cae 17, 629 528, 870 
VOUS) Aes EEN Pee PE Ess SMe eiyared elma ie ARR REN EA OEY yc eal SUN ae ea A A 104, 898 314, 694 
Viet Se LOGS 0G Mpc gE ES ASE nc Seis bee ne coe) cia ntl wane anaes 9 270 

Hi Ua 2 | WO a ne a ee Co a OI A ee PSO A Eo ee a eet re el gio ~ 10, 964, 657 





Practically all of the asses and llamas were shipped to Bolivia, and the mules to 
Bolivia, Chile, and South Africa. Of the beef cattle, 90,025 head went to Uruguay, 
72,103 head to Brazil, and 15,689 head to Italy. Of the horses, 2,766 head went to 
Uruguay, 1,498 head to Brazil, and 250 head to the United Kingdom. Of the sheep, 
37,304 went to Uruguay, 22,785 to Belgium, and 15,738 to Italy. 

In the class ‘‘ordinary animal products,”’ the exports for 1912 were: 














Articles. Quantity. Value. 
Pesos. 

Horns of Cattle... ..-. 2.2 en cee we ntsc enna enn eee eee ees ene weet ees cenee tons..; 2,845 216, 239 
Frozen beef......---------2---- eee eee e ence cece eee ence cen reece eee eeneee GOn-¢ 317, 620 31, 761, 955 
Chilled heGfs 2b « - La piewie snc osnn galalne mew aeeis ns coms ine tie ween ccs cinncnnsasmeein do.... 25, 231 2,523,121 
BRUT ZG EINE GOT ec sete ate o/c ete taal late SRSA Sn msm x oD <\s/u mee fm oialaim wintele te dors. 70,175 5,613,971 
Hair and Dristles - 2/2 <i.) oo ce cic plete alla alate winiels ce ole misinieea mec s eens ahnm= do.... 2, 582 2,111,177 
Goatakins. 2. 00. = --j-cenec dans spires oc see eam etna sta s ns megcie ate das e's Gliese 2,305 1, 231, 906 
Kid skins.....- PARE eit es DIRE Lee SEER TA wie ep ee a RE Se aoe. 2 381 228, 604 
WaMDSKIMS. -. 2. eee oe sec cee cece tense cease sec en sec ce esc eececcnesscnnae | - sable es canes 59, 112 
Salt sheepskins. ........-.---------+--+--------> ye ee rinses ecen ann wenennne tons. .| 1,794 358, 855 
Umiwashed 'Sheepsiing «hereto apace Sele tee sea cers min ere wists Beare Satie be do_-..| 28, 596 7, 657, 157 
Salticntilemides. -//\/20 G2 2.0 ae Bay Sees se spec eens coer eames do. i! 78,710 24, 844,075 
Tint cattle nides. ous pester eee eae cere tener eet eae ear Le dows: 31, 511 17, 285, 501 
Sale HOrsGbiMeGs) 25.5 5 fot wanienicies aie ots e clar eps sm sisalei ane eisivlatnia a datare 169 23, 112 
lintihorsehides! 2 4 sean ers petals olan aiala ler eaten nleteelaelinla mie letier ain a Ls a 1,176 356, 305 
Unwashed wool .\.). 25-5 ecie ence cine beers -cene Ee ee eaeis oe ate me plalaieialale do.... 164, 964 58, 148, 664 
HMOKCOLONEGCS oo acco acab ene b canes saison cise aems aris cmt vin elnino = douse. 632 189, 523 
ROTICORAD EOL 1 re oe aise he ae Re Ne CO URC BE DNB BeSURtRNs ony coves bats done 8, 824 1, 400, 748 
MTISCollANeOUSMrOZERMMOATS- wc see mieaisiceee 6 Reise we eee nice = nisiw'aiaincletq as dos. 3. 15, 661 1,017,992 

ATUL 3 < le er Acra Hale Ses = pa St he aes afe)n/> = 2 nlataym Slt ralaleia = Uiaieinis) a's ula timieleels wai ete,< =.= l of dmcaiels Se) aieid 155, 028. 017 


Of frozen beef, 303,099 tons were exported to the United Kingdom, and 9,522 tons 
to Italy. Of frozen mutton, 69,534 tons went to the United Kingdom. Of hair and 
bristles, 936 tons were exported to Belgium, 679 tons to the United States, 277 tons to 
Italy, 252 tons to France, 176 tons to the United Kingdom, and 120 tons to Germany. 
Of goat and kid skins, 1,925 tons went to the United States, 447 tons to France, 245 
to the United Kingdom, and 13 tons to Germany. Of the unwashed sheepskins, 
26,699 tons went to France, 504 tons to the United Kingdom, and 460 tons to the 
United States. Ofthesalt cattle hides, 26,489 tons were exported to the United States, 
24,159 tons to Germany, 14,544 tons to the United Kingdom, and 17,876 tons to Bel- 
gium. Of flint cattle hides, 18,429 tons went to the United States, 4,191 tons to Italy, 
2,598 tons to Spain, and 1,867 tons toGermany. Of the salt and flint horsehides, 965 
tons went to Germany, 327 tons to the United States, and 20 tons to the United King- 
dom. Of the unwashed wool, 51,192 tons were exported to France, 48,448 tons to 
Germany, 25,811 tons to the United Kingdom, 16,799 tons to the United States, and 
15,907 tons to Belgium. Of the jerked beef, 301 tons went to the United States, 1,913 
tons to Brazil, and nearly all of the remainder to other South American countries. 
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Cattle horns were exported to the United Kingdom, Belgium, and France. Nearly 
all. the frozen mutton went to the Portuguese possessions. The lambskins were 
exported to Germany, the salt sheepskins to the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France, and the smoked tongues to the United Kingdom. 

In the class ‘‘elaborated animal products,’’ the exports for 1912 were as follows: 


— — -—_—____— - — i 









Articles. Quantity. Value. 
| 

Pesos. 
PS TINIA LIMON S eres resetsieys ae orcis avec se cictetate w/meloya/maissie aie ala ave alain stele alae sic lela = ciate 335 536 84, 289 
ESSE TU TD SEO Hae ete oleae tage as ia tare eta iap at icte late relat ayehsrecey at ntact 1a aia cla mio) ole lotto osale imax doses. 658 197, 433 
Canned meat -d 17,699 1, 769, 882 
Casein... ire ait Pei erSnCLO epee 3, 500 700, 093 
(Cubes ee ey eee Ma ete 40 | 8, 093 
Cream Sane 92 | 27,708 
IMTESsCORSHEODSKInS yee ek Ns seen Sh Le ee aN IE EN Boasts an esars dozens... 111, 203 444, 812 
NSN Le A eae a SoC Rat MAE Her rer asee oe EE Aa See ne a tons. . 325 84, 586 
NVIGE A OSUPEICIR oe Ae Soe See oA AHO ERE esa SOR sao epaaropaoecaogaga dose 612 | 1, 223, 860 
Ce nia Gee a ape Pee ea LAN Beans by SUN nA eR RRA a ee Seon) ae doze. 18 7, 302 
WTC eTLTIR Se teense et ae ie ete) Oh CRE RUDIENS HLA ls acer raped niece ahd aya eC ptaga dosaa: 608 152, 029 
IEASTSsi SCOT Pa Oy av corey [eA a hae ae ae el eas sebmbe donee 3,374 1,349, 557 
(Caiaa vor toval oho ae tial Sey See eget RES aaa ee Sc eae tees Se et PS doses 14 854 
do..-- 3 657 
: 1,470, 682 
45 
1,074 
939, 534 
388 
itil a 728 
2,620 
19, 780, 226 














Nearly all the butter, 3,562 tons, was exported to the United Kingdom. Of the 
rendered tallow and grease, 29,771 tons went to the United Kingdom, 12,857 tons to 
Germany, 5,096 tons to Italy, 4,368 tons to France, 3,787 tons to Belgium, 1,230 tons 
to Spain, and 1,210 tons to the United States. The animal oils were exported to 
xermany and the United Kingdom. The soup stock and canned meats went to the 
United Kingdom and the bulk of the casein to the United States, the remainder to the 
United Kingdom and Germany. The glue went to the United States. The cream 
was exported to Uruguay. The dried sheepskins went to the United States and the 
United Kingdom. The stearin went to the United Kingdom; the meat extract to the 
United Kingdom and Belgium; the glycerin to the United Kingdom, Belgium, and 
Germany; the meat scrap to the United Kingdom and Germany; and margarin oil 
to the United Kingdom principally, with a small amount to the Netherlands. 

In the class ‘‘residuary animal products,’’ the exports for 1912 were as follows: 




















Articles. Quantities. | Value 
tae u i ri 
: | Pesos 
BS OTA IS NUN a has ee ere ae ae eel ts aR oR ye LE ies che dae Lid 1, 427 12,838 
WaAraiscerape.-ase-e GEN HE EE RIE Deca oe 20 A aia Ms 6 le SS ho doses 3,275 | 163, 758 
EVO OISK(ClO VET) is 52. eae Le pus ee hen Ete rN ee Cee seece, Sek he eae 2,402 57, 652 
DEE TeN Zoo Fe7 2A RI SG aha GON SR AE ea ep ea 24,070 601, 954 
ES OTLGS ae ee ONGC Len KAD EA NONN ALE ENR OAM ate a CL? Uyak IN dial Dl 27,070 947, 435 
Hoofs......- 1,367 17, 085 
Dried blood. Asahi e ere = 002522 6, 048 302, 419 
Salted casimagery ise 547 eo MITT 5 Ce al ed es vdowes 6, 586 329, 295 
AOI S (CRYSTE ORS TN ete ee RT ere Sy cer RE as tee Ee He 265 10, 620 
PEO UTE Ape et AEE RA al a Fo sieve aS Bisco AOS. Se Se ecco t fe LU 2, 443, 056 








Of bones, 13,984 tons were exported to the United States, 4,734 tons to France, 
4,054 tons to the United Kingdom, 3,336 tons to Belgium, and 265 tons to Italy. The 
bone ash went to the United Kingdom, and the lard scrap to Germany, the United 
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Kingdom, Belgium, France, and the United States. The hoofs (cloven) were exported 
to the United States principally, Belgium, France, and Germany; the tankage to 
the United States, the United Kingdom, Cuba, Germany, and Belgium; the dried 
blood to the United States, the United Kingdom; the salt and dried casings to Ger- 
many principally, Italy, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


This heading is divided into three classes, as follows: 














Classes. | 1909 =| 1910 1911 1912 
ik Heo Calin Bie: 

’ | Pesos. Pesos. | Pesos. esos. 
Primary, Droducigs: beth s wick) sae ee we eect | 219,770,727 | 186,317,291 | 129,711,291 264, 495, 250 
Maborated products. . 2.22 2222). 60 cUesnceeoes 5,729, 651 5,109, 192 4, 827,935 7, 135, 155 
Residuary, Products 's:\. Soha fc aaqeeee lineoaseee | 5,003,618 5, 155, 136 5, 225, 160 6, 556, 167 

PD tate seeped NS ase Be bs gamete. em | 230,503,996 | 196,581,619 | 139,764,386 | 278,186,572 


In the class ‘“‘primary products,’’ the exports for 1912 were as follows: 











Articles. Quantity. Value. 
Pesos 

aD artes tis Ae ese ae te ee) ck Veet tons. 558 89, 279 
AUTON SNL SA Sie DU CIEE se Peat dF p IRA oe ae ene SAGE ELE Eahe foN do... 2,110 105,544 
JR (CS): eS SA ee eA GO SL 8, Ne 2 oe Che do 82 6,577 
LOE Sia aay syctia Teeth Ie R S SOS es NEB dae lls 0s aR ged a OR Cea ce ree € do 62 3, 129 
PUSH, GHAR URIS AE SRL) Sele AY 16 OM a nO eam Seger cE 5. do 896, 032 21, 858, 517 
RATIO ert a 5 eek eas tes See Ce Ci OE cn Oe ee tee do » 291 443 
BOE: Sa sick, REL URE LER CME ENEAR OMVIN GEL Si usciy w Reet SPN 7 do 11,291 271, 402 
MTR en ie ea URGE, CoONE SS Sik Bre Gap ONT SP SLA Je Gee lane agen Ppt pee Rede TE do. 4 200 
POLOS CINE S ian ces Gemeente cc ee Mena e e ee ey. Nw ns ae a ee 55, 560 
MANESCO A sedi Mea Me. Wilton, Bees. shiek ae a phe ae chia S keto e coe a tons. . 515, 399 34, 213, 565 
AAAI IG ONT ae Sacto: oe od oe Rca cian eis eos Sar ow Pe Ra a cuk oni eee do....| 4,835,237 108, 908, 193 
ACAI SUPA ce ee tae te ee SESS SEP AT Re Re EEE Tee a enna Sie doses: 471 18, 835 
TARP AL GOSS Mate ch ee ot aease ees eerie one Oke Ae Sie eee do. is; 21,583 431, 651 
Bey fia Bik ale a EAE: BAKA Ney cattle alia eae eRe aan aE i dy oS arin AO Pal oc, do. !: 29,917 307,112 
OANSE Ceili. Pee Ae Cuca ene 2 eS Ame Pees Sas CRY ey ois os AP Rg ee er Hoiee- 608 24, 305 
TR APESBRGE aio oar Sites clace e “A Re a etches OR) Wee 6 Be ede eae doz5-- 65 1,951 
Miscellaneous Seedsyene. G2. see St ee Ae erie ae Ty WEEE SS do.... 334 20,598 
WUCAIPODACCOub icc cr ae teks Shee baw ooo Ob DR Ste! RDI | Pe cP ee ears soe" dog. 14 2,160 
LTE SO ale a il ed se tepelarae BL se bow c taeh My ce hy Bees pit At Ab E ese ae do....| 2,629,056 97, 835, 174 
PROT AIS a. Peete ea Bea 4 en Dea a ceeds 2 oe qughee Searchles brolet nel See eee 264, 495, 250 





Of oats, 342,832 tons were exported to the United Kingdom, 134,206 tons to Italy, 
115,282 tons to Belgium, 65,419 tons to Germany, 43,981 tons to France, 1,258 tons 
to the United States, and 75,706 tons ‘‘on orders.’’ Of linseed, 108,304 tons were 
exported to the United Kingdom, 66,167 tons to Germany, 57,284 tons to Belgium, 
24,350 tons to the United States, 18,214 tons to France, and 178,244 tons ‘‘on orders.” 
Of Indian corn, 379,682 tons went to the United Kingdom, 317,208 tons to Germany, 
274,521 tons to Belgium, 190,652 tons to Italy, 178,740 tons to France, 70,008 tons to 
Spain, 18,346 tons to the United States, 10,254 tons to Brazil, and 3,166,575 tons “on 
orders.’’? Of hay, 26,030 tons were exported to Brazil and 905 tons to Belgium. Of 
wheat, 698,888 tons went to the United Kingdom, 346,157 tons to Brazil, 327,932 
tons to Belgium, 161,607 tons to Germany, 145,715 tons to Italy, 43,481 tons to France, 
9,485 tons to the United States, and 668,389 tons ‘‘on orders.’’ The cotton was 
exported to the United Kingdom and Spain; the alpiste to Brazil, Cuba, the United 
States, France, and Italy; the barley and the rye to Belgium, Chile, and Germany; 
the fresh fruits to Brazil and Uruguay; the potatoes to Uruguay and Brazil; and the 
beans to Brazil. 
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In the class ‘‘elaborated products,’’ the exports for 1912 were as follows: 

















Articles, | Quantity. Value. 

Pesos. 
WOiZONSee di OU ee icy cise eter lalla Min Utevaiieie Uehara e Aah Ira cre tons. . 10 1,917 
ETISCR COLIC oes ener GR eetoreta Sve ieai cere state eens ele alee aL oy olcta nel tyatallle mar a/stalflsio\aieic mnlolnisials 250 
MPNIGIZOIGM Che ce siete sea eine ielne siciaineecians sins iat ee thin nteb inate a a iSicjell lo myelovsi=ia/ale tons. .| 272 54,351 
VIET Len vviE Gey tint OWL ee eae cerca cinvsiete svat eraileyetceela (ais ater eral ibs sia elelsiaisle a's mies layas doses. 172 3,443 
So ee eee ACR CS ARE CC OR REG Dee cine Act aercn stan She ee He eres ae ares do.... 103 8, 256 
SQIPATELLES Ol ally RTS eae reac cin ye en trae sclatcra Mele af ceelala (4 ajoie'e\aicfatn\sie dose. 47 93,024 
BUEEOKGLp (LODRCCO) GXtTACT) is atraecismiite tale isialota de wile lotanetcha is ola\els/e/era, Chala] Ola 176 43,269 
ANASTACIA I EN PR rie ae a ye a dovens 18 1, 847 
Biscuits... . ; See Bae 1,112 
Corn meal. . 118 
Wheat flour 6, 926, 280 
GINS co = si/o sc) = 57 
Argentine wine 1,231 

| 

ILO Hed eos we nye ava oa ia ferent Shae peor pareetas 2 ital (a\ clots Sala Attavalelwuie:eicha facatsleimysieeie eae 7,185,155 





Of the wheat flour, 101,278 tons were exported to Brazil, 4,452 tons to the United 
Kingdom, 1,274 tons to France, 833 tons to Germany, 800 tons to Uruguay, 278 tons 
to Spain, 165 tons to the United States, and 971 tons ‘‘on orders.’”? The corn oil was 
exported to Belgium; the cigarettes to Uruguay; and the sheep dip to Brazil and 
Uruguay. 

In the class ‘‘residuary products,’’ the exports for 1912 were as follows: 

















‘ 
Articles. Quantity. | Value. 
a a =< = = | = — 
Pesos 

YRSIPE (i ey le es ke al OR Be Ue APRESS M e eR tons 325, 226 5,940, 579 
FEU E LOMO Men CEL OUIT Zp raters eee reyo rn nets Niamh ee Ue eye uate erate) Junie see Oneey 2,305 52, $06 
ZENTRECUY MSs os CE ON Ee RNS SE fal le a MMU pe at en aps doze 1, 856 111, 358 
ISLC MICESMOLALIE ce a oes ey eyiae a Rees Ne eaten oe eee eee BIE AES a eng he doses. 1,543 77,136 
I Gis BUREN 72 Gab eae eee ee eee 8 2h a) ee eines a ee eee Sel Pale a 5 
LE GOOG a te aes aS ea se aL ae aS ee a ee tons. . 245 4,426 
ERGSTCUEUITIVO IMAL ZC ee rte cy hb nei MUU re amyl ets Mace UO ihe seo as Sa ah oa domes 1,742 17,424 
(Gi) Napa I gE MLSE ARIAT TON, ext SIs oe ak Pues etl Es Ch) eS RUE MT dows. 17,622 352, 433 

TG Tha il aetna fey TG Ne Mas ORR RR Re Ue Le | 6,556, 167 








Of bran, 209,847 tons went to Germany, 46,101 tons to the United Kingdom, 15,476 
tons to France, 7,490 tons to Belgium, and 22,142 tons ‘‘on orders.’’ The rice, broken 
and flour, was exported to Germany and the United Kingdom, and the argols to Bel- 
gium and France. Brewers’ grains were exported to Germany; and oil cake to Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, France, and Belgium. 


FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Forest products were exported for the last four years to the following amounts: 1909, 
8,927,362 pesos; 1910, 10,564,525 pesos; 1911, 12,254,604 pesos; and 1912, 8,983,112 
pesos. 

In 1912 mine products were exported as follows: 








Articles. Quantity. Value. 

} Pesos. 
QTE TALON Oil Op Spee sear ae ates PANE A ete ah) Val hb Ne eA LAS Na tons. - 279, 342 | 3,568, 557 
Cheba Gh OOxtrach omens soc Me Sener tet ee Wee anne WU eC See ie NU ee heeenee doze. 74, 910 4,836, 860 
QTE TACH OS AV US eis eRe tN, pe Se gua eS Ne a aE dolar 134 | 1,344 
Charcoal socsie sa oweaae yee ee 3 Lik is BA The Ce ee ene IE Pe hectoliter- - 70, 679 | 106,018 
Pedant s teers ee ee Ree a Ce ee ial ee ye cubic meters. . 11 | 132 
iatlroadybiesesisasuk ASO) aia hs Nee ee eae a dk le al igo number. . 122, 196 183, 294 
Poplar, algarrobo, fandubay piles, posts, and stakes..........-...------ OMe 375, 884 244,797 
FETE WOO Ca ee ee Sak hs es SURES USE Va eke REED Libel 2 Wea fees SoS ol etelz 1,749 
SUV ERIIT OO a See cee apy NU AD Aish peel lace eA AM aie le. Bs tae ae Ee tons. - 188 | 5, 630 
EVE STIAS Ree AT a ret ete ee Re tee are Tain Ree er TUE 2 MI ee Sa See cata ee 612 
Miscellanecouswoodses seeei ws: ee eee ile a sac fe ee Sota weer ers Hee eee 34, 099 
DOTA eae ee Soe een ae Rte Rene Mc Bed od ac sieces een boaeacests §, 983, 112 
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Of quebracho logs, 216,542 tons were shipped to the United Kingdom, 19,922 tons 
to the United States, 10,967 tons to Italy, 10,841 tons to Germany, 1,402 tons to France. 
Of quebracho extract, 24,632 tons went to the United States, 19,210 tons to the United 
Kingdom, 9,044 tons to Germany, 7,648 tons to Belgium, 2,155 tons to France, and 
2,073 tons to Italy. The charcoal, piles, posts and stakes, and railway ties went 


to Uruguay 
to) 4 
MINE PRODUCTS. 


The mine products were exported for the last four years to the following amounts: 
' 1909, 742,707 pesos; 1910, 539,902 pesos; 1911, 565,338 pesos; and 1912, 285,272 
pesos. 

In 1912 mine products were exported as follows: 











Articles. | Quantity. Value. 
Pesos 

Borate Or Himes. 2. os) 3 hehe. hs eee Ne ee URS ee ea Lee is tons. 507 27, 858 

Te 8 1S au A RU AR 8 a cSt Lb ile ce” 7 aaa ie uel i aby Aad ac hectoliter.. 1,213 1 
oe pepper MELISS UE ci See SN Gs le, seth Toe ee a eee tons. -| 217 126, 793 
SR iS TE OER REO I SOMO 9 CRI EAN, SP iS RE pS NEY do... 229 4,572 
Mica. RN as Con = Sale DES Ee Peewee ee a ee cate cw ob ee te ad Be Sistah eR do... 3 5, 202 
WOMDETOLO EEE 34,5 » ciefsra bs atcsia his stand si Peas Oita « = tard do atelier ranean do?!:... 304 30, 440 
$1 y's) yo eH MRT a UE Re I ila at re cE espana ie! deen 16 3, 160 
Mirgare trata, ONO ee 0 eS ee ee ears cc od UR he ae aoa ea do... 16 1,520 

PUL ORION - are is cca io he dare ahaa oie cM Pn OUR Sec a hod rabid Oboe mein eee G02 .25 2 1, 

OV OVO: See hos esa ten ae Ge 2 2 OE RE OOO oe «a nk rs cae do.. 40 1, 864 
NOD -SUNVET OTE 50.5 o.5. | aerele in niet) fame aa eee a oo Waa an logan hc do... 7 200 
ANAS TET 10 U1 Fire cM RS SS) a om RE ROIS pH do. 41 2,900 
Wrolinarore 2 cee ey el ee De ee ee sos lk eo ee eee do. 637 63,717 
PS PON eS Seen dae De Rhe ovat © RAD ye mee REE MERE IES obec aews cee ee eae do. 123 7 382 
AG = ee eas ak cde Oeiead Ohi DRE Be MEM SOREN ae sna cae sod eae ae eee do. 72 7,230 

BUS OTTER PN APA ie Uy BR RSL Go. wie ele nie See ioIe eee RES Se 285, 272 





The borate of lime and wolfram ore were exported tc Germany, and the bar copper 
to the United States. 
HUNTING AND FISHING PRODUCTS. 


Hunting and fishing products were exported for the last four years to the following 
amounts: 1909, 752,020 pesos; 1910, 1,428,884 pesos; 1911, 1,663,285 pesos; and 1912, 
2,008,212 pesos. 

In 1912 the hunting and fishing products were exported as follows: 





Articles. Quantity. Value. 
Pesos. 
WRENS OL] =e isin ine eee LE RES aaa Rs ere tel ee ca A ee re oe ete tons. . 7,190 1, 438, 052 
AAA AVEUEE) 0 09 cca eee RE 5 SR el Se RE RS (ese eis ait ae Corer. 78 3, 116 
Skins 
WONGOES.Ge. e aria a er dee erate = Be ee aie fester hee aerate teats ca kilos 662 5, 361 
TET ete ee toa Se aia nals miei eet) eae ee Senn eee tons. 49 9, 783 
Nutria Sea Se eeloie Jie wie pene Gin le o> oie MINI a oe ie sa thes rae ana kilos 44, 787 177, 832 
FES OG Uh Te ie 2g) CRO rt) se re ae ae a dozens 7,341 | 11, 011 
Woli, wuanaco, dof, and Other Skins) cee eno n-b aaaene sence sme deren ee aulets Peg oe el eh es ' 
TSU Hh GF a RP IS OR are Se ee SD ee et g RSS oe ena site tons... 76 11, 445 
Feathers of 
SHICHI ERE. CS Soe Se Cee ee Res aeceneaee meee kilos 68, 911 277, 275 
PAM ET OTT OS ay A64 a1. 3 lc wien /aalwleiaiat yas = easlataia wintesotete hale fete Fy aimee aly hier elo ae to) 301 82 
3) GPA AR ae le aR) Aa el a a ic ot SE ori cdc ou 3,520 
BDatale Ua ea) 5 Re Go Ue Re EEA aa Mabey CRU ie eee Cesehi | ee are ae 2,008,212 











The nutria skins were exported as follows: To Germany, 43,382 kilos; to Belgium, 
720 kilos; to Italy, 266 kilos; and to the United States, 102 kilos. The whale oil was 
exported to the United Kingdom, Germany, and Belgium. The ostrich plumes 
went to France, the United States, and Germany, and the aigrettes to Germany. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Miscellaneous products were exported in the last four years to the following amounts: 
1909, 2,876,087 pesos; 1910, 2,504,533 pesos; 1911, 2,055,192 pesos; and 1912, 2,712,132 
pesos. 

In 1912 miscellaneous products were exported as follows: 











Articles. Quantity. Value. 

| Pesos. 
JU GIS SEREIS Jc dae Spe adeeobocb see Gogo ae GEE EGe © aba oe enCe een es nereesee tons. . 2,726 163, 547 
OTE ac SRG g a GHB SUG AB ErING Ce RONG OEEE Os CROCE ae eee Pepe See ase mE doze: 207, 483 1, 452, 381 
Soria nepal gnats! SVS. Sooke Go tusodouene aaatoues Stee seeds -Seeseureee Spec do.... 13,770 137, 700 
SEPP EMO NISUPS see erat he cis te iaistatet ate Ea SMe nets Vie clea mies k icy eraieha lara ard dover 12 486 
HAN DEIUS ap og Sete Roads Saab ec COEUR BOSH SHO St EBEOESE ace Saat ne See tare nine [AEs sete 2,090 
UNG ESETIRG Se Ua cE oeuesa cose goe de opsbasonscs Sonee oh coSesbOeeE Ee paebeborucpabal as ee HEaonaes 955, 928 
TG A oodoe nc Odo aboowd uses doacouandacrcoaachbrcebEEonnonoees HoSaebaade| scocsosescae 2,712, 132 








The burlap bags went to the United Kingdom; the scrap iron and steel to Italy. 
The coal was imported coal sold to steam vessels for consumption. 


EXPORTS BY PORTS. 


The exports by ports for the last four years were as follows: 





























1909 1910 1911 1912 
‘ Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 

IBWenos Adress=2 2) eon 2.5) 173,076,319 | 161,891,764 | 158,467,098 | 181, 767,045 
HUOSAMIO Heche serseac caer ce 75, 108, 626 68, 138, 957 44,113, 639 85, 118, 833 
Bahia Blanca 47,848,379 | 41,061,073 | 25, 645, 280 69, 010, 344 
TL), ENE) Gene Te aOR a a O 17,415,499 | 14,962,638 | 30,527, 690 32, 490, 969 
Ser Nicolasmee mers: Chee Noe tan TVA Aa oe 16,855,130 | 17, 626,095 2, 388, 509 20, 819, 844 
(Sevag nen Pera SS SRE Eom a ae Meads ck BIR Maat 14, 687, 628 8,950,842 | 12,572,063 13, 965, 075 
ESAS pe A igs RA ha i a | 8,478, 631 8, 000, 908 8,515, 985 11, 104,645 - 
Wontcondic epee mere Uhre oa Wa Bey 3, 113, 626 4,318, 201 7, 852, 132 10, 657, 734 
(Warnpanaen eee else SEN BH 5, 081, 683 7, 664, 329 7, 245, 433 7, 331, 149 
(CENTRIST A a ND A ai 4,532, 534 6, 171, 057 5, 150, 845 6, 753, 099 
BEREAN Chee tee erat sae ne ee ore etre eee acetate 3, 890, 678 3, 337, 617 1, 208, 486 5, 469, 349 
WGHCE PCIONGG CLAM Ua ys ee easyer e set ee aia Mee ccteion o eeusie [teene ce iat le el erate Stacie cle ects 3, 046, 245 
Gralemiay Chil waence cocoon «seasonal eee ces 1,076, 814 2, 439, 088 1, 895, 188 2, 560, 703 
RUT CONST IttICIOM Gasca hn sak ete em ian ina Ca Caan ay 4, 024, 454 115, 542 1, 641, 570 
Mem Oza ere Benn Oatt alee Lee se ee 1, 808, 867 1, 662, 436 1, 996, 444 1, 214, 561 
TE) TEEEPAGD SI Ta Ne alee Pea sO A MU 361, 489 1, 287, 763 843, 139 603, 331 
DATURA ee aot Peter cian sae a sicid mine tematic ee 52, 740 74, 770 66) 510) fees ees Jeane 
(UMAR ORIEL: Coed gale RE SA PON, seu aan eps 23,961,885 } 21,014,063 | 16,093,555 26, 834, 760 

LCD UY EG SSS Be ieee est pe ern at Re 397, 350,528 | 372,626,055 | 324, 697, 538 480, 391, 256 








Twenty-year table of Argentine exports. 

















Live animals : 
Agricultural Forest 
Year. erred products. products. 
Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 
57, 023, 776 30, 942, 624 2, 251,192 
63, 542, 756 30, 389, 144 1,511,145 
74, 629, 876 41, 448, 012 2,161, 414 
70, 534, 040 43,132, 585 1, 268, 663 
74, 044, 525 23, 336, 369 1,918, 241 
87,381, 625 42, 692, 922 2, 283, 061 
115, 546, 906 65, 155, 995 2,208,916 
71, 253, 886 77, 426, 356 3,508, 915 
90, 646, 411 71, 596, 099 2,821, 496 
104,539,139 | 68,171,332 3,649, 208 
109,181,342 | 105,251,309 3, 472, 708 
105, 364,624 | 150,328,529 4,765, 608 
141,042,986 | 170,235, 235 7, 125,332 
124,136,439 | 157,654,692 5, 921, 859 
123,820,205 | 164,091,631 5, 342, 357 
115,118,457 | 241,677,164 6, 347, 234 
153, 548,356 | 230, 503, 996 8, 927, 362 
161,006,592 | 196,581,619 10, 564, 525 
168,394,733 | 139,764,386 12, 254, 604 
188, 215,956 | 278,186,572 8, 983, 112 
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Twenty-year table of principal animal exports. 


























Year. Hides. Meats. Wool. 
Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 
14,980,343 | 6,742,655 | 25,006, 348 
17, 985,032 | 6,832,005 | 28, 946, 933 
21,985,759 | 6,231,532 | 31,029, 532 
17,139, 591 5, 498,106 | 33,516,049 
19,486,152 | 4,927,035 | 37,450,244 
20,786,767 | 5,057,684 | 45,584, 603 
25,090,578 | 5,001,525 | 71,283,619 
22,613,020 | 9,366,970 | 27,991, 561 
23,251,315 | 12,802,815 | 44,666, 483 
26,181,991 | 16,551,185 | 45,810,749 
25,597,370 | 16,666,230 | 50, 424,168 
24,657,176 | 18,940,141 | 48,355, 002 
30, 509, 833 | 26,052,136 | 64,312,927 
29,504,717 | 21,985,978 | 58,402,771 
26,312, 984 | 21,419,793 | 59, 252, 948 
23,535, 769 | 25,569,667 | 47,246, 783 
40,305,069 | 29,358,475 | 59,921,951 
41,382,501 | 33,905,058 | 58,847,699 
44,359,065 | 42,306,488 | 50, 494, 027 
52, 489, 439 | 46,850,609 | 58, 148, 664 
Twenty-year table of principal agricultural exports. 
Year. ie Flaxseed. Wheat. | - Oats. Bran. 
Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 
84,514 72,199 | 1,008, 137 975 | 19,906 
54, 876 104,435 | 1,608,249 1,665 | 20,975 
772,318 276,443 | 1,010,269] 17,897 | 29,668 
1,570, 517 229, 675 532, 002 2,885 | 62,727 
ls: 942 162, 477 ae i bye - ae 
17, 105 158, 904 645, ,107 i 
RIO mies: bas eee A eee 1,116,276 217,713 | 1,713,429 5,367 | 78,890 
pee taser ea 1,112°20) | 3387898 | ’o0s’20| 3/98 | 927630 
Raia inte Sica << 'e ate Papi sine am =r Se ? ’ ? , ’ 
12a We tac Se NR. cceunee 1) 192) 829 340, 937 644,908 | 19,842 | 104,677 
TOO ee bs aaa eee he RR 2,104,384 593,601 | 1,681,327 | 26,245 | 132,192 
Te ay a orth DRS 2, 469, 548 880,541 | 2,304,724 | 29,156 | 154,456 
OOD okrcties a-Si em aa= pea ciemomtne 2, 222, 289 654,792 | 2,868, 281 17,167 | 176,664 
MOOG EG Ga ceictaci:s ics a og bees Sites pees 2,693, 739 538,496 | 2,247,988 51, 661 178, 517 
TSD7 se eee (U5 2 eer ae eres 1, 276, 732 763,736 | 2,680,802 | 143,566 | 209,125 
TQ0S Ree a i ee 1,711,804 | 1,055,650 | 3,636,294 | 440,041 | 208,309 
TOUDT SMe: Pee = Eee = 2,273, 412 887,222 | 2,514,130 | 421,352 | 207,238 
TOTD ote. 5 pec ee eae aes 2, 660, 225 604,877 | 1,883,592 | 370,948 | 250,777 
TOWARDS AT eS 2 Lo Ee See 125, 185 415,805 | 2,285,951 | 511,389 | 214,634 
TOTS ES Us Ls, cat eee Ean 4, 835, 237 515,399 | 2,629,056 | 896,032 | 325,226 
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Tallow and 
grease. 


Pesos. 


Wheat 
flour. 


Pesos. 
37,921 
40, 758 
53, 935 
61, 732 
41, 443 
31, 933 

, 464 

51, 203 
71, 742 
39,040 
71, 980 
107, 298 
144, 760 
128, 928 
127, 499 








At the ee of Pe of the present year there were 12 
PETROLEUM wells in exploitation in the Comodoro Rivadavia 
district of the Argentine Republic in the Territory of Chubut, the 
average depth of which was 515 meters. Some of these wells are 
strong gushers. One has a tower 22 meters high and the stream of 
oil from it rises to a height of 30 meters. This well produces 100,000 
liters of oil per hour. The estimated petroleum zone covers a large 
area, extending from the Atlantic Ocean to the banks of the Chico 
River, in the direction of Lakes Colué Huapi and Musters, which border 
on Sarmiento, to which latter place a railway is now being constructed. 
The National Government has encountered oil in 10 shafts sunk under 
its direction. The price of petroleum at the wells is 35 pesos per ton, 
the monthly sales to private persons averaging about 100 tons. ‘The 
railway company uses as high as 7,000 tons per month. A ton of 
petroleum is equal in heat producing capacity, when used in the 
locomotives of the railway company, to a ton and a half of coal, the 
cost of the latter being 42 pesos per ton. In addition to the Govern- 
ment exploitation of the oil district referred to there are eight private 
companies engaged in this work. One of these, an Austrian company, 
struck a good quality of petroleum at a depth of about 600 meters. 
Two Government tanks, with a storage capacity of 6,000 cubic meters, 
are located some 3 leagues to the northwest of the Government 

‘reserve zone, and two more tanks of a like capacity are in process of 
construction. A wharf 600 meters long, 260 meters of which have 
been completed, is being constructed at Comodoro Rivadavia. Ten- 
inch pipes have been laid from the petroleum tanks to the wharf and 
a force pump provided for use in loading ships. With the use of this 
pump oil can be put on board at the rate of about 250 tons per hour. 
At present vessels must anchor some 100 meters out in the bay, but 
when the wharf is completed they can anchor alongside same thereby 
greatly facilitating the loading and unloading of vessels. The 
Government’s reserve zone consists of 5,000 square hectares, 350 
of which are under exploitation. Shaft No. 10 is 634 meters deep, 57 
meters of which are in petroliferous sand. A refinery is being con- 
structed with a capacity of treating 100 cubic meters of crude oil per 
day, and arrangements have been made so that all the by-products 
will be utilized. The electric light and power plant at Comodoro 


Rivadavia burns crude petroleum as a fuel. 
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Sr. Adolfo Ballivian, consul penis 3 of Bolivia in New York, has 
advised the Montuiy BULLETIN that the shipments from the port of 
New York to Bolivia in April last consisted of 9,511 packages of mer- 
chandise, weighing 476,406 kilos, valued at $96,260.28. These exports 
were made up of hardware, cotton fabrics, machinery, drugs and 
medicines, groceries and liquors, and sundry articles. Most of this 
merchandise entered Bolivia through the ports of Antofagasta, Chile; 
Mollendo, Peru; and Rosario, Argentina. The exports of COPPER 
BULLION from Bolivia in 1912 amounted to 4,707,188 kilos, of 
which 4,597,386 kilos went to France, 68,259 to England, 31,210 to 
Germany, and 10,333 to Belgium. The export duties collected on 
this bullion aggregated 68,890 bolivianos, and the statistical tax to 
2,488 bolivianos. All of the copper bullion exported from Bolivia 
in 1912 came from the districts of Corocoro, Pulacayo, Machaca- 
marca, Potosi, and Choroloque, the first named being the principal 
copper-producing center of the country. The Corocoro United Cop- 
per Mines (Ltd.), and the Corocoro Co., of Bolivia, produced 4,626,259 
kilos of the exports of copper referred to. A society of FINE 
ARTS has been organized in Cochabamba. Sr. Luis Felipe Guzman 
is president and Sr. Teodomiro Beltran, secretary. The municipal 
council of Oruro has approved the plans for the construction of a 
TERMINAL STATION of the Oruro Railway in that city. The 
RAILWAY from Cochabamba to Cliza has been opened to public 
traffic, and work has been commenced on the suburban lines of the 
Cochabamba tramway. The capital of the NATIONAL BANK of 
Bolivia, after its fusion with the Industrial Bank, is £1,517,000. 
The municipality of Coroico has installed an electric LIGHT AND 
POWER PLANT under the management of Sr. Placido Violetta. 
Sr. Alberto Gutierrez, Minister of Bolivia in Ecuador, has been author- 
ized-to negotiate an EXTRADITION TREATY and a postal and 
telegraph convention with that country. The exports of BISMUTH 
from Bolivia in 1912 aggregated 381,502 kilos, valued at 2,014,332 
bolivianos. These exports went to Belgium, England, and Ger- 
many. The director of the national treasury has been authorized 
by the department of finance of the Government of Bolivia to nego- 
tiate a LOAN of £10,000 with one of the local banks for the construc- 
tion of a branch railway from the city of Corocoro to a point on the 
line of the Arica Railway. WOLFRAM is abundant in Bolivia, 
occurring principally in the Department of La Paz and the Provinces ~ 
of Inquisivi and South Yungas. Rich veins of manganese ore con- 
taining this substance have also been found near Oruro, Cochabamba, 
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and Potosi. The exports from Bolivia in 1912 of wolfram barrilla 
consisted of 476,540 kilos, valued at 519,705 bolivianos. Exports of 
wolfram are not subject to duties. 





According to cabled reports, President Hermes da Fonseca delivered 
his message on May 5th, m which he states that the relations of 
Brazil with all the powers continue excellent and that the Govern- 
ment will endeavor to still further strengthen them. 

The message refers to the mission of Gen. Roca to Rio de Janeiro 
and of Sr. Campos Salles to Buenos-Aires—the enthusiastic reception 
extended them in the two countries, and to lasting effects on the 
cordial relations: of the two countries. The President reaffirms the 
sincerity of the purpose of the Brazilian policy, which tends more 
and more to strengthen the ties that bind Brazil and the great 
Republic of the Plata. 

The message expresses the thanks of Brazil for the visit of the 
vessels Buenos-Aires, Glasgow, and Jeanne d’ Arc at Rio during the 
fétes of November 15. 

It points out the necessity of completing the work of Baron Rio 
Branco in regard to the demarcation of the frontiers, especially of 
French and Dutch Guinea. It rejoices over the satisfactory solution 
of the coffee question with the United States, and confidently hopes 
for a favorable settlement with Italy in regard to the subsidized 
steamship lines. 

The Government is giving great attention to education. It is 
establishing schools everywhere, which are equipped in the most 
modern style. It considers that the construction of an important 
military port and of an arsenal capable of supplying the needs of the . 
fleet is of urgent necessity. It shows the importance of increasing 
the effective army and of putting into effect the law on military 
conscription by lots. The instruction of the troops and the regula- 
tion of schools of military imstruction are receiving the attention of 
the Government. 

On December 31, 1911, there were 22,286 kilometers of railroad 
open to public traffic, and 787 kilometers were completed in 1912. 
The total cost of railways constructed or pumeaeed by the Govern- 
ment amounted to 523,000 contos. 

In 1912, the foreign commerce of Brazil amounted to £138,073,780 
or an papeeaee of £1,841,387 compared with 1911. 

In 1912, the exports amounted to £74,649,143, an increase of 
_£7,810,251 compared with the preceding year. The principal pro- 
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ducts exported with their value were: Coffee, £46,558,079—increase 
of £6,156,873 compared with 1911; rubber, £16,095,025—increase of 
£1,038,006 over 1911. 

The Government will shortly submit to congress a bill for the 
reform of the customs tariff. 

The receipts for the year 1911 amounted to 122,903 contos gold and 
354,419 contos paper. Those for the year 1912 amounted to 137,096 
contos gold and 381,694 contos paper. 





The department of foreign relations of the Government of Chile 
has established a CONSULTING COMMERCIAL COMMISSION 
to study and report upon commercial treaties made by Chile with 
foreign nations. The commission is composed of the following mem- 
bers: Messrs. Arturo Alessandri, Luis Devoto, Joaquin Diaz Garces, 
Francisco Encina, Maximiliano Ibafiez, Julio Philippi, Armando 
Quezada Acharan, Juan Luis Sanfuentes, Guillermo Subercaseaux, 
and Joaquin Walker Martinez. On December 31, 1912, Govern- 
ment RAILWAYS under construction in the Republic aggregated a 
length of 2,573 kilometers, or a little more than the entire length of 
the system of State railways in exploitation in Chile at that time. 
The approximate cost of the construction of the 2,573 kilometers of 
railway referred to is 342,000,000 pesos. In 1912 construction work 
amounting to more than 97,000,000 pesos was done on Chilean rail- 
ways, and during that year 721 kilometers of new line were opened 
to exploitation. The Government has recently requested bids on 
110 locomotives, 847 cars, and 8 automotors. In April last there were 
about 3,000 kilometers of railways in exploitation in the country, 
. and it is estimated that during the present year this number will be 
increased by 300 kilometers. POTABLE WATER service has 
been inaugurated at Ninhue, and 32,000 pesos appropriated for the 
construction of a water tank at La Ligua. The department of indus- 
try has decided to improve the potable water supply of Valdivia, 
and the bureau of public works is considering a plan for furnishing 
t he city of Iquique with potable water from the Chintahuay River 
at an approximate cost of 1,700,000 paper pesos and 2,600,000 gold 
pesos. Improvement of the potable water supply at San Felipe, 
Tome, and Tacna is to be undertaken by the Government. The 
Antofagasta to Bolivia Railway has planned the construction of a 
BRANCH LINE along the beach of the Pacific Ocean from Antofa- 
gasta to Mejillones. At present the trip by rail between the two 
places is made in six hours by a long detour to Prat Station and from 
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thence over a winding road, with steep grades, to either terminal. 

~The line which it is now proposed to construct along the seashore 
will enable the journey to be made in two hours and will effect a 
saving in distance of about 70 kilometers. It is calculated that this 
branch line will be completed in August next. Sr. Juan Felsh, an 
experienced geologist, has been commissioned by the Government 
of Chile to make new investigations and borings in the Magallanes 
PETROLEUM zone. The South American Petroleum Co. has 
decided to acquire oil lands in the neighborhood of Punta Arenas 
and in other parts of the Territory of Magallanes. The borings of 
the Pacific Petroleum Co. in southern Chile have reached a depth of 
about 600 meters in petroleum exploration work. 








The BUDGET of receipts and expenditures of the department of 
Antioquia for 1913 amounts to $1,498,741, of which $380,000 is for 





public instruction. The Government has appomted a technical 
commission to study and report upon the survey for the RAILWAY 
which is to connect the Pacific Ocean with the Putumayo River, via 
Pasto, and to report upon the survey of a branch line between Pasto 
and Popayan. The CANALIZATION BOARD of the Alto Cauca 
River has been organized and is in operation at Cali, and a similar 
board has its headquarters at Neiva. J. E. Bravo & Co. have 
established an up-to-date SOAP FACTORY at Bogota. The 
MARKSMEN’S CLUB at Bogota, in cooperation with the national 
Government, held a competitive shooting match on June 1 last in 
honor of the founding of the military school. A recent Govern- 
ment ruling provides that the discoverer of a PETROLEUM deposit, 
in making a denouncement, must accompany his application with 
an analysis of the oil, samples of same, and descriptive plans of the 
location ——Charles Wilson and Arthur Henn, students of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, are studying the life of fresh-water FISH at 
Ttsmina, Chocé Territory. This is a continuation of the investiga- 
tions made last year by Dr. C. H. Eigenmann, dean of the Uni- 
versity. The municipal council of Tumaco has contracted with 
Thomas H. Brown to make a map of the municipality. The Official 
Gazette of March 17, 1913, contains the full Spanish text of the law of 
the National Congress which takes the place of the FISCAL CODE of 
the Republic and of the laws amending and adding to the same. 
The municipality of-Bogota has contracted for the ASPHALT- 
ING of 50 squares of the Federal capital. On the plains of Bo- 
- gota, 13 kilometers from the capital, a new TOWN has been founded 
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and a number of public buildings have already been erected. 
The President of the Republic has established a PENAL COLONY © 
in the department of Magdalena. The plan for a CENTRAL 
TRAMWAY STATION at San Francisco bridge is being made in 
Bogota. The municipality of Galan in Santander has recently 
inaugurated a fine AQUEDUCT, and a mule trail has been opened 
to the Magdalena River from Galan. Reports state that as soon 
as the WIRELESS station at Cartagena is in operation a night 
service will be established with New York, thereby enabling the 
Government to furnish the press with about 500 words of telegraphic 
dispatches daily. The municipal council of Medellin has contracted 
with a French engineer for a modern AQUEDUCT and for the sewering 
of the city. The Government has authorized the minister of public 
works to regulate the manner of extending the Southern RAILWAY 
to the Tequedama Falls, the construction to be done under Govern- 
ment supervision.— Villa & Salazar are operating the first AUTO- 
MOBILE OMNIBUS SERVICE at Medellin. The vehicle has accom- 
modations for 16 passengers and makes two trips a day between 
Medellin and Girardota. 
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The MESSAGE which President Ricardo Jimenez delivered to 
the Congress of Costa Rica on May 1, 1913, states that the revenues 
of the country during the year amounted to 9,950,671 colones and 
the expenditures to 9,319,719, which left an excess of receipts over 
expenditures of 630,952 colones. The imports in 1912, not including 
coi, amounted to 18,558,621 colones and the exports to 21,273,905 
colones, as compared with imports, 19,059,609 and exports, 
19,191,808 colones in 1911. In referring to the schools and colleges 
of the nation the President states that everything possible has been 
done by the Government for their maintenance and improvement, 
expenditures to the amount of 1,291,832 colones having been made 
for this purpose, or about 65,000 colones more than the sum esti- 
mated in the budget. The President recommends an increase of 
the tax on inheritances, the additional receipts from which he 
suggests should go to the school of arts and crafts and to the hospital 
fund. The nation has been prosperous during the past year and 
its credit has been strengthened. Rapid growth has occurred in 
some of the principal cities of the Republic, such, for instance, as 
San José and Puntarenas. The money in circulation at the close 
of 1912 amounted to 4,406,375 colones in paper and 3,659,938 
colones in coin. Work has been plentiful throughout the country - 
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and artisans and laborers have been in demand. Wages have risen 
and the rate of interest has fallen in 1912,and peace and liberty 
have characterized the Republic during the period referred to. 
Sr. Oscar Dahl has been appointed CONSUL adhonorem of Costa 
Rica in Norway to take the place of Sr. Cesar Alberto Bleugini, 
resigned.—The United Fruit Co. has imported from Dutch Guiana 
a fine quality of hardy BANANA seed called ‘‘ Immune,” on account 
of its great vitality and resisting power. The results from planting 
this seed are reported to have been so favorable that many banana 
planters have applied to the company for samples of this seed 
without having been able to obtain same. Steps have been taken 
to secure a sufficient quantity of this seed for the use of Costa Rican 
banana growers through the consul of Costa Rica in Dutch 
Guiana. The receipts of the municipality of Limon in 1913 were 
209,000 colones, and the expenditures 229,000 colones, the munici- 
pality having negotiated a LOAN of 20,000 colones from the Anglo- 
Costa Rican Bank. The heavy expenditures were due in large part 
to public improvements. The department of public instruction 
of the Government of Costa Rica has imported desks for the public 
schools of the cities of San José and Cartago from the United States. 
The desks which have already arrived are sufficient to seat 400 
pupus. 
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On May 20, 1913, Gen. Mario Garcia Menocal and Dr. Enrique José 
Varona were inaugurated, respectively, President and Vice President 
of the Republic of Cuba. The cabinet of President Menocal is as 
follows: Col. Cosme de la Torriente, secretary of state; Col. Aurelio 
Hevia, secretary of interior (Gobierno); Dr. Leopoldo Cancio, secre- 
tary of the treasury; Dr. Enrique Nijfiez, secretary of sanitation and 
charities; Dr. Cristobal de la Guardia, secretary of justice; Gen. 
Emilio Ntfiez, secretary of agriculture; Engineer José Ramon Vil- 
lalén, secretary of public works, and Dr. Ezequiel Garcia, secretary of 
education. On May 21, President Menocal delivered his first 
MESSAGE to the Congress, in which he stated that the orderly 
manner in which the change of administration was effected was a 
source of legitimate satisfaction to all Cubans and to all who interest 
themselves in the consolidation of Cuban institutions, and expressed 
the hope that the country would receive the benefits, already antici- 
pated by the people, of a prudent and wise government. At the 
proper time the President will report to the Congress the state of the 
public service in the different departments. The building of the 
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Abarca SUGAR MILL on Las Guasimas estate in the district of 
Sancti Espiritus has been planned by American capitalists. The 
estate contains about 40,000 acres of fertile lands and is traversed by 
the Mapos River. A recent executive decree authorized Sr. Arturo 
Padr6é Almeida, chargé d’affaires ad interim of the Cuban legation 
in the Netherlands, to sign, in the name of the Republic of Cuba, the 
protocol of the international convention concerning OPIUM entered 
into at The Hague conference on January 23, 1912. The ‘‘Societé 
Inmobilité de Cuba” has been allowed an extension of two years in 
which to submit plans, estimates, etc., for the construction of the 
Guantanamo to Baracoa RAILWAY, the subvention granted by 
the Government remaining in force. In April last the IMPORT 
DUTIES of the Matanzas customhouse amounted to $118,229.02. 
The Congress of Cuba appropriated $5,000 as Cuba’s donation toward 
the erection of the MAINE MONUMENT in New York City, and 
$10,000 to pay the expenses of sending a delegation of the army and 
navy of the Republic to New York to participate in the unveiling 
ceremonies which took place on May 30 last. Dr. Evaristo 
Avellanal has been appointed a justice of the SUPREME COURT 
of the Republic of Cuba. An executive decree of May 9, 1913, 
establishes a bureau in the department of agriculture for the com- 
plete registration for official record of PEDIGREED HORSES and 
cattle raised on the island. The department of the interior has 























authorized Sr. Herminio Hechevarria, upon obtaining a franchise 
from the municipal council, to establish an ELECTRIC LIGHT 
and power plant at Santa Isabel de las Lajas. 
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The CABINET of Gen. José Bordas Valdés, who, on April 14 last, 
took the oath of office as Acting President (Presidente interino) of 
the Dominican Republic to fill the vacancy made by the tesignation 
of Dr. Adolfo Alejandro Nouel, is, as published in the press, as follows: 
Gen. Julian Zorilla, secretary of interior and police; Licentiate 
Ramon O. Lovaton, secretary of foreign affairs; Licentiate Mario A. 
Savifion, secretary of treasury and commerce; Licentiate Apolinar 
Tejera, secretary of justice and public instruction; Gen. Tadeo 
Alvarez, secretary of war and marine; Sr. Ricardo Limardo, secretary 
of fomento and communications, and Sr. Enrique Montes de Oca, 
secretary of agriculture and immigration. A law promulgated 
in the Official Gazette of April 2, 1913, provides for the establish- 
ment of a NATIONAL MUSEUM by the Dominican Government 
in the city of Santo Domingo for the purpose of retaining and pre- 
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serving in the country objects and relics of historical character 
connected with the discovery and development of the country. The 
museum is to be established in the old palace known as the house 
of Don Diego Colon. The sum of $20,000 has been appropriated by 
the National Congress for repairing said building. A recent 
executive decree abolishes the PAYMENT OF FEES in the depart- 
ments of foreign relations, war and marine, or in any of the other 
departments of the Government, for the issuance of permits for the 
importation of powder, firearms for hunting purposes, ammunition, 
shot, caps, or other explosives. The National Congress has appro- 
priated $300,000 for the construction of a HIGHWAY between the 
city of Santo Domingo, capital of the Republic, and the city of San 
Pedro de Macoris. The President is authorized to withdraw for 
said purpose from the funds of the nation in possession of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York such sums as may be required not exceeding 
the amount referred to. The BUDGET for the city of Santo 
Domingo for-the economic year 1913 estimates the receipts of the 
federal capital at $206,018.43 and a like sum for the expenditures. 
The Great Colon THEATER, now being erected in San Pedro de 
Macoris, will be trimmed with artificial stone wrought into beautiful 
designs. The furniture for this theater has been ordered abroad. 
The building is expected to be completed for use within a few 
months. The COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, opened on May 1 in 
the city of Santo Domingo under the auspices of the board of trade, 
industry, and agriculture, provides for instruction in stenography, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping. Candidates for admission to the 
classes are required to have a common-school education sufficiently 
advanced to enable them to intelligently pursue the study of the 
courses mentioned. Gen. Fabio F. Fiallo has been appointed 
civil and military GOVERNOR of the Province of Santo Domingo. 
The new governor is a poet, statesman, and soldier. 























An executive decree has been promulgated imposing additional 
taxes on the sale of foreign and domestic LIQUORS. Mimimum 
-annual charges of 10 and 4 sucres, respectively, for municipal licenses 
for the {sale of foreign and domestic liquors are collected under the 
old law. The new law adds 50 per cent additional to these 
charges. The proposal of the Interocean Railway Co. to the 
Government of Ecuador for the construction of a RAILWAY into 
the eastern part of the Republic has been adversely reportedjupon 
by the engineer appointed to investigate the matter, the project 
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having been considered {unacceptable in the form in which it was 
submitted. The proceeds of the special tax on AGUARDIENTE 
in storage on January 1, 1913, is to be used for hospitals and other 
charitable purposes in the different Provinces of the country. Sr. 
‘Belisario Quevedo, president in Quito of the organizing board of the 
Third CONGRESS OF STUDENTS of the Great Colombia, an- 
nounces that the said congress will convene in Quito on December 9 
of the present year, date of the anniversary of the battle of Ayacucho. 
The President of Ecuador has assured the officers of the Congress of 
the material and moral support of the Government in making the 
congress a success. Dr. Gonzalo S. Cordova and Dr. 8. 8. Wither 
represented the Government of Ecuador at the Peace Conference 
which recently met in St. Louis, Mo. A COLD STORAGE CO. 
has been established in Guayaquil with a capital of 150,000 sucres. 
The company proposes to engage in the storing of foodstuffs, such 
as meats, fruits, fish, etc., both for domestic use and export purposes. 
The principal stockholders are C. L. & J. E. Stagg, Francisco Urbina 
Jado, and Jorge Marcos, all of Guayaquil. Steps have been 
taken to establish an ELECTRIC LIGHT and power plant at Chone, 
the cost of which is estimated at 25,000 sucres. The city council 
at. Latacunga proposes to install the HOSPITAL for fever patients in 
the building formerly used by the school of arts and crafts. The 
POTABLE WATER supply of the city of Riobamba was inaugurated 
on May 24 last. A weekly NEWSPAPER entitled ‘‘El Obrero”’ 
(The Workman) has been established in Portoviejo. ‘Kl Tipé- 
grafo” is the name of a NEWSPAPER just founded in Quito as 
the organ of the Pichincha typographic association. The Govern- 
ment of Ecuador has authorized the Ecuadorean consul in Hamburg 
to contract in Germany seven NORMAL TEACHERS—3 women 
and 4 men—for the normal schools of the Republic. The Govern- 
ment of Ecuador has employed Ernesto Adams as a teacher of 
ENGLISH in the normal school for girls in Quito, and Wm. Reed 
has been chosen by the department of public instruction as professor 
of English in the Vicente Rocafuerte National College. 
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In 1912 the number of sities treated and of which a complete 
record was kept in 18 Government HOSPITALS of the Republic, 
was 18,473, of which number 1,709 died, 15,035 were cured or im- 
proved in health, and 1,474 still remained in the hospitals under- 
going treatment at the beginning of 1913. The General Hospital 


in the City of Guatemala received 7,236 patients in 1912, some of 
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whom came from all departments of the Republic. A new clinical 
surgery hall for children was added to this hospital during the year 
referred to. In Quezaltenango a free night medical clinic was 
established, and the results obtained are reported to have been 
most satisfactory. In Guatemala City the Joaquina Lying-in-Hos- 
pital, which was founded by Dofia Joaquina Cabrera de Estrada, was 
in successful operation under the direction of two English midwives, 
contracted especially for that hospital and to teach Guatemalan 
midwives the most scientific methods adopted up to the present 
time in England in this branch of the medical service. In 1912 im- 
provements were made in the hospitals at Quezaltenango and La 
Antigua, Guatemala, and potable water was introduced into the hos- 
pitals at Salama and Amatitlan. The Coban Hospital was opened 
to service during the year referred to and a free clinic established 
for the use of indigent persons. The revenues collected in 1912 for 
Government hospitals, asylums, and cemeteries amounted to 3,698,- 
463.54 pesos, and the expenditures aggregated 3,655,199.91 pesos. 
The receipts and expenditures during the same period on account 
of the general health service were, respectively, 211,125 pesos. 
In 1912 there were 73,797 BIRTHS and 43,355 deaths in the Re- 
public of Guatemala, or an excess of 30,442 births over deaths dur- 
ing the year. The marriages during this period in all the depart- 
ments of the country numbered 5,340, the largest number (625) 
having taken place in the Department of Guatemala. It is esti- 
mated that the work done in the GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE of the Republic of Guatemala in 1912 would have cost 
771,198 pesos if it had been done by private printeries. The Gov- 
ernment paid for this work 364,299.50 pesos, thereby effecting a 
saving of 406,898.50 pesos. The MUNICIPAL REVENUES of 
the Republic of Guatemala in 1912 amounted to 5,318,146.56 pesos, 
and the expenditures to 4,805,398.65 pesos. During the past 
year the following COMPANIES were authorized to do business in 
the country: Central American Plantation Co., Hamburg; General 
Insurance Co., of Bogota; the Dutch Commercial Co., of Central 
America; the Western Assurance Co., of Toronto, Canada; the North 
British Mercantile Insurance Co., of Edinburg and London; The Pan 
American Life Insurance Co. of New Orleans; The Guatemala Real 
Estate Co., of Brussels, and the Leipzig Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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May 4 to succeed President Tancréde-Auguste following his death 
on May 2, is according to recent advices composed of the following 
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ministers: Gen. Philippe Argant, war and navy; Mr. Emmanuel 
Morel, interior and general police; Mr. Auguste Bonamy, finance 
and commerce; Mr. Etienne Mathon, foreign relations and worship; Mr. 
Edmond Supplice, public works and agriculture; Mr. Tertullien 
Guilbaud, justice and public instruction. The architects who 
took part in the COMPETITION opened for the CONSTRUCTION 
of the NATIONAL PALACE have been invited to take away the 
plans on exhibition in the Senate of the Republic, with the exception 
of five plans signed by the following marks or devises: Little Nest Pehl 
Nice No. 22; Toussaint Louverture; French receipt stamp; gold circle; 
palm tree. EXEQUATURS WERE DELIVERED on April 19 
to Mr. Arturo de Matteis D, vice consul of Brazil at Port au Prince and 
to Mr. Eugenio Garrido, consul of the Dominican Republic at Jacmel. 
A disastrous FIRE broke out in Port au Prince on the morning 
of the 15th of May, which for a time threatened to destroy the busi- 
ness center of the city. A number of business houses were destroyed 
before the fire was under control and the new theater now being 
constructed caught fire but was partially saved. President 
Oreste came in person to express his sympathy with the fire sufferers. 
The fire broke out in the moving picture show of Rousseau, which 
has been so popular and which was completely destroyed. At 
the session of congress on August 12, a general review of the situa- 
tion of the Republic was submitted to congress accompanied by a 
PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE. This review contains the annual 
reports of the various ministers on the conditions of their respective 
departments. 




















estimates the receipts at 610,000 pesos made up of the following 
items: Freight on fruit, 387,500 pesos; on merchandise, 120,000; 
passenger traffic, 70,000, and miscellaneous revenues, 32,500 pesos. 
The expenditures are estimated at 477,308 pesos, 340,848 pesos of 
which are for salaries, and 136,460 for operating and other expenses. 
This leaves an estimated net profit for the year referred to of 132,692 
pesos. The international SANITARY CONVENTION signed 
adreferendum in Paris by the delegates of Honduras, Germany, 
United States, Argentine Republic, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, Spain, France, Great Britain, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Italy, Mexico, Montenegro, Norway, Panama, Netherlands, 
Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Salvador, Servia, Siam, Sweden, 
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- Switzerland, Turkey, Egypt, and Uruguay has been approved by 


the Congress of Honduras and duly promulgated by the Presi- 
dent. Upon the recommendation of the supreme board of public 
instruction of the Republic of Honduras, the President of that 
country has been authorized by the National Congress, to have 
printed for account of the State 2,000 copies of Ulises Meza Calix’ 
GEOGRAPHY OF HONDURAS. Eng. Rosendo Contreras V. 
of Teupacenti, department of El Paraiso, has been authorized to 
-import free of duty the machinery, tools, and material necessary to 
erect and maintain a FLOUR MILL at the place mentioned, and to 
bring into the country without the payment of duty such agricultural 
machinery and tools as he may need for his own use for the cultiva- 
tion of wheat. A recent executive decree prescribes that in the 
LEGALIZATION of foreign documents for use in the Republic 
of Honduras, and of legal documents prepared in Honduras for use 
abroad, stamps to the value of 5 pesos shall be attached to the docu- 
ment written on sealed paper issued by the Department of State. 
The National Congress has passed a law providing for the election of 
deputies to the National Congress, voting to commence on the last 
Sunday in October of the present year in the departments of Ocoto- 
peque, Tegucigalpa, Valle, Intibuca, Yoro, Santa Barbara, and La 
Paz. According to press reports the survey of the Honduras 
section of the PAN AMERICAN RAILWAY, a concession for the 
construction of which was granted by the National Congress to René 
Keilhauer who, it is said, proposes to transfer his rights to the Inter- 
national Railways of Central America, will be commenced within a 
few months. The funds for the construction of the line are to be 
furnished by American, English, French, and Belgian capitalists. 
Construction work will probably be commenced at some point in the 
department of San Miguel, Republic of Salvador. It is predicted by 
well informed railway contractors that in 1915 or 1916, a journey by 
rail may be made from Honduras or Nicaragua to the United States 
and Canada. 




















A contract has been made with Jose Cintora, or the company 
that he may organize, to construct a wooden WHARF at the port of 
Payo Obispo, Territory of Quintana Roo, to be used in loading and 
unloading merchandise. According to the terms of the concession 
the construction work wasto have been commenced in June last, 
and the entire wharf is to be completed within a period not exceed- 
ing two-years. The concessionaire has the privilege of building 
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warehouses adjoining the wharf. Construction material for use in 
the work covered by the concession is to be admitted free of duty. 
Jaime Cuspinera Sanmarti has petitioned the Government for per- 
mission to establish a NEW INDUSTRY in the Republic, the pur- 
pose of which will be the extraction of potassium and other salts 
from the giant algae found in Mexican waters, the by-products to be 
used for fertilizing purposes. The contract of April 20, 1910, 
made by the Government with Thomas Macmanus, jr., for the manu- 
facture of ZINC bars, crude and refined, zinc powder, sheets, alloys, 
etc., has been modified so as to permit the concessionaire to sub- 
mit plans, descriptions and estimates not later than April 29, 
1914. Jesus de la Garza Campos has been authorized by the 
Mexican Government to engage in the whaling and FISHING indus- 
try in the Gulf of Cortes for a period of 10 years. The use of explo- 
sives in the exploitation of the industry is prohibited. Alexander 
Rueff has been granted a 10-year concession from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to engage in the exploitation of CABINET WOODS, 
chicle, etc., in the Territory of Quintana Roo over an area of 40,000 
hectares. The Government is to receive 20 pesos for each mahogany 
or cedar tree cut, and 100 pesos for each ton of chicle gathered. 
The exports of HENEQUEN from Progreso in March of the present 
year consisted of 48,379 bales weighing 8,297,791 kilos, valued at 
2,073,369 pesos. The total assets of the BANKS of the Republic 
of Mexico on February 28, 1913, amounted to 1,139,296,563.39 
pesos.—Honorato Bolanos has solicited permission from the 
department of fomento, colonization, and industry of the Mexican 
Government to establish in the Republic a plant for the manufac- 
ture of ZINC BARS, sheets, oxides, etc. The department of 
communications and public works of the Mexican Government has 
contracted with the National Telephone Co. of the City of Mexico 
for the extension of its telephone service in the Federal district and 
to the city of Pachuca, State of Hidalgo. The Mexican Steel & 
Chemical Products Co. has modified the fourth article of its contract 
with the Mexican Government of August 7, 1909, and the third article 
of the contract of April 22, 1911, so as to permit the completion of the 
construction of its factory and other buildings required for use in 
the manufacture of calcium carbide, cyanide of potassium, caustic 
soda, etc. The other articles of the contracts referred to remain in 
force unchanged. The department of fomento, colonization, and 
industry has, by agreement with the parties in interest, rescinded 
the contract made in December, 1911, for the destruction of LILIES 
which impede navigation in Lake Chapala, the Duero and other 
rivers. The Government proposes to adopt more vigorous measures 
in keeping open the navigation of the waters referred to, and will 
make use of other means of destroying the aquatic plants of the 
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lake and rivers infested which now hinder navigation. The 
department of industry has granted a concession to Victor Pala- 
zuelos authorizing him to use up to 875,000 cubic meters of water 
from the Culiacan River for IRRIGATION purposes.——The Aguila 
Petroleum Co. has been authorized by the Mexican Government to 
instal a Telefunken WIRELESS station at the port of Tuxpan, State 
of Veracruz. 





An executive order of April 1 of the present year approves the 
POSTAL TARIFF submitted by the director general of posts of the 
Government of Nicaragua. Under this tariff postage on mail sent 
abroad is charged for as follows: Letters, 5 centavos for each 20 
grams or fraction thereof; postal cards, 2 centavos; with answer 
paid, 4 centavos. Printed matter, per package, 1 centavo for each 
50 grams or fraction thereof. Business documents, per piece or 
package, 2 centavos for the first 50 grams, 4 centavo for each addi- 
tional 50 grams or fraction thereof up to 100 grams, and in excess of 
100 grams for each 50 grams or fraction thereof up to 350 grams, 
inclusive, 1 centavo. Registration charge, 10 centavos; with return 
receipt, 5 centavos additional. Postage in the Republic and in 
Central America will be collected as follows: Letters, for each 20 
grams or fraction thereof, 20 centavos; postal cards, 1 centavo, or 
with return answer, 2 centavos; printed matter, 4 centavo for each 
50 grams; business papers, 2 centavos for each 50 grams up to 200 
grams, excess weight above 200 grams being charged for at the rate 
‘of 1 centavo for each 50 grams or fraction thereof up to a maximum 
of 2,000 grams. Samples, 2 centavos for the first 100 grams or 
fraction thereof, after which weight an additional charge of 1 centavo 
for each 50 grams or fraction thereof up to 350 grams is made. Parcels 
for each 500 grams or fraction thereof up to a maximum of 5 kilos, 
6 centavos. Registration, 3 centavos; with return receipt, 2 centavos 
additional. The tariff for urban service is as follows: Letters, for 
each 20 grams or fraction thereof, 1 centavo; post cards, 4 centavo. 
Printed matter, 4 centavo for each 50 grams or fraction thereof. 
Business papers or documents, 1 centavo for each 50 grams or fraction 
thereof. Parcels post, 3 centavos for each 50 grams or fraction thereof. 
A small charge is made for insurance of mail matter with declared 
values varying from 4 centavos for values between 5 and 10 cordobas 
to 40 centavos for values between 80 and 100 cordobas. Postal 
parcels to the United States will be charged for at.the rate of 25 
centavos for each 460 grams or fraction thereof.——Sr. Don Francisco 
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Cabezas Gomez was received by the President of the Republic of 
Nicaragua as MINISTER RESIDENT of the Government of Costa 
Rica near the Government of Nicaragua on April 21 last. The 
municipality of Jinotepe has placed a TAX on tobacco, liquors, etc., 
to secure a fund for city improvements. The tax amounts to 4 





centavos a pound on the sale of first-class tobacco in the town;- 


4 centavos on second-class tobacco; 3 centavos on third-class; 24 
centavos on fourth-class, and 2 centavos on fifth-class. The local 
tax on aguardiente is 4 centavos per liter. The tax on exports of 
hides is 4 centavos per quintal; on rubber 40 centavos per quintal; 
on cereals 8 centavos per quintal; on cedar, 40 centavos per log; 
and on skins, 4 centavos per quintal. 





An executive decree of April 5 last estimates the net revenues of 
the BUDGET for the two years 1913 and 1914 at 7,682,428 balboas. 
A detailed statement of these estimated net revenues in balboas is as 
follows: Receipts from articles subject to from 10 to 15 per cent duty, 
2,400,000; imports of liquors, 900,000; tobaccos and cigarettes, 
430,000; matches, 40,800; tax on coffee, 20,000; tax on salt, 20,000; 
steamship companies, 24,000; imports of cattle, 650; export duties, 
101,594; exchange offices, 6,850; consular fees, 378,536; production 
of liquors, 360,000; sale of liquors at retail, 324,000; slaughterhouses, 
250,000; mine tax, 2,910; patents and trade-marks, 4,100; sealed 
paper and revenue stamps, 150,000; registration fees, 24,000; real 
estate and stock, 280,000; lotteries, 172,160; pearl fisheries, 8,400; 
Government chattels, 52,000; lighthouses, 21,475; postal department, 
93,238; parcels post orders, 47,060; telegraph, 24,755; public market 


and wharf, 80,000; funerals, 10,000; Government lands, 100,000; 


interest on $6,000,000, 545,500; interest on 300,000 balboas, 18,000; 
interest on 35,000 balboas national navigation bonds, 4,900; National 
Bank profits, 44 per cent on its capital, 67,500 balboas; annuities 
from the United States on account of the canal, 500,000; occupation 
tax in 1914, 50,000; and sundry revenues, 170,000. The expenditures 
for the period referred to are fixed at a like amount and are distri- 
buted as follows: Department of government and justice, 2,407 ,680.86 
balboas; department of foreign relations, 343,870; department of 
finance and treasury, 1,176,682.22; department of public instruction, 
1,496,987.86; and department of fomento, 2,257,207.24, or a total of 
7,682,428 balboas. The Government of Panama has contracted 
with Fearon & Winby for the construction of a concrete and steel 
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WHARF in the Bay of Panama on land leased to the concessionaires 
by the Government situated to the south of the park called “ Plaza 
de Armas”’ in the city of Panama. The wharf is to have a length of 
not less than 500 meters and is to be equipped with all modern appli- 
ances for the loading and unloading of passengers and baggage. At 
some suitable place on the wharf or pier a building is to be erected 
for use in the sale of refreshments and as a place of amusement, the 
Government to be given a section of this building as a customs office. 
The approximate cost of the pier is 50,000 balboas. Plans must be 
submitted to the Government within a period of 6 months, and the 
construction work is to be completed within 18 months from the 
acceptance of the plans by the Government. The concessionaires 
are authorized to charge a sum not exceeding 25 centavos for each 
passenger using the wharf, 10 centavos for visitors, and 10 centavos 
for each package of baggage. The mails and articles for the use of 
schools and telegraphs and for employees of the Government on the 
pier are exempt from the payment of wharfage dues. The term of the 
contract is 99 years, after which period the wharf, with its improve- 
ments and accessories, reverts to the Government. The concession- 
aires agree to pay to the Government 10 per cent of the gross receipts 
from the exploitation of the wharf. 





On April 1 of the present year Sr. Eduardo Schaerer, President 
of the Republic of Paraguay, delivered an interesting MESSAGE 
to the Federal congress reviewing the principal events of the first 
year of his administration, a short résumé of which is as follows: 
Most amicable relations have existed in Paraguay at home and abroad 
during the past year. A mounted police service consisting of 156 
officers and men was established. The finances of the capital and of 
the nation in general have been improved. The revenues of the city 
of Asuncion were 3,422,927 pesos and the expenditures 3,253,563 
pesos. The electric tramway service in the Federal capital is soon 
to be inaugurated, and the tramway company will take over the 
lighting of the city. During the year in question 5,939,000 pieces of 
mail matter and 298,975 telegrams were handled, the former prc- 
ducing a revenue of 535,779 pesos and the latter 509,155 pesos. In 
March, 1912, the electric telegraph lines of the country aggregated 
3,085 kilometers. Recently 200 kilometers of telegraph lines have 
been completed, and 582 are in course of constriction. <A cable will 
soon be in operation to Iguaz , and a number of wireless telegraph 
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stations are soon to be erected. The service of the Paraguay Central 
Railway has been improved, and the ferryboat service between Posa- 
das and Encarnacion will soon be inaugurated. During the past year 
the Government of Paraguay participated in the Continental South 
American Postal Convention, and the International Veterinary Police 
Conference at Montevideo, the Fourth Congress of Popular Education 
at Madrid, the Convention of Jurists of Rio de Janeiro, the Second 
Conference Concerning the Unification of the Law Governing Bills of 
Exchange, the Fourth International Convention for the Teaching of 
Drawing and Applied Arts, and the Conference of Commercial Sta- 
tistics at Brussels. The following conventions were entered into: A 
postal convention with all of the South American States; an imter- 
national veterinary police convention with Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
and Uruguay; a convention concerning the unification of the law 
governing bills of exchange; an additional protocol to the interna- 
- tional opium convention; an extradition convention approved by 
the board of jurists of Rio de Janeiro, and an extradition treaty 
with the United States. Colonization matters have received the 
careful consideration of the Government, and immigration, espe. 
cially of agriculturists, has been encouraged. The imports in 1912 
amounted to 5,282, 925 gold pesos and the exports to 4,210,949 gold 
pesos. In 1912 there were 43,214 matriculates of both sexes in 
the public schools of the Republic, as compared with 24,684 in 1911. 
There were 484 schools with 995 teachers in operation in 1912, 
as compared with 498 schools and 885 teachers in 1911. The nor- 
mal school had 39 graduates in 1912, as compared with 22 in 1911. 





President Guillermo_E. Billmghurst has issued a decree dompalitand 
the NATIONAL CONGRESS in regular session at the capitol in 
Lima on the 28th of the present month. The new protocol con- 
cerning the BOUNDARY between Peru and Brazil, negotiated by 
the secretary of foreign affairs of Brazil and the minister of Peru in 
Rio de Janeiro, was signed in the capital of Brazil on April 30 last. 
The new protocol provides for the organization of a mixed commis- 
sion composed of an equal number of the representatives of both 
the countries in interest. The new law concerning RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION in the public schools of the country provides that 
the New Testament and the Bible shall be studied in the first, second, 
third, fourth, and fifth years of imstruction———On April 2, 1913, 
the Government of Peru paid in full the principal and interest of the 
loan of £340,000 contracted on April 5, 1910, with a French invest- 
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ment and banking company.——A committee of CHILEAN 
WORKMEN visited the workmen of Peru at Lima on the 28th of 
the present month. The Peruvian workmen will return this visit 
by sending a delegation to Santiago de Chile on September 18 next 
to participate in the celebration of the Chilean anniversary of inde- 
pendence. Acting in conformity with article 10 of the contract of 
February 25, 1913, the President of the Republic of Peru has approved 
the BY-LAWS OF THE TAX. COLLECTING COMPANY (Cia. Re- 
caudadora de Impuestos) adopted by that company on March 11, 1913. 
The capital of the collecting company is £1,500,000, and its object 
is to collect for account of the State, and in accordance with the 
laws of the country, the following taxes: Tax on the consumption 
of alcohol; tax on the consumption of sugar; tax on the consumption 
of matches; stamp and registration taxes; tax on chattels; tax on 
sealed paper; licenses in Lima and Callao; transfer taxes; paper for 
fines; tax on mines and denouncements; customs paper; cornerstone 
and special instruction taxes, and port taxes. The board of direc- 
tors of the collecting company is composed of nine members, six of 
whom are elected at a general meeting of the stockholders of the 
company, and three appomted by the Peruvian Government, one 
of the latter to be adminstative director or chairman. The by-laws 
contain 10 chapters and 82 articles. Prominent dentists of Lima 
have petitioned the Peruvian Government for aid in establishing a 
public DENTAL INFIRMARY in the Federal capital to be operated 
for the benefit of the pupils of the public schools of Lima. From 
the GUANO island, known as ‘“‘La Vieja,” there has been extracted 
13,600 tons of guano. Within the last few months MINING 
denouncements in the neighborhood of Huanuco have covered an 
area of more than 2,000 auriferous claims. Reports indicate that 
the region is very rich in gold-producing ores, and lately great activ- 
ity in mining circles has been noted in that part of Peru. 

















Prof. Carlos Renson, director of the laboratory of the central 
board of agriculture of Salvador, states in a recent report that at 
Guayamango, department of Ahuachapan, there are large deposits 
of NITRATE EARTHS or ores containing, according to analyses 
of different samples, from 2.53 to 3.4 per cent of nitrate. The 
nitrate extracted from these earths is highly deliquescent, which 
prevents its transportation in sacks in a pure state, although it can 
be so transported if properly mixed with slacked ime. A complete 
analysis of these earths or ores is as follows: Chloride of ammonia, 
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5.07; nitrate of ammonia, 7.57; nitrate of manganese, 2.52; nitrate 
of calcium, 25.18; nitrate of magnesia, 14.54; nitrate of potassium, 
9.43; nitrate of sodium, 30.60; sulphate of aluminum, 0.52; water, 
4.57. On December 31, 1912, the FOUR BANKS of the Republic 
of Salvador, namely, Occidental, Salvadoran, Agricultural-Commercial, 
and National, had on hand coin to the amount of 4,771,238.84 — 
pesos, balances of accounts current and deposits, 5,028,886.72 
pesos, and bank bills in circulation aggregating 5,396,217 pesos. 
A recent law establishes the offices of CONSULS GENERAL of the 
Republic of Salvador in the following cities: Germany, Hamburg; 
Belgium, Antwerp; Spain, Barcelona; United States, San Francisco; 
Mexico, City of Mexico; France, Paris; Great Britain, London; Italy, 
Genoa; Brazil, Rio de Janeiro; Argentina, Buenos. Aires; Chile, 
Santiago; Guatemala, city of Guatemala; Honduras, Tegucigalpa; 
Nicaragua, Managua; and Costa Rica, San Jose. The BUDGET 
of the city of San Salvador for 1913 estimates the receipts at 399,481.32 
pesos, and the expenditures at a like sum. Some of the items of 
the budget are as follows: Public instruction, 42,368 pesos; public 
works and buildings, 65,176.60; municipal police, 20,131.25; street- 
cleaning train and crematory, 30,250; imspection of foodstuffs, 
slaughterhouses, and markets, 13,465 pesos. For the payment of the 
municipal debt, etc., a sum of 99,194.47 pesos is provided for in the 
budget. The Diario del Salvador, a daily NEWSPAPER pub- 
lished in the city of San Salvador, in addition to its office in San 
Francisco, California, has recently established an office at 21 State 
Street, New York City, with the export firm of Lyons, Rosecrantz 
& Rodgers. The publication referred to is making an active propa- 
ganda for the development of trade between the countries of Central 
America and the United States, giving special attention to the 
Republic of Salvador. When the principal export products of 
Salvador become better known in the United States the demand 
for them will undoubtedly grow. Salvadoran coffee has long been 
noted, particularly on the Pacific coast, for its fine quality and 
delicious flavor, and a more general use of this coffee is gradually 
extending over the rest of the country. 

















Dr. Emilio Barbaroux has just been aI MINISTER OF 
FOREIGN RELATIONS of Uruguay. Dr. Barbaroux has held 
important positions in the cabinet of his country and was lately min- 





ister at Brussels. The DENTAL CONGRESS which met in 
Montevideo from the 2d to the 5th, inclusive, of the present month 
was one of the most successful dental gatherings ever held in Latin 
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America. Among the prominent Uruguayan dentists who took part 
in the meetings were Drs. Lamas, Saitori, Burnett, Chao, Sierra, Rod- 
riguez, Cardellino, Cayssials, Cohas, Guerra, Bonaba, and others.—— 
The board of directors of the Government ELECTRIC LIGHT 
plants proposes to furnish light and power from the Central Office at 
Arroyo Seco to the nearby towns of La Paz and Las Piedras in the 
department of Canelones, and to construct auxiliary electric light and 
power plants at Batlle y Ordofiez, Guadalupe, Pando, Dolores, Mal- 
donado, Nueva Palmira, Rosario, Santa Lucia, San Eugenio, San 
Fructuoso, Treinta y Tres, and Sarandi del Yi. Under this plan 
light and power will be furnished to San Carlos and Punta del Este 
from the electric light plant at Maldonado and its branches. It is 
asserted that most of these electric light and power plants will be 
completed and in operation before the close of the present year. 
The capital of the BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, a banking institution 
of the Government of Uruguay, has been increased to 20,000,000 
pesos, the capitalization authorized under its charter. The delega- 
tion of Uruguay to the patriotic festivities which were celebrated in 
PARAGUAY on May 14 last was composed of Julio Maria Sosa, 
Joaquin C. Sanchez, Eugenio Martinez Thedy, and Fermin J. Yereguy. 
The delegation was conveyed to Asuncion Paraguay in the cruiser 
Uruguay of the Uruguayan Government, that vessel having been placed 
at the disposal of the President of the Republic for the purpose. The 
delegation took with it a beautiful bronze crown made by an Italian 
sculptor. This crown was placed on the statue of liberty in the 
capital of Paraguay. The delegation had a commemorative plate 
made and fixed same at the place in Paraguay where Artigas died. 
The Government of Uruguay has received official advice of the ad- 
hesion of the Government of Venezuela to the resolutions of the 
POSTAL CONGRESS of Montevideo, signed adreferendum by Sr. 
José Enrique Rodd, delegate of the Republic of Venezuela to said 
Congress.——The issue of POSTAGE STAMPS commemorative of 
the first centenary of the instructions of Artigas in 1813 were placed 
in circulation by the Government of Uruguay on the 4th of last April. 
These stamps were of the denominations 2, 4, and 5 centavos and were 
valid on mail matter circulating in the Republic of Uruguay and the 
Argentine Republic from the 4th to the 25th of April, 1913. 














At the regular session of the VENEZUELAN CONGRESS, which 
met in Caracas on April 19, 1913, the following officers were elected 
in the Senate and House of Deputies: Senate—Dr. José Gil Fortoul, 
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president; Drs. Demetrio Lossada Diaz and Luis Felipe Blanco, first 
and second vice presidents, respectively, and Dr.Manuel Maria Ponte, 
secretary. House of Deputies: Dr. J. Eugenio Perez, president, and 
Drs. Jose R. Nufiez, and J. T. Carrillo Marquez, first and second vice 
presidents, respectively, and Dr. Samuel E. Nino, secretary. The 
Senate was formally opened by an address of Dr. J. Gil Fortoul, its 
president, and the House of Deputies by a speech of its president, 
Dr. José Eugenio Perez. Other addresses were made by the vice 
president of the Senate and the first and second vice presidents of the 
House of Deputies. ‘These addresses were answered, in the name of 
Gen. Juan Vicente Gomez, President of the United States of Venezuela, 
by Sr. Cesar Zumeta, secretary for home affairs. With impressive 
ceremonies a granite MONUMENT in honor of Gen. Simon Bolivar, 
a gift. to the municipality by Gen. Juan Vicente Gomez, President of 
the Republic, was unveiled on April 18, 1913, at Aragua de Barce- 
lona. Dr. R. Navarrete Serrano has been appointed CONSUL of 
Venezuela at Malaga, Spain. By order of the President of the 
Republic, the Government WHARVES at Maracaibo are to be placed 
in first-class condition. The repair work will be done under the direc- 
tion of the customs administrator of the port of Maracaibo. On 
April 29, 1913, Gen. Juan Vicente Gomez, President of the Republic, 
addressed a MESSAGE to the National Congress, in which he stated 
that since the last meeting of the Congress his efforts had been con- 
centrated in providing the necessary means for the healthy develop- 
ment of ways of communication, agriculture, stock raising, and the 
manufacturing industries of the nation, upon all of which the country 
depends for its progress and prosperity. The President calls attention 
to the reestablishment of friendly relations with France by means of 
the protocol signed in Caracas on February 11, 1913, which will be 
submitted to the consideration of the Congress. The national marine 
has been increased by the addition of a cruiser obtamed on very 














favorable terms and which has been christened Mariscal Sucre. The 


President announces that in September, 1912, the debt of the Repub- 
lic, in accordance with the Washington protocols, has been liqui- 
dated, and that there is now a credit balance in the public treasury of 
13,000,000 bolivares. 





plantation called ‘‘La Indiana.” Dr. José A. Tagliaferro has been 
given permission to build two telephone lines from Trujillo to San 
Jacinto and Pampito, respectively, and Diego Gil y Gil has been 
empowered to construct a telephone line between Camaruco, in the 


Parish of San Jose, district of Valencia, and the Guatapan plantation. — 


Antonio Benti has likewise been authorized to build a telephone line 
from San Cristobal, district of Torondoy, to a point on his plantation 
about 8 kilometers distant. 


Pedro Abraham Pojus has been authorized 
to construct a TELEPHONE LINE between Churuguara and his 
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Wituram J. Bryan, Secretary of State of the United States, 
Chairman ex officio. 
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AMBASSADORS EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY. — 
4 


' 


Brazile coe eee Senhor Domicio pA GAMA. 
MexiGo 3252-5 cee Sefior Don MANUEL CaLEro.! 
a ; { 

ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENI ee 
. . : 
Argentine peal gent ..-Sefior Dr. Rémuto S. Naén, pe”. 

Office of Legation, 1728 Twenty-first Street, Washington, D.C. — 
Bolivian j2keoas see Sefior Don Iaenacro CaLpER6n,! 

Office of Legation, 1633 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
1B) Sd ei eR ea Sefior Don Epuarpo SuArgz Musica, 

Summer address, Hotel New Monterey, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Colombia=cs-ee see. Sefior Dr. Jutio Brrancourt, 

Office of Legation, 1720 Seventeenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
GCogtaBiea. =. 2 ashe. Sefior Don Joaquin Brrnarpo Calvo, 

_ Office of Legation, 1329 Eighteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

WiGae- ed oe. ~ aeees Sefior Dr. Pasto DEsvERNINE, 

Office of Legation, ‘‘The Parkwood,” Washington, D. C, 
Dominican Republic...Sefior Dr. Francisco J. Prynapo.! 


Hensdor so 2-23.04. .ae Sefior Dr. Gonzato 8S. Corpova, 
Office of Legation, 31 Broadway, New York City. 
Guatemala..........-- Senior Don Joaquin Mi&npxEz, 
Office of Legation, 1745 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, D. C 
Haiti sons ween ss. he ee M. Uxrick Duvivier, 
Office of Legation, 1429 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, D. C, 
Hongurag 222-4... -.- Sefior Dr. ALBERTO MemsreEXo,! 
Legation in Charge of Minister of Guatemala. 
NienTapods. | ee cas ws Sefior Don Em1Lt1ano CHAMORRO, 
Office of Legation, ‘‘Stoneleigh Court,’’ Washington, D. C. 
Panama fe. oe eee Sefior Don Evsrsio A. MoRALEs, 
Office of Legation ‘‘The Portland,’’ Washington, D. C. 
Potee aay ee eee Sefior Dr. H&ctror VELAZQUEZ, 
Office of Legation, 2017 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Rerutscesce oe po ae Sefior Don Frprrico ALFonso PEzET, 
Office of Legation, 2223 R Street, Washington, D. C. 
Salvador e..cjaueete see Sefior Don Freprrico Mxvia, 
Office of Legation, Hotel Bellevue, Washington, D. C. 
Pengnay te eee Sefior Dr. Cantos M. pr Prna, 
Office of Legation, ‘‘The Oceanside,’”’ Magnolia, Mass. 
Wenezuela.) 222 2 ee Sefior Dr. Prepro EzrquiEeL Rosas, 


Office of Legation, 1017 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


CHARGES D’AFFAIRES. 


Brazile. cee jase aes Senhor E. L. CHERMONT, 
Office of Embassy, 1916 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Dominican Republic..Sefior Don I. A. Cernupa, 
_ Office of Legation, Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
MEXICO. Sate Se pee Sefior Don A. AtGARA R. DE TERREROS, 
Office of Embassy, 1413 I Street, Washington, D. C. 








1 Absent, 
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VER the boundless plains of Argentina the traveler to-day 
rides in one of the fastest and most sumptuously equipped 
railroad trains to be found in South America. The broad- 
gauge roadway permits of conveniences and comforts not 

to be enjoyed on normal-gauge roads. The visitor, naturally pleased 
with the abundant space of the coaches, begins to ask questions, and 
then he learns that Argentina, like Russia, India, and several other 
countries, has many miles of broad-gauge railways. 

In the United States and in most European countries the standard- 
gauge track (4 feet 84 inches) ts general, while the extreme broad 
gauge of 5 feet 6 inches largely prevails in Argentina. The Argentine 
system, it is said, had its origin shortly after the Crimean War, when 
England found herself possessed of rolling stock from Russian rail- 
ways. Contractors purchased some of these cars and locomotives 
and shipped them to. Argentina, where 13 miles of railway were 
constructed westward from Buenos Aires. This short line with its 
Russian equipment inaugurated train service in 1857, three years 
after the concession was granted. Between that date and 1909 the 
mileage of the Republic grew to 16,600 miles, or at the rate of about 
319 miles annualty. 

The greatest growth of railways has naturally been along the lines 
of least resistance, and the center or Pampa section shows the largest 
amount of mileage. Eastward to westward the lines have multiplied, 
and at Mendoza, 654 miles from the capital, the Buenos Aires & 
Pacific unites with the 1-meter-gauge road from Los Andes, on the 





1 By William A. Reid, Pan American Union staff. 
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Chilean side of the mountains; or, in other words, the Argentine 
broad gauge forms the longest link in the transcontinental route of 
888 miles from Buenos Aires to Valparaiso. 

While the Buenos Aires Western Railway (1,700 miles) was the 
pioneer, the Buenos Aires Southern has the greatest mileage. The 
latter company, owning and operating about 3,600 miles of road, 
serves the Province of Buenos Aires and has terminals in the capital 
city, in La Plata, Mar del Plata, Necochea, Bahia Blanca, and 
Neuquen, the latter station being only 200 miles from the Chilean 
frontier. Construction work is progressing on this extension, and 
ere long the rails will meet those of the Chilean roads, and thus unite 
the southern sections of the two countries. Other principal lines of 
railway are the Buenos Aires Midland, 325 miles; Central Argentine, 
with 2,881 miles; Entre Rios, 688 miles; Cordoba Central, 1,000 
miles; Argentine Northeastern, 670 miles; Bahia Blanca & North- 
western, 722 miles; Cordoba & Rosario, 180 miles; Villa Maria & 
Rufino, 141 miles; Rosario & Western, 270 miles; Port Argentine 
& Great Central, 630 miles; Province of Santa Fe, 1,070 miles, and 
various other lines, making a grand total of 20,314 miles for the 
whole country. 

Of the total mileage, more than 16,000 belong to private corpora- 
tions and something like 3,400 are Government owned. About 88 
per cent of invested capital is derived from foreign sources, princi- 
pally from Great Britain. These English companies close their 
financial years in June, and the latest statistics give the English 
capital engaged at £198,902,829 and the net receipts at £8,339,273, 
or something over 4 per cent profit on the investment. In 1912 
Argentina constructed about 350 miles of new railroads. 

The number of passengers carried during the year is given at 
68,457,090, or 4,000,000 more than during the previous year. The 
freight traffic gained 131,651 tons over 1911. 

In addition to the Province of Buenos Aires, which is largely 
covered by railroads, Santa Fe, Cordoba, and Entre Rios Provinces 
show the greatest mileage. In the far south, starting from Puerto 
Deseado, a line is projected northwestward to connect with the rail- 
road half completed between Port San Antonio and Bariloche, in the 
Andes. Other roads projected amount to many miles, and for years 
to come Argentina bids fair to hold the railway-mileage record 
among the nations of South America. 

It is rather a coincidence that the two largest countries of South 
America should have turned their attention to railroad building 
about the same period. As stated above, Argentina granted a con- 
cession in 1854 for her first railroad. In the same year Brazil inau- 
gurated her first line, which, known as the Maua, was built from the 
little port of the same name across lowlands toward the mountains, 





A MODERN RAILWAY CAR IN ARGENTINA. 


Contrasting with the logging railways are found the most up-to-date passenger cars, which now reach the 
leading cities all over the Republic. The Bolivian frontier, at the extreme north, is in direct touch with 
Buenos Aires, and construction is progressing rapidly into the region once called Patagonia. 








A QUEBRACHO TRAIN IN NORTHERN ARGENTINA. 


This wood, which is used extensively for commercial purposes, abounds in the Chaco section, and the 
work of getting it to river navigation is fast becoming a most important industry. Many of these trains 
of quebracho are worth hundreds of dollars, and the development of the industry is the cause of numerous 
railways into the primeval forests. 








ONE OF THE TYPES OF CATTLE CARS IN GENERAL USE ON ARGENTINA’S RAILWAYS 
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and which, by a system of cogs, eventually reached the city of Petrop- 
olis. The new road to this popular suburban city furnishes one of 
the most picturesque trips to be found in the vicinity of Rio de 
Janeiro. In 1858 the first section of the Central Railway, from Rio 
to Queimades, was opened to traffic. This line has now penetrated 
inland 630 miles to Pirapora, on the San Francisco River, which point 
was reached several years ago. Jupio, on the Parana River, has 
also been reached by rail, and the line will be continued to the 
Bolivian boundary. 

Brazilian railways, numbering something like 64 different lines or 
systems, may be divided into three general classes—National, State, 
and those under Federal concession and control. To the first class 
belong the Dourado, Sao Paulo-Goyaz, Araraquara, and the Brazil 
Central. The country’s railroads, generally speaking, radiate from 
her five leading seaports—Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, San- 
tos, and Rio Grande do Sul. The latter three systems have been 
connected, and before many years the lines now in course of con- 
struction or planned will unite by rail the mouth of the Amazon 
section with the most southern part of the Republic. 

The Brazil Railway Co., incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Maine, has an authorized capital of $60,000,000, owns and controls 
over 5,000 miles of road in southern Brazil, and also owns about 50 
per cent of the preference and ordinary share capital of the Mamore- 
Madeira, 212 miles, in the heart of the Brazilian jungle; the remain- 
ing shares being owned by the Port of Para Co. The head of the 
Brazil Railway Co. is Percival Farquhar, of New York and Paris, but 
most of the directors are French or English, and from the latter 
sources most of the capital appears to have been drawn. The colo- 
nization and industrial schemes of this great aggregation of capitalists 
are gigantic, and include the opening to settlement of many primeval 
forests, not only in Brazil but also in neighboring Republics. 

This company also_has important interests in the Paulista (not the 
- Sao Paulo line) Railway, 725 miles; Mogyana Railway, 930 miles; 
and the company has under construction or is planning to build more 
than 2,000 additional miles of road. The main branches serve a 
large section of southern Brazil, traversing four Provinces and uniting 
with the Uruguayan railways at Rivera, on the boundary between 
the two countries. 

The report of the four English companies—the Leopoldina, the 
Great Western, the Great Southern, and the Sao Paulo, operating 
2,787 miles of road—shows that during last fiscal year there was a gain 
of £359,251 in gross receipts. The working expenses also increased, 
with the result that on the four systems the total net gain was only 
£8,618. Although the Sao Paulo paid its usual 13 per cent and the 
Great Western its 6 per cent, the Leopoldina dropped from 34 to 2 per 
cent. 





TRACKLAYING NEAR ORURO, BOLIVIA. 


From the appearance of the picture one might suppose that the workmen are building a bridge across a 
body of water; such, however, is not the case, as the construction is progressing across the dry lands 
of Bolivia, barren of vegetation but abounding in untold mineral wealth. 





AT THE JUANCHITO TERMINAL OF THE CALI TRAMWAY, COLOMBIA. 


From Cali a narrow-gauge railway runs to Juanchito, about 7 miles distant and situated on the Cauca 
River. The line was constructed mainly for freight service between Cali and the river, but the passenger 
traffic has developed as successfully as has the freight. 
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A glance at the railroad map of Brazil indicates the general trend 
of railway building toward the interior, whence comes the country’s 
wealth of coffee, rubber, cattle, hides, and many products that go to 
swell the enormous export trade. In the first stx months of 1912 the 
quantity of rubber exported from four leading ports increased hy 
about 20 per cent; and a factor that can scarcely be overestimated 
in this connection is the facility offered by the newly completed rail- 
way around the 200 miles of nonnavigable waters of the Madeira 
River. 

The railway system of Chile differs from that of all other countries 
just as the shape of the Republic is unlike that of any other nation. 

To the illustrious North American, William Wheelwright, the coun- 
try owes a debt of gratitude for its first railroad. This man of enter- 
prise and initiative started steam navigation along the Chilean coast 
in 1840, and 10 years later began building the first railroad, from 
Caldera to Copiapo, for the purpose of affording an outlet for the rich 
mines at the latter place. The capital of $800,000 was subscribed 
chiefly by Chileans, and the line of about 50 miles was completed 
within a year; subsequently this road was extended about 100 miles. 

Chile’s longitudinal railway—the great trunk line of the country— 
is rapidly filling in its various links, which when completed will form 
a system about 2,200 miles long, reaching from Arica in the north to 
Port Montt in the south. Tapping this main artery, which, roughly 
speaking, may be said to be nearing completion—that is, continuous 
rail exists from Port Montt northward via Santiago to Iquique—there 
are to be something like 28 lines from the mountains to the seaports. 
About 20 of these short railroads are already built and are in opera- 
tion, which fact indicates a notable degree of commercial activity. 
About a dozen of Chile’s ports are used for foreign trade, the most 
important being Valparaiso, Iquique, Antofagasta, Taltal, Mejillones, 
Caleta Buena, Talcahuano, and Tocopilla. 

The mileage is about equally divided between State and privately 
owned railrozds. The President’s message delivered a year. ago 
stated that 1,632 miles of road were under construction on account 
of the Government or with State guaranty, all of which were to be 
completed within three years. In the first three months of 1912 
State railways showed a profit of $3,498,031. 

The new railroad from Arica to La Paz in Bolivia, already men- 
tioned, was constructed in accordance with an international agree- 
ment between the two countries and one in whose building the engi- 
neers encountered the most serious difficulties. The road was built 
by an English firm, Sir John Jackson (Ltd.), and cost about 
$14,000,000. 

The principal privately owned railways are the Antofagasta, Arauco, 
Nitrate, and Taltal companies, which, roughly speaking, operate 
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ON THE WAY TO CORCOVADO’S UMBRELLA. 


The Riggenbach railway, which winds to the top of Corcovado, isabout 2} miles in length. ‘Andallalong, 
over it, under it, by the side of it, is the dense undergrowthand brilliant vegetation of a primeval tropical 
forest, within the confines of a cosmopolitan city of 1,000,000 people.”’ 
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about 1,400 miles of road. These are English companies, and their 
last yearly statement shows a net profit of about 9 per cent on the 
capital invested, which, however, includes the profits on the Arauco 
coal mines. Other small lines owned by the nitrate companies make 
up Chile’s total railway mileage. 

One of the prettiest rail trips in Chile is the day’s journey from the 
southern city of Concepcion to Santiago. This route lies through the 
richest agricultural section of the Republic and furnishes the traveler 
with a glimpse of splendid farming lands, with an occasional view of 
the snow-clad Andean peaks, or the semifriendly Araucanian Indians, 
who press close to the train to sell their fruits or crude wares. Trains 
on this road have Pullman cars and the management is endeavoring 
to make the service compare favorably with that of the best railway 
systems of South America. 

Chile proposes to expend about $16,000,000 on new railway con- 
struction during 1913, and a large amount of rolling stock must be 
purchased abroad. During 1912 the country constructed more than 
477 miles of new railway; this addition to the mileage and roads now 
building should soon permit train service between the great nitrate 
port of Iquique and Port Montt in the far south. 

In Peru the Government is very favorable to the extension of 
railroads and considerable progress has been made, notwithstanding 
the enormous tasks of building some of the most difficult lines of the 
world. About 1869 and the early seventies the Oroya Railroad, 
under the guidance of Henry Meiggs, was constructed from the 
coast at Callao to the greatest heights known to railroading (which 
since that time has been exceeded only by a mining railroad in 
Chile), the cost being something like $22,000,000. Before the 
death of Meiggs the construction work reached the village of Chicla, 
88 miles from the coast; the famous Galera tunnel was completed, 
which at its highest point is 15,665 feet above the sea, but the road 
was not carried farther until some years later, when the Peruvian 
Corporation finished the work to Oroya, 138 miles from the port of 
Callao. To-day this railway, known as the Central of Peru, stands 
as one of the most wonderful of the world, owing to the engineering 
difficulties that were overcome in its construction. For 88 miles 
there is not a single down grade, while bridges, tunnels, and curves 
are almost innumerable. 

The Central Railroad has extended its lines to Cerro de Pasco, 65 
miles northward from Oroya and to the southward as far as Huancayo, 
80 miles from Oroya. Its rails, however, were never laid over or 
down the eastern slopes of the Andes. To-day the McCune syndi- 
cate, a North American concern, is actively building toward the 
Ucayali River, a tributary of the great Amazon; the distance from 
Goyllarisquisca on the Oroya road, where construction commenced, 
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CONSTRUCTION TRAIN AND PLOW. 


A quick method of unloading flat cars and a system generally adopted in many parts of South America. 





A WASHOUT DURING THE RAINY SEASON. 


One of the sources of much trouble and expense in operating tropical railways is the torrential downpour 
which often takes away miles of roadbed. The illustration depicts such an occurrance, which naturally 


delays service on the road for days or possibly for weeks. 
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to the river port of Pucalpa being slightly under 300 miles. Iquitos, 
a Peruvian city of about 11,000 population when the rubber gatherers 
are at home, is situated 2,300 miles from the mouth of the Amazon. 
From Iquitos to Pucalpa 2,000-ton steamers may ply on the Ucayali; 
thus it will be seen that the completion of this new rail route will 
unite the upper Amazon Valley with the Pacific Ocean, the rail dis- 
tance being considerably under 500 miles. 

To Peru this enterprise will mean the uniting of her eastern and 
western sections, commercially and economically a most important 
factor in the future development and welfare of the Republic. 

Another trans-Peruvian railway is the Southern (535 miles), which, 
starting at the port of Mollendo, climbs the mountains via the ancient 
city of Arequipa, and before reaching its terminus at Puno on Lake 
Titicaca, 324 miles, attains an altitude of 14,666 feet. This railway 
also stands as a monument to the indefatigable energy and persever- 
ance of Henry Meiges. 

The Peruvian Corporation dominates the railway world of Peru. 
It is an English concern, and, in addition to owning and operating 
the roads above mentioned, its ownership and operation service 
includes the Guaqui-La Paz Railroad, 60 miles from Lake Titicaca 
to La Paz, Bolivia; the Trujillo Railroad, 75 miles; Paita to Piura, 
60 miles; Pacasmayo, 60 miles; Pisco and Ica, 45 miles; Lake 
Titicaca steamers and the River Desaguedero Navigation Co. Most 
of the Peruvian railroads are of standard gauge. 

The Oriental Republic of Uruguay, with an area of 72,000 square 
miles, has more than $65,000,000 of English capital engaged in its 
railroads. During 1912 these roads turned over to the stockholders 
something like 5.5 per cent on the capital invested. In the same 
year the Farquhar syndicate made its advent into the railroad 
world of the Republic, and the Uruguay Railway, a United States 
concern, gradually absorbed a controlling interest in a number of 
the British-owned roads. This syndicate has also made arrange- 
ments with the Government for certain railway construction, which, 
together with that proposed by the Uruguay Railway Co., means a 
great era of railway construction in that country. 

At present it is impossible to say how much capital the Farquhar 
interests may devote to railroad construction, not only in Uruguay 
but in southern Brazil, North Argentina, Paraguay, and Bolivia. 
With unlimited capital and gigantic development plans it would 
indicate that an era of wonderful commercial and industrial progress 
is at hand. 

Going more into detail, the Uruguay railroads consist of the 
Central, of 271 niles, with eastern and western extensions of 335 and 
182 miles, respectively; the Midland, with 329 miles; the North- 
western, with 114 miles; and Uruguay Northern, with 73 miles. All 
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STRENUOUS ENGINEERING ON THE GUAYAQUIL AND QUITO RAILROAD. 


A section of the mountain called ‘‘E] nariz del diablo” (the devil’s nose) presented most difficult 
engineering problems. The picture depicts an incident of the labor and difficulties of the engineers 
in locating a route over almost perpendicular cliffs. 








Courtesy of La Razon, Montevideo. 


THE VANGUARD OF CIVILIZATION. 


The State of Santa Catharina, between Rio Grande do Sul and Parana, is one of the most attractive 
and fertile in Brazil, but difficulty of access to the interior has hitherto retarded its development. 
Along the coast many settlements have been made and profitable industries established, but the 
interior has had to wait for the railway. Now that communication north and south is estab- 
lished, the State must soon become encouragingly populated. 





A HEAVY GRADE ON THE ARICA-LA PAZ RAILWAY. 


The 28 miles of rack railroad on this line probably constitute the longest uninterrupted stretch of 
cog and wheel construction in the world. The extremely heavy grades render this system neces- 
sary, although it is most expensive both in construction and in operation. 
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of these roads are standard gauge. They spread fanlike northward 
and westward from Montevideo, linking the capital with the most 
northern section of the Republic at Santa Rosa. The proposed and 
partly constructed line known as the Pan American started at 
Colonia, opposite Buenos Aires, and ultimately will tap the Brazilian 
road coming from Bage at San Lois on the boundary line, thus 
traversing a rich section of country, much of which has not been 





AVALANCHE SHED, TRANSANDINE RAILROAD. 
Portions of the mountainous sections of the road are exposed to possible destruction by landslides and 
avalanches of snow. After severe storms great quantities of mud, softened by the rain, slip down the 
mountain sides to the track, causing delays and much damage. The sheds serve as a protection by 
carrying the débris over the track. 
exploited. It is stated that the Pan American Co. has $15,000,000 
available for construction purposes. 

According to the latest available information, only 79 miles of new 
road were built during 1912; of this amount 46 miles are accredited 
to the Midland and 33 miles to the eastern division of the Central 
Railway. In the same year the Uruguayan and the Brazilian roads 
joined at Rivera, and on January 29, 1913, the first international 
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train arrived at Montevideo with 500 tourists from Rio de Janeiro 
and other sections of Brazil. In the party were many distinguished 
persons, numbers of whom enjoyed the carnival festivities in the 
Uruguayan capital, which were in progress at the time. 

As an indication of the economical solidity of Uruguay and of 
public confidence in the country, it may be stated that the English 
capital employed there is $250,000,000. There are 32,000 established 
business houses, representing a capital of $65,000,000; and for public 
instruction the Republic spends $3,000,000 annually. 

Ten years ago the traveler bound for the metropolis of Bolivia via 
Lake Titicaca, after crossing the mysterious lake, was compelled to 
resort to mule train or take the primitive stagecoach with its 4 or 
6 mules, as the case happened to be. The driver perched upon the 
box cracked his long whip or threw small stones at his steeds as the 
old-fashioned vehicle sped on its 60-mile trip from Guaqui, on the 
lake, to La Paz. 

The progressive spirit of the Bolivians has banished the ancient 
coach and to-day the traveler rides over the route in a modern rail- 
Way car, covering the distance quite comfortably in a few hours. 

This railway enterprise was the first of its kind in the country. 
It was constructed with national funds and cost about half a million 
dollars; from its inauguration the line grew in popularity, and the 
Government soon found that it had a paying investment. Sr. Don 
Ignacio Calderon, one of the country’s leading statesmen, was named 
as minister to the United States, and was especially charged with 
raising funds for constructing additional railways. New York cap- 
italists readily responded to his efforts, and by 1904-5 Bolivia was 
building railways in various directions. To-day the Republic has 
750 miles of road and is pushing construction still farther into the 
rich and unexploited sections of the interior. Many enterprises have 
followed railway building in Bolivia, and one of the most important 
of recent planning is that fathered by the former United States 
minister at La Paz, Hon. Horace G. Knowles. This official, after 
resigning his position, is about to embark, jointly, with a number of 
capitalists, in a gigantic mining industry, which is being rendered 
most inviting by reason of the progress of the railways and the 
facilities they offer for transportation. 

Bolivia’s third outlet to the Pacific has been completed and was 
recently inaugurated, the ceremonies being participated in by Don 
Ismael Montes, who was called from his diplomatic post in Great 
Britain to serve his country again as its chief executive, and who took 
the oath of office on August 6. 

This La Paz to Arica railroad, traversing portions of both Bolivia 
and Chile, is 267 miles long and forms one of the country’s pictur- 


esque passenger routes as well as being a most important freight 
outlet. 
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The route via Lake Titicaca to the port of Mollendo is about 530 
miles, while over the southern route to the sea at Antofagasta the 
distance is 730 miles. 

The American syndicate, which after a few years’ work sold its 
concessions to foreign interests, originally agreed to construct about 
863 miles of road: La Paz to Tupiza, 530 miles; Oruro to Cochabamba, 
133 miles; La Paz to Puerto Pando, 200 miles; and a few shorter 
lines. So much progress has been made on these roads that it is 
now possible to go by rail from La Paz to within about 150 miles of 
the Argentine roads at La Quiaca, on the boundary between the two 
countries. The city of Potosi, a synonym of ancient wealth, has 
been united with the main railway at Rio Mulato, and this line will 
be extended to Sucre, the legal capital of the Republic. The Oruro 
to Cochabamba road is now building and the Puerto Pando line wiil 
probably be constructed within a few years. After the Riberalta 
road on the Beni River is completed Bolivia will have still another 
outlet for her products via the Amazon. 

In Colombia a chain of the Andes divides into three distinct ranges, 
the middle one dropping into lowland 150 miles from the northern 
coast. Nature thus permits the Cauca River to unite with the coun- 
try’s great watercourse, the Magdalena, the main artery of commerce 
from the capital to the Caribbean, which bathes the Colombian coast 
for 500 miles. 

Colombia has no trunk-line system of railways, but there are no 
fewer than 9 different companies operating 15 or more lines, most of 
which are comparatively short. From Cartagena on the Caribbean to 
Calamar on the Magdalena, 65 miles, there is a railway connecting the 
ocean and the river port; Sabanilla and Barranquilla, 15 miles apart, 
are similarly connected. These two railways doubtless owe their 
existence to the fact that the Magdalena has many bars about its 
mouth which have proved a great hindrance to navigation. The tray- 
eler bound for Bogota may stop at Cartagena or Sabanilla and from 
either place take a train for one of the river ports, where connection is 
made with boat service which starts from Barranquilla. 

The Santa Marta road starts on the Caribbean coast and penetrates 
a fine fruit country for 60 miles, and the company has contracted for 
extensions farther into the interior. 3 

From Puerto Wilches on the Magdalena a railway known as the 
Great Northern Central has been built about 20 miles southeastward 
from the river, and this line, according to plans, will ultimately reach 
Bogota, the total distance from the starting point being slightly more 
than 300 miles. The Dorado, the Girardot, and the Sabana roads 
are important lines, inasmuch as they link the capital with the navi- 
gable waters of the Magdalena. The latter two have a combined mile- 
age of about 110 miles, but unfortunately the gauge is different, being 
3 feet on the Girardot and 1 meter on the Sabana. The Dorado is 
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a short road around the rapids of the Magdalena and is only a link in 
uniting the upper and the lower waters of the river. 

Medellin, a flourishing city in the Cordillera section, has also been 
united with the Magdalena by arailway. In time this line will con- 
nect farther westward with the international trunk line, the proposed 
Pan American Railway, passing through Colombia to the Ecuadorian 
border. 

Of Venezuela’s 11 different lines of railroads the oldest is the Bolivar. 
This road was commenced in 1873 from the seaport of Tucacas for the 
purpose of furnishing an outlet for the copper mines at Aroa. Later it 
was extended to Barquisimeto, about 110 miles from the original 
starting point. Its gauge is 24 inches. 

The La Guaira-Caracas Railway climbs a circuitous route from the 
port to the capital, 3,000 feet above sea level, traversing a distance of 
22 miles, while the air line between the two cities is only 8 miles. 
The first-class fare is about 11 cents per mile; so traveling on this pic- 
turesjue railway is rather a luxury; but the delight of the surround- 
ings overbalances the pecuniary considerations. The road, a 3-foot- 
gauge one, was begun in 1880, and among its chief features are sharp 
curves and magnificent views afforded from its trains; no lesser au- 
thority than the famous De Lesseps remarked that there was but one 
dangerous part of the line and that extended the entire distance. This 
statement, however, can not be treated literally, as there has never 
been a serious accident to a passenger train, which fact argues well 
for the officials and their carefully operated trains. 

The net receipts from all of the railroads of Venezuela in 1911, 
roughly speaking, amounted to $2,000 per mile, or about $2,158,000; 
in other words, a return of 4 per cent on the invested capital. Four 
of the roads belong to British capitalists, the three principal ones 
being the La Guaira to Caracas; Puerto Cabello to Valencia, 34 miles; 
and the Bolivar line already mentioned. Radiating from or near 
Lake Maricaibo are three short lines of railroads, the longest being 
about 80 miles and connecting the towns of Encontrados and Uraca. 
These roads lie in the Andean section of the Republic and their 
building and operation has been important in bringing out natural 
products to the navigable waters of the lake. One of these, La 
Ceiba to Mototan, 50 miles, was started in 1880 in order to give an 
outlet to the mines along its route and to those at Mototan. 

Uniting Caracas and Valencia, about 112 miles, is the Grand 
Venezuela Railroad. This is a German enterprise, and the line 
passes through 86 tunnels and over 212 bridges and viaducts, facts 
which indicate the tremendous expense attached to railroad building 
in that section of Venezuela. Its construction is said to have cost 
$80,000,000. The Central Railroad connects the capital with the 
thriving city of Santa Lucia, 25 miles southeast of Caracas. 
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Ecuador is making preparations for spending a vast amount of 
money in improving and sanitating Guayaquil. This principal port 
was linked by rail with the capital in July, 1908, and the completion 
of the enterprise represents an outlay of $17,000,000. The engi- 
neering difficulties encountered and successfully overcome were 
enormous; for 57 miles eastward from Duran (across the bay from 
Guayaquil) the road passes through lowlands which presented no 
serious engineering problems. The climb up the mountains, however, 
was stoutly contested by nature’s almost impassible barriers, and 
before reaching the city of Riobamba, which might be termed the 
halfway point, there are 29° curves and grades of 44 per cent, the 
climbing of which requires powerful locomotives which pull only a 
few cars. The distance from Guayaquil to Quito is 290 miles, the 
rail journey requiring two days—the first day in making the ascent 
to Riobamba and the second in traveling along the very roof of the 
world to the capital city. 

This road was built with North American capital, and the officials, 
engineers, and conductors are from the United States, while natives 
are employed in most of the other positions. The road has never 
been a paying proposition, largely from the fact that coal for steam- 
ing purposes must be imported, and this commodity usually comes 
from Australia or England. Coal deposits have been discovered 
within 40 miles of the railway, and when these sources are available 
and the Panama Canal cheapens fuel the enterprise is likely to pay 
a fair dividend. 

A second rail route to the capital is in course of construction under 
a French syndicate, which has built the road about one-third of the 
total distance of 186 miles from the Bay of Caraquez to Quito. From 
Manta via Mont Cristi, Jipijapa, and Santa Ana across the low 
coastal plain, which might be appropriately termed the country of 
the Panama hat industry, a road is also building which will eventu- 
ally reach Guayaquil. Numerous surveys looking to the construc- 
tion of a road through the eastern Provinces have been made, but 
active work on such lines has not yet commenced. 

Paraguay, surrounded by other nations, is almost surrounded by 
large rivers, the exception being a short distance between the waters 
of the Apa River and the Guayra Falls. The country’s area is about 
196,000 square miles, but an accurate survey has never been made. 
In 1908 the Republic had about 715,000 people, an increase of 133 
per cent over the population of 1887. Among Paraguay’s greatest 
needs are more people and modern means of communication. 

The Paraguay Central Railroad has recently linked the capital, 
Asuncion, with Buenos Aires, about 1,100 miles to the southward, 
the railways of the two countries joining at Encarnacion and Posadas, 
on opposite sides of the Parana River, respectively. The Paraguay 





SCENE ON THE OROYA RAILROAD, CASAPALCA SMELTER IN THE DISTANCE. 


This copper smelter overlooks the valley of the Rimac River, and is 95 miles from the coast, at an 
altitude of about 2} miles above the sea. It was built for American capitalists by Capt. H. Geyer 
an American mining engineer. The ore supply is obtained from the celebrated Casapalca an 
Cerro de Pasco mines, both of which are served by the Oroya Railroad. 





UNITED STATES STEAM SHOVEL EN ROUTE FOR USE ON PAN AMERICAN 
TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY, OF URUGUAY. 
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VIEW OF A TRAIN SHED IN BRAZIL, A BUILDING CAPABLE OF HOUSING HUNDREDS 
OF CARS AT THE SAME TIME. 
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section of this road formerly used the broad-gauge rails, but the 
system has been altered to standard gauge, to conform to that of the 
North Eastern Railway of Argentina, so that the trip to Buenos 
Aires could be made without change of cars by ferrying the trains 
over the Parana River. 

The promoters of the North East Paraguay Railway planned to 
begin construction on this line in 1912, but the work was delayed. 
The road will extend from Asuncion to the Guayra Falls, a distance 
of 375 miles, uniting at that place with the proposed Brazilian road 
to Sao Paulo. At present writing it is estimated that both the 
Paraguayan and Brazilian sections will be completed by 1915, which 
will give the former country a direct outlet to the Atlantic via Sao 
Paulo. 

Another line under construction, known as the Trans-Paraguay, 
is building eastward from the line between Villa Rica and Asuncion, 
on the Paraguay Central Railroad, and within a year or two its rails 
are expected to meet at the Iguazu Falls those of the Brazilian line 
which are being laid westward from the port of San Francisco, on 
the Brazilian coast. The lne in Paraguayan territory will be about 
186 miles in length; in Brazil about 621 miles. 

The Farquhar syndicate has acquired control of the Paraguay Cen- 
tral, as well as numerous other interests, and, as ample funds appear 
to be at its disposal, most important railway developments are 
expected to be the forerunner of gigantic colonization schemes, the 
eastern section of Paraguay especially offering splendid opportu- 
nities. 

A short magazine article can at best give only a passing glimpse of 
the progress of railways. Each country could furnish a volume of 
interesting and even fascinating stories, many of which have never 
been told, or, if told, have not gone beyond the confines of camp fire 
along some lonely trail. 

The traveler to-day, in passing by train through jungle or over 
dizzy heights, marvels at the work of engineers and contractors who 
blazed the course, and many a little stone-built cabin still standing 
by the roadside tells a story of loneliness and hardship. 

The great South American Continent furnishes the world with 
most remarkable achievements in railway building; yet these lines 
of communication are only the forerunners of a commercial and 
industrial activity that in years to come will provide labor and sus- 
tenance for multitudes of workers. 
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UT of 1,000 well-dressed men, not including clothiers and 
tailors, taken from an average city crowd, how many 
could tell, if asked, where the buttons that so artistically 
embellish the fancy grays, browns, or blues of their fash- 

ionable attire have their origin? Ten, perhaps. And yet each of 
them is an unconscious walking advertisement of one of the unique 
products of several Latin-American countries. 

A button to the average man is a rather negligible object, until it 
happens to be missing from his coat, vest, or trousers—invariably at 
the most unexpected and inopportune moment—and then it becomes 
an object of much importance and considerable solicitude. He wants 
it replaced forthwith and hies him to his tailor. There he finds that 
this individual has carefully selected the exact shade of button that 
matches the delicately mingled colors of his suit—a fact which he 
had probably not thought of before—and that the stock of this par- 
ticular kind of button has been exhausted. At once the button 
takes on a new importance. His wife, now, who probably wears 
the ‘‘latest thing in tailored suits,’ has appreciated the value of the 
buttons that grace her gowns modishly, and their artistic appearance 
and harmonizing effects have been the source of as much satisfac- 
tion perhaps as the texture of the cloth which they adorn. For 
buttons have come into their own once more and serve for ornamental 
as well as useful purposes, and this fact is due in great part to the 
product known as vegetable ivory—the fruit of the tagua palm, better 
known as the ivory nut. 

The following anecdote, taken from Mr. William D. Boyce’s book, 
Illustrated South America, shows that some of our most widely 
traveled and best-informed writers even receive an occasional jolt 
when they explore Latin America. He writes: 





I thought that I still reflected the brilliant green absorbed from the verdant shores 
of Guayas when I first landed in Guayaquil, for one of the first remarks made by the 
American consul seemed to stamp this condition as evident. 

‘“How is business?” I asked. 

‘‘Well,”’ he replied, ‘‘only fair. The cacao harvest is average, but the button crop 
is practically a failure.”’ 

“The button crop.’ I thought I was being ‘‘joshed.’”’ Surely my letter of intro- 
duction deserved better treatment from the consul. Though I might reflect the green 
of the Tropics, I was hardly tenderfoot enough for a joke like that. 





1By Edward Albes, of Pan American Union staff. The Bulletin of the Pan American Union is 
indebted to the German-American Button Company of Rochester, N. Y., fora number of the illustra- 
tions in this article, and to ‘‘ The American Gentleman” magazine for matter descriptive of the manufac- 
turing proces;. 
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A FEMALE TAGUA PALM, ESMERALDAS, ECUADOR. 


The tree, in reality a stunted palm fern, grows to a height of 10 to 20 feet, and occasionally old specimen: 
are found as high as 30 feet. The leaves resemble beautiful green feathers of enormous length. The 
fragrant blossoms appear at the bases of the lowest leaves and later turn to the fruit known as the ivory 
nut. In the picture the great, round burs in which the nuts are incased are plainly shown. 





A MALE TAGUA PALM, ESMERALDAS, ECUADOR. 


The male tagua palm, which bears no fruit, has branches all over the trunk, while in the female of the 
species the leaves and branches are at the top only. 
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“Button crop a failure? Well, that’s bad.’’ I now had regained my breath. 
“Strange these calamities. Up the coast at Panama the heavy rains ruined the 
macaroni crop,’’ I said. 

The consul looked up oddly, then broke into alaugh. ‘‘Oh, Isee,’’ he said. ‘‘You 
don’t understand. Buttons, you know—they’re our vegetable ivory—tagua—nuts 
from a palm tree; from the ‘inside country.’ We few English-speaking people call ’em 
‘buttons’ because they become eventually the buttons of commerce.”’ 

Well, this was a surprise. In my youthful days I had heard much of ‘Button, 
button; who’s got the button?” but I never dreamed that it was a palm tree. 

It has been something like 50 years since some rubber gatherers in 
the forests of northern Ecuador first told of a peculiar species of palm 
which they found in great numbers, whose fruit was a nut resembling 
in form and color the miniature head of a Negro. These nuts they 
called ‘‘negritos,” and upon further investigation it was found that 
the kernels, when thoroughly dried, had the appearance and texture 
of dentine ivory. Sample lots of these nuts were shipped to Europe 
for experimental purposes, and although at first they were thought 
to be useless it was soon found that they furnished an ideal material 
from which to manufacture buttons and other small ornamental — 
objects, for which the more expensive ivory had hitherto been used. 
The kernel, once thoroughly dried, could be sawed, carved, and 
turned on lathes into all sizes and shapes of buttons, while the texture 
of the material is such that it readily absorbs dyes and also takes on 
a high and permanent polish. Henceforth the ivory nut became an 
important product and soon added considerable to Ecuador’s export 
trade. Something over 20,000 tons are shipped from that country 
alone each year, worth about $1,700,000, while Colombia and Panama 
are both increasing their output. 

The botanical name of the tree upon which the nut grows is Phytele- 
phas macrocarpa, commonly known by the name given it by the 
natives as the tagua palm. The exact relationship of the tree has 
been a mooted question among botanists for many years, and Mr. 
O. F. Cook, of the United States National Herbarium, probably the 
foremost authority in this country on the palms of tropical America, 
discusses the matter thoroughly in a recent pamphlet entitled ‘‘Rela- 
tionship of the Ivory Palms,” published by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Followimg a comprehensive analysis of all the botanical char- 
acteristics of the Phytelephas, he writes: 

It appears, therefore, that the reasons assigned for excluding Phytelephas from 
among the palms either are mistakes regarding the facts or relate to characters which 
are almost completely paralleled among other palms. Until some new and more 
serious differences are discovered, Phytelephas should be reckoned as a true palm. 

The tagua, to use its common name, grows near the west coast of 
South America from southern Panama through Colombia, Ecuador, 
and the northern part of Peru. It is most plentiful along the eastern 
slopes of the Andes and grows in groves along the river valleys at 





THE TAGUA BUR. 


A collection of 60 to 90 nuts in groups of 5 or 6 are encased in the huge, rough, brown bur, which opens 
at the bottom when the nuts are ripe and lets them fall to the ground. 
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varying elevations, some being found as ligh as 2,500 to 2,600 feet 
above sea level. The tree, in reality a stunted palm fern, has a short 
thick trunk which grows very slowly to a height of 10 to 20 feet and 
occasionally very old specimens have reached an altitude of 30 feet. 
It is roughly marked by spiral lines of scars left by the fallen leaves 
and fruit stems. The leaves, resembling large gorgeous green feath- 
ers and much like those of the coconut palm, are thrown out around 
the central stem which, after growing and shedding the leaves for 
five or six years, forms the trunk, at that age not over 3 or 4 feet 
high, crowned by this canopy of plume-like fronds. Then fragrant 
blossoms appear at the bases of the lowest leaves, to be fructified by 
the pollen wafted to them by gentle breezes or carried by the myriad 
of insects from the flowers of the near-by male tree. 

The inflorescense of the male tree is a simple fleshy cylindrical 
spadix about 4 feet long, with four or five spathes and crowded 
with flowers, while that of the female plant, which also forms a simple 
but much shorter spadix, bears from stx to seven flowers of a pure 
white and emiting a strong, sweet perfume. 

The fruit forming goes on in all stages, blossoms coming constantly 
and continually dropping their petals to take on their rough coat in 
which are concealed, embedded in pulp and many coverings, the seeds 
or kernels which first are in the forms of sacks of sweet, refreshing 
liquid that changes into a soft, delicious, edible pulp and finally 
becomes the hard nut of commerce. A collection of 60 to 90 nuts 
in groups of 5 or 6 are encased in the huge, knobby, rough, brown 
husk which, like the chestnut bur, opens at the bottom when the 
nuts are ripe, and lets them fall to the ground. The nuts as they 
drop are covered by a thin, soft, fibrous, oily, pink substance which 
is edible and which attracts the wild hog, guanta, guatusa, squirrel, 
and other rodents, that leave the nuts cleaned and ready for the 
gatherer. After being thus cleaned by the animals there stul remains 
on the nut a skim of creamy white, dry, pastel-like substance which 
easily rubs off in handling and leaves the hard, black shell resembling 
the skin of the negro. The surface of this black shell is said to have 
the peculiar quality of igniting safety matches when drawn rapidly 
over it. 

The nuts mature very slowly, requiring from blossom to full ripe- 
ness—their condition for commercial value—fully a year. They are 
generally gathered after having fallen from overripeness. Should the 
fruit be cut down, or for other reason fall to the ground when yet a 
little immature, and permitted to remain there for a time, it is apt to 
be attacked by small beetle grubs which bore holes into the nuts and 
render them valueless for commercial purposes. The gathering of 
green or unripe tagua nuts is prohibited by law in Ecuador, and if 
any such are offered for sale and detected they are seized and de- 





TAGUAROS. ~ 


The rivers of Ecuador are the great highways of traffic, and the ‘‘taguaros,” as the native gatherers of the ivory 
nuts—the fruit of the tagua palm—are called, travel in canoes. The picture shows a number of Cayapas In- 
dians starting for the tagua forests from Limones, Ecuador. 





IVORY NUTS AT ESMERALDAS, ECUADOR. 


Sacking the nuts on a tagua plantation and preparing them for shipment. 
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stroyed. When the nuts are fully ripe they are about the size of 
small potatoes, of very hard, white composition, very fine grained, 
and closely resemble dentine ivory in all characteristics. As climate 
affects the development of the tree, so a considerable variation will 
be found in the form and composition of the nuts that grow under 
conditions of excessive rainfall from those that are gathered in dry 
climates. As the tree grows wild and uncultivated the time of bear- 
ing and life of the tagua palm is not definitely known, but those best 
informed claim that they begin bearing in their sixth year and that 
the length of life is from 50 to 100 years. 

The business of gathering and marketing ivory nuts has grown up 
under the system of long credits which obtams in most of the Latin 
American countries. The native gatherers, known as taguaros, are 
as a general rule of the poorer classes. They rarely accumulate 
money and when under necessity of earning some for their immediate 
wants they arrange with a local merchant or exporter for an advance- 
ment of supplies and an outfit, with the condition that payment shall 
be made in ivory nuts, or rubber, at an agreed price or at the pre- 
vailng market price when delivered. They work in parties of two 
or more. The outfit generally includes a machette, an ax, gun, am- 
munition, pots, and supplies of rice, lard, and beans or lentils. Game, 
such as partridges, hawks, squirrels, monkeys, jaguars, etc., afford 
the meat diet. As the rivers are the highways for traffic the taguaros 
travel in canoes which are paddled or poled upstream. In Ecuadorthe 
largest tagua forests on public lands are from three to six days’ canoe 
journey from Esmeraldas. 

Having arrived as near as possible to the forest, a camp is estab- 
lished on the bank of the stream; a rough rancho or cabin is con- 
structed, covered with a palm-leaf roof and having a floor raised 5 or 6 
feet above the ground. Preparation for work begins with the weay- 
ing of baskets about a foot in diameter by 2 feet in height, which will 
hold about 200 pounds of nuts. If the trees are distant from camp 
and mules can be hired, these are used to transport the filled baskets 
to the camp. Generally, however, the gatherers carry them in on their 
own backs. They wear leather sandals, and since there are no paths 
except those they cut for themselves, this work is very exhausting 
and attended with more or less danger from snake bite and diseases 
brought on by constant exposure. 

During spare time materials are gathered for a raft or balsa upon 
which to transport the fruits of their labors down the river to the 
market. The raft is made of the peeled trunks of a cork-like tree 
called balsa. The logs, cut to equal lengths, are fastened together 
by crosspieces held in place by pegs, two and two driven crossed into 
the logs, which are further secured by being bound together by strong 
vines; the deck is made of split bamboo or a species of palm called 





ON A TAGUA PLANTATION, ECUADOR. 


After the nuts are gathered they are placed in sacks or baskets and carried to the nearest river 
transportation to the seaport for export. 





; AN ECUADOREAN “FLOWING ROAD.” 


In the picture may be seen the native rafts on which the ivory nuts are transported to the markets or 
seaports. 
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pambil; a railing of bamboo 2 or 3 feet high is placed across the 
stern and along the sides. A long oar or rudder is rigged on the 
stern to guide the raft through the rapids and past the rocks and other 
obstructions. When 10 or 15 tons of nuts have been secured, the 
filled baskets are placed in rows around the outer sides of the deck, 
leaving an open space in the center for loose nuts for which baskets 
may not be available. If the journey is to be a long one, a small 
awning or roof of palm leaves is constructed as a protection from sun 
and rains. 

The price of the nuts delivered to the merchant or exporter varies 
from 2 to 3 sucres (sucre equals $0.487 United States currency) per 
quintal or hundredweight, according to quality. Taking 24 sucres 
as the average price and 10 tons as the average cargo for a raft, it will. 
be seen that the average proceeds of a raft load amount to about 500 
sucres, or $243.50. The outfit and provisions have cost perhaps 250 
to 300 sucres, thus leaving the taguaros a margin of 250 to 200 sucres 
for the time and hard labor, if they are lucky. Sometimes the market 
price has gone down, and the taguaros find themselves still in debt to 
the merchant or exporter who has furnished the outfit. It may thus 
be seen that the taguaros are not in imminent danger of becoming 
plutocrats. 

When a sufficiently large quantity of the nuts has accumulated in 
the storehouse of the trader or exporter, they are sacked, sewed up, 
marked, and transported to the warehouses at Esmeraldas or other 
convenient seaport to await export. An export duty, sometimes as 
much as $1 per 100 pounds on unshelled and $1.40 per 100 on shelled 
nuts, is collected by the Government of Ecuador on this product, 
while Colombia levies a smaller duty. By the time the trader’s 
profit, incidental expenses of handling, brokers’ commissions, export 
duties, etc., are added to the original cost of gathering the price of the 
nuts has increased to such an extent that the manufacturer in the 
United States pays about 6 cents per pound, or $120 per ton, for the 
best quality and size. 

Probably few people who are not personally interested in the busi- 
ness of selling or buying buttons in large quantities appreciate the 
importance of their manufacture and the extent to which the industry 
has grown in the last few years. The United States buys annually 
about 10,000 tons of tagua nuts, for which the purchasers pay some- 
thing like $1,500,000; there are 23 vegetable ivory factories in this 
country, and no less than $4,000,000 is invested in the industry, 
which gives employment, directly and indirectly, to over 10,000 
people. The chief centers of manufacture are Rochester, N. Y.; 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Newark, N. J., and Springfield, Mass. It is said 
that Rochester has the three largest plants and manufactures the 
highest grade material in the world. Be that as it may, the process 





GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR. 


A native raft, loaded with ivory nuts, arriving at Guayaquil, Ecuador, the chief port of the country which ° 
furnishes the world with 20,000 tons of this product annually. 





AN ECUADORIAN MARKET PLACE. 


Bags of ivory nuts, heaped in great piles, here await the commission merchants and exporters who, after 
the purchase, store them in warehouses preparatory to shipment to the button factories of the world. 
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of turning the raw material into its artistic finished product is inter- 
esting and may be briefly outlined, as it is accomplished in one of the 
largest factories in this country, as follows: 

The ivory nuts as they are received at the factory look much like 
small potatoes, but have usually one or perhaps two flattened sides 
and are still encased in exceedingly hard shells. These shells are so 
hard when thoroughly dried that they can not be cut by ordinary 
steel, yet a sharp blow will crack them open. To get out the kernel 
the nuts are spread out and dried in a temperature of about 100° F. 
until the inner part comes loose from the shell. They are then placed 
in an iron tumbling barrel or ‘‘shucker,”’ which has ‘ knockers’’ 
inside, and are thus mechanically separated from the shells. After 
careful inspection and the removal of every vestige of shell which may 
still adhere they go to the sawyers to be cut into slices by small cir- 
cular saws, which run with a speed of 6,000 revolutions per minute. 
The nuts are not sawed straight through, one piece after another, but 
a piece is cut off of each side, leaving the core, which is generally 
hollow and more or less cracked, to be thrown away or sold as waste. 
These pieces are then taken to a dry room, spread out on sieves, and 
subjected to a higher temperature than before until every bit of mois- 
ture is out of them and their original bluish-white tint has changed to 
a pure ivory-white or cream color. This usually takes from 8 to 10 
days. Each piece of ivory is now as hard and dry as a bone, and no 
matter how much it may be soaked or swollen in the subsequent proc- 
esses of manufacture it always returns to its present state of hardness. 
These pieces of cut ivory are of varying sizes, but each can be utilized 
in the production of buttons which vary in sizes between ‘10-line”’ 
and ‘‘50-line.” In button language a “‘line”’ is the unit of measure- 
ment, being one-fortieth of an inch; so buttons are made from these 
pieces varying in size from one-fourth to 14 inches in diameter. 

After being dried and hardened the pieces next go to a long revoly- 
ing cylinder, nearly horizontal, with numerous holes in it. The 
pieces are poured into a hopper which empties them into the higher 
end of the cylinder, and the perforations are so arranged in groups of 
different sizes, beginning with the smallest, that when the pieces pass 
through they are automatically separated into the principal sizes by 
fallng through into bags hung underneath. They are again sorted 
and more accurately separated by hand, all cracked and defective 
stock being thrown out, and then passed to the men at the turning 
lathes. Each button turner is screened off from his neighbors in a 
separate compartment to prevent the mixing of the different-sized 
pieces. 

The pieces are now immersed in steaming hot water until the ivory 
is just soft enough to work properly, then the turner inserts a piece 
vertically in the lathe where it is gripped firmly by the machine, and 





TUMACO, COLOMBIA. 


Ivory nuts being prepared for shipment from one of the ports of Colombia, where this industry is growing very rapidly. 





LOADING TAGUA AT MANTA, ECUADOR. 


The bags of ivory nuts are here first loaded on small sloops, which carry them out to the waiting steamer for 
ocean transport to the button markets of the world. 
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a revolving tool from the right cuts the ivory in the fraction of a 
second. Another tool from the left cuts the other side, and thereupon 
the button, in its proper shape, together with the outside ring of the 
piece, falls to the bottom of the compartment or cage. When the 
entire lot is finished the contents of the cage are emptied into a sepa- 
rating machine and the buttons go from there to the hole-drilling 
machines. The rings are used as fuel or sold as waste, while the 
shavings and dust are utilized for polishing purposes. Ordinarily 
each piece of ivory is used for one button, but when many small-sized 
buttons are needed the large pieces, such as would make an ulster 
button, are also used and will make as many as five vest buttons each. 

The most accurate and complicated machines in the button factory 
are those which drill the holes in the buttons. It is their function to 
not only drill the holes but also to ream the edges of the holes, so they 
will not cut the thread, and if it is a niched button, to cut the little 
grooves on its face between the holes. This is all done with one opera- 
tion, some of the machines being fed by hand while in others the 
buttons are poured in at the top, the machine automatically turning 
each button so that it faces in the proper direction, holds it in place 
while two (or four) drills bore and ream the holes. The drilled button 
then drops below and gives place to the next. One of these automatic 
machines will drill an average of 200 gross of buttons a day, while one 
of the machines fed by hand, used on the better grade of buttons, will 
turn out about 100 gross. Other machines are designed to drill holes 
in the buttons that have shanks projecting from the back. 

The next process to which the white ivory button is now subjected 
is that of coloring, giving them the shades and designs to match and 
harmonize with the latest shades of woolens which will soon be on the 
market. The button manufacturer makes it his business to find out 
what these colors will be and then prepares his samples accordingly. 

The coloring of ivory buttons is divided into two classes—solid 
colors and mottled colors. The first class are simply dyed, the chief 
requisite being the expert knowledge of how to mix the dyes properly, 
the treatment of the material, and the length of time the buttons are 
to be left in the coloring bath. Giving the mottled coloring effect to 
the buttons is a more complicated process. The buttons to be mot- 
tled are laid out on plates or boards about a foot square, usually 10 
rows of buttons on a board. Over this is placed a sheet of metal 
having stencils of the design cut in it, and so arranged as to come 
directly over each button. The dye being converted into a vapor 
by a mechanical atomizer, is blown over the stencil, and, of course, 
only affects that part of the button which is exposed. Another proc- 
ess is to blow shellac over the stencil, so that later on, when the entire 
button is immersed in color, the part which is covered with shellac will 
remain white. Other designs are made by combination of both these 





IVORY NUTS. 


When received at the button factories the nuts are still encased in their exceedingly hard outer shells. They are 
heated and dried until the kernel shrinks away from the outer shell, as shown in the picture. Thisshell is so hard 
that it can not be cut with saws, but is cracked and opened by a blow. The extracted kernel is then cleaned 
of every vestige of the shell and is sent to the sawyers to be sliced into the button slabs: 





SLICES OF IVORY NUTS. 


Only the outer portions of the kernel of each™nut are available tor making buttons, since in almost every case 
it contains a partly hollow and pithy center, shown in the upright piece in the picture, which is thrown 
away as waste or burned as fuel. 
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methods or of several different ‘‘charts,’’ as the stencils are called. 
There is no limit to the variety and beauty of coloring which can be 
produced in this way. As the buttons go through this process they 
do not show the actual colors in which they will finally appear, but 
have to be developed in certain chemicals which bring out and fix the 
permanent color. 

The last important process in the making of a button is its finish, 
and this may be either polished, dulled, or pressed. A great many 
beautiful buttons are made by combining two of these finishes on one 
button; thus the polished rim with the dull finished center, known as 
the ‘“sandblast finish,’ or a pressed button with the edge or some 
other parts of it highly polished. The fine quality plain polished 
buttons are polished on a buffing machine and are known as “hand 
finish,’’? each button being handled separately. For these buttons 
only the most perfect quality of ivory can be used. Sandblast, or 
dull center, buttons are first polished all over and then set into metal 
frames, which have openings for the faces of the button but leave the 
rims covered up. When these frames full of buttons are put into a 
sand-blasting machine a current of fine sand is blown on them, dulling 
the centers, giving a soft ground-glass effect, and still leaving the 
rims polished. 

One of the most artistic and attractive finishes of the ivory button 
has been developed and perfected within the last 20 years. This is 
accomplished by pressing or embossing the surface with steel dies, 
an improvement which gives the designer the widest possible scope 
for the display of his imagination and art. Wreaths and scrolls, 
stripes and checks, and designs of endless variety may adorn the 
button at his will. The texture of cloth or the rich effects of satin 
and silk can be imitated. Being done on steel dies, it follows that 
the maker of them must be an engraver of the highest skill, and who 
must be ever on the lookout for new ideas to weave into his work. 
When in use the embossing die is heated and the button, being again 
soaked, is stamped with it in a machine operated by foot power or 
otherwise. Some buttons are pressed with two dies in succession to 
get the desired effect, while others go through a special burnishing 
machine to give them a glasslike polish on the edge. 

The buttons go through the entire process in lots of from 10 to 
100 gross and from start to finish consume about four weeks of time. 
Before being carded they are carefully inspected, all imperfect 
ones being thrown out, and are separated into groups of identical 
shades, so that all the buttons on one card will be exactly the same. 
Before boxing they are once more examined by a specially keen-eyed 
inspectress, who strips off any that do not come up to the requirements, 
and then they are packed ready for shipment. 
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“EVOLUTION OF THE BUTTON. 





THE BUTTON KING OF THE COSTERS. 


eae Costers’ donkey show, held recently at the Crystal Palace in London, England, Henry Croft, known as the 
2 utton King !of the Costers, wore no less than 20,300 buttons on his festive costume, while his wife and son were 

ardly less extravagant. Even the donkeys and carts were profusely decorated with buttons upon this occasion 
as may be seen from the lower picture. 
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In tracing the process of manufacturing buttons from ivory nuts an 
important industrial feature to be noted is the tremendous waste 
of material necessarily involved, due to the shape of the nut and the 
small percentage that can be used. In reducing the nut as it now 
arrives at the factory to the button slabs there is first a shrmkage 
of 650 pounds to the ton, due to drying out of moisture and removal 
of shells. By the sawing process the remaining 1,350 pounds are 
further reduced in waste of sawdust and cores by 400 pounds, leaving 
only 950 pounds of material available for the manufacturer. Thus 
he pays for the handling and transportation of 1,050 pounds of 
absolutely worthless waste. - In the reduction of the product from 
the nut to the slabs the element of skill is almost a negligible quantity. 
This part of the process could easily be accomplished in the country 
of origin, thus giving employment, and that of a higher grade than the 
mere gathering of the nuts, to many of its people. That this is at 
last being realized is evidenced by a recent consular report from 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, in which it is stated that a concession to ‘‘clean 
and cut vegetable ivory, leaving the same ready for the manufac- 
turer,’’ has been granted to an applicant by the Ecuadorian Govern- 
ment. Doubtless this will prove to be the beginning of a remuner- 
ative industry, which will add its quota to the progress of the coun- 
tries where the tagua grows, and will at the same time save much 
labor, time, storage room, and expense of transportation to the 
manufacturer of that most indispensable of small necessities—the 
button. 
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HE average traveler to-day seeks new and uncommon sights; 
the sameness of the European and the North American city 
although filled with countless attractions, have become 
more or less commonplace. Steamship companies have 

recognized the dawn of a new era in travel and are turning the course 
of many of their ships southward. The Mecea of the throngs, of 
course, has been Panama; but not a few travelers have pushed 
farther southward to gaze upon the wonders of the Andes; still others 
have climbed the mighty heights to view the mysterious Lake 
Titicaca; a few have gone farther inland to see and participate in the 
life and commercial activity of the world’s highest city, La Paz, 
Bolivia, and it is about this cloudland capital that this little story is 
to deal. 

Ten years in the history of a nation is a very short space of time, 
yet the commercial and industrial progress that have awakened Bo- 
livia within this period are little short of marvelous. The building 
of the railroad from Lake Titicaca to La Paz, the metropolis of the 
country, was the real opening wedge in modern prosperity; affording 
as it does an easy passenger route to a most interesting country as 
well as proving a boon to freight traffic. 

So successful was} Bolivia’s first railway and the effects on the 
business interests of La Paz and the country generally that through 
the instrumentality of Dr. Ignacio Calderon,{the Bolivian minister in 
Washington, capital began to flow to Bolivia, and to-day the country 
has 750 miles of railway with many additional miles under construc- 
tion and planned. All of this building of roads and allied enterprises 
have radiated from the metropolis and have caused the city to take 
on new life. 

The first sight of La Paz, the city of peace, is ndescribably grand, 
many years ago the Indians found much gold in the Chiquiaguillo 
River, which flows through the valley, and that source of riches was 
sufficient to start a village, which has grown to a city of 80,000, people. 
lts location is most unique; 12,000 feet above the sea and surrounded 
by towering mountains, and always dominated by the glorious emblem 
of purity, snow-capped Illimani, the visitor congratulates himself 
that he has reached a place most unique and uncommon. 

From the Alto, the heights above the city, where the steam railway 
ends, a modern electric car conveys one into the heart of La Paz. 
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SCENE ON THE SECOND FLOOR NENG OF THE NEW CAPITOL BUILDING AT 
LA PAZ. 


This fine edifice, recently completed, stands as a monument to the progress and prosperity of the people. 
Before the coming of the railway a much smaller building was used for legislative purposes, but the 
country demanded a larger and more up-to-date building for its congress. Many beautiful works 
a art adorn the interior, while the imposing front facing the Plaza Murillo is most attractive and 
pleasing. 





ANOTHER INTERIOR VIEW OF THE NEW CAPITOL BUILDING AT LA PAZ. 
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The winding route down the mountain sides offers a series of magnifi- 
cent landscapes not to be enjoyed elsewhere. Darjeeling in India 
has its wonderful views, but they overlook vast wooded areas; from 
the heights at Hongkong one revels in the beauty of a great seaport 
and active shipping; from Gibraltar’s crest likewise ships and ship- 
ping are seen for many miles; Naples, Rio de Janeiro, and Valpa- 
raiso are gloriously beautiful, but of an entirely different class from 
Bolivia’s metropolis. At La Paz mother earth stretches in barren 
grandeur in all directions; small patches of trees in the valley, 
together with the bright color of the houses, add a touch of variety, 
while the towering peaks of snow and the clear atmosphere, with 
thoughts of the minerals yet unmined, unite to form a never-to-be- 
forgotten picture. 

Once within the leading hotel in La Paz the neweomer has much 
to attract and interest him. The large suite of rooms assigned him 
bear carvings and paintings by ancient Spanish masters; as he walks 
on the streets he meets the modern business man, the Indian with the 
finely woven poncho, notes the Cholo woman with the curious cos- 
tume, and perchance takes a ‘‘coche”’ with its four gallopmg horses 
for a trip to the suburbs. 

The market at La Paz is one of the most interesting in the world; 
certainly few if any countries can display more colors or a more 
varied assortment of products. They have been brought by modern 
railroad train, electric car, by llama, by mule, and packed overland 
on the backs of native Indians. . 

A visit to the banks, the commercial houses, and the stores reveals 
the prosperity and business activity of the city, which has greatly 
advanced since the advent of the railways. Large exporting and 
importing establishments are numerous, and the many clerks and 
employees indicate the volume of business enjoyed by this far-inland 
city. 

After the business of the day the military bands in the Alameda 
or on the Plaza Murillo draw the populace from indoor life, the gen- 
tlemen meet at club or hotel or join their families for a drive in the 
clear, bracing air so typical of the highlands. The stranger is 
extremely tired from his exercise in the rarefied atmosphere and early 
seeks repose, while at his door sleeps the Indian bell boy on his 
blanket ever ready to render service in return for the expected 
centavos. 

Such, briefly, is a pen picture of the world’s highest capital; a city 
which, compared with the travel to great European and American 
centers, few foreigners have visited; but which within the last 10 
or 15 years has made a wonderful advance and will ere long be the 
Mecca for those who will eventually seek the interior of the vast 
southern continent for commerce and sightseeing. 





STATUE OF MURILLO AT LA PAZ, BOLIVIA. 


The monument stands in the plaza named in honor of this distinguished leader, whose memory is dear 
to Bolivians. The plaza is about the center of the city and is a popular rendezvous at all times. 
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Every fourth year August 6 is a day of pomp and ceremony in La 
Paz. This day in Bolivia corresponds to March 4 in the United 
States, and, as in the American capital, the incoming of a new Presi- 
dent is the occasion of a general holiday, the Bolivian capital resounds 
to music of military bands and marching men. 

On this date two distinguished Bolivians rode through the flag- 
bedecked streets; both had endeared themselves to the people, and 
their respective administrations were signalized by great commercial 
and industrial progress. Dr. Villazon, the retiring President, handed 
over the reins of Government to the present executive, Dr. Ismael 
Montes, with the country in a most prosperous condition, and under 
Dr. Montes’s rule this progressive march is certain to continue. 

According to Bolivian law, no chief executive may succeed himself, 
and therefore, no matter how popular and efficient one public servant 
may be, he must give way at the expiration of his term of service to 
anew man. Four years ago Dr. Montes relinquished the highest 
office in the gift of the people to Dr. Villazon, who during his four 
years’ service won many laurels for his ability and progressive meth- 
ods of Government. 

The intervening time Dr. Montes has spent in Europe as his coun- 
try’s representative at the Court of St. James. His return to South 
America to again assume the Bolivian Presidency was hailed by royal 
receptions wherever he visited en route homeward. Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina, Chile, and Peru honored this well-known statesman as 
he passed through their respective countries; indeed, his return 
may be likened to a contimuous ovation from the time he landed in 
Brazil until he reached the Bolivian capital via the neighboring 
Republics. 

The new President brings with him many progressive ideas gathered 
in numerous countries of the world; his official position in Europe 
brought him into close touch with international affairs of state as 
well as with the great commercial and industrial factors that go hand 
in hand with the upbuilding of nations. Sr. Montes’s visit to the 
United States several years ago when en route to his European post 
will be pleasantly recalled by various American officials, as well as 
by heads of well-known commercial and manufacturing establish- 
ments which he visited during his sojourn in the United States. 
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T is only in recent times that there has been a recognition on the 
part of society of its responsibilities in regard to the education 
of children. With the awakening of public conscience and the 
establishment of State-owned schools furnishing gratuitous 

instruction to the growing members of the community, came an 
appreciation of the material economic advantages derived from such 
a course. It was recognized that free schools were not merely phil- 
anthropic or charitable institutions, but together with the benefits 
accruing to the individual recipients of the instruction, there resulted 
a general benefit to the community in the increased and more intel- 
ligent service rendered by its citizens, well repaying its expenditure 
on their education. 

It seems but yesterday, however, that a new public awakening has 
come about in regard to the functions of the State in matters of edu- 
cation, and we are now beginning to recognize that it is contrary to 
principles of justice and humanity, as well as an ill-advised and waste- 
ful expenditure of public money to educate the children merely, if 
at the same time we do not care for them physically and morally 
to permit them to receive the maximum benefit from their mental 
training. 

We are gradually coming to realize that when we spend public 
funds to provide medical and dental treatment to school children, 
which their parents neglect through ignorance or lack of means, we 
are not wasting the money but that apart from the general benefit 
to the health of the community, its expenditure results in a directly 
increased school efficiency. A child whose bodily functions are in 
good order, in whose sight and hearing there are no defects, and who 
is free from the aches and pains due to a lack of attention to the 
teeth, will more readily assimilate the instruction which he is offered 
in our schools than will the child who is imperfect physically. 

The primary school system of Brazil is modeled along the lines 6f 
that existing in the United States, and in the schools of the State of 
Sao Paulo there is in operation an up-to-date service of sanitary and 
medical inspection that is far-reaching in its effects. The chief of 
this service is Dr. B. Vieira de Mello, to whose untiring efforts is 
due its remarkable state of efficiency. 
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In the State there are 20 medical men forming the commission, 4 
of these being engaged exclusively in the inspection of the schools 
in the city of Sao Paulo, the State capital, while the remainder visit 
the many cities and towns of the interior. Their duties are varied 
and the scope of their work large; the schools having been in many 
instances erected and modeled according to their recommendations. 
Careful consideration is taken as to the desirability of the school site, 
having in view the wind direction, the proximity of parks and gardens, 
the relative location of factories or workshops, the noise or gases 
from which might be objectionable, the facility of transit by railroad 
or trolley, the water supply, etc. The advice of the medical inspec- 
tors 1s also made use of when considering the installation of gymna- 
slums, open and inclosed playgrounds, the lavatory and toilet accom- 
modations, the size and arrangement of the benches and desks at 
which the pupils work, and the ventilation and illumination of the 
schoolrooms. 

Each of the model school edifices in Sao Paulo is provided with 
one or more rooms in which the individual medical examination of 
the children may be conveniently made, and where accurate records 
may be kept of the physical condition of each. The condition of 
the more important organs and the imperfections, if any, of the 
various senses, is carefully noted upon a special sheet, which is put 
away and indexed to facilitate reference. Separate forms are 
employed for the notification of parents or other responsible party 
in case it should be necessary to have the child removed for the cor- 
rection of abnormal condition or the treatment of disease. The 
weight and height of each child is recorded by the medical inspector 
by means of modern and accurate appliances, which were imported 
from Europe at considerable expense. A card inserted into a part 
of the mechanism of the weight scales or height gauge will have the 
necessary figure stamped upon it by the pressure of a lever. 

Tn the Sao Paulo schools care is being taken to collect information 
regarding the nationality and antecedents of the school children, with 
the object of tracing, if possible, a connection between certain diseases 
and the various races of people who are becoming molded together to 
form the coming generation of Brazilians. 

Dr. Vieira de Mello has published a pamphlet containing detailed 
instructions for the use of the members of the medical service and the 
school-teachers. After treating of the location and design of the 
school building from the standpoimt of hygiene, he devotes several 
sections of the bookiet to the classrooms and other parts of the edi- 
fice. The recommendations contained in it show that a careful study 
has been made of the conditions in the United States and Europe, with 
.a view of equipping. the schools in the most modern way possible. 


EXECUTIVES OF THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SERVICE IN THE SCHOOLS OF BRAZIL. 


Right: Dr. B. Vieira de Mello, Chief of the Medical Inspection Service of the schools of Sao Paulo, and 
Director General of the Associacéo Paulista de Assistencia Dentaria Escolar. 
Left: Dr. Gustavo Pires de Andrade, chief of the dental school clinics. 
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The recommendations that are so earnestly set forth are as conscien- 
tiously carried out. A brief résumé of them only is given, as they 
are far too extensive and detailed to be included in this article. The 
schoolrooms should be large, and without angles or corners capable 
of retaining dust, and the walls covered with a washable material. 
Ample ventilation is required; the windows, which must be kept open, 
should extend from a height of 3 feet from the floor up to the ceiling, 
and must on no account have an area of less than one-fifth of the floor 
space. Electric light is insisted upon wherever possible, and the 
lamps should be installed with the reflectors underneath, so that their 
hght is directed upward to the white ceiling and diffused uniformly 
over the room. The desks must be constructed in such a way as not 
to cause the children to lean over far when writing upon them; cal- 
culations having been made with much exactitude and adjustment 
being provided on each bench so that it may be accommodated to each 
individual. The schoolbooks must be in large type with no line of 
printing more than 34 inches long, as a long line is fatiguing to the 
eye; for a like reason, no maps must contain lettermg which can not 
be read easily at a distance of 15 feet. Asphalt is recommended in- 
stead of earth or gravel as paving for the playgrounds, as being easier 
to keep clean. A special form of drinking faucet has been designed 
to prevent contact of the lips with it; it is of the fountamm type, and 
is made with a U-shaped guard of metal in which the face may rest, 
while the stream of water shoots upward into the mouth. These 
practical instructions regarding installation and equipment are fol- 
lowed in the doctor’s pamphlet by many excellent and common-sense 
maxims as to personal conduct and hygiene. 

Dr. Vieira de Mello, fired with enthusiasm over the success of the 
State-operated medical inspection service, has, with his characteristic 
energy, carried out its program and even gone far ahead of it. As an 
adjunct to this service he has organized an independent society for the 
treatment of the dental diseases of the school children. This society 
is known as the “‘Associacio Paulista de Assistencia Dentaria Esco- 
lar,” and is offering free clinical service to the pupils of the public 
schools. Three of the schools situated in Sao Paulo have been pro- 
vided with dental offices by the society, a fourth is being installed, 
and it is intended as soon as possible to carry the work into the interior 
towns of the State. 

The three dental offices so far equipped are in the schools known as 
the Luz, Barra Funda, and Bella Vista, and are fitted with the most 
up-to-date dental apphances known to modern science. The electric 
motors used to operate the dental drills are of American manufacture, 
as are also the compressed air spraying appliances used for the more 
effective cleansing of the mouth. These dental offices have been fitted 
up in schools in the poorer sections of the city, where the children of 
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the laboring class, who are most in need of free dental service, may 
receive the advantages to be derived from them. Although only fur- 
nished recently, they are in regular daily service, and it is worthy of 
note that all the operative work is performed by women dentists, two 
of whom, with their respective assistants, are attached to each school. 
Their work is supervised by an eminent local dentist, Dr. Gustavo 
Pires de Andrade, who is also.president of the dental association of 
the district. As an example of the activity of the society, it may be 
stated that during the first three months of the operation of these 
clinics, October, November, and December, 1912, 2,255 cases were 
under treatment, it being calculated that the services gratuitously 
performed were equivalent in value to $6,500. These cases comprised 
727 fillings, 573 extractions, 456 examinations of the mouth, 314 
treatments, and 185 general teeth-cleaning operations. 

Dr. Vieira de Mello, in a synopsis recently issued, says: 

The parents of children treated in the school clinics frequently come to inquire if 
they may have other children, who do not belong to the school, similarly treated, 
The school clinics not only give adequate dental service and instru¢tion to the school 
children themselves, but interest them to the extent that they disseminate their new 
ideas amongst their relatives and friends of the home circles. 

It is also worthy of note that the children, usually so nervous when the word dentist 


is but mentioned, are eager to get into the school operating room, and have even been 
known to quarrel amongst each other as to who should be first. 


Is it not truly a work of great magnitude that Dr. Vieira de Mello 
and his noble colleagues have undertaken ? 
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ITH the opening of the present scholastic year, which in 
Argentina began the middle of March, the University of 

Buenos Aires had in operation six faculties instead of 

five as heretofore. To the existing schools of philosophy 

and letters, exact sciences (engineering), social and juridical sciences 
(law), medical sciences (medicine, pharmacy, and dentistry), and 
agricultural and veterinary sciences there has been added a college 
of commerce and administration. The new department will not 
confer the degree of doctor, as do the others, and it is not designated 
as a facultad, but it is to all intents and purposes a coordinate branch 
of the university and equal in dignity with the five other departments. 

Instituto Superior de Estudios Comerciales, as the new department 
is officially known, is but the outgrowth of the preexistent business 
school. For a score of years Argentina has been fostering this type 
of education, and national commercial schools have been in operation 
in the capital and in a half dozen provincial cities. The most com- 
plete and best equipped was the Carlos Pelligrini School, one of 
three commercial schools in Buenos Aires, whose able director, Sr. 
Santiago Fitzsimon, has given his life to the development of commer- 
cial education in Argentina. 

It is this schooi which has now been taken over by the university 
and to which have been added the higher courses. It will continue 
to give the elementary courses similar in length and subject matter 
to those given in the other Argentina commercial schools. These 
courses are two in number, or, rather, the second is a prolongation of 
the first. The short course leads to the certificate of bookkeeper 
(tenedor de libros); a further period of study brings the diploma of 
trained tradesman (perito mercantil). The ordinary commercial 
school in Argentina limits itself to these comparatively elementary 
curricula. To acquire a first certificate a period of three years is 
required; the second can be secured only after five years. Pupils 
are supposed to have completed the elementary-school curriculum of 
six years before enrolling in the business school, but supplementary 
regulations permit them to enter after only four years of primary 
schooling providing they can show proficiency in the basic branches 
of language and numbers. The curriculum of the first two years is 








1 By Dr. Edgar Ewing Brandon. 
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necessarily general. Geography and arithmetic are taught specifically 
from the mercantile standpoint, and much stress is laid on modern 
foreign languages, English and French. These same subjects are 
continued in the third year, science is introduced, and systematic 
bookkeeping is added. The two following years, which constitute 
the special training of the perito mercantil, are more technical, contain- 
ing, besides mathematics, geography, Spanish and foreign languages, 
considerable science, business law, and commercial technology. The 
first course, of three years, which leads to the diploma of bookkeeper, 
is therefore not much more than an elementary business course. It 
is the course that fits only for small business. The second, built upon 
the first, contributes a real secondary education along business lines. 

Here begins the new development of the commercial school—the 
part that the university has added, the Instituto Superior, which, 
based as it is on five years of schooling following an elementary edu- 
cation, is worthy of college rank. The two lower courses will be con- 
tinued, and they will continue to comprise by far the larger section 
numerically of the institution. There will also continue to be evening 
as well as day classes in these sections. In 1911 the day classes in 
the Carlos Pelligrini School enrolled 477 and the evening classes 350. 
Every national commercial school in Argentina is by law required to 
hold evening classes. A comparison of the figures just given shows 
the popularity of the evening classes. ‘Some business schools (not - 
national) have only evening classes. 

The advanced courses in the new department of the University of 
Buenos Aires will also be two in number, but they will be distinct, 
not superposed the one on the other as in the elementary section. 
One course of three years will lead to the diploma of public accountant 
(contador publico). This curriculum, as might be expected, is highly 
specialized. In the first year there are five lines of study of three 
hours each per week—commercial mathematics, general and admin- 
istrative accounting, history of economic theory, civil law, and busi- 
ness law. In the second year, commercial mathematics, banking, 
civil law, business and maritime law, ethics; the first four subjects 
are given three hours each per week, the last two hours. The third 
year contains but three studies of three hours each per week—general 
and administrative accounting, finance, statistics. During this year 
the student will in most cases begin the practice of his profession by 
accepting a subordinate position in governmental or cooperation 
employ. This combination of school and extrascholastic practice in 
the closing years of professional study is characteristic of Spanish- 
American educational policy. In North America the school tries to 
supply the practical part wholly within itself. In Spanish America 
it is otherwise. The law student, for example, has little or no moot- 
court practice, but, to compensate this loss, in many countries he 











THE CARLOS PELLEGRINI SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, WHICH HAS BEEN INCOR- 
PORATED AS PART OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA. 


I, Vestibule on the ground floor; II, the library; III, geographical division; LV, typewriting class- 
room; V, principal staircase; VI, the ‘‘ Carlos Pellegrini” school building; VII, main vestibule. 
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must register with a practicing attorney and follow the routine of 
office work or assist a magistrate in the work of the court. The per- 
formance of these duties, imposed by the school, is certified to by the 
attorney or the magistrate. Under proper regulation such a system 
affords the best type of practical study. Likewise in the commercial 
college the last year can well be divided between academic studies 
and practical employ. 

The last course offered by the Instituto Superior de Hatdaaes 
Comerciales is the crowning feature of the school. The three already 
described are all technical—preparatory each to a distinct calling, 
The first trains bookkeepers; the second, tradesmen; the third, pub- 
lic accountants. The fourth section, the second of the two parallel 
upper courses, constitutes a broad schooling, corresponding to the 
schools of administration and commerce but recently organized in 
many North American universities. 

The following is the course of study and the class hours per week 
devoted to each subject: 
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Third year: 
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This is not a course preparing for any distinct calling in the com- 
mercial field; it is rather a broad schooling in economics and indus- 
trial sciences. It would be equally helpful to the man of affairs and 
to the statesman. The degree to which the studies lead is in itself 
indicative of their catholic and academic character—licenciado en 
ciencias comerciales. This title does not designate a calling; it indi- 
cates a general training in a designated group of sciences. 

It is emimently fitting that the University of Buenos Aires, the 
largest in South America, should add this new department to its 
cluster of colleges. With this increment it now embraces in its 
curriculum the whole range of sciences, philosophical, literary, math- 
ematical, natural, legal, social, medical, agricultural, and commercial. 
Aside from completing the harmonious development of the university, 
the new faculty has another reason for being. Recognized hence- 
forth as a part of the university system, commercial education will 
enjoy a prestige in Argentina that it has not possessed as a separate 
school. This fact will attract to commercial studies young men who 
otherwise would be tempted to follow one or another of the traditional 
university careers and qualify in a profession already overcrowded 
or not nearly so useful to a growing commercial country as that of 
skilled merchants, trained accountants, and broad-minded econo- 
mists. It will require years to fill the higher classes in the new 
department, so that statistics of comparative enrollment will not be 
available for some time. Argentina can well afford to turn into this 
department a large quota of her sons, for in the immediate future at 
least the greatest development of the country must be in commerce 
and industry. 
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HE Boston Chamber of Commerce South American delegates 
have returned from their notable journey. Their arrival 
on the Vasari in New York on the evening of July 21 was 
almost a day ahead of the schedule, a fact which interfered 

somewhat with the plans made for their reception. 

The journey, which covered about 14,000 miles, consuming 88 
days and embracing visits to 7 Republics and 3 of the West India 
Islands, was a pronounced success. Interviews with many of the 
distinguished members of the party are being published in the daily 
press, and not a discordant note mars the symphony of praise for the 
splendid hospitality shown these representative North Americans in 
every city visited in Latin America. They have returned with a 
deeper and better knowledge, and consequently a higher appreciation, 
of Latin American civilization and culture, a clearer idea of the vast 
resources awaiting development in the countries visited, and a new 
knowledge of the spirit of progress which pervades the continent of 
South America. Also, they have been impre-sed with the idea that 
there are other Americans, and that those citizens of the United 
States who have persisted in arrogating to themselves this term, to 
the exclusion of all others, have perhaps been wrong; that the 
Americans to the south of us are no less so merely because they speak 
a different tongue and spring from a different stock. Doubtless they 
have been made to realize more fully that while some of us are North 
Americans and some are South or Latin Americans, together we are 
Pan Americans. The pleasant social contact and better acquaintance 
made possible by such journeys do much to break down the barriers 
of prejudice and indifference and to establish instead ties of mutual 
respect, confidence, and esteem. 

The character of the men who composed the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce tourist party is such that the influence of their judgment 
as to the social and commercial conditions which obtain in the 
countries visited will be widespread and effective in this country. 
Manufacturers, exporters, and business men generally, not only in 
New England but throughout the country, will be interested in the 
accounts of the trip and in the impressions received by these keen 
observers, which will be published in commercial journals and the 
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daily press. A new interest in the development of social and com- 
mercial intercourse with the 70,000,000 people of Latin America 
will be aroused. The example set by Boston will doubtless be 
followed by other wide-awake commercial centers, and this excursion, 
so successfully completed, will be but the forerunner to others of a 
like character. 

While it is estimated that about $50,000 was spent by the delegates 
in making the journey, no less than twice that amount was spent by 





SOUVENIRS OF BOLIVIA. 


In anticipation of the visit of the delegation from the Boston Chamber of Commerce the Bolivian Govern- 
ment ordered some handsome medals to be struck in commemoration of the event. A delay in the 
delivery of the medals prevented the personal presentation to the members of the party while in La Paz 
but they have since been forwarded to those for whom they were intended. The medals are attache 
to silk ribbons, the colors of which are red, white, and blue. They are put up in handsome Russia 
leather cases on which the names of the recipients are stamped in gold, and make most pee and 
lasting souvenirs of a delightful visit to Bolivia’s charming capital. 


Latin Americans for their entertainment. Everywhere the party 
went it was elaborately entertained. To quote from an interview 
with former Mayor Logan, of Worcester, Massachusetts: 


No one could have had a better time. Everywhere the people did everything to 
make our journey delightful. We had ample opportunity to inspect the different 
industries, visit the points of interest, and view the natural wonders of each place. 

We were given a reception by the President of every country which we visited, 
another by the governor of every Province, and a third by the mayor of every city. 
Honors were showered on us by the banking and commercial bodies everywhere. 
We met and talked with business men on matters of business and trade colleges. 
Each member followed his own line of work or the industry he represented. There 
was a great opportunity for closer business relations with those countries. 

As for our treatment, had we been kings or the members of royal households we 
could have had nothing more. 
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While the hospitality of the Latin Americans is characteristic and 
in keeping with their traditions and customs, it is also an indication. 
of their good will and readiness to establish the most cordial relations 
with the people of the great northern Republic. With Latin nations 
the amenities of social life have greater weight in their business rela- 
tions than they have with our northern people, and improved com- 
mercial relations may be expected when these cordial social attentions 
result in better acquaintance and mutual esteem. 

In addition to these social functions great publicity was given to 
this friendly invasion of their countries by the daily and weekly 
press of the cities visited. Extended accounts of the party’s visit, 
illustrated by many photographs, were published by the leading 
periodicals. As instances, the Buxtierin has just received the 
accompanying photographs from La Prensa, of Buenos Aires, and a 
copy of Fray Mocho, an illustrated weekly of Buenos Aires, which 
publishes 20 photos illustrating the account of the party’s visit to 
that city. Caras y Caretas, another leading illustrated weekly of 
Buenos Aires; Zig-Zag, of Santiago, Chile; Peru To-day, of Lima, and 
many others featured the visit of the Bostonians, thus exhibiting the 
cordiality of the press as well as of the officials of the several Govern- 
ments and of the people generally. 
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T Put-in-Bay, Ohio, on July 4, 1913, was formally opened the 
centennial celebration of one of the most noteworthy events 
in the early history of the United States, the decisive naval 
victory won by Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry over the 

British fleet commanded by Commodore Robert H. Barclay, on Lake 
Erie, September 10, 1813. 

Perry, whose flagship, the Lawrence, had been so badly damaged 
during the engagement by the British gunners that he deemed it 
necessary to go on board of the brig Niagara, was rowed from one 
vessel to the other through a storm of shot and shell directed at his 
little boat, and with his colors transferred to the new flagship re- 
newed the attack, and in about 10 minutes the flagship of the enemy 
struck her colors. When all but two of the British squadron had 
surrendered, and these two were attempting to escape, Perry wrote 
his famous report, announcing the victory to Gen. Harrison, in com- 
mand of the land forces, ‘‘We have met the enemy, and they are ours; 
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two ships, two brigs, one schooner, and one sloop. Yours, with re- 
spect and esteem, O. H. Perry.”’ 

These are the main facts which are generally known to the student 
of history. An interesting minor fact, which is not so generally 
known, is the presence upon that occasion of the little 13-year-old 
brother of Commodore Perry, Alex. J. Perry, who acted as aid to 
carry the commodore’s commands when the roar of cannon and 
noise of battle drowned his shouts. The little fellow had shown his 
fearlessness amid all the smoke and din. With falling spars, splin- 
tering masts, and whistling shot threatening him on all sides, he had 
faithfully stuck to his post. After the battle was over the commodore 
looked about for his little aid, but he was nowhere to be seen. It 
was feared that he had been knocked overboard by a shell or swept 
into the sea in some way. A thorough search was instituted, and he 
was finally found asleep in a sailor’s bunk, where he had fallen, com- 
pletely exhausted. His only injury proved to be a bruise on the head 
made by a hammock which had been knocked against him by a 
passing cannon ball. 

On January 6, 1814, Congress passed a resolution directing that a 
sword. be presented to each of the midshipmen who had distinguished 
himself in this engagement. The letter accompanying the sword 
presented to young Perry, who had become a midshipman in the mean- 


time, is as follows: 
Navy Department, May 1, 1817. 

Str: The President of the United States, in compliance with the resolution of 
Congress of the 6th day of January, 1814, directs me to present a sword to each of the 
midshipmen and sailing masters who so nobly distinguished themselves in the mem- 
orable action upon Lake Erie on the 10th day of September, 1813. 

This pleasing duty I now perform, and I improve the occasion to express a hope 
that this honorable testimony of approbation may prove an incentive to other noble 
achievements in the service of your country. 


I am respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 
BrensAMIN HoMANS 


(For the Secretary of the Navy). 
Mid. Arex. J. Perry, 
Late of the United States Squadron on Lake Erie under Commé Perry. 


Subsequently young Perry continued in the Navy and rose to the 
rank of lieutenant, but unfortunately his promising career was cut 
short by his untimely death, which occurred in the Harbor of Val- 
paraiso in March, 1822, while heroically attempting to save the life 
of a brother officer, who, with others, had been in a boat which was 
upset while coming ashore from the U.S. S. Franklin. 

The centennial celebration inaugurated at Put-in-Bay will continue 
until October 5, with special celebrations at Toledo, Ohio; Detroit, 
Michigan; Chicago, Illinois; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Buffalo, New 
York; Erie, Pennsylvania; and other lake ports, and also at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 
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HE BuLietin or THE PAN AMERICAN UNION extends a cor- 
dial welcome to Senor Dr. Gonzalo S. Cordova, the newly 
accredited envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
of the Republic of Ecuador to Washington. By virtue of 

his diplomatic position, Dr. Cordova becomes a member of the govy- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union. The new minister suc- 
ceeds Sefior Dr. Rafael Maria Arizaga, who was the diplomatic rep- 
resentative of Ecuador to the United States from August, 1910, till 
late in the spring of the following year. Minister Cordova was 
received at the White House by President Wilson on July 15, 1913. 
In presenting his credentials he assured the President of the desire 
of his country to maintain and draw closer, if possible “the long- 
standing and cordial relations of friendship and good will that happily 
have existed and now exist between the two nations.’”’ The President 
responded in equally cordial terms. 
Minister Cordova spoke as follows: 


Most EXcELLENT SiR: 

I have the high honor to salute, in the name of the Ecuadorean Government and 
people, the Government and people of the United States of North America, and it 
also affords me pleasure to say that I entertain the firm purpose to contribute, as 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of my country, in maintaining and 
drawing closer, if possible, the long-standing and cordial relations of friendship and 

. good will that happily have existed and now exist between the two nations. 

There is analogy, most excellent sir, between the histories of the two peoples. 
Both sprang from the world of the unknown, thanks to the inspiration and heroism 
of one of the most colossal geniuses of ages; both stood a long while in semiobscurity, 
and almost like oue man they both rushed resolutely to the conquest of their sover- 
elenty. 

It is true that thereafter different modalities prevailed among the two peoples by 
reason of the diversity of their respective origin, Latin or Saxon; but in both vibrates 
with equal vigor the national spirit, ever longing for well-being and greatness, under 
the rule of personal dignity and mutual respect in international relations. 

Races always have their proclivities, most excellent sir, and nations their par- 
ticular interests; but proclivities and interests, the biological condition of human 
aggregations of all ages and places, now recognize another common higher interest, 
which is that all shall jointly and harmoniously work for human perfection and the 
reign of universal peace. 

In the warmth of these noble principles, fruit of the civilization of our days, all 
peoples are equal and friendly, sincere in their friendship, though there may be differ- 
ences in their magnitude and the distance traveled in the path of progress. 

Your Government now realizes the momentous operation of opening the Isthmus 
of Panama, an undertaking that yesterday engrossed the mind of the liberator and 
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father of my country, and whose execution now fell to the strenuous sons of Washing- 
ton. It will not only work a commercial revolution to the advantage of all the nations 
of the American Continent, but will also serve to give the peoples a better knowledge 
of one #hother and to bring them into closer moral relations. 

While the strength and power of great nations were occasionally in the past a cause 
of uneasiness to some others, in our days, under the guidance of equity and justice, as 
proclaimed by the most eminent leaders of North and South America, the same 
strength and power rather form a solid foundation of confidence and safety in so far as 
it relates to the recognition of the rights of all and each of them and to the application 
of the rules of well-understood brotherhood. 

And it so happens that between my country and yours, most excellent sir, there are 
singular opportunities to show, in their fullness, to the other countries of America 
and the whole world the practical importance of the grand ideals of justice, right, 
equity, and solidarity. 

In placing in your hands the letters of recall of my honorable predecessor, the 
learned jurist, Seftor Dr. Don Rafael Maria Arizaga, and those which accredit me as 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of Ecuador near your excellency’s 
Government, I make most sincere wishes for the ever-growing prosperity of your illus- 
trious Nation and your excellency’s personal happiness. 


In receiving the letters of credence which accredited Dr. Cordova 
as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of Ecuador to 
the United States, President Wilson said: 


It affords me great pleasure to receive from your hands the letters by which His 
Excellency the President of Ecuador accredits you as the envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the Government of Ecuador near this Government and 
to assure you of my profound appreciation of the friendly purpose which you announce 
will guide you in the conduct of your mission. 

Entertaining a like sentiment, I shall avail myself of every proper means to per- 
petuate and strengthen the cordial relations that now exist and should always exist 
between the two Governments. 

The Government of the United States in its dealings with foreign Governments 
has no other desire than to deal fairly and justly with all. It draws no distinction 
between the strong and the weak. Recognizing each as an independent sovereignty, 
it places all on a plane of equality and treats all alike. It asks of none any favor 
which it in turn would be unwilling to bestow and makes of none any demand not 
based on right and justice. Therefore you need have no hesitation in assuring your 
Government that the high ideals and noble principles which you so well and agreeably 
express are responsive to the motives which control the Uinted States in its foreign 
intercourse. 

I trust that you will convey to His Excellency the President of Ecuador the expres- 
sion of my sincere wish for his welfare and that of his Government and my hope that 
his efforts to bestow prosperity and peace on the people of your country may be suc- 
cessful. For yourself, Mr. Minister, be pleased to accept my best wishes for your 
welfare and happiness. I hope that your residence at this Capital will be agreeable, 
and I shall find pleasure in doing what I can to make it so. 

I accept also from your hands the letter of recall of your predecessor, whose stay 
among us is agreeably remembered. 
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WO years ago in Uruguay the nation celebrated the centenary 
of the Battle of Las Piedras, which was fought a few miles 
north of Montevideo on the 18th of May, 1811, and by which 
Spain’s revolting colonists on the Plata River gained a most 

important victory over the viceregal army. During the ceremonies, 
that extended over a week, the claim was made by some of the orators 
that the Uruguayan flag first made its appearance at that notable 
battle, but in a form somewhat different from that now officially 
adopted. The flag and the chieftain, Artigas, who is supposed to 
have first unfurled it, lie at the very root of the turbulent but glorious 
history of this vigorous nation. Just a word here, therefore, con- 
cerning events that led up to their first appearance in that history. 

In May, 1810, the colonists of the Plata River viceroyalty set up a 
provisional government of their own under the control of the Junta 
of Buenos Aires. Shortly afterwards a period of reverses set in for 
the patriots, for the revolution did not spread among the outlying 
Provinces of Uruguay and Paraguay in 1810 as had been confidently 
expected by the leaders. A year later, however, a man appeared in 
Buenos Aires who was destined to do much toward the success of the 
movement in that Province, and more for his own—the Banda Ori- 
ental, or the Eastern Border Province, as Uruguay was then called. 

José Gervasio Artigas, an officer of the King’s constabulary in 
Uruguay, severed the ties that bound him to the Crown, as a result 
of a dispute with his superior officer, and escaping at night, crossed 
the broad River Plata and offered his sword to the leaders in Buenos 
Aires. The adherence of this mature soldier (he was then 46) was 
welcomed with enthusiasm, and preparations were at once started 
for an expedition against the Government of Montevideo, which was 
intended to reanimate the revolution and put an end to the power of 
Spain in the Plata region. 

With 150 men, Artigas crossed the Plata and reentered his native 
Province at a point near Colonia. Here he was joined by a consid- 
erable number of armed country folk, and thus augmented his com- 
mand at once attacked a Spanish force at Paso del Rey and gained a 
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most heartening victory. Artigas, now called the chief of the ori- 
entals, and with a force of over a thousand men, marched boldly on 
the capital itself. He met the viceroy’s army, 1,230 strong, at the 
little town of Las Piedras, a few miles to the north of Montevideo, 
and here fought the most conspicuous and vitally important battle 
of the revolution in that region. The Spanish had the advantage of 
Artillery and well-seasoned troops, but this was more than offset by 
the desperation and impetuosity of Artigas’s troops and gaucho horse- 
men, and the indomitable spirit of their leader. After an engage- 
ment that lasted six hours, Artigas completely defeated the Spanish 
Army and forced its surrender. The result of the victory was the 
vigorous reawakening of the movement in all sections of the vice- 
royalty and the virtual imprisonment of the governor in his fortified 
capital at Montevideo during the three years of intermittent warfare 
that followed. On the 20th of June, 1814, Montevideo was finally 
evacuated by the King’s representative and the power of Spain in 
this half of her South American empire vanished forever. 

By his great victory at Las Piedras, Artigas’s popularity with the 
great bulk of his countrymen increased almost to the point of idol- 
atry. His previous services as chief of police won for him a promi- 
nent place among his fellow Orientales, both in the country and in the 
city. His intelligence, courage, and high character have raised him to 
a distinguished position among the great figures of South American 
history. 

The flag adopted by Artigas, as the herald of the revolution, bore 
the same colors as that used by the patriots who deposed the royalist 
authorities in 1810—white and azure. His flag was composed of two 
azure stripes separated by one white stripe—all of equal width and 
crossed diagonally by a bar of red. These colors—azure, white, and 
red—appeared in equal horizontal stripes on the flag borne by the 
“Thirty-Three” in thew Cruzada Libertadora that opened the war for 
independence against Portugal and Brazil in 1825-1828 (a brief 
account of which is given in the succeeding article on Uruguayan 
holidays). 

But it was not until 1828, after Uruguay emerged from the domi- 
nation of Brazil that followed her emancipation from Spain, that the 
present form of the flag was adopted. On the 25th of August, 1825, 
after the success of the ‘‘ Thirty-Three,” Uruguay declared her inde- 
pendence from Brazil and later set up a government of her own, to be 
perfected in 1830 by a constitution. In the meantime, pending the 
final expulsion of the Brazilian forces, the national assembly held its 
sessions in different towns in the neighborhood of Montevideo. In 
one of these, Canelones, on the 16th of December, 1828, an act was 
passed providing for the national flag as it appears to-day. Following 
is the official transcript of the measure: 
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CANELONES, December 16, 1828. 

The honorable General Constituent and Legislative Assembly of the State, at its 
session of yesterday, has resolved in reply to the note of the most excellent substitute 
governor and captain general, the following, as of the date of the 17th: 

“Soe Articie. The flag of the State shall be white with nine azure (azul celeste) 
stripes, horizontal and alternate, leaving in the upper corner near the flagpole a white 
square in which shall be depicted a sun. 

“Tn transmitting the present resolution to the most excellent Government the sub- 
scriber has the honor to express his great respect, etc. 

“SILVESTER Bianco, President. 
“CARLOS DE SAN VICENTE, Secretary. 
“To the Most ExcELrenT SR. Don JoAQuin SUAREZ, 
“Substitute Governor and Captain General.” 


Later, on July 11, 1830, after the Government was installed in the 
capital of the country, the following reformatory act was passed: 

The national flag shall be made up of four horizontal blue (azul) stripes, distributed 
equally over a white field; in other respects it shall conform to the design provided 
for in the decree of December 16, 1828. 

The nie azure stripes symbolize the nine political Departments 
into which the Republic was divided, and it will be noted that in the 
second of the above laws the same number—nine white and azure 
stripes—is preserved, and thus the Uruguayan flag of to-day is formed. 

Thus it will be seen that the blood-red bar of Artigas’s flag gave 
place to the full-blazing sun that appears now in the upper left hand 
corner, ‘El Sol de Mayo,” fixed into the country’s emblem to sym- 
bolize the awakening of the colony into independent national life. 


COAT OF ARMS. 


Closely following the flag legislation came the provision, by the 
same assembly, for a national coat of arms. On March 14, 1829, that 
body, then in session at the town of Aguada, enacted the following: 


The escutcheon of the State shall be an oval crowned with a sun and divided into 
four quarters. In the upper right-hand division shall be depicted, on a field of blue 
(esmalte azul), a pair of scales symbolizing equality and justice; in the upper left-hand 
division, on a field of silver, the Cerro of Montevideo, as a symbol of power; in the 
lower right-hand division, on a field of silver, a horse running loose, symbolizing 
liberty, and in the left-hand lower quarter, on a blue field, an ox, as a symbol of 
abundance. The shield is to be adorned with military and naval trophies and symbols 
of commerce. 


By the act of the Uruguayan Congress of July 5, 1906, the above 
law was modified. Following is the text: 


ArtTiIcLE 1. The coat of arms of the State, created by the law of March 14, 1829, 
shall be inclosed within two branches of olive and laurel joined at the bottom by a 
bow of azure. 


Art. 2. The military and naval trophies, decreed by the law above cited, shall 
be eliminated. 

On October 26, 1908, the ministry of the interior prescribed certain 
regulations for designing the coat of arms, which are practically the 
same as those embodied in the laws above quoted. 
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URUGUAY. 
May 25, 1810.—Deposition of viceroy in Buenos Aires. 
May 18, 1811.—Battle of Las Piedras. 
April 18-20, 1825.—‘‘ Crusade” of the Thirty-Three. 


August 25, 1825.—Independence of Uruguay. 
July 18, 1830.—The oath to the constitution. 





These are the cardinal dates in the evolution of the ‘‘Banda Ori- 
ental,” as the Eastern Province of Uruguay was known under Spain, 
into the Eastern Republic of the Uruguay, and they have been set 
apart by statute for celebration as the national holidays of the 
nation. (Law of May 9, 1860, as to all but May 18.) 

The territories that to-day form the Republics of Uruguay, Para- 
guay, Argentina, Bolivia, and part of Brazil (Rio Grande) consti- 
tuted at the dawn of the nineteenth century a single Spanish domin- 
ion under the name of the Viceroyalty of the Rio de la Plata, which 
had been instituted by royal decree in 1776. The seat of the viceregal 
government was in Buenos Aires, now the capital city of Uruguay’s 
great neighbor Republic on the opposite bank of the Plata River, 
and the Provinces that made up this vast agricultural empire of 
Spain were its dependencies—Uruguay under the designation of the 
Gobernacion de Montevideo. 


MAY 25, 1810. 


The revolutionary movement against the Spanish power spread 
rapidly over her American Provinces and found ready adherence 
among the sturdy colonists on the Plata River. On May 25, 1810, 
the Buenos Aires patriots effected a successful revolt against the 
authority of the viceroy and, with their declaration of freedom on 
that day, launched a provisional government under the control of a 
junta. By the Uruguayan law of May 9, 1860, this ‘‘liberation day”’ 
of Argentina is made a national holiday in Uruguay as well. 

The King’s representative was driven from Buenos Aires. The 
revolutionary government, however, was not destined to mature 
into the present stable establishment until several years later. After 
the first reverses suffered by the royalist arms in the Plata region 
the heavy hand of the mother country fell with sure repression on 
the new Government and rendered it for a time negligible. As a 
result the ardor of the independents in the neighboring Provinces of 
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Uruguay and Paraguay perceptibly cooled. The revolutionary expe- 
ditions set out by the junta of Buenos Aires into the north failed. 
Belgrano’s humiliating defeat in the effort to aid the Paraguayans 
to emancipate themselves, the suppression of the uprising in Uruguay 
at Paysandu, and the news of the royalist successes in Mexico and 
Venezuela produced a dampening of patriotic enthusiasm among the 
Plata colonists. 

But before this degenerated into hopeless depression, the Buenos 
Airens were electrified by the news of another, and a successful, 
uprising in Uruguay. A band of 100 natives, ill armed and untrained 
in war, had captured the town of Mercedes and then, with augmented 
forces, marched on Soriano, which was surrendered to them by the 
Spanish. This success was the signal for a general rising throughout 
the Banda Oriental, and at the begining of 1811 the governor of 
Montevideo found himself in the midst of a definitely hostile popula- 
tion. From one frontier to another the gaucho horsemen assembled 
to share in the struggle for liberation. In March the towns of Mal- 
donado, San Carlos, and Minas rose, and the country just to the east 
of the city of Montevideo itself threw off the Spanish authority. 


MAY 18, 1811. 


At this stage a Uruguayan appeared on the scene, who was des- 
tined to take a place in the history of his country similar to that won 
by Bolivar, San Martin, and O’Higgins in theirs—José Gervasio Arti- 
gas. This forceful and saturnine Oriental was serving in the King’s 
Blandengues (Lancers) against marauding Brazilians and_ hostile 
Indians when the revolution started in Buenos Aires. Strong in his 
love for his country and ‘nm his affiliations with the liberty-loving 
gauchos of his earlier days, he was not slow in availing himself of the 
opportunity given him by a quarrel with his superior officer to offer 
his sword to the revolutionary junta. He crossed the broad River 
Plata at night in a small boat and was received with acclamation by 
the leaders of the “‘ Directorate of United Provinces of the Rio de la 
Plata,” and with them, in their new enthusiasm that had been awak- 
ened by the successes of the Uruguayan patriots, he prepared an 
expedition that should free his country from the centuries of Spanish 
oppression. 

On April 11, 1811, Artigas returned to his native Province at the 
head of 150 men and disembarked in the neighborhood of the port 
town of Colonia. Here he was welcomed by a great number of 
armed country folk who acclaimed him as chief of the Orientales. 
His first collision with the royal forces occurred at Paso del Rey; 
the Spanish Army was completely defeated, and later surrendered. 
Artigas had now at his disposal a force of over a thousand men. 
With these, on the 18th of May of that year, he met the royalist 
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army of 1,230 men at Las Piedras, about 20 kilometers from Monte- 
video, and, although the Spaniards possessed the advantage of artil- 
lery, after a six-hour engagement he scored one of the most decisive 
victories won by the patriots against Spain on the scroll of famous 
battles, alongside those of Maipt, Carabobo, Junin, and Ayacucho— 
names that will live forever in the minds of South Americans. 

The centenary of this important victory was honored in 1911, at 
Montevideo, by a week-long celebration, durmg which a superb memo- 
rial was unveiled. At the many patriotic ceremonies held during 
that week Artigas’s later achievements were also extolled, and his 
place in the forefront of Uruguayan history was definitely fixed; his 
striking title, ‘‘El Precursor,” bestowed on him by a more discerning 
posterity, was graven on the hearts of his countrymen for all time. 
Coming so near to May 25, the holiday commemorating Argentina 
independence, the anniversary of Las Piedras is now celebrated on 
that holiday. 

After Las Piedras followed three years of incessant and heroic 
struggle by the Uruguayans against the viceregal forces and their 
allies from the Portuguese colonies in Brazil, and almost endless 
complications and dissensions with the revolutionary leaders of 
Buenos Aires, who sought to maintain, in succession to the tottering 
Spanish viceroyalty, the dominance of their Province over the Banda 
Oriental. In the course of this strife Artigas measured up to a high 
standard of military genius and statecraft; indeed, in several epi- 
sodes of that war he passed through the same tests that tried the 
soul of Washington at Valley Forge. He emerged with many glo- 
rious titles showered on him by a grateful people: ‘El Precursor,” 
“Worthy Servant of the Country,” “Protector and Patron of the 
Liberty of the Nation,” and captain general of the Uruguayan armies. 

With such a leader and such a spirited and sturdy race as the 
Orientales and thew fellow patriots across the Plata there could be but 
one end to the conflict. Hunger and lack of necessities both of liveli- 
hood and war on the part of the royalists completed the work of arms; 
Montevideo gave out the last gasp of its imperial existence, and, on 
the 20th of June, 1814, capitulated. With its fall passed forever 
the last vestige of Spanish power from the Plata River Provinces. 

In most of the other centers of the revolutionary movement in 
Spanish America the liberated Provinces entered at once upon inde- 
pendent national life and—for a time at least—enjoyed the blessings 
of peace. Not so, however, with Uruguay. One of the most favored 
sections on the continent, naturally, this fair Province became a 
veritable cockpit—the Flanders of the New World. It was not 
until after many years of struggle that it was able to throw off the 
domination imposed upon it in turn by its two great neighbors on 
the north and south—Brazil and Argentina—each of which claimed 
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the Banda Oriental as its subordinate Province. With the departure 
of the Spanish, the Buenos Airen general, Alvear, was found in pos- 
session of Montevideo. Here he remained until driven out by Arti- 
gas’s lieutenant, Otorgues. Internal strife among the Oriental 
leaders prevented their profiting by their opportunity to perfect an 
enduring national organization, and in a short time the Banda 
Oriental passed under the domination of Brazil and became its 
Cisplatine Province. 

For years it thus remained beneath the heel of Portugal, writhing 
uneasily, but unable to remove the weight of foreign occupation. 
Then came the news of the crowning victory of Ayacucho, in Peru, 
on the 8th of December, 1824, which extinguished the power of 
Spain in South America. Of all the States thus sprung into being 
on the continent and freed from all despotism but that of their own 
making, Uruguay found herself the sole exception. With their 
emergence into full independence, Uruguay’s longing to acquire 
statehood was no longer to be repressed. At this crisis in her turbu- 
lent life a second Artigas was at hand to serve as her deliverer—Juan 
Antonio Layalleja; to him is conceded a place second only to that of 
Artigas as a national hero. 


APRIL 18-20, 1825. . 


The rejoicings aroused in the capital of Argentina by the victory 
of Ayacucho stirred to the depths both Lavalleja and a company of 
fellow exiles from Uruguay. A meeting was held on the spot, the 
result of which was an enthusiastic determination to place their own 
country on the same footing as the rest. A solemn oath was taken 
to free their country from the Portuguese yoke, and action followed 
at once upon the heels of words. Two of their number were dis- 
patched to Uruguay to prepare the minds of a trusted few, while 
the rest made preparations for the expedition that was to follow. 
The mission of the deputies proved successful, and on the 18th of 
April, 1825, the little band, numbering 33 dauntless souls, under the 
command of Lavalleja, set out on their heroic venture. 

Proceeding northward along the Argentine shore, the “Thirty- 
Three” (as they are now known in Uruguayan history) finally 
reached a point where the river had become comparatively narrow. 
Here they embarked in a small boat, and at dead of night the little 
band set out across the river. A gale, however, obliged them to seek 
refuge on a friendly island, which caused a day’s delay, but next 
night they set out again, and on the 19th disembarked on their 
native shore at La Agraciada. There they unfurled their flag and 
swore once more to attain liberty for their country—or death. 
Shortly after daybreak the patriots began their march to the north 
and during the course of the next few hours collected en route reen- 
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forcements of forty-odd Orientales. Proceeding steadily onward the 
gallant little army reached the town of Dolores. This was held by 
a garrison of 80 men in the service of Brazil. Here the ‘Treinta y- 
Tres” determined to inflict a first decisive blow; Lavalleja led his 
men onward to the attack, and after a spirited engagement the 
Brazilians were completely routed. The victory gave the Orientales 
not only the prestige and impetus they needed, but added to their 
little column a considerable number of Uruguayan volunteers who 
joined it from the beaten force. 

Delaying but a short time in the captured town, the “Thirty- 
Three” continued their march toward the capital. A more press- 
ing danger now menaced them. Gen. Rivera, the Oriental who, 
having so distinguished himself in the former wars against the 
Brazilians, had entered the latter service when the Uruguayan cause 
was lost, was sent out with a force to annihilate the daring invaders. 
On his near approach Rivera’s patriotic instinct overcame all other 
considerations; at a meeting contrived between him and Lavalleja 
the pair embraced, and Rivera forsook the Brazilian service on the 
spot to join the cause of his country. The news of the defection of 
the famous fighter caused no little consternation at Montevideo, and 
a price was set upon the heads of both Rivera and Lavalleja. 

With numbers constantly increasing after this conspicuous indorse- 
ment of their desperate venture, the patriots abandoned their cautious 
fringing of the coast and struck out boldly for the capital itself, con- 
fident that the country would rise at their approach and swell their 
ranks to a number sufficient for its final liberation. In this they 
were at first disappointed, but, undaunted, they pursued their course 
until they came to the walls of the capital. Here they set up the 
colossal bluff of laying seige to a fortified city garrisoned by 2,000 
troops, with but a mere handful of unorganized men. Yet the very 
effrontery of the proceedings brought success. Lavalleja promptly 
opened fire on the force of 1,500 men and 4 guns that sallied out 
against him, and the result more than fulfilled his most sanguine 
expectations. Convinced that the furious fusillade emanated from 
a powerful army, the Portuguese retired into the city, while the 
“Thirty-Three” and their allies sat down again to continue the 
seige of Montevideo. 

Their force rapidly increased; by twos and tens, and even hun- 
dreds, the Orientales escaped from the city and joined their embat- 
tled countrymen, and in an incredibly short time almost the whole 
of Uruguay was in arms against the alien forces that occupied their 
country. With the occupation Government now confined in the 
capital, the time was ripe for setting up a Government of Uruguay- 
ans. lLavalleja therefore withdrew personally from the siege and 
retired to the town of Florida, to the north of the capital, for the 
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purpose of carrying this long-desired consummation into effect. 
With this the episode of the ‘‘Thirty-Three”’ may be said to have 
been brought to a close; the work of the heroic band was done. 
‘“Thirty-Three”’ has not developed into a proper name in the Banda 
Oriental (as Uruguay is still affectionately called by her citizens) ; 
the name has been locally immortalized. Among the infinite va- 
riety of objects that it endows may be counted a Uruguayan Proy- 
ince, a town, innumerable plazas and streets. And a grateful 
Government, by the law of 1860 above referred to, has decreed 
that: ‘‘In all Departments (counties) shall be celebrated once in 
four years, beginning in 1862, inclusive, the 18th, 19th, and 20th 
of April, in solemn demonstrations in commemoration of the glo- 
rious act of the ‘Thirty-Three,’ and the expenses thereof shall be 
met out of the public funds.”’ The principal celebration is on the 
19th. A subsequent law postponed the commencement of this quar- 
tennial celebration until 1864. 


AUGUST 25, 1825—-GREAT NATIONAL HOLIDAY. 


At Florida, on the 25th of August, 1825, the Uruguayan Declara- 
tion of Independence was issued and the new Government was 
established. This date has been set apart in each year by the same 
law as the great national holiday of the nation, similar to our Fourth 
of July. 

On the 24th of September and 12th of October of the same year, 
at Rincon de las Gallinas and Sarandi, respectively, the Brazilian 
armies were defeated, but it was not until May 1, 1829, after the 
definitive defeat of the Brazilian fleet and the expulsion of her then 
scattered armies, that the new national authorities, with great pomp 
and ceremony, made formal entry into Montevideo, and Uruguay 
was at last left to the care of its own rulers. 


JUL 15, 10. 


On the 18th day of July, 1830, the Uruguayan constitution was 
adopted, and the Eastern Republic of the Uruguay was welcomed 
into the family of nations. 
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N account of the delay in meeting the overwhelming demand 
for copies of the BuLietrin from all over the world, and 
in view of the complaints received from regular subserib- 
ers protesting against the lateness of the date when the 

BULLETIN arrives, the Director General is compelled to explain 
that this delay is not due to influences within the control of the office 
of the Pan American Union, but to conditions connected with its 
publication outside of the office and beyond its control, which it is 
hoped will soon be improved. If any satisfaction is to be derived 
from this situation it is that the BuLLETrn has become so popular 
with its constituency, and is in such demand among those who are 
seeking information about Latin America, that they all complain 
when they are unable to obtain it promptly. 


SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS AT MOBILE. 


The Southern Commercial Congress and the city of Mobile, Ala. 
are to be congratulated upon the elaborate preparations they are 
making for the congress which will be held in that city October 27-29, 
1913. From data which we have received from the managing direc- 
tor, Clarence J. Owens, and other sources, it can be stated that this 
congress will be one of the most important that has ever been held 
in the United States. It will consider largely the question of the 
Panama Canal and its relation to the development of the Southern 
States of the United States. An elaborate program is being arranged 
which will include addresses by President Wilson, Secretary of State 
Bryan, other members of the Cabinet, several of the Latin American 
ministers, and the Director General of the Pan American Union. It 
is expected that there will be an attendance of several thousand dele- 
gates from every part of the South. Anyone wishing to secure infor- 
mation regarding this congress can obtain it by addressing the 
Southern Commercial Congress, Southern Building, Washington, 
D.C. The Governing Board of the Pan American Union has con- 
sidered this congress of such importance that it passed a resolution 
authorizing the Director General to defer a similar gathering which 
it was first planned to hold in Washington this autumn under the 
auspices of the Pan American Union, and to give such cooperation 
as this organization consistently could to the Southern Commercial 
Congress in carrying out its project. In connection with this great 
gathering there is being planned an extensive trip to South America 
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by representative men of the southern cities. A special itinerary is 
being worked out for leaving Mobile in October and returning to the 
United States in January. This will afford an excellent opportunity 
for the people of the South to get a first direct view of South America, 
and it is to be hoped that a large number of the best men of the 
South will take advantage of this occasion to see first hand the 
sister Republics of Latin America and their peoples. 


HON. ROBERT BACON’S TOUR OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


One of the most important announcements which has been made 
by the Carnegie Foundation for International Peace is to the effect 
that Hon. Robert Bacon, former United States ambassador to France, 
and prior to that Secretary of State and Assistant Secretary of State, 
will make a special tour of the principal South American countries as a 
peace emissary of that foundation. Mr. Bacon is an ideal man for this 
mission. As assistant and later as the head of the Department of State 
he gained the confidence and good will of all the Latin American diplo- 
mats in Washington by his sincere and kind interest in everything per- 
taining to the welfare and progress of the Republics of Central and South 
America. During the time that he was in Paris as ambassador he 
made a special point of keeping in touch with his diplomatic colleagues 
from Latin America. Since he retired to private life he has contin- 
ued his interest in the countries to the south through the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. Mr. Bacon is now on a tour around the world, visiting 
Japan, China, and the Philippines. Soon after his arrival in Europe, 
however, in the autumn, he will proceed to Brazil, thence to Uruguay, 
Argentina, Chile, and the other countries of South America. During 
his journey Mr. Bacon will deliver lectures and exercise his influence 
to bring about a closer relationship between the chief Republics of 
the Western Hemisphere and to promote a desire for the continu- 
ance of peace and the avoidance of war among them. 


WELCOME TO NEW MINISTER FROM ECUADOR. 


The executive officers and staff of the Pan American Union take 
advantage of this opportunity to extend a cordial welcome to Senor 
Dr. Gonzalo S. Cérdova, the newly accredited envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of Ecuador to the United States. As 
diplomatic representative of that country in Washington, Dr. Cér- 
dova will occupy a place on the governing board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union and participate in the activities of that council. The new 
minister, who is one of the most prominent men of Ecuador, has had 
a distinguished career. He has served in State and national offices 
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with much credit, and his wide experience in public affairs eminently 
fits him for the responsible post which he now enjoys. It is sincerely 
hoped that Dr. Cordova will continue to manifest the same interest 
in the progress and development of this institution as did his honor- 
able predecessor, and that he will avail himself of the privileges of the 
Monraiy BuLietin and other facilities of the Union. 


THE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO COLOMBIA. 


Hon. Thaddeus Austin Thomson, appointed envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Colombia on 
June 10, 1913, was born in Burleson County, Tex., January 17, 1853. 
He is the son of Thomas C. and Mary Jane Thomson and received his 
primary education in the public schools of his native State. His col- 
legiate education was received in Salado College and the Texas Mili- 
tary Institute at Austin. While a lawyer by profession, Mr. Thom- 
son’s extensive interests as a planter and ranch owner have occupied 
most of his time heretofore. Although a prominent factor in State 
and national politics, he has never held any official position prior to 
his appointment to this very important diplomatic post. 


THE PERUVIAN MINISTER IN THE WEST. 


It is gratifying to note in recent reports from the western part of 
the United States, especially along the Pacific coast, that the Peru- 
vian minister, Sefior Don Federico A. Pezet, is succeeding in the 
effort to stimulate greater interest in the possibilities for commercial 
and mining enterprise in his resourceful country. At the same time, 
Minister Pezet is acquiring much valuable information in that part 
of the country which, he states, can be applied to Peru, where cli- 
matic and soil conditions are so similar. Minister Pezet, accompa- 
nied by his wife, spent about six weeks at San Francisco, where he 
dedicated the site for the Peruvian building at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition in 1915. During their stay in that city they 
were much entertained by the exposition officials, commercial organi- 
zations, and prominent society people. From San Francisco, the 
minister is visiting the principal cities en route to Washington, where 
he expects to return in September. At the larger commercial ports 
lunches and dinners have been arranged in honor of the distinguished 
minister, who will deliver addresses on opportunities in Peru and 
Peru’s trade relations with the United States. The newspapers in 
the places visited by Sefior Pezet have given considerable attention to 
his presence, printing his addresses at length, and even supplementing 
these notices by feature articles on the wonderful land of the Incas. 
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STATUE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON IN BUENOS AIRES. 


The North American colony in Buenos Aires is to be congratulated 
upon the unveiling and presentation to the city of Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, of a monument to George Washington. The dedication 
exercises took place on July 4, in the presence of a great throng of 
people and high officials of the Argentine Government, the United 
States minister at Buenos Aires, and other prominent North Ameri- 
cans and Europeans. The site of the statue is near Palermo Park, 
one of the principal and most beautiful in South America. The 
statue is the work of the well-known sculptor Charles Keck, of New 
York. It stands 9 feet high, and rests on a pedestal 6 feet 6 inches 
in height. An appropriate inscription in Spanish is engraved upon 
the granite pedestal which was designed by Mr. Alfred Zucker, a 
prominent architect of Buenos Aires. The speeches made on the 
occasion of the presentation and unveiling by Hon. John W. Garrett, 
the United States minister, and the Argentine minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Sefior Dr. Ernesto Bosch, both breathed the spirit of the 
good will of the United States and of Argentina, and were heartily 
applauded by the distinguished guests and audience in attendance. 
It was a notable feature that the President of the Republic, Sefor 
Dr. Roque Saenz Pefia, as well as the Vice President, the ministers 
of foreign affairs, interior, marine, public works, and justice, the 
presidents of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, the president of 
the supreme court, and the alealde (mayor) of Buenos Aires, were 
present. 


THE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO CUBA. 


William Elliott Gonzales, the recently appointed minister to Cuba, 
was born in Charleston, S. C., April 24, 1866, and is the son of Ambro- 
sio José Gonzales and Harriett Rutledge Elliott Gonzales. His father 
was a companion of Gen. Lopez in the first filibuster expedition from 
the United States to. Cuba in 1850 and was wounded at the attack 
and capture of Cardenas. Subsequently he became a citizen of the 
United States and served in the Confederate Army during the entire 
period of the Civil War, rising to the rank of colonel of artillery. Minis- 
ter Gonzales received his preparatory education in a military school. 
He began newspaper work when 18 years old. From 1888 to 1890 he 
was private secretary to Gov. John Peter Richardson, of South Caro- 
lina. In 1891 he became news editor of The State, one of the leading 
daily newspapers of his native State, and in 1903 he became editor in 
chief, a position which he still holds. He was made adjutant of the 
Independent Battalion, the first organization formed in South Carolina 
for the Spanish-American War. His public spirit and enterprise in 
promoting the welfare of his State was given recognition by his ap- 
pointment as chief commissioner for the State of South Carolina at 
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the Jamestown Exposition. His long and active experience in news- 
paper work has kept him in touch with leading events, while his 
ancestry and training will give him the advantage of a sympathetic 
understanding of the nature of the Cuban people. Tis selection as 
the representative of his country in the home of his fathers is most 
apt and fitting and will doubtless result in strengthening the cordial 
relations already existing between Cuba and the United States. 


DR. M. DE MOREIRA IN RIO DE JANEIRO. 


For the purpose of better acquainting the American Manufacturers’ 
Export Association of New York City with trade possibilities in 
Brazil, Dr. M. de Moreira, chairman of the executive committee of 
that association, is now making a visit to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Dr, 
de Moreira is one of those who believe that there are great possibilities 
in the exchange of trade between the United States and Brazil, of 
which country he is a native. Since he became a resident of the 
United States he has been largely identified with the extension of 
business between New York City and Rio de Janeiro and other points 
in the United States and Brazil. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. IN GUATEMALA FOR UNITED STATES STUDENTS. 


The continual efforts of the propaganda of the Pan American 
Union in favor of promoting closer relations between the American 
Republics by the exchange, as it were, of college professors and 
students, and of getting the young men of one country to study in 
others, in order to return with better knowledge of their neighbors 
are bearing fruit. As evidence of this can be cited the following 
item, which recently appeared in the newspapers of the United States, 
under date of Washington, July 11: 

Secretary Bryan announced this afternoon that the Government of Guatemala has 
offered the United States five free scholarships in Guatemalan educational institutions 
which are to be open to young men or women from this country. The offer has been 
accepted by Mr. Bryan and will be laid before the educational institutions of the 
United States. 

The idea for the offer was suggested by Mr. Bryan, who expressed the wish that 
mutual exchanges of students might take place between the United States and Latin 
American countries. In return, Mr. Bryan says, the offer will suggest to the heads 
of American educational institutions the desirability of their making a similar arrange- 
ment to be open to Guatemalans. 

Among the educational institutions of Guatemala is the National University, which 
has the reputation of being the oldest university in the Western Hemisphere. 


EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF STUDENTS. 


The committees in charge of arrangements for the Eighth Inter- 
national Congress of Students which will be held in the United 
States August 29-September 20, 1913, are to be congratulated upon 
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the success that is crowning their efforts to make this gathering one 
of the greatest in the history of student events. An attractive 
itinerary has been planned, commencing at Boston, Massachusetts, and 
including visits to Albany, Ithaca, and Buffalo in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Washington, District of Columbia, and to New 
York City. At each of these places sightseeing tours, receptions, and 
other forms of entertainment have been arranged for the delegates. 
At Ithaca, the seat of Cornell University, the serious work of the con- 
egress will take place from August 29 to September 3. Prominent 
speakers will address the sessions, and questions of interest to the 
student body of the world will engage the attention of the delegates 
and afford ample opportunity for interesting discussions and instruc- 
tive exchange of ideas. While the European countries and the United 
States will have numerous delegates present, the representation from 
Latin American countries promises to be equally gratifying. The 
Argentine Government has appropriated a sum of money for its 
delegation, while Colombia, Peru, and other South American countries 
have indicated their intention of sending student delegates. Nearer 
home Cuba, Guatemala, and Mexico are among those who have 
named delegates to the congress. The Pan American Union will 
also be represented at this congress and has delegated Harry O. 
Sandberg of its staff to join the party and assist in caring for the 
foreign delegates. 


THE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO COSTA RICA. 


On June 23, 1913, Hon. Edward J. Hale was sworn in as envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to 
the Republic of Costa Rica. Maj. Hale received his collegiate edu- 
cation at the University of North Carolina and holds two degrees, 
A. B. and M. D., from that institution. He is a veteran of the Civil 
War, having risen from the ranks to the position of major and 
assistant adjutant general on the general staff of the Confederate 
Army, his last promotion being for .“‘conspicuous gallantry and 
merit.” In 1885 Maj. Hale was appointed consul to Manchester, 
England, by President Cleveland. His contributions to political 
literature at this time, especially his articles on the tariff, attracted 
wide attention, and he was the recipient of many honors and social 
courtesies in Great Britain. Upon retiring from this important post 
an ‘‘illuminated address” was presented to him by leading public 
and business men of England. Subsequently he was made a vice 
president of the International Congress of Internal Navigation, a 
body composed largely of leading European engineers. He was one 
of the founders of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress of the 
United States, and is now the oldest director, in point of service, in 
that important organization. 
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INTERNATIONAL RIFLE MATCHES. 


As this issue of the BULLETIN goes to press everything is in readi- 
ness for the international rifle matches which will be held at Camp 
Perry, State of Ohio, August 15 to September 9, 1913, in connection 
with the Perry Victory Centennial Celebration. No efforts have 
been spared by those in charge to make the reception and stay of 
the visiting marksmen as enjoyable as possible, and thus, in a 
measure, reciprocate the gracious hospitality which was enjoyed 
during the Pan American rifle matches at Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
in May, 1912. In addition to the numerous teams from the Latin 
American countries which will participate in the shooting contests, 
the nations of Europe will also be fully represented. In nearly 
every instance preliminary contests have already been held and 
teams made up of crack marksmen have been selected to compete 
for international honors. The expert team of rifle and revolver 
shots from Argentina, headed by Sr. Dr. Juan C. Gallegos, arrived 
in New York, July 21, and is composed of Sr. Dr. José M. Fernandez, 
Sr. Engineer Gregorio Pereyra, Sr. Don Adan Méndez, |Sr. Don Pedro 
Partarrié, Sr. Don Abelardo Cavatorta, Sr. Don Umberto J. A. Petit, 
Sr. Don Benjamin Tealdi, Sr. Don Antonio Daneri, Sr. Don Fernandez 
Ferreyra, Sr. Don Pedro Aguerre, and Sr. Don Eduardo Fernandez. 
The Argentine Navy will be represented by Seaman Gunner Sr. Don 
Ataliva Yanez, and Seamen José Barrientos and Francisco Gerosa. 

A picked team from Peru has also arrived in the United States, but 
its personnel could not be ascertained in time for publication in this 
number. 


MEDALS TO BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE PARTY. 


The Bolivian Government, through its consul general in New York 
City, Sr. Don Adolfo Ballivian, has expressed in a novel manner its 
gratification at the visit of the Boston Chamber of Commerce party, 
and its appreciation of the courtesies extended to the Bolivian dele- 
gate at the International Congress of Chambers of Commerce, which 
met at Boston in the fall of 1912. Commemorating the visit, the 
Government had some handsome medals struck, appropriately in- 
scribed, and presented one to each of the members of the Boston 
party who visited La Paz. In addition, 10 more of these souve- 
nirs were made and presented to the following: Hon. Eugene 
N. Foss, governor of Massachusetts; Hon. John F. Fitzgerald, 
mayor of Boston; James J. Storrow, chairman of Boston honorary 
committee; Joseph B. Russell, president Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1912; George S. Smith, chairman of Boston executive com- 
mittee; Robert Winsor, chairman of committee on finance; Edward 
A. Filene, vice president International Congress; John H. Fahey, 
chairman committee on tours; James A. McKibben, secretary Boston 
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Chamber of Commerce; Robert J. Bottomly, Boston executive sec- 
retary. The medals, accompanied by an engrossed communication 
addressed to each of the honored recipients, were forwarded to Mr. 
Bottomly, who distributed them personally. Through the courtesy 
of Consul General Ballivian, the Pan American Union has received 
one of these souvenirs and it is now on exhibition at the building. 
Elsewhere in this issue appear a photograph and description of 
the gift. 


BRAZILIAN STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED. 


In the April issue of the Montuity BULLETIN announcement was 
made of the proposed organization of a student society composed 
of the young men from Brazil who are studying at the colleges and 
universities in the United States. The BULLETIN is now pleased to 
announce that this association is an accomplished fact. It was 
given a vigorous and auspicious beginning when the organizers and 
prospective members gathered for a three days’ session, June 9, 10, 
and 11, at the Central Y. M. C. A. rooms in Buffalo, N. Y. Accord- 
ing to a communication recently received from Mr. E. A. Teixeira, 
the second secretary of the new association, a constitution was formally 
adopted and the following officers elected for the year 1913-14: 
President, Domingos G. Borges, Cornell University; vice president 
of the east district, O. Miranda, University of Pennsylvania; vice 
president of the west district, O. Mendonga, University of Wisconsin; 
first secretary, V.S. de Barros, jr., Syracuse University; second secre- 
tary, EK. A. Teixeira, University of Illinois; treasurer, J. P. de Barros 
Monteiro, University of Illmois. For the purpose of the association 
the United States is divided into two districts—the east and west— 
the former including the New England States, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
and the District of Columbia. AI other States are comprehended 
in the western division. The aims of the society as indicated in the 
communication are to further promote the friendship and com- 
merce between the two great American Republics, Brazil and the 
United States; to make a propaganda of the Brazilian exports and 
developments; to make known its natural resources and_ scenic 
beauties; and to assist Brazilian students who come to attend insti- 
tutions of learning in the United States without knowledge of the 
English language. 


TO EDUCATE BOYS IN BUSINESS. 


The June issue of the New England Shoe and Leather Industry, a 
magazine published in Boston, Massachusetts, in the interest of the 
members of the New England Shoe and Leather Association, and the 
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shoe trade in general, contains the following interesting item under 
the head of ‘““To Educate the Boys in Business.”’ 

The Chamber of Commerce Trade Excursion to South America includes two boys 
sent at the expense of the city of Boston. This has given the mayor of this city an 
idea which he has immediately agitated, that of raising money, partly by the city, but 
mostly by private subscriptions, to send the most efficient school boys on foreign trips 
during the long vacation. The chamber of commerce has entered heartily into the 
idea, and some of its members have guaranteed to subscribe certain amounts toward 
a total sufficient to pay at least one-half the expenses of such trips. The mayor’s idea 
is that 10 school boys be sent abroad each summer under the care of one or more school- 
masters, and he believes there will be little difficulty in raising funds for this purpose. 
Possibly some members of the shoe and leather trade would be willing to guarantee a 
portion of such expenses for a certain definite number of years. 


The idea is certainly a most commendable one, and could be fol- 
lowed with much profit by such other cities as are interested in 
extending their markets to foreign countries and are desirous of 
training young men for such work. In this connection it may be of 
interest to note that William A. Boltz and Edward Freedman were 
the two Boston young men who (as a result of the competitive 
examinations) were selected to accompany the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce party. In many of the cities of South America these 
young men’ were shown special courtesies and attentions by the local 
schoolboys. They were invited to participate in the various exer- 
cises and classes, and in some places were entertained and lodged in 
the dormitories of the schools. There is no question but that these 
young men will carry away the most pleasant memories of this 
notable tour as well as a vast fund of practical knowledge and 
experience which will be of valuable service in later years. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SPANISH-SPEAKING TEACHERS. 


An evidence of the increasing opportunities for closer educational 
relations with Latin America is found in a recent statement given out 
by the Bureau of Education of the United States Government, from 
which we quote below: 


Several well-paid teaching positions in Latin America open to Americans will prob- 


ably be filled by men from other countries because of a lack of trained men in the United 
States with a speaking knowledge of Spanish. * * * 

On several occasions the Bureau of Education, at the request of the State Depart- 
ment, has scoured the country in search of educators for responsible positions in Latin- 
American countries, only to find generally that those who might qualify in other par- 
ticulars can not speak the language. 

The American minister to Panama recently asked the United States Government to 
recommend candidates for positions as professor of industrial arts, professor of agri- 
culture, and professor of veterinary medicine in Panama. Salaries up to $2,400 and 
other inducements were offered. The Bureau of Education communicated with 
various institutions and organizations that usually have lists of available candidates, 
but in this case the response was meager, because of the language requirement. ‘‘None 
of our industrial arts experts speak Spanish,’’ wrote an officer of the best-known 
teacher-training institutions. Others declared that while they knew of men who would 
meet the requirements, so far as professional attainments and teaching experience 
were concerned, they knew of none who had the added requirement of Spanish. 
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In connection with the above attention should be called to the fact 
that largely as a result of the efforts of the Pan American Union, and 
already pointed out in previous comments in the BULLETIN, numer- 
ous universities, colleges, preparatory and high schools are systemati- 
cally taking up the study of the Spanish language, while the number of 
professors and teachers throughout the United States who are also 
striving to develop a practical use of the language is rapidly increasing. 
It is to be hoped that within a few years such requests as referred to 
in the statement above can be satisfactorily answered by the sending 
of competent men. 


HONOR TO MR. CARNEGIE IN PARIS. 


In view of the great and direct interest which Andrew Carnegie 
has taken in Pan America, beginning with his munificent gift, 
amounting to $850,000, for the erection of the Pan American Build- 
ing and the improvement of its grounds, it is with pleasure that the 
BuLietin publishes below a résumé of the distinct attention shown 
him recently in France, as recorded in La Figaro, of Paris, in the issue 
of July 3: 


Mr. Carnegie is well known and greatly loved in Paris through his many philan- 
thropic works, but none has so endeared him to the French people as the establish- 
ment of a hero fund, which is of a nature to particularly appeal to the French heart 
and mind. Mr. Carnegie, accompanied by Mrs. Carnegie, arrived in the capital on 
July 1, and no sooner was his presence known than Paris decided to entertain him in 
a manner worthy of his constant affection for and interest in France. 

United States Ambassador Herrick tendered an informal luncheon in his honor, 
while Senator Gaston Menier entertained him at dinner in his magnificent home in 
Parc Monceau. Among the guests invited to meet Mr. Carnegie were ex-President 
and Mme. Emile Loubet, the United States ambassador, the president of the Senate 
and Mme. Antonin Dubost, the president of the House of Deputies and Mme. Parl 
Deschanel, a number of prominent senators and representatives, and others. 

The following day Mr. Carnegie was received at the ministry of the interior by the 
president of the Carnegie hero fund, ex-President Loubet, and members of the com- 
mittee. Mr. Loubet welcomed Mr. Carnegie in an eloquent speech, to which Mr. Car- 
negie responded in simple language which torched the hearts of his listeners. Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant, who has had the great sorrow to lose his son since his 
return from the United States, put aside his mourning for one day to attend the recep- 
tion, and translated the speech of Mr. Carnegie, with all its original simplicity and 
charm. In the course of his speech Mr. Carnegie paid a beautiful tribute to Mrs. Car- 
negie, to whom he attributed the inspiration for much of his philanthropy. The min- 
ister of the interior made the closing speech, in which he expressed his pleasure in 
greeting so eminent a man and conveyed the homage of the Republic of France. 

Following the close of the meeting, Ambassador Herrick, accompanied by Mr. Lou- 
bet, took Mr. Carnegie to the Elysée Palace, where they were received by President 
Poincaré, who conversed in English for half an hour with Mr. Carnegie, and expressed 
his regret at the shortness of his stay in Paris. 

In the evening Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie were guests of honor at a dinner given by the 
committee of the hero fund. The guests included cabinet officers, high Government 
officials, the United States ambassador, and prominent scientific, literary, and social 
leaders of Paris. 
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To crown the day’s events, Mr. Carnegie manifested his interest in the development 
of the University of Paris by donating the sum of 100,000 francs to be used in equip- 
ping the new Institute of Chemistry, now being erected on Pierre Curie Street. 


SOUTH AMERICA IN WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


As an evidence of the growth of interest throughout the United 
States in South America and the cooperation of various organizations 
with the Pan American Union in spreading useful propaganda, there 
can be cited the study of South America planned by the Schuyl- 
kill Students’ Shakespeare Society, of Pottsville, Pa. We have 
before us a copy of their attractive little yearbook, which carries on 
its cover the words ‘‘South America’ and an engraving of all the 
flags of the 21 American Republics. Some of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed at the meetings, which reach from October through May, are: 
Geography of South America; Discovery and its early results; Primt- 
tive races; Panama, ancient and modern; History and government of 
the Panama Canal, etc. Each country is taken up in turn with kin- 
dred subjects. The officers of the club include: President, Mrs. Wells; 
vice president, Miss Anne Boyer; recording secretary, Miss Laura 
Boyer; corresponding secretary, Miss Hyde; treasurer, Miss Barthol- 
omew; the executive board consists of the officers and Mrs. Wood- 
bury. The Pan American Union takes advantage of this opportunity 
to extend its congratulations to the ladies forming this society on 
their interest in Latin America and on the enterprise of their organi- 
zation. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT BRISTOL. 


The Director General has received a letter from Leolyn G. Hart, 
general director for the Bristol International Exhibition (Ltd.), May— 
October, 1914, pointing out his desire to secure a representative 
exhibit from the various Republics of South and Central America. In 
his note he says: ‘“‘If such an exhibit were introduced, it would be 
seen and studied with intelligent interest by, it is anticipated, between 
four and five millions of people drawn from the agricultural districts 
of England, the coal fields of South Wales, the manufacturing districts 
of the Midlands and the North, and, in fact, by excursionists who are 
out for pleasure and instruction from all over the United Kingdom, 
parties being organized by rail and steamboat by our own excursion 
department.’’ -He further adds: “That an exhibit of the character 
which I have named would bring very evidently before the people of 
England the idea of the resourcefulness of the Republics, and by 
maps, drawings, and other suggestions, in addition thereto, the manu- 
facturers of England, who will be represented very strongly in our 
exhibition, will be enlightened as to the prospects of introducing their 
goods into countries the possibilities of which have not hitherto been 
explained to them.” 





Across the Andes. By Charles Johnson Post, New York. Outing Publishing Co. 
1912.. 362 pages. Price, $2. 


This book is a tale of wanderings amid the mountains of Bolivia and in the jungles 
of the upper Amazon River. The author first went to the Bolivian capital and later 
penetrated the forests of the Amazon and several of its tributaries, finally emerging 
at Manaos, the Brazilian city about a thousand miles from the mouth of the great 
river. To the intending traveler the book will prove most interesting, and to those 
of us who are familiar with South American forests and inland cities it recalls many 
experiences similar to those related and sketched so graphically by Mr. Post. 
Columbus and His Predecessors. By Charles H. McCarthy, Ph. D. John Joseph 

McVey, Philadelphia. 1912. 224 pages. Price, $0.50. 

This is a little historical work dealing with the times and life of the great discoverer 
and his predecessors; and while the scholar is already familiar with most of the facts 
contained within its covers, it brings anew to his attention interesting phases leading 
up to the discovery of America and the events that followed. The book is in pocket 
form and is well worth reading. 


The New Pacific. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. The Bancroft Co., New York. 549 
pages. 1912. Price, $2. Revised edition. 

A timely volume and one that will especially appeal to the cultured classes inter- 
ested in the welfare and progress of nations. A glance at the map used as a frontispiece 
reveals an astonishing area of the world that is yet to come under a more modern 
civilization, and as the writer observes, ‘‘the occupation of the Pacific by the world’s 
_ foremost civilization will prove the most absorbing problem of the coming centuries.”’ 
The long stretch of nations from Alaska to Cape Horn, with the new route of com- 
merce via Panama, holds a wonderful influence on oriental life and progress, the 
extent of which can not be conjectured. 


Retrospection. By Hubert Howe Bancroft, New York; the Bancroft Co. 562 pages. 
1912. Price, $2. 

This might be called a companion volume to the author’s New Pacific, the two 
books forming a connecting link from the past to the future. Mr. Bancroft went to 
California when 20 years of age and has lived there for 60 years, and consequently 
has been a figure in the development and progress about which he writes, and his 
glimpses into the future greatness of the Pacific countries are well worth attentive 
consideration. 


As Old asthe Moon. By Florence Jackson Stoddard. Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. 205 pages. Price, $1 net. 

Within the pages of this little volume there are gathered Cuban legends and folklore 
of the Antillas, which will be of interest to many of the thousands of travelers who are 
now voyaging to the Caribbean and its numerous attractive islands. The dawning 
of the new route of commerce via Panama is responsible for renewed interest in all 
that relates to the history and progress of this fabled sea. 


The War of Quito. By Pedro de Cieza de Leon and Inca Documents. Translate 
and edited by Sir Clements R. Markham, K. C. B., London. Printed for the 
Hakluyt Society. 212 pages. Price, 10s. 6d. 

The interest attaching to this recovered work of Cieza is that it records the attempt 
of the Spanish Government to befriend the Indians by enforcing laws for their pro- 
tection. The narrative of Cieza is well told and full of interest. To complete the 


story a sequel has been written by the editor. 
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De Orbe Novo. The Eight Decades of Peter Martyr D’Anghera. Translated from 
the Latin with notes and introduction by Francis Augustus MacNutt. Two 
volumes, 412 and 448 pages, respectively. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London. 1912. Price, $12.50 net. 

These are two handsome volumes containing a vast amount of historical and mis- 
cellaneous matter and especially commend themselves to the student and the scholar; 
the average man of affairs would hardly have time to delve so deeply into historical 
lore. 


Wonders of the World. By Esther Singleton. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 359 
pages, illustrated. 1912. Price, $1.60. 

This is a handsome volume describing the wonders of the world as seen and ex- 
amined by great writers. Such stories the author has collected and edited, and the 
whole forms a most interesting and valuable book that will be especially appreciated 
by the traveler who has looked upon these wonders and by the student who is studying 
about them. 


Map of Brazil. G. W. Bacon & Co. (Ltd.), London. 


This map is drawn on the scale of 1: 5,000,000, or 79 miles to an inch, and graphi- 
cally shows not only the important cities and towns but has many features not usually 
found on ordinary maps. Folded between covers and reenforced by heavy map cloth. 


New Trails in Mexico. By Carl Lumholtz, M. A. New York. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. 1912. 411 pages, 

This is an account of one year’s exploration in southwestern Arizona and north- 
western Mexico, and in which the author gives us many interesting stories of his 
experiences among the peoples of this rather untraveled section. He was commis- 
sioned to make certain economic studies in the region, which by the early Spanish 
chroniclers, was designated as Papagueria, after the native inhabitants, the Papago 
Indians. More than 100 illustrations and two large maps add numerous details 
to the well-written text, all of which will be enjoyed by those who are fond of history 
and Indian lore. 


Crusoe’s Island. By Frederick A. Ober, George H. Doran Co., New York. 277 
pages, illustrated. Price, $1. 

Mr. Ober, who has written a number of books on travel, was sent by the Smithsonian 
Institution to make an ornithological investigation of the Lesser Antilles. After 
performing this service he decided to gratify a long-craving desire to visit and explore 
the island of Robinson Crusoe. This island, according to the author, is none other 
than Tobago, in the Caribbean, and not that of Juan Fernandez, in the Pacific. As 
a proof of the assertion the author offers his book, which is based on original 
investigations. 

Obed Hussey. Edited by Follett L. Greeno, Rochester, New York. 228 pages. 
1912. Price, $0.50. 

How many persons, learned or unlearned, know anything of the life of the man 
‘who, of all inventors, made bread cheap.” The quotation is the author’s subtitle, 
and the book is a true record of the life and struggles of a man who has given to the 
world the reaping machine. A number of illustrations depict the progress or evolu- 
tion of the reaper, which to-day has superseded the old-time reaping hook all over 
the world. The author gives the honor of the invention to Obed Hussey. 

The Conquest of New Granada. By Sir Clements Markham, K.C. B. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. 232 pages, with map. Price, $2 net. 

This book by the well-known writer and traveler, Sir Clements Markham, is dedi- 
cated to His Excellency Don Carlos E. Restrepo, President of the Republic of Colom - 
bia. In his preface the author states that in his opinion the civilization of the Chib- 
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chas and the story of the conquest of New Granada by Quesada are neglected history. 
He therefore takes up the pen after his investigations in the field and gives to the 
public a very interesting and splendidly written account of a section of country 
and a people about which little or nothing has been written. This history furnishes 
a splendid foundation for the modern man of business who is interested in the com- 
mercial and industrial progress of the Colombian nation. 


The Conquest of New Spain. By B. Diaz del Castillo, one of its original conquerors» 
edited and published in Mexico by Genaro Garcia. Translated by Alfred P. 
Maudslay, M. A. London; printed for the Hakluyt Society. 395 pages. 1912. 
Price, $1.50 net. 

This is a true history from the only exact copy made of the original manuscript. Its 
pages contain much historical data, and the book espeically appeals to the historical 
student and the scholar. 


Philippine Coconut Industry. By O. W. Barrett, Chief, Division of Horticulture, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
This is a splendid little pamphlet of 67 pages dealing with the various phases of the 
coconut industry; the many fine illustrations add materially to its attractiveness. 


Report on the Gold, Diamond, and Forest Industries of British Guiana. Issued by 
the Institute of Mines and Forests of British Guiana. A series of reports covering 
the years from 1908 to 1912. Price, 36 cents each. 


Coffee. By Harry C. Graham, Division of Research and Reference, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Treats of the production, trade, and consumption 
by countries. 1912. 


The Equestrian Monuments of the World. By Florence ©. Quinby. A paper-bound 
booklet of 102 pages containing pictures and text relative to the equestrian monu- 
ments. New York, 235 West Seventy-fifth Street. 


The Panama Canal Conflict. By L. Oppenheim, M.A. University Press, Cambridge. 
A 57-page booklet, being a study by a Cambridge professor of the differences 
between Great Britain and United States of the Panama Canal question. 


Telephone Statistics of the World. Compiled by the statistician of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. New York. 


Le Droit Civil en Amerique. By Charles F. Beach, Paris, 13 Rue Soufflot. A pam- 
phlet of 31 pages, being the Discours D’Ouverture a la Faculte de Droit de Saint 
Paul. 


The Secret of Columbus. By Hyland ©. Kirk. A 50-page brochure containing an 
array of facts bearing on the life of the great navigator. Hayworth Publishing Co., 
Washington, D.C. 25 cents. 


Fryer’s East India and Persia. By John Fryer. Edited with notes and an introduc- 
tion by William Crooke, B. A. London. Printed for the Hakluyt Society. 
1912. Price, 10s. 6d. 

This is an account of these interesting countries based on nine years’ travels, from 

1672 to 1681. Its 371 pages form interesting historical matter for the modern traveler 

to base future progress and development prophecies. 


The Lords of the Devil’s Paradise. By G. Sidney Paternoster. London. Stanley 
Paul & Co. 327 pages, illustrated. Price, $—. 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness to the English paper Truth and to Sir 
Roger Casement for much of the material contained within the pages of his book, 
which deals with the former atrocities practiced in the Putumayo rubber country. 
Through active efforts of the authorities it is believed the troubles along the Putumayo 
are forever at an end, although the writer is inclined to believe otherwise. (Reviews 
by W. A. R.) 
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Escuela Internacional de Arqueologia y Etnologia Americanas afio Escolar de 1911 4 
1912. This international school of archeology and American ethnology was 
founded in the City of Mexico in 1910, and has among its subscribers the Federal 
Government of Mexico, the Government of Prussia, Columbia University, Harvard 
University, University of Pennsylvania, and the Hispanic Society of America. 

The pamphlet gives the result of the year’s work in and around the City of Mexico; 
that is, in the whole valley of Mexico which was the central home of its earlier 

Aztec population. Further results of importance may be expected by the researches 

to be made under the guidance of this school. ; 


The Present and Future State of the Petroleum Industry in Peru. By Ricardo A. 
Deustua, civil engineer; Lima, 1912. 

That petroleum has been found in paying commercial quantities on the Peruvian 
coast is a well-known fact, but this book gives careful attention to all the details of that 
industry and gives such information as has hitherto been inaccessible concerning 
the product and condition of exploitation of these mineral oils on the west coast. 
There are 10 chapters dealing with general conditions; the location of the oil beds 
and the companies operating them; their geography and topography; their geology; 
various theories about their formation, and other data of similar character. Statistical 
matter is given at the end of the book, and there are two clearly drawn maps of Brazil, 
to illustrate the petroleum activities, with several photographs.. The work shows 
careful study of the whole problem, and is undoubtedly a worthy contribution to the 
literature on the subject. (Reviews by W. A. R.) 


Les Etats-Unis D’Amérique. By D’Estournelles de Constant. Librairie Armand 
Colin, Rue de Méziéres, 5, Paris. Price, 5 francs. 

Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, the distinguished Senator from Sarthe, France, 
and who might fittingly be called the apostle of peace of the twentieth century, has 
been a frequent visitor to our shores in recent years. It was during his last visit in 
1911 that he gathered the material for this interesting book on the United States which, 
as he states injhis preface, was written for the purpose of dissipating the profound 
ignorance ‘which separates Europe from the New World as widely as does the ocean. 

Unusual opportunity was afforded Mr. de Constant during his lecture tour through- 
out the United States to obtain an intelligent understanding of the American people, 
their aims, ideals, and ambitions, and the »uthor displays the same few sacré in his 
efforts to make the real American known tc he French reading public as he does in 
his efforts to convert the world to the doc. ine of peace. His book shows him to 
be not only a broad and fair minded man, but the keenest of observers as well, for in 
addition to his descriptions of scenery, places, and people there is scarcely a great 
public question now being agitated in the country on which he does not touch. Espe- 
cially interesting are the chapters devoted to the young American students, for in spite 
of his manifest and intense interest in our system of education one can read between 
the lines the amazement which the author has not quite succeeded in concealing at 
the great liberty permitted the American jewne fille and her absolute safety in these, 
to the French mind, inconceivable surroundings and conditions and also at the great 
role played by women in public affairs of the Nation. 

Mr. de Constant refers to the Pan American Union and its BULLETIN published in 
different languages, and expresses regret that no French edition has yet appeared. 
As the BULLETIN has for years contained a French section, and since the last two years 
a separate edition has been published in French this error of Mr. de Constant was 
quickly rectified by sending him the latest edition by the fastest steamer. One 
is not a little amused in noting that the one béte noire of the author is not, as with 
most of our foreign visitors, our cuisine, but rather the dreadful courants d’ air (drafts) 
from which he can never escape. While no translation could fully do justice to the 
charming style in which Mr. de Constant’s book is written, it is to be hoped that one 
will be made so that its enjoyment will not be restricted alone to those who read 
French, for all Americans will be interested in the impressions of this distinguished 
Frenchman. (M. Mac N.) 
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Mitle: Date. Author. 
| 
25S = I Pots BOI 
ARGENTINA. 
1913. | 
Annual report of Banco de la Nacion Argentina for the year 1912.) Mar. 18 | R. M. Bartleman, consul gen- 
eral, Buenos Aires, 
1A Cieyha COO oes Lew ONCE Se os 6 toconc acqucedeaseequuamascarecenee May 17 Do. 
Argentine foreign commerce for first quarter of 1913..........---- | May 22 Do. 
Copysolmaheviews on lheyRinvernde late tae smear: sees e May 30 Do. 
BOLIVIA. 
BESPOLIS MOMS Olivier etallleto tel O) Zeenat eee May 24  H.G. Knowles, minister, La 
Paz. 
BRAZIL. 
Annual report of commerce and industries, Santos.....-.-------- | May 28 | James W. Reeves, vice and 
| deputy consul, Santos. 
Balak) Solloraaliol mOny [ORs o ooac cede soo see sacccddnocunessoasecs May 30. D.R. Birch, consul, Bahia. 
Commerce and industries 1912 (third section). Finance,railways, | June 4 | Julius G. Lay, consul general, 
industries, navigation, and immigration. | Rio de Janeiro. 
Construction work (meseGvoits) poe nses see see oeeee eases ee) wume: 18s! Do. 
COLOMBIA. | 
| 
Colombian notes: Railway to Tequendama Falls—Duty on ma- | May 30 | Isaac A. Manning, consul, 
chines for hunting wild animals (fieras)—Extension of mining | Barranquilla. 
contract. 
Ihaglusinenes ya! Simaobmel ON WinymNe. 6 eee cee sccsc socossasanssensce- June 5 | Leland Harrison, chargé d’af- 
faires, Bogota. 
Belanophorac wax (plant does not grow in high altitude)......-.|..- Goseeee Do. 
COSTA RICA. 
Annual report commerce and industries of Limon district... ---- May 31 | C. Donneldson, consul, Port 
Limon. 
GUATEMALA. 
otelmavesangduchinta fieiconditionssenssee seen e eee aaa June 3/| Geo. A. Bucklin, jr., consul 
: | general, Guatemala City. 
PAN GOS TAIN NUIT OS Speer acters lacvaieele Sees Siete eats ice eis Stele ae June 14 Do. 
Were randashoesy GMD O LESH OTe QU) ere ee ee Goleeee Do. 
Coali@morcoalidepositshn Guatemala) eases ese es aee see ose eee Goes Do. 
INDUC oh eee a aoeelas See eae oe Rela aaa eee ce eee eet June 18 Do. 
IHOT WAT GMM SaaS CTNES YS yen sys een, See AN, cary eu nies atte cea ers peace Stays June 19 Do. 
IORI? Win INS WES. < eo oe eo rcet ocean ces eebe pees neous cceueseateaan June 21 | Do 
Susell, Quiles ibinniiind. Gases odo eseSHoSeaoeamanccr CaceeoSceEoonds June 23 Do. 
Ditingonrcementnan dehy crete delim Ces ee ee seer eases a sae ee June 24 Do. 
HONDURAS. 
Juma OE MEV ROME NM WE OO NG, WU Sc aaccaccagaatenesssesaesesocus dase June 3] A.T. Haeberle, consul, Tegu- 
cigalpa. 
PMissie-papeLpaterns) (MOMMAnKe >) pees esses e see see eee see ae June 7 Do. 
TM PONISHMNGOMELOT CUT AS Se Ol 2 ore sete rarer eee ner ne | June 9 Do. 
MEXICO. | 
IDIACAGAM Soroyoliias eral IneiMNMe — Ao os ccossccaccsac bons sedeesc= Apr. 23 | Thom. W. Bowman, consul, 
Nogales. 
Baledsh aye (MO RUM ORS) Renate eee ne eee eee eee eee May 26|E. M. Lawton, consular 
agent, Oaxaca. 
Airosand roads | MomnarkebtomalltOS) setae a eee seen May 28 | C. 8S. Edwards, consul, Aca- 
pulco. 
Coal (no coal mines in State of Guerrero) --.-----.---.--------.-.|--- doeea= Do. 4 : 
Annual report on commerce and industries, Lower California, | May 30 | Claud E. Guyant, acting vice 
1912. consul, Ensenada. 
Steamship lines to Acapulco (the Pacific Mail and Compafiia de June 12 | Clarence S. Edwards, consul, 
Naviera del Pacifico). | Acapulco. 
Sawmills and furniture factories (none)......--------------------|--- dose Oo. 
SRO SE Sasa ete AS ne Se Ee SAI I a as ee ere ee June 20} Wm. E. Alger, consul, Ma- 





zatian. 


1 This does not represent a complete list of the reports made by the consular officers in Latin America, 
but merely those that are supplied to the Pan American Union as likely to be of service to this institution . 
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Reports received up to July 25, 1915—-Continued, 








Author. 








Title. Date 
MEXICO—Ccontinued. 
1913. 
Mofor-canrecnlationS: sass een nen ance se ce oe heen June 29 
ATSEMG Productions Mone) hee etie ee eae = ese dO rere 
New license law for the State of Oaxaca..................-......| Undated 
PANAMA. 
Annual report of commerce and industries—Supplementary— | June 6 
Foreign commerce, 1912, dated Apr. 6, 1913. 
Kerosene and gasoline... - - ye ee te a oe ee ms , June 17 | 
AULONUFARIC Tes UlahIONSee: se esc. eee ee eee eee June 28 
PERU. 
HEporisiandimporis Of ricerdumine ON = yee ae eee ee May 24 
Pxposijion of Intemational Ely ricne: <2. 2-222 sesaeessessa- seas June 12 
SALVADOR. 
Importation statistics of Salvador for calendar year 1912_......-- May 5 


Annual report of commerce and industries for calendar year 1912. June 17 
(exports). 
URUGUAY. 
Project for reducing Montevideo port charges.........----------- Apr. 29 
Winter ye OLOS 5 <7 cetins ane Poke see oa ee nearer eeeee June 12 
VENEZUELA. 


Venezuelan law of patents and inventions... --. Bauer oe ete Sue | June 10 


Louis Hostetter, consul, Her- 
mosillo. 
Do. 
E. M. Lawton, consular 
agent, Oaxaca. 


| A. Snyder, consul general, 
Panama City. 
James C. Kellogg, consul, 
Colon. 
Do. 





Louis G. Dreyfus, vice con- 
sul, Callao. 
Do. 


T. Hinckley, consul general, 
San Salvador. 
Do. 


| 
Frederic W. Goding, consul, 
Montevideo. 
Do. 


Thomas W. Voetter, consul, 
La Guaira. 
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HE foreign commerce of Costa Rica for the year 1912, compiled from the 
report of Sr. Don José Rodo, chief of the division of commercial statistics, 
attached to the report of Sr. Don Felipe J. Alvarado, secretary of state for 
treasury and commerce, and presented to the Chamber of Deputies on 
May 1, 1918, amounted to 43,103,894.41 colones, gold, of which 21,675,- 

928.41 colones were imports and 21,427,966.00 colones were exports. Included in 
the imports is the sum of 3,117,306.50 colones gold and silver coin. 

The figures for the year 1911 were: Imports, 19,079,916.57 colones (including 
20,306.75 colones coin); exports, 19,191,808.00 colones; total, 38,271,724.57 colones. 

There was, therefore, an increase for the year 1912 as compared with 1911 of 2,596,- 
011.84 colones imports and 2,236,158.00 colones exports, or a total increase in the 
foreign trade of 1912 of 4,832,169.84 colones. 

Expressed in terms of United States currency (valuing the colon, gold, at 47 cents), 
the value of the foreign trade of Costa Rica for the year 1912 was $20,258,830.37, of 
which $10,187,686.35 (including $1,465,134.05 coin) was imports and $10,071,144.02 
was exports. In 1911, the foreign trade amounted to: Imports, $8,967,560.79 (includ- 
ing $9,544.17 coi); exports, $9,020,149.76; total, $17,987,710.55. The gain for the 
year 1912 was therefore imports, $1,220,125.56; exports, $1,050,994.26; or a total gain 
of $2,271,119.82. 

IMPORTS. 


The imports by countries for the last four years were as follows: 

















1909 1910 1911 1912 
sate ah Staessen see ase se eee See $3, 175, 202. 87 $3, 094, 391. 00 $4,153,152.98 | $5,865, 
Genmieamiygyean ees o ete h ut ae ae ai aye 825, 129. 54 954, 072. 02 1, 704, 745. 85 1,503, 

(Win fedeikein od ome ee eae ne 1, 059, 762. 71 1, 291, 005. 62 1,553, 118. 67 1,391, 
INGRINGG . secs Bo eS AB Oe een eee memes 363, 082. 41 314, 416. 37 443,993. 74 | 424, 
(@enitralAnm enicar mys ose eee ee ee 264, 169. 91 569, 120. 67 373, 943. 70 333, 
JR Se ee Sia a rs ae ee 160, 351. 32 158, 792. 83 247,935.86 | 183, 685. 
SOOlit. a Vase KE seEo sac eee eee eee 147, 384. 88 181, 925.78 194, 4:77. 27 | 170, 753. 81 
IB eit Se See eee e tania cr ae re ern oe Pe oe | 90, 963. 36 348, 827. 77 65, 448. 31 54,313.85 
(OUNCE COMM PETS SSR eee te ee es ee | 89, 590. O1 70, 105. 56 230, 744. 41 260, 330. 15 
EIL0 tall epee eres Ar et eee AT | 6,175,637.01 | 7,982, 657. 62 8, 967, 560. 79 | 10, 187, 686. 35 








¢ 


Of the countries included in ‘‘other countries” in 1912, the principal were China, 
$107,700.08; Cuba, $75,073.08; Panama not included in Central America, $30,216.09; 
Mexico, $13,191.76; Netherlands, $9,877.64; and Ecuador, $7,809.05. 

Gold and silver coin imports, all of which were from the United States, amounted, 
in 1911, to 20,306.75 colones ($9,544.17), and in 1912 to 3,117,306.50 colones ($1,465,- 


134.05). 
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The imports by articles for the last four years were as follows: 




















Articles. 1909 1910 1911 | 1992 
: Colones. Colones. Colones. | Colones. 

PRIOR cele Sarees eae ea ae ees Sean sean oe eine 305, 721 279, 442 336, 496 | 484, 405 
(OfoyeT has Meee SANE are tle ree Py a ee ca) ne ee Sk re 328, 641 318, 428 419, 288 | 313, 937 
ERG Ta areas Seat oe es ao meet, a Bs Uh OF Bai Paes ete 142, 065 138, 935 197,411 169, 853 
Weather-aned smanwtacimes Lees ss oe Oe ee ae ee eels 184, 216 276, 568 PAM Bey! 251, 832 
Cannedand! preservedifoods72 2224-205. 2-2 222 422 99, 219 159,912 164, 025 141, 851 
Structural iron and steel..----...--.+-....----------.-- 499, 859 624, 529 | 549, 737 625, 108 
IbQoia jor oTbaE eee SA Beee ee eee es case eoonseeoces (wees esaseclodhten son kob 242,079 253, 660 
DER EAT pe re ate ere cale eRe len see eee eres 996, 931 730, 852 840,560 | 718, 420 
ICID Chane eat a ee eer ee, at ere Seca Spee ere aos 253, 821 329,145 | 319,300 | 336, 182 
SL eWlS Go eS esa d oo ab gaeoeae eee sce eee yaa ean 338, 155 467, 674 428,141 — 368, 428 
OEIC = spo -& Baers WS ae eRe 5. el a caen cet ake ee aettee 70, 607 105, 636 130, 843 | 130,018 
Material: | 

JB \ bul (6 bate, Sareea A bee ae rir Peaeeleas MeN era re crs aoe 26, 953 147, 834 94, 468 | 82, 904 

VB Giri Cale rs, pee th e ceien ee ee eros 225, 344 233, 758 198, 731 | 271, 475 

Railway - - --- ha Bates cee oe eek aire See eee Saas 256, 227 529, 780 569, 723 583,373 

iraniwaye eee. oe donc kae ee ea eee a= 5 Sacer ees 31, 806 172, 648 80, 357 48,981 

Sewerage Me BO Ck, Sie RN hy EO oe SS eke) pee Meee See ie Rae nS 28, 154 16, 194 

Other industries. 26s oe see see = eee ee 55, 974 73,554 212: 702) je =e eee 
MA cChIN ey Aso son eee - ane gets oe Soe pea = ae ae 142, 362 124, 994 540): 878: 15255 eee 
Pharmaceutical products....--.------- Site win sete. Seem 256,573 274, 445 383,309 | 421,384 
INGDACCOM Saat ee eee oe eee hes ee See eee roe 276, 089 297,921 330, 744 366, 172 
Gattonita prics§.5 fees Se a eee ce See ee 1,491,444 | 1,770,716 | 2,630,653 1,972, 182 
RVUOOLOTIM a DEICS 32... cata aes ae ete somes See eee 192, 237 166, 457 © 201,065 — 122, 696 
Sila Drics eet ones ce Se kon Se ee eee cee 71,021 125, 410 320, 458 270, 704 





1 The figures for this classification are only a partial statement of imports under this heading. 


The imports by articles and principal countries for 1911 (the latest year for which 
detailed statistics are available), as compiled from the Anuario Estadistico for 1911, 
issued in 1913, were: : 

Rice: Germany, 236,606 colones; United States, 75,155 colones; and France, 5,350 
colones. 

Coal: All the coal came from the United States and the United Kingdom; from the 
former 42,986 metric tons, worth 336,010 colones; and from the latter 4,327 metric 
tons, worth 83,277 colones. 

Beer: Germany, 104,097 colones; United States, 42,271 colones; United Kingdom, 
32,176 colones. 

Leather and manufactures: The imports of leather belting amounted to 34,328 
colones, of which 20,450 colones was from the United States; 8,432 colones from the 
United Kingdom, and 4,733 colones from Germany. The import of manufactured 
leather of all kinds was, from the United States, 207,076 colones; from Germany, 15,933 
colones; from the United Kingdom, 9,388 colones; and from France, 5,683 colones. 

Canned and preserved foods: United States, 95,932 colones; Spain, 16,118 colones; 
France, 15,868 colones; Germany, 13,349 coloaes; United Kingdom, 12,221 colones. 

Structural iron and steel: United Kingdom, 228,838 colones; United States, 217,677 
colones; Germany, 86,302 colones; and Belgium, 14,408 colones. 

Iron piping: From the United States, 157,866 colones; from Germany, 38,069 colones; 
from Belgium 26,819 colones; and from the United Kingdom, 19,136 colones. 

Wheat flour: 840,194 colones, practically all from the United States. 

Lumber: 317,282 colones, practically all from the United States. 

Lard: 395,359 colones from the United States; 26,260 colones from Nicaragua; and 
4,920 colones from Salvador. 

Butter: 87,126 colones, of which 50,885 colones was from Germany, 15,725 colones 
from the United Kingdom, and 8,531 colones from the United States. 

Furniture: 69,597 colones from the United States, 22,808 colones from Germany, 
19,072 colones from the United Kingdom, and 6,519 colones from the N etherlands. 

tins material: From the United States, 83,462 colones; from the United King- 
dom, 3,680 colones; and from Belgium, 3,261 colones. 

Bllectrical material: From the United States, 163,692 colones; from Germany, 19,620 
colones; and from Belgium, 13,032 colones. 
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Railway material: From the United States, 471,645 colones; from Germany, 86,296 
colones; and from Belgium, 11,030 colones. 

Tramway material: From Ceanany, 44,361 colones; and from the United States, 
34,265 colones. 

Sewerage material: From Germany, 20,794 colones; and from the United States, 
4,451 colones. 

Material for the industries: From the United States, 130,259 colones; from Germany, 
28,305 colones; from the United Kingdom, 25,551 panes and from France, 11,207 
colones. 

Under machinery the principal imports were sawmills, 82,333 colones, of which 
74,115 colones was from the United States and 6,176 colones from the United King- 
dom. Coffee machinery, 42,386 colones, of which 21,739 colones was from the United 
States and 18,068 colones from the United Kingdom. Sewing machines, 54,686 
colones, 6f which 52,485 colones was from the United States. Typewriters, 28,510 
colones, of which 26,939 colones was from the United States and 1,524 from Germany. 
Agricultural machinery, 7,160 colones, of which 2,582 colones was from the United 
States and 1,964 colones from France. Sugar machinery, 19,227 colones, of which 
16,688 colones was from the United States. Mining machinery, 77,930 colones, of 
which 70,468 colones was from the United States, and 7,462 colones from the United 
Kingdom. Grain mills, 65,420 colones, of which 61,529 colones was from the United 
States. 

Pharmaceutical products: From the United States, 155,117 colones; from Germany, 
86,809 colones; from France, 64,824 colones; from the United Kingdom, 61,476 colones; 
and from Italy, 10,875 colones. 

Tobacco: Under tobacco the principal imports were: Breva, 132,025 colones, of 
which 129,307 colones was from the United States. Manufactured tobacco, 118,445 
colones, of which 64,106 colones was from the United Kingdom, 33,880 colones from 
Cuba, and 10,332 colones from the United States. Cut smoking tobacco, 5,212 colones, 
of which 2,539 colones was from the United States, and 2,116 colones from the United 
Kingdom. Leaf tobacco, 80,274 colones, of which 53,393 colones was from Salvador, 
and 22,933 colones from the United States. 

(piitinas fabrics: From the United Kingdom, 992,776 colones; from the United States, 
706,587 colones; from Germany, 479,795 colones; from Italy, 169,447 colones; from 
Spain, 126,087 colones; and from France, 121,443 colones. 

Woolen fabrics: From Germany, 73,474 colones; from the United Kingdom, 58,315 
colones; from France, 46,653 colones; and from the United States, 14,035 colones. 

Silk fabrics: From China, 187,740 colones; from Germany, 41,811 colones; from 
France, 32,246 colones; from the United Kingdom, .26,487 colones; from Japan, 
11,765 colones; and from the United States, 10,076 colones. 


= 


Live animals: Total imports, 614,948.17 colones. From Nicaragua, 561,675 colones; © 


from the United Kingdom, 26,439.02 colones; from the United States, 25,802.15 
colones. The imports from the United Kingdom were principally hogs and breed 
cattle, and from the United States breed cattle and horses. From Nicaragua the 
import was 10,128 head of beef cattle, worth 557,040 colones; 45 head of mules, worth 
4,500 colones; 2 bulls and 1 horse. The import of beef cattle from Nicaragua in 1911 
was 14,255 head; in 1910, 23,015 head; and in 1909, 13,484 head. 


: Imports by customhouses, 1912. Colones. 
SAUNT Lok ua, OW os Oh Aa ee MI ne ed 14, 114, 565. 70 
IPADIITAROIOR Sieper ebay LO Wek coh Abs ans eke at RT UR a alder ea 2, 675, 970. 00 
Rostelpac ame ge. te che)slevene) 7k. 0 MMe el apc steed fa em ees aa 1, 200, 095. 21 
importe by the frontier of Nicaragua.....20. ease Uk ee 6, 316. 00 
ive artim is On Tonk THO Nee ee ar nareieoea woes talipaids 561, 675. 00 
LDroy lc WAN ROMO Ya) SS ARIA OR RIC SR PA pa TELM LI ahd te 3, 117, 306. 50 


NO aE i AUG NATE BLM. RCE AB A UY Uap uel Rus ari AAT RN USNGH Ain PND) ADDS Bach 21, 675, 928. 41 
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Ca 
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The postal-package imports were as follows in 1912: Colones. 

| et TELE NaN 270s Ei ag ae fo REN 422, 017. 20 
PEC Sates me we ee ee Meenas Soe aN Sia o/ap eA cine ae ecw we 300, 157. 80 
JE DICE PG AE il oe i a a li ees De a Bea ened at leh ih 5 ay ha 233, 650. 11 
United Kingdom. .......... Papas es A poe a ciate Se USS yh niu Gieteyes orcs lidhs 139, 934. 00 
LET ABI geal ut Aaa 2 eB Rena Nn Es Sa ee 66, 693. 23 
7 SSID, (ae 4 ete EL lien a PR as p08 i 25, 207. 16 
co falshoahyd Yah ole a NCE Ai A pga POPE MAIR Ry te Ure 10, 166. 38 
(NTCDA TR iets TVET il ES A 8c 2, 269. 33 

“TEESE Ha eh a a a a EE pe Ra RCP ean TM ee a ae es 1, 200, 095. 21 

EXPORTS. 


The exports by countries for the last four years were as follows: 














1909 1910 1911 1912 

(UnitediStateswusae ses len loos PY | $4,853,991.16 | $5,097,348.34 | $4,973,473.26 | $5, 025, 694. 49 
UWmitedyKinedomiss hs. seeeselase seo. | 2,976,596.95 | 2,989, 463.67 | 3,586, 938. 95 4,193, 035. 91 
Germany ee er sea ee oe S 168, 478. 55 277, 841. 91 304, 124.31 559, 566. 49 
FRraTiCe ee ee eee alo 118, 558. 91 38, 367.51 60, 906. 14 131, 682. 72 
Spanish America.......-.. | 129, 380. 66 38, 029. 58 39,341.35 69, 256. 38 
Central America } RIED srobaaieta a nee ate cin creat ate e cteial nim eaitsia a cea cileinete 47,971.96 47, 871. 96 
OUREr Counties) .3 5). cece esac. aa | 17, 267.33 23,359. 94 7,393. 79 43, 936. 07 

Mo talees ei eel e aise ctr 4 ee 8, 264, 173. 56 8, 464, 410. 95 9,020, 149. 76 10, 071, 144. 02 





1In 1909 and 1910 included in “‘other countries.” 


The exports for 1911 and 1912 are classified in five groups, as follows: 














1911 1912 
Colones. Colones. 

BANANAS mete we cc atacte tts sleet essa iclais Seer teicintye SoS icine area ene wdisjeNe 9, 309, 586 7, 623, 561 
OHEG meee erie nasits eins seis cistotlortntniers ness esisiette oe sine cueetie coke cmcatas sacs 6, 109, 542 10, 647, 702 
Goldfandisilversincbarsen am. overcast eaacaeee cca ta sein cA Users tind Eclamoecnate 2,517,372 1, 625, 117 
WWOGCSErneere rem cn 6 saci cmmwele acca miseacaeat notadeeesmicicet waume these secs 193, 732 265, 483 
IMASCOMANCOUS aaante ua cme c cee ne ast tenis alete tis MERI aare a eee cam eens Ole te LI I 1,061, 576 1, 266, 103 
Potala se cate lceteie el Sadeuneeesieisas Be hgiseicmseok de ctem ec esate 19,191, 808 21, 427, 966 





Bananas: The export of bananas for 1909 was 9,365,690 colones, and for 1910, 9,097,285 
colones. In 1912 the export to the United States was 7,984,616 colones; to the United 
Kingdom, 2,661,386 colones; and to Panama, 1,700 colones. In 1911 the export to the 
United States was 7,217,148 colones; to the United Kingdom, 2,092,438 colones. 

For statistical purposes the value of the banana is estimated at 1 colon (47 cents) 
per bunch, so that the figures given in colones represent at the same time the number 
of bunches exported. 

Coffee: The exports of coffee for the last four years were: 





Gross weight. Value. 





Kilos. lones. 
TSC MPEP UENO NLED IAN: RMN ts nae Myla i aU tna Aa iV eee ha 12, 030, 104 5, 677, 146 
SO Ceara are er ae a moa Ar eta MIR NE wk aN HANA SES Die Ree er eT eee a 14, 396, 926 5, 916, 181 
TEETH: 6 So Sosa ae ACARI i a 12, 641, 156 6, 109, 542 
TO ies ac cael eee REIT TEESE Tot sl ee a 12, 237, 875 7, 623, 551 
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Coffee was exported in 1911 and 1912 to the following countries: 








Cleaned. | Parch- | Total. 








ment 

1911. Kilos. Eilos. Kilos. 
Geainty war oat mnigery Ar Ag SEs 1s Uy oe a ee 317,485 | 640,777 958, 262 
SUPE RRO IE) SER pm CIE, USE EP ELIE 933,007 96,273 | 1,029, 280 
PST aE Se ina SB AGaN hie BoM ST RRND SB TIES Nd 274,197 |. 22.5, oe 274,197 
2 Fry ULE A Ak lS Ri MR I SAR Sed hig 3s Bai |. 5,377 
i Eee ES NE I NC SS HR) CEE OEY WS 3,348,648 | 7,013,051 | 10,361,699 
Other Countries............-. i HA Le gee, ek ae en 42, Sat (0) 12)341 
Pata Oye UGE Re IAN RO OE AR 4,891,055 | 7,750,101 | 12,641,156 

1912. 

Wratten Waders! 1.2 wes onc sbeneccccacueaciee aa terce nome 4,790,891 | 4,868,464 | 9,659,355 
(a ESS i TL a eR eR Oe ER RR Te AES PSE YE 498,372 | 952,800 | 1,451,172 
Ee FE I Ld ald Mila BUA Bagh ienes We Re Booked 2 653, 730 41,911 695, 641 
JORG TET as Re a aa i EE Sete Set tet SB iSO eS 371,720 |i oss sees 371, 720 
Fe eC A at nA Lae LEER y aapitoce YOM Maye we, 9) 887 50, 100 59, 987 
HS ea OMe Tap RR PRO ee apt eS Te 6,324,600 | 5,913,275 | 12,237,875 





Woods: The principal woods exported in 1912 were cedar, 7,072 metric tons; mahog- 
any, 512 metric tons; and cocobolo, 222 metric tons. 

Miscellaneous: The principal articles included under this head, with export values 
for the last four years, were: 








1909 1910 1911 1912 
Aas! 
Colones. Colones. Colones. Colones. 
Pidevand sings) OPO SO RA ee Oe ae 244, 742 269, 719 188, 542 251, 073 
TPES PE COTS ARNT I C UC RE I 1 SRG 154,314 219, 957 180, 784 200, 825 
Cacao...... Sie Anh De mae. ee eee ee 119, 926 88, 556 185, 806 182, 988 
Geta chiete Se t-5 cubase dy | or EL eee: oe soak 21,390 18,512 17,344 18,912 
TES 3c en Pet Pane whe © aia Sa 34, 458 46, 878 17,372 16, 720 








Of hides and skins, cattle hides formed the great bulk, with few deer and alligator 
skins. 
The exports by the port of Limon amounted to 20,183,405 colones, and by Puntarenas, 


1,244,561 colones. 
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of President Eduardo Schaerer, delivered to the National Congress on April 


r | ‘HE total foreign trade of Paraguay for the year 1912, according to the message 


1, 1913, amounted to 9,493,875.91 pesos gold, of which the imports were 
5,282,925.96 pesos and the exports 4,210,949.95 pesos. 
tries and by articles are not given, only the gross figures as above. 

The foreign trade of Paraguay for the year 1911, according to a report of Mr. F- 
Oliver, British consul at Asuncion, published in the British Diplomatic and Consular 
Reports, amounted to £2,261,481, of which £1,295,699 were imports and £965,782 


were exports. 


The details of trade by coun- 


Estimating the gold peso at 97 cents and the British pound sterling as worth $4.87 
gold, the value of the foreign trade of Paraguay for the year 1912 was: Imports, 
$5,124,438; exports, $4,084,621; total, $9,209,059. For 1911 it was: Imports, $6,310,054; 


exports, $4,703,358; total, $11,013,412. 


There was therefore a decrease in imports 


of $1,185,616, and in exports of $618,737, a total decrease for the year of $1,804,353. 


The imports by countries for the years 1908, 1909, 1910, and 1911 were as follows: 


IMPORTS. 











1908 1909 1910 1911 

(Unaitedekin ed Omlerto cc cen thie osance secon wise cee toes $856, 333 | $1, 244, 533 | $2,625,490 | $1,802,095 
Germany....... fei ee aetie ws cited Sk ea ae ice te 1, 192, 619 733,082 | 1,111,714 1, 770, 406 
iNT AREY OETA A OURS a le Sd Sa 766, 519 568, 084 678, 956 754, 811 
PHITANIGE Sarasa. alse AS pas J eR Maseee ane t eee oee 364, 309 234, 898 289, 342 420, 281 
PS Teen epee SE ue pe erets o a ae Mah 210, 559 178, 581 366, 189 402, 871 
KOMITEE StSteStas ees ecco te cee eee ce masa ey 222, 763 202, 766 310, 540 379,397 
UR tes Dayeremeeae pS es Ne he MN 0 oe sae MUNA, Savas WMS 289, 719 254, 330 335, 620 342, 707 
ESO V RAUL se ee ae ane cee late age Male ies SRO ME cima cage ecas 49, 489 74, 870 149, 450 107, 559 
PMUIS tT A-EUUNP ALY: reves inc las cae ci seiceniswinsiewces sc acce 8, 700 60, 067 146, 738 106, 473 
BESTS ZiL eee Gea ha et LNG NS) SAE ee ch i ie ek gk ie Ae Al Se a ae 42, 262 56, 852 
MUU Dye eetion ne ace seniors Cacciatenaeasceceweces 40,981 44,796 44,712 49, 805 
Opfhencountriesys sf .ee'. cs = ses saaoe | ected eee SUR 70, 962 59, 359 151, 467 116, 797 

DOtal tare els ainsi gos chet cia Sala Sintec nets ae 4,072,958 | 3,655,366 | 6,252,480 6,310, 054 











1Jn 1908 and 1909 included in ‘‘ other countries.” 


The original figures in Paraguayan pesos, from which the conversion was made by 


Mr. Oliver, are not available. 


The imports under 12 major classifications for the years 1909, 1910, and 1911 were 


as follows: 








Textiles 
Foodstufis 
Hardware 
Fancy goods, perfumery, and jewelry 
Wines, spirits, etc 
Drugs and chemicals 
Pieatyy ate lOc in eee ee 


Glass and chinaware 
Duty-free articles 
Miscellaneous 





1909 1910 1911 
TE EEN eS, Ee Ne $1, 033, 682 | $1,955,290 | $1, 668, 136 
A JER EROEE hugh tld eb ceed sult 866,615 | 1,130,453 | 1,366, 152 
a a a ro te a a 296, 260 429, 612 518, 192 
EN Toth Wehd a rie 154, 644 273, 460 396, 491 
EL As eed ge NI 0 220, 973 338, 650 289, 054 
LL Heid pee GORA Mad ee Eta 69, 812 151, 482 196,378 
Py ROMOP CENT CD he a 19,198 129, 576 135, 313 
CIC Ne eA ig MEA SI Gee SMI 37, 023 85, 249 82,571 
AL Re CR NE 39,274 58, 308 74,779 
DR RU IAM A AOR ETT Ng CN Vs Leg a 69, 879 
Yall te each hs as kt 771,683 | 1,565,472 | 1,334,054 
BU MECHEr Vere nen anrernae et 146, 202 134, 928 179, 055 
PALIN OHH US EMRE IE EA BL 2. 3,655,366 | 6,252,480] 6,310,054 
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Textiles—Under this head are included prints, bleached and unbleached cotton, 
gray cottons, blankets, woolen and cotton cassimeres, cloths, sheetings, flannels, 
silks, fancy dress stuffs, and linen goods. In 1911 the imports were principally from 
the United Kingdom, $973,187; from Germany, $442,337; from Italy, $89,087; from 
France, $69,573; from Spain, $40,552; from Belgium, $20,508; and from the United 
States, $7,086. 

Foodstuffs —Under this head are included flour, rice, meal, grains, sugar, potatoes, 
petroleum, preserved fruits, vegetables and meats, ley dried fish, butter, 
cheese, hams, tea, coffee, cocoa, macaroni, biscuits, sweets, candles, oil, olives condi- 
ments, etc. In 1911 the imports were principally from Argentina, $481,249; from 
Germany, $268,663; from Spain, $138,673; from Austria-Hungary, $103,186; from 
Italy, $99,981; from the United States, $79,576; from Brazil, $51,929; from France, 
$43,319; from the, United Kingdom, $28,275; from Uruguay, $14,703; and from 
Portugal, $8,021. 

Hardware.—Under this head are included household ana kitcnen utensils, tools, 
wire (wire for fencing is included in ‘“‘duty-free articles’’), ships’ fittings, corrugated 
tin, etc. In 1911 the imports were principally from Germany, $178,909; from the 
United Kingdom, $140,874; from the United States, $90,567; from Belgium, $31,723; 
from Spain, $24,842; from France, $22,227; and from Argentina, $13,870. 

Fancy goods, perfumery, and jewelry Under this head are included haberdashery, 
stationery, perfumery, dolls, ornaments, plated goods, buttons, artificial flowers, etc. 
In 1911 the imports were principally from Germany, $153,541; from France, $117,586; 
from the United Kingdom, $80,603; from Italy, $21,423; from Argentina, $8,406; 
from Spain, $6,940; and from the United States, $6,467. 

Wines, spirits, etc—In 1911 the imports were principally from Spain, $129,867; 
from Italy, $64,605; from France, $57,890; from Germany, $17,892; and from the 
United Kingdom, $8,605. 

Drugs and chemicals.—Under this head are included drugs, medicines, chemicals, 
oils and colors, surgical instruments and applicances, etc. In 1911 the imports were 
principally from Germany, $75,811; from France, $36,087; from the United States, 
$24,219; from the United Kingdom, $23,352; from Argentina, $12,019; and from 
Italy, $10,729. 

Ready-made clothing —The imports under this heading were chiefly underwear, 
and in 1911 were from Argentina, $49,645; from Spain, $27,973; from Germany, 
$26,030; from the United Kingdom, $11,094; from France, $10,246; and from 
Italy, $9,818. 

Hats.—Under this heading are included all kinds of headwear for men, women, and 
children. In 1911 the imports were principally from Italy, $35,244; from Uruguay, 
$15,160; from the United Kingdom, $13,032; from France, $8,888; and from Coney: 
$6,754. 

Firearms and ammunition.—In 1911 the imports were principally from the United 
States, $28,738; from Germany, $16,991; from the United Kingdom, $12,151; and from 
Spain, $11,410. 

Glass and china ware.—The imports in 1911 were principally from Germany, $51,719, 
and from the United Kingdom, $5,761. 

Duty-free articles —Under this heading are included railway material of all kinds, 
agricultural and industrial machinery and apparatus, material for shipbuilding, wire 
fencing, windmills, etc. In 1911 the imports were principally from the United King- 
dom, $496,477; from Germany, $444,222; from Argentina, $149,396; from the United 
States, $130,609; from Belgium, $45,681; from France, $35,507; from Spain, $11,707; 
and from Uruguay, $7,719. 















PARAGUAY 


Cah ali ule a OO ga 
$11,013,412 


“UNITED KINGDOM 
#1,802,095. 






GERMANY 
41,770,406 


ARGENTINA 
$754,811. 


ARGEN TINA. 
$2,651,101. 


993,948. 
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EXPORTS. 
The exports, by countries, for the years 1908, 1909, 1910, and 1911 were as follows: 

















1908 1909 1910 1911 

ATEONGING: ok coe a cK Eset eon ead aes tee rce tas cose os aue ete $2,000,381 | $2,475,951 | $2,783,693 | $2,651,101 
Germany ecco soeadcacnes ss cb auccieees Meeeebeme s cae ante 971,799 | 1,360,708 881, 319 993, 948 
MTB NAY.s cece ew tede tsetse cca ttececcwless coset as ca scere 548, 193 690, 090 518, 056 710, 421 
REST ee Se as | em eT aoe de ete Uiku oS Sh apa CC 28, 215 98, 669 309, 055 153, 741 
RAH CO Sn ccna sacle pm'ssin ams catmiomes es abeceM ees aciceman awa 80, 906 43, 628 24, 852 72, 694 
MSUAZM ae hee suse as cuea tse eee nated cook ociue eaten eee 30, 668 217,955 155, 086 45, 559 
Galy:.o2c.. Seca eats Ne Se te ata dale sisie'sinje cs atctibcae we 1, PA Wc tee Sete siete 84, 177 |- 24, 233 
1592) PE CT ee A RNA A PO a 2 RE te eh 182) 397 70, 992 12,024 21, 822 
tmIted CINE OM aac 6 eee eS As re Se ees 2,052 15, 213 799 
PIIEZENIAMG eC Le ce cvcne \Mep eile. caliciw alslecie one oe eel geese emer Ti, 987 '\.. sc ecnsicne | ae eee ad 
MGetiprinndatl sk. oO fos eee, oo. os ae aigy Nah SI ee 9,373 \|-2i. esos eons soe &3 
Waritedistaest ees sete oo 85 o 5. ee ee 1, 434 5, 539 4. docs oa ae ne ei %3 
USGLIVI RSs teen we tatoe aii oss sauce conse obae=cweepacembies oe 1,773 4,995 ||. ..de.0-sc=~ soc eee 
Oier COUNtTIOSs o..0o we asat he vieea Sees eeieas aoe eee 5, 873 875 5, 590 29,040 
3,867,094 | 4,992,814 | 4,789,065 4, 703, 358 














1TIn 1910 and 1911 included in ‘‘ Other countries.” 


No figures for exports by articles and values are available. The report of Mr. Oliver 
shows the principal exports by quantities for 1909, 1910, and 1911 as follows: 


Articles. 1909 1910 1911 









hundredweight. . 12, 100 17,481 34,269 
ES bep eek oumnrne Pounds oh... gee wenn 8, 960 10, 616 
Ree AR eee Eee eee metric tons... 10, 680 11,538 8,121 


? 
do. 213, 060 223, 877 194, 132 
hundredweight. 5, 620 6, 033 i 

dozen..| 14, 139,441 | 10,895,379 | 12, 137,247 

do... 289, 654 442,340 2, 259, 333 

Logs (rough) Se towne sui eee .--metric tons. . 22,213 94, 431 6, 712 

Logs (trimmed) . Bey o Cc Oe rer papas rel ee ee 87, 446 

osts... ~10035'5 51, 398 58, 543 51, 158 

Stakes. . stGOe ccd cae tee canieee 718, 007 618, 484 

DIGOVOTS es ass sco Soda e deid cable cue eee poms «ic Saleibeoa conten do... 169, 582 133,488 | * 10,188 

Boards... -cubic meters. 1 735, B10! lockise soeeaee 4, 958 

MIBEDIACNO wok as sarin cs Mweinnc seco eee oe caer metric (Ons. .|... 2s. -.sus 14, 888 17,185 
Tobacco: 

Para (classified)... -hundredweight. . 20, 500 22, 942 20, 603 

Para (unclassified) BT ee Peer come Serie eS 2,777 

Pito (classified)... - 2 <do- a 73, 980 77,587 101, 197 

Pito (UNCISSIBCE). oo. ccc cco cre nconcnc + came tbmiccenOOacce| > coces sence tl ieeenn cena 2,462 

INGEYOWa2'-dechss code eas cee Beet fee fhe. ee ee he cats 1,660 109 746 

Yerba: 
Grounds Sict<s ---pounds. . 336, 000 237, 263 294, 044 
Wneround >.< S254 os eos bh sicctlns deccen teemasib eden ce ee Gc. sh) 569, 920 | 6, 106, 159 6, 594; 478 





1 Pieces. 


According to the report of United States Consul Cornelius Ferris, jr., of Asuncion, 
the exports to the United States in 1911 invoiced at that consulate were valued at 
$16,668, and consisted of oil of petitgrain worth $15,748 and undressed furs worth $920. 
In 1910 the exports to the United States were valued at $25,056, and consisted of oil of 
petitgrain worth $23,663 and undressed furs worth $1,393. 


FOR 


TY foreign commerce of Venezuela for the year 1912, compiled from official 









Venezuelan reports, amounted to 237,460,351 bolivars, of which 106,574,817 
bolivars were imports and 130,885,534 bolivars exports. The figures for the 
preceding year were: Imports, 95,310,308 bolivars; exports, 117,535,667 bolivars; 
total, 212,845,975 bolivars. There was therefore an increase of 11,264,509 bolivars in 
imports, and 13,349,867 bolivars in exports, or a total increase of 24,614,376. 
Estimating the bolivar at 19.3 cents United States gold, the foreign trade of 
Venezuela for the year 1912 amounted to $45,829,847.74, of which $20,568,939.68 
were imports and $25,260,908.06 exports. The figures for the preceding year reduced 
to United States money were: Imports, $18,394,889.53; exports, $22,684,383.67; total, 
$41,079,273.20. The gain for the year in imports was $2,174,050.15, and in exports 
$2,576,524.39, or a total gain in the foreign commerce of $4,750,574.54. 


IMPORTS. 


The imports by countries of origin for the last four years were as follows: 














1909 1910 1911 | 1912 

WrhitedySpatese- 2 sen sccce cSaeac cece neces ce $3, 151,005.33 | $3,788, 539.40 | $5, 219,558.28 | $6, 832, 437.97 
United Kingdom 2; 348, 36 | 3, 625, 681.31 | 5,253, 864. 77 4, 284, 885. 64 
GRUB et snisisinis= == -'= rece = = 2,075, 569. 83 2, 039, 287.37 3, 195, 945. 22 3, 199, 388. 60 
WRAVGeSi se swaeesoseee eka scence "659, 156. 91 ” 998° 906. 28 1, 857, 564.11 2,616, 400. 06 
Netherlands sncch S<occ6 See teinns sein Ss cred 568, 541.04 907, 004. 60 1: 322, 770. 19 1, 647, 665. 90 
SSaIB Ee octet ssaccc ccna sscccensclesice sles 526, 824. 96 537, 530. 61 666, 350. 54 926, 445. 35 
MEAL ete te Se ciecie ossscssdeceschbadcnetececuce 354, 527. 87 333, 092. 27 597, 329. 42 720, 639. 42 
SR FUnAE AG ece ofate tects os miersttpmoie a wiwlarwnters sisiaisisisie sl] seis eisai arteries e emaeets cteeeee | 128, 522.77 148, 272. 44 
poeta Bee evah hate Sa eclsiome ce llacecn ascites i 
Colombia Pease ae oeseccuissscinee ac ceceasiaes 
Austria-Hungary 1! 
PAT POMUING 22 aco eieccincavess 
(CUT VL SRA as ae eS a ee 
IP BHIMAN Keres case caicratciers wel qaine sac eases 
PES ISHy GUIANA! 5 </<) 5.2 2)cips'sjsie waicics ecicie cs see 
POT LOMRNCO ae eee ee Bee SS ee 
Costa Rica A PA CH ae 9, Bh Lee 2H a 
NIH tes Ane a cae cis area S Sia cis acre Meer eS 
Other enties 2) ok) RRS Re Oy Nigh tee Hela ek 39, 701. 03 LIGSVADGD Sik CARRE RS eee 4k ere 

TRA (och os ae ee anes NR HS 9,766, 181.69 | 12,387, 551.88 | 18,394,889.53 | 20,568, 939.68 

i 











1 Tn 1909 and 1910 included in “‘other countries.’’ 


The principal imports as classified by the customs-house officials were as follows: 

From the United States: Structural steel, 179 tons; building material, iron or steel, 
ceilings, gratings, corrugated roofing, etc., 864 tons; tin-plate manufactures, 42 tons; 
iron tubing, 478 tons; agricultural implements and tools, 517 tons; fence wire, 3,130 
tons; firearms and accessories, 791,387 bolivars; machinery, 924 tons; automobiles, 
604,988 bolivars; electrical apparatus and accessories, 336 tons; rope, 520 tons; print 
paper, 691 tons; rosin, 670 tons; coal, 2,070 tons; calcium carbide, 409 tons; cement, 
8,321 tons; kerosene oil, 5,332 tons; cotton textiles, 2,705,956 bolivars; drugs and 
medicines, 1,121,757 bolivars; butter, 495 tons; lard, 1,640 tons; canned meat and 
fish, 409 tons; biscuits, 570 tons; and wheat flour, 18,246 tons. 

From the United Kingdom: Railway material, 1,320 tons; machinery, 384 tons; 
iron tubing, 211 tons; agricultural implements and tools, 937 tons; automobiles, 10,000 
bolivars; cement, 909 tons; coal, 16,549 tons; sweet meats, 87 tons; sweet biscuits, 
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46 tons; coarse canvas, 1,055,304 bolivars; cotton textiles, 13,846,447 bolivars; sewing 
and embroidery thread, 104 tons; and wool textiles, 285,076 bolivars. 

From Germany: Agricultural implements and tools, 216 tons; machinery, 275 tons; 
bottles, 3,156 tons; calcium carbide, 170 tons; cement, 2,968 tons; malted barley, 693 
tons; rice, 4,457 tons; butter, 329 tons; beer, 304,089 bolivars; drugs and medicines, 
574,571 bolivars; glassware, 232 tons; cotton textiles, 2,092,860 bolivars; and wool 


textiles, 226,101 bolivars. 
Imports by ports. 





LOTT: 1912. 
Bolivars. Bolivars. 

LOCATE VE SI ge RCN 41, 809,505 | La Guaira........-..-...... , 48,296. 901 
PUPRCANINO nits a fage ee pm yo ps ine 20; 092, 409 | Maracaibo: .. 2.22. eee 23, 503, 976 — 
Puerto Cabello. .......---..-- 17, 537,531 |, Puerto Cabello. . .<......- 17, 685, 874 
Ciudad Bolivar. .......--.-- 10, 816, 913 | Ciudad Bolivar. .........-- 10, 564, 564 
RC TPAG oe. a i > tle w'® om bial ope 2, Aid; BAT | COTUID ANOS, sien 78 a= i ee 2, 759, 012 
HANA PACR or cos at miele Cae 19:1'70.4) “Imataca.. 2.) acer ote Aes 972, 200 
Tig VOIR. « o2cec sce wiesein = Soe ks) lg ee Oe i Oe oi 684, 713 
PYG SUCTOs «ace reise ent 286, 909 | Puerto Sucre........------- 668, 050 
Cano Colorado. i = ace ajnie~ == 627, 285 | Cafio Colorado. .....------- 522, 810 
Cristobal Colon.......-.-.--- 246, 735 | Cristobal Colon.......-.---. 348, 138 
Guamtae See eee ees WOMUTSt FGuantas sc! ees. soe oe 321, 718 © 
PAWIDSAAES - =<! <jate ae tid iciele's hm « 190,198 |. Pampatar.« 0c 2c5-<.22) 2283 191, 317 
BiB AUTONIO......ccseseeeee es sae a eaceee San Antonio. .-220-2-2-\22e8 56, 544 

Motul: ..: teks? c's 95, 310, 308 Petals ie ake ae 106, 574, 817 


Not included in the total of imports above were the imports by postal packages 

weighing 192,078 kilos, from the following countries: France, 66,734 kilos; Germany, 
54,625 kilos; Italy, 28,152 kilos; United States, 21,750 kilos; Netherlands, 7,288 kilos; 
Spain, 1,418 kilos; the United Kinedom, 1,027 kilos; Switzerland, 245 kilos; Belgium, 
27 kilos; Colombia, 29 kilos; and ‘Aveiro Hin gary, 141 kilos. 


Imports by countries, 1912. 


LA GUAIRA. MARACAIBO—continued. 
Bolivars. 
Tarted States! :< 3.0... 25-22. 14, 247, 204 Bolivars. 
ES a Ce 11, 788, 460 | Spain........-------------+- 625, 793 
United Kingdom...........- 8, 709, 740 | France...-...-..----------- 416, 316 
Germany..........-.-------- 5,260,655 | Belgium........------------ 394, 816 
Netherlands............-..-- 3,739, 157 | Curacao.....-.-------------- 44,307 — 
SA oe cal) santas wed ont e 2,587,747 | Austria~-Hungary........-.-- 31, 979 
ee RRR ES Re RT TE ND 1, 666, 101 ee 
1 ETE aah ea a a 227,175 ote reten eerie aeons 25, 5052 
Cutadaon £2. Oe eee 268 53, 467 
Metaicdad sei. Sere: RS 4,130 PUERTO CABELLO. 
Byeab Phincctena lia SAM ole 5 ited United Kingdom.........-... _ 5, 455, 180 
na RN Ti Oe PPE tis tf DO nited States. <<. sciaas 24s sjey eee 
Potaless gsc tue be 48, 296, 901 | Germany....-.....---------- 3,178, 967 
== | Netherlands...........--.--- 1,706,446 
a Ba TET AR Syaiticc sfeacta-ctesmeeae 1, 161, 385 
United Stategse we. deen aeae 9.429%, 198) |:dtalyeient ising Shien mines als 882, 793 
Germany............-------- 5,555,451 | France..........---.---+----- 808, 920 
United Kingdom.........--- 5,500,007 | Belgium..........---------- 79, 741 
Mihaly. otis edie aieg ali ara $29. 083,,|, CUTACROs caniid werlvias - seri ES 2, 147 


Netherlands..» -Jos...i6 - dae 679, 086 | Austria-Hungary.....------- 5, 930 
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Imports by countries, 1912—Continued. 


PUERTO CABELLO—continued. 


Bolivars. 
bre tult Fs URE Ae iA 8 rae Ae ae 300 
OU cr el eI Babes 192 
ANG eH IA a ah 17, 685, 874 
CIUDAD BOLIVAR. 
Wrntedeotates 2S sso os 4,751, 043 
PECRENOMLVSe seiccce ace peincac wen OUT, LoL 
United Kingdom............ 1, 775, 663 
iNenveriamds)¢o'e. 725/420. 54 884, 992 
ITEM C0 EG Pa ea 331, 333 
TAN COs S275 sc) foals eae eet EE 314, 682 
11S espe ISS et oot ge a Ae 242, 751 
SCENE SEE Ss Se Se ee 237, 353 
16) 5] 53 1 Tir ee ae eal 13, 421 
LD yeaetmave ra Least Ns Si a aa An Se cys 6, 176 
Phe ee ys re 10, 564, 564 
CARUPANO. 
Netherlands................. 1,089, 619 
Winited States........2%..... 557, 483 
United Kingdom............ 339, 959 
RCRA Ve eccics ses 202 e482 266, 141 
Fura COM eee eset 228, 099 
Spans es. ..2. ae 168, 355 
Mbp dre tee 109, 356 
Mota yas 525) ONS hy 2 2, 759, 012 
IMATACA. 
United) States 2... 5.25 ek 957, 411 
5 LITO (6 E20 Gees ee 13, 159 
Perrin Guiana... 2 2c. 2 1, 630 
NG) 22 | eed ee eee aa ed 972, 200 
LA VELA. 
Watted: States! .2 222202022252 213, 670 
United Kingdom............ 210, 368 
Clenminmny gsc dee cce se sete 22 = ee 170, 779 
Netheflands...........-2222: 41, 070 
UIERCAOEE ceca ne re Seen rae 19, 288 
Belin 222 ee ea 18, 201 | 
SS FOR TET Ly AN eg 9, 737 | 
PortovRicoe.! be) ae ee 1, 600 | 
AN} 225] DE 8 So ane ee SO 684, 713 








PUERTO SUCRE. 


WmitedsStates tees ess seca 
INetherlands2 528.20 .-6o25 a5 
United Kingdom............ 
ARHINITC ad aes so bs eae 


CANO COLORADO. 


muted States !aseee-eeeaee 
United Kingdom............. 
FUT as Wyre, See Ce 


CRISTOBAL COLON. 


Rrinid ad sss sae Sees 
Wnited)Statest.-.----s5seo22 


GUANTA. 


Wimi¢eds Statestemees sess ss ae 
Netherland saan see 2 See 


Mitel So ec mines a he 

United Kingdom............ 

Total te: 2uha- kaos ee 
PAMPATAR. 

Germanys se eee ee 22 


Winitedtstatesss.. setae sae se 
TT rant G12 Cea a ep eee 


| United Kingdom............ 


Belomanh ts Sea 0 Fo Pe oa 
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Bolivars. 
317, 021 
227, 306 

98, 615 


668, 050 


264, 393 
92, 110 
81, 922 
32, 460 
29, 661 
22, 264 


522, 810 


296, 435 
43, 833 
7, 250 
620 


348, 138 


184, 676 
132, 542 
2, 500 
2, 000 


321, 718 


104, 919 
34, 488 
23, 734 
17, 838 

5, 338 
5, 000 


191, 317 


VENE ZU 


CO Res 
$45,829,847. 74 


Yj 


NITED STATES 


$ 6,832,437,977 
UNITED KINGDO 
$4, 284,885.64 


ER COUNTRIE 






















$2,616 ,400.06 






UNITED STATES 
$9, 907, 603.84 






GERMANY 
43,942, 708,60 
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EXPORTS. 


The exports by countries for the last four years were as follows: 















1909 1910 1911 1912 

Wmte GIS tates. cijseteicte c'est cicleles & isis $6, 078,126.70 | $6,305, 485.61 | $7,083, 261.05 $9, 907, 603. 84 
TANGO. iaicivcispoacc qessecensicisisessacice 5, 134, 468. 30 5, 625, 845. 09 6, 120, 445. 11 6, 822, 992. 15 
Gemiiny. See See eas 1,071, 292. 09 2,313, 556. 46 4, 269, 210. 96 3, 942, 708. 60 
Beat Ne reine eet erect iaiseistna se a sinha tied 553, 139.91 722, 498. 13 1, 308, 334.37 1, 464, 377. 45 
mitedekanedomy lee tetas eo cee emacs 1, 650, 125. 76 2, 103, 907. 94 1, 266, 377. 22 1, 038, 550. 94 
MUTATE Aa ot oe Le ok Seer cE nS. obama hes ad a alstaye «clears 781, 824. 86 586, 812. 63 
CCE EY) Th fA a A ra A WA EE Va ee (ce ae 700, 229. 73 417, 787. 29 
Netherlands Wee seb eek ascitic 2 1, 076, 679.57 660, 092. 40 363, 365. 74 294, 563. 54 
PAMISIMIA ELVIN GARY’ « os\2 dis cicjers sic sieie's)ai cia 111, 721. 52 80, 155. 61 283, 629. 72 271, 259. 94 
UIE 2 SALAS ER SO a ES Lae Le a a al ak 142, 504. 92 212, 501.09 
Tce haa ee AO nee eee Cad heen etm ae aaa aie ec |e Sey eee a es 50, 129. 43 114, 765. 89 
PAGO TTC Hg CUI ATL Ae popana ct te otal sical =e layai stat srabepall(@ic (ate = olcjajcromste) sie tatel letene tc pala erernaralayd 41, 726. 60 91, 182. 84 
BRIGISHMG UTA Nie oA SES alia sale tasers 3] Cottle Sele AN Maya a eiatore' a bt yerets VANOSB V4 YES ae ede 
LOT Tee er EEE rte cea i Te | cnet ciel yatta el Pe ches ch sedan 95, 409. 55 72, 246. 84 
Carter a eee eee Se ee at ee cule dalleegsinicla aikia S8 slahela al| Seema elaiciaatatare adie 4,911.85 |. 10, 339. 96 
OLLO RICO She ajare Maes beehe is Meets telaceeicl| a sites os ors a Stas Skil Spaeige aye < alctele <tela 4, 681. 40 6, 170.79 
CMD ee re eee eee tte GAD sane areail Eble arsigielea serge nell u clolsieicjaje cium e.sle 153, 504. 29 4,375.89 
AVG TIEN Tike pe ee ee clare ne are TNS ale eral ere njcre Sls) cle eats atl ajel| elael oie oma/sievaveivie fatal] rela ele mieeeatancia leafs 1, 275.91 
PANAMA eee ciceevals aisinjcisicia's aaia silane rae Si E'|edhcial nina sielaaielAtcje eoiniele ee sieieis ciaweielasaelydc saan mens 834. 71 
Granada and Tobago } 608. 91 557. 76 
PRK CV 2s oe cc eretaeie ale 142282) pee eek ats oer 
Ophercountres ere esse onset uence SRT eH EPA || DAB YUPR7ie) IIE a cepaaeeeeanes| poousactaascasee 
Ota ests close leh siteaeebee 16, 028, 635.10 | 17, 748,570.03 | 22, 684,383.67 25, 260, 908. .6 





1 The figures for 1909 and 1910 for the United Kingdom include those of Trinidad, British Guiana, Granada, 
and Tobago; for the Netherlands, Curacao; and for France, French Guiana. 
2 In 1909 and 1910 included in ‘‘ Other countries.”’ 


The principai articles of export for the last three years were as follows: 





















1910 1911 1912 
Bolivars. Bolivars. Bolivars. 
WORCE REE ne eee. ceo bieae cyanea es ce am ode eevee ROE eh a = 41, 713, 856 59, 016, 625 78, 702, 479 
(CHYETO UE ASR Ae ic a eee ne eet See ns ee ee 17, 521, 938 18, 659, 956 12, 009, 555 
PB cll vitesse ce sameeren ce tee seit citer e em esinenecebewonmene 11, 367, 369 12, 689, 473 9, 156, 784 
Catiletnides ane ceo Le 2 Late cea antieee aetcosemeaiee 4,831, 503 6, 049, 127 6, 595, 162 
GaoatandyaGiskins 33% occ ee aciek ene orice Ce eens ae wee 1, 970, 561 2, 654, 492 4,073,015 
TRE) OC SOG AM Sas ee RCE EES COIS OS EEO OSES Scere Sea es 4,414, 193 2, 667, 910 3, 187, 345 
Col ee Fee Eee we ee cte cyte oe aca cee naka memes uee S 1, 604, 553 3, 337, 886 3, 027, 107 
COPPELOKe Nee tease cece scae cae ee eeiwine wine cues emiesieiioesie sie 785, 000 1,310, 400 1, 662, 800 
PAS DeLee ao ee ee eae west Feed Lblecinn ac esicince ae cee 948, 876 1,386, 184 1,573, 002 
Heron\plumes((aigrettes) soo scesss es eso eee seers ai 697, 378 1, 605, 423 1,332, 897 
IBCEN CACHE Re Se oe sss es Z 1, 004, 353 1,081, 046 1, 067, 291 
Ponkahbeans) oer ce sa wed myMC Shs, hI oe tee eae 33, 187 710, 742 762, 022 
TBSRGL TREE 1ST ifs) sea RSI is i eb Lae ae 177,577 179, 866 601, 362 
PD VACHIN GIS ie ee sem ules edna ays acho ra us MO Es Ee 549, 011 835, 424 434, 587 
MCE TS INS a Ce Oe ae oe Seb te ea ea, kas ek baal 279, 308 296, 901 414, 502 
EVANS eT pr eal os Se EE Se el Si a Ean RU fea 766, 049 744, 646 317, 625 
BAlSAIMNO Nh COPAIa Me se cas Sel nomi ecls Ge seme ee Res so ar melt coils 225, 949 271,030 200, 300 
IBOATS ea eee cori cicin aie Sic ae mlereisiees Fee MES is auiae aiaciave oie 409, 130 242, 500 168, 795 
COLORS AE Sie a ee A Se ys are i ee reeupeng ce ae 65, 550 219, 226 144, 789 
FHTFOZETIND ER Lely 2 wel a Soe Nyaa te cia asie ee ps eae aa ene EST ih. 393, 915 540, 316 144, 613 
ESSE, SEE HILT 2 ON EE ea A OO A Seared coe Oh A eee pty 68, 100 290, 465 102, 140 
COCONUTSH SR eee kek ome baila aesianiereclalslomiatee es watuiele ayaa vere Saloate ee 59, 851 219, 461 87, 035 








Coffee: In 1912 the exports of coffee were principally to the United States, 31,986,381 
bolivars; to France, 22,146,439 bolivars; to Germany, 13,753,775 bolivars; to Spain, 
6,131,970 bolivars; to the Netherlands, 1,126,068 bolivars; and to the United King- 
dom, 25,520 bolivars. 

Cacao: In 1912 the exports of cacao were principally to France, 5,605,215 bolivars; 
to the United States, 2,063,195 bolivars; to Spain, 1,429,332 bolivars; to Germany, 
426,463 bolivars; to the Netherlands, 225,603 bolivars; and to tae United Kingdom, 
162,942 bolivars. 
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Balaté: In 1912 the exports of balat&é were principally to Germany, 3,331,606 
bolivars; to France, 3,122,631 bolivars; to the United States, 1,498,169 bolivars; and 
to the United Kingdom, 1,177,251 bolivars. 

Cattle hides: In 1912 the exports of cattle hides were principally to the United 
States, 4,964,400 bolivars; to Germany, 851,672 bolivars; to France, 158,141 bolivars; 
to the United Kingdom, 119,061 bolivars; and to the Netherlands, 57,081 bolivars. 

Goat and kid skins: In 1912 the exports under this heading were principally to the 
United States, 1,922,269 bolivars; to Curacao, 806,642 bolivars; and to France, 138,616 
bolivars. 

Rubber: In 1912 the exports of rubber were principally to the United States, 
2,083,212 bolivars; to Germany, 702,480 bolivars; to the United Kingdom, 356,803 
bolivars; and to France, 44,685 bolivars. 

Gold: In 1912 the exports of gold were principally to the United Kingdom, 1,366,049 
bolivars; to the Wnited States, 339,338 bolivars; to France, 58,107 holivars; and to 
Germany, 128,393 bolivars. 

Copper ore: All the copper ore, amounting to 1,662,800 bolivars, went to the United 
Kingdom. 

Asphalt: In 1912 practically all the asphalt, worth 1,523,000 bolivars, was exported 
to the United States. 

Heron plumes (aigrettes): In 1912 the exports under this heading were principally 
to France, 509,491 bolivars; to the United States, 392,443 bolivars; to Germany, 
280,871 bolivars; and to the United Kingdom, 108,153 bolivars. 

Tonka beans: In 1912 the exports of tonka beans were principally to the United 
States, 715,530 bolivars, and to Germany, 45,492 bolivars. 

Bird feathers: In 1912 the exports of bird feathers were principally to France, 
563,055 bolivars; to the United Kingdom, 17,222 bolivars; to Germany, 11,915 boli- 
vars; and to the United States, 2,320 bolivars. 

Dividivi: In 1912 the exports of dividivi were principally to Germany, 397,379 
bolivars, and to France, 13,283 bolivars. 

Deerskins: In 1912 the exports of deerskins were principally to the United States, 
404,403 bolivars, and to Germany, 5,514 bolivars. 





Exports by ports. 
LOT 1912. 
Bolivars. Bolivars. 

Mamcarbo: : 4 <4 t-.. cans 34, 565, 996 | Maracaibo..........-..---. 44, 270, 403 
Puerto Cabello. ........... 27,342,994 | Puerto Cabello.......:....-. 32, 185, 778 
Ciudad Bolivar. .........-- 23, 863, 417 | Ciudad Bolivar. ........... 22, 868, 036 
Bn UaIra. | aide bah < ine pa 20; See, 200 La RAPS. es wene tee ee 21, 277, 368 
AO SHITVANOW o: sig teats to hey 3, 989, 797°) Carupano. .......2...22.:. 202° 
Cafio Colorado. ........2.-- 2, 069, 445 | Cafio Colorado. .........-.-- 1, 952, 229 
Cristobal Colom iene Yee 2, 388, 911 | Cristobal Colon........-..--: 1, 807, 465 
Puerto Sucre. s-see oe saeee 608, 600 | Puerto Sucre.........------ 1, 562, 232 
TA Velac ool sce. ee aoe 7g Te Vila ee. : 
Pampatam sie) oe toe 460,114] Pampaitet 2.2 3.01/ 3.42 aae 345, 467 
GAM aio stele eee nak aoe Mees SES, O15 | G@amdan op eek ek ee ats ie 332, 114 
TROT CR iil Ss cutitn pias Doses ite pe ieuele os BE Ie PROB kb ld nly al scree 227, 940 
SAM AA CORIO ss enue sc SW Re hee ee BE San Autonio.....-/-:¢efo-ee 80, 800 

DGtalccer ate 117, 535, 666 | Rp eeat SLND ee res ch 130, 885, 534 


COMMERCE OF VENEZUELA FOR 1912. 


MARACAIBO. 
Bolivars. 
Wateds States. oo5..62../b< 31, 668, 233 
RITA Sain apie tha aia elsiele iad 9, 274, 183 
IPAM COs Sica se cotta see oa 1, 591, 863 
WUTACAO Meee ee asics nett saee'e 1, 129, 483 
\ Clas ey set 05 ACI ae, a ee ee 276, 836 
1G) i eA ne 216, 304 
United Kingdom............ 61, 376 
Mepmenandsy 2. jssof022 2.5. 27, 972 
Poriopeieds Mu es eee eb 235,200 
PIETER ECs Soho Vie We ep ele h 920 
pL Otaliee kh elect a tian | th 44, 270, 403 
. PUERTO CABELLO. 
AN Ce Hts eee Oi a LS 15, 792, 013 
SERRE a eS eee 4, 956, 862 
Genmanyon = ove bl ocd oe 3,911, 864 
Wanted) States)... 22.2552... 2, 892, 157 
Wuntted Kinedom...... 22..¢- 2, 127, 600 
Austria-Hungary :.:.2.2.2.4- 878, 956 
Netherlands: 2. 22..6 2065.25. 615, 996 
(BEIT 1 a eee ee Oe 539, 697 
Aiheiiyaete NCA Ue ak 279, 968 
CITA cA eee ees Haus Ne 95, 842 
Cri 2) ste ae eg 53, 079 
Ci Oc) ee arr 21,173 
[DTS OG tg [a at oe oe 11, 900 
Jebhienoit ee eetearie hs Gee ee 4,325 
Porto Rico. (2... eageseaee- 3, 850 
Motalszwee yl shah ros 32, 185, 778 
CIUDAD BOLIVAR. 

Waited Statess seh 2 42. 7, 959, 334 
12 STC) Re ee er cee a 5, 518, 736 
Germany ou2tes-2-525--45.2... 5, 446, 491 
United Kingdom............ 3,042, 687 

TS SL egg ub enna Ae 515, 818 | 
Brench Guiana: $202.4 625222 369, 970 
Be lernns tae es. eka obey 15, 000 
x00 cl SR ar beat .. 22, 868, 036 

LA GUAIRA 

ELT GT Ge eS eee go eR oO 9, 101, 862 | 
Umited. States..: 2202 .s2c<52e 6, 410, 021 
Palueete nen eau sae we coke ad by OuOSh: 140 
Germativesssnascie not tee oo AAO 157, 

Netherlands: 2s9uekeets tien 881, 677 | 


t 





Exports by countries, 1912. 
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LA GUAIRA—continued. 
Bolivars. 
Mee ania sais 2 sti y lens he 604, 770 
Austria-Hungary............ 526, 536 
United Kingdom............ 145, 844 
{5-Ye) fer es Bipke ieey Se a ee a 39, 945 
ARN Ae oie muerte cite ose 20, 363 
(Ola) Kaye ov ee A cee ee 16, 700 
Wenmark ase. BoC. fe 2 6, 611 
Cursea oats cise sie sheet Pe Sigua 6, 240 
Canbbarabs Saelk a riteis ak l 1, 500 
Al itauletis. 2 ane ee eee 21, 277, 368 
CARUPANO. 
1 ED) aCe ele OL get NE MS 1, 748, 688 
Span rarer sk We Ue Ma ROS Ring aa 
Waited Statess Gas. 20s. ck 220, 397 
a OEG PVG IAS pada AMAL eR 150, 126 
Germamyp jesse) <2 4 as enne 80, 600 
Deter CONG ise 2, 789, 255 
CANO COLORADO. 
WnaitednStatesssesee 2. se ee 1, 523, 300 
Mirinidade seen Wa. a | 428, 929 
Total osic cra aac 1, 952, 229 
CRISTOBAL COLON. 
Pranidad!. sears = sibiee sine 1, 807, 465 
PUERTO SUCRE. 
ra CG2 eae sey eevee po 1, 416, 963 
Wited) States :2. +. ices 142, 669 
Aint Ade sheer sh een 2, 400 
Netherland Seases sees ae 200 
i Bo ez Lege a 1, 562, 232 
| LA VELA. 
Curacagueeee Bess Ree ee ae 916, 379 
Gemmanyer soi. o2 ee ee 157, 418 
WnitediStatesss 2 = 2essss ee ee 107, 760 
IRtOiAiO) LANCOns bdo uetoos abe 4, 890 
AG Sa Rec 1, 186, 447 
PAMPATAR 

Branice swe ks Sy hae ee 2 187, 166 
Waa ts B02 sien, SeRgs gt e e 61, 919 
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Exports by countries, 1912—Continued. 


PAMPATAR—continued. GUANTA—continued. 
Bolivars. Bolivars. 
WnitedStates..2:uhjsc-4: 2 se 47: 000.) Garacaas. ss. tossgecn ees 15, 470 
Germany. . ri Raa id 44,815 | United Mangddm tsetse 3, 586 
Granada al ‘Dobares: ie are 2, 890 o_o 
Curatansee ue es eke 1, 287 Total......-..-------- 332, 114 
Methertands: 552-25. eee 390 ‘ie eae 
ge He ele ANN 345, 467 | United States.....-.-.-.....- 217, 800 
Se I ote sre ee 10, 140 
GUANTA _ oi 
United States 2e. 146, 064 Total s22.2.2 ease 227, 940 
French Guiana. .....------- 102, 480 ¢ 
PrN Were OF. Sone 3 hale nav 34, 014 SAN ANTONIO. 





WaOGad | ....>. MSs2 Ae. ’ 30, 500 | Colombia... 22 - "2... 5.02 cae 80, 800 





« 





On May 7 last Dr. Saenz Peijia, President of the Argentine Republic, 
read an interesting MESSAGE to the National Congress on the occas- 
sion of the inauguration of its regular sessions for 1913, reviewing the 
principal events of the past year and commenting upon the present 
condition of the country. The Executive states that the foreign 
relations of the Argentine Government remain cordial with all the 
world. Ambassadors and ministers plenipotentiary on special mis- 
sion to the United States, England, France, Germany, and Italy have 
been appointed to repay the visits of the special representatives of 
those countries who attended the celebrations of the Centenary of 
Argentine Independence in 1910. The boundary survey between 
Argentina and Bolivia, in accordance with the protocol signed in La 
Paz on September 15, 1911, is being carried forward. Survey monu- 
ments are now being erected along the boundary line of southern 
Argentina and Chile, and the survey of the boundary between 
Argentina and Paraguay has been resumed along the upper course of 
the Pilcomayo River in the Chaco region. The federal revenues for 
1912 were 405,237,115.89 pesos. The agricultural crops of the 
country occupied 21,884,000 hectares of land in 1912, or 1,109,000 
hectares more than in 1911. The area sown in alfalfa alone in 1912 
was 5,955,000 hectares, and the combined harvests of wheat, linseed, 
oats, and corn in 1912 was 13,000,000 tons. The live stock in the 
country is estimated at over 28,500,000 head of cattle and 80,000,000 
head of sheep. The length of the Government railways at the close 
of 1912 was 5,616 kilometers, and the total length of the railways of 
the republic at the beginning of the present year was 32,624 kilo- 
meters, not including exclusively private or industrial lines. The 
First COMMERCIAL CONGRESS of the Argentine Republic was held 
in Rosario in 1911, the Second Congress met in Mendoza in April, 1913, 
and the Third Commercial Congress will convene in Tucuman in 
May, 1915. The Second Commercial Congress was divided into seven 
sections as follows: Transportation, Boards of Trade, Bankruptcy, 
Industries, Credits, Legislation, and Patents. May 23 last was 
the FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the concession authorizing 
William Wheelwright to form a company for the construction and 
exploitation of the Central Argentine Railway between Buenos Aires, 
Rosario, and Cordoba. The Cordoba end of the line wasnot completed 
until 1870, during which year the entire railway was opened to public 
traffic. TOBACCO AND COTTON of a fine quality grow luxu- 
riantly on the mountain slopes and in the valleys of the Province of 
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Cordoba. The quantity produced at the present time is insufficient 
to supply the local demand, and especially is this true of cotton, the 
annual imports of raw and spun cotton amounting to more than 
3,000,000 pesos, and of cotton fabrics more than 50,000,000 pesos. 
The growing of cotton and the manufacture of cotton goods are 
industries which can be enormously developed in the Argentine 
Republic. Press reports state that capital has been secured for 
the construction of a railway from Salta, Argentine Republic, via 
Huaitiquina, to a point on the Pacific coast of Chile (probably Anto- 
fagasta). When this line is completed the time necessary to travel 
from Buenos Aires to Panama will be shortened a number of days. 
An end of the week TELEGRAPHIC LETTER service, with a 
minimum of 20 words at the rate of 20 cents Argentine gold each, 
has been established between the Argentine Republic and Great 
Britain. A postal MONEY ORDER convention has been made 
between Costa Rica and the Argentine Republic. The franc is made 
the unit of exchange. A plant has been erected by Rode & 
Tissier at Pergamino, Province of Buenos Aires, for the exploitation 
of FROZEN HARES. The official bulletin of March 5, 1913, 
publishes the official STAMP LAW TARIFFS applying on contracts, 
deeds, etc. The variation is from 20 centavos to 2,000 peso..—On 
April1, 1913, the cityof BUENOS AIRKS had a population of 1,444,082 
souls. The estimated REVENUES of the municipality of Buenos 
Aires in 1913 are 48,334,742.61 pesos. During the first quarter 
of 1913 the exports of CEREALS from the Argentine Republic 
amounted to 3,030,114 tons, or about 2,000,000 more than during the 
same period of the previous year. 





























~ Fe - 5 
The protocol signed in Arica on May 3 last, between the repre- 
sentatives of the Governments of Bolivia and Chile, specified, in 


accordance with article 13 of the Treaty of Peace and Amity cele- 
brated between the two Governments in October, 1904, that the 


term of 15 years for the TRANSFER OF THE BOLIVIAN SEC- ~ 


TION OF THE ARICA TO LA PAZ RAILWAY by the Government 
of Chile to the Government of Bolivia, shall be counted from May 3, 
1913. In 1909 the LLALLAGUA TIN COMPANY began investi- 
gations looking to the storing of the waters of the Catavi and Uncia 
Rivers for the purpose of developing light and power to be used in 
their mining, smelting, and refining operations. An experienced 
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hydroelectric engineer made a careful examination of the surround- 
ing country and found at a distance of about 15 kilometers from the 
mines a natural storage basin comprising an area of about 9,000 
hectares. Wagon roads were constructed to this basin, and the work 
of building a wall having a base 35 meters wide, a height of 58 
meters, and a thickness at the top of about 5 meters was begun in 
September, 1911, and completed in February, 1913. The waters col- 
lected now form a lake 64 kilometers long and 54 meters deep at the 
base of the retaming wall with an estimated water content of 15,000,000 
cubic meters. The entire cost of the work has been, approximately, 
750,000 bolivianos. The turbines of the company commenced to 
operate in March last, and according to reports have proven most 
satisfactory. The National TELEGRAPH SCHOOL at La Paz 
closed its entrance list for the present term on May 13 last. The 
school is well equipped with up-to-date apparatus, and has adopted 
a thorough course of instruction suited to the needs of the pupils. 
Engineer Luis Varnoux has made a detailed DRAWING or plan of the 
National Territory of Colonias for the Government of Bolivia.—The 
department of public instruction of the Government of Bolivia has con- 
tracted with the director of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE of the city 
of La Paz for a continuation of the institute for a period of nine years 
beginning with 1913. The school is to provide accommodations for a 
large number of boardingand day pupils. The present corps of instruc- 
tors are North Americans and the most up-to-date teaching methods 
used in the United States at the present time have been adapted to the 
needs of Bolivian students. The school will receive a subvention of 
28,000 bolivianos annually from the Bol:vian Government during the 
period mentioned. Forty free scholarships in the institute are placed 
at the disposal of the Government. The municipality of La Paz 
has authorized Franco Bros. to establish a system of Decauville 
TRAMWAYS in the Federal capital, the construction work to be done’ 
under the supervision of the municipal engineers. The city of La 
Paz is entitled to a reduction of 60 per cent in the regular tariff 
freight rates on material belonging to the municipality transported 
over the Decauville line. A DENTAL COLLEGE, annexed to 
the Medical College of the city of La Paz, has been founded in the 
Federal capital by Dr. Nestor Morales V. and his colleagues. The 
school is under the direction of Dr. Carlos Suarez, who proposes to 
make it one of the great dental colleges of South America. The 
CUSTOMHOUSE at Xipamano, established last year in one of the 
rubber exporting districts of the Territory of Colonias, collected 
export taxes on shipments of crude rubber from September 10, 1912, 
to January 1, 1913, amounting to 55,237 bolivianos. 























The holding of a UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION at Sao Paulo to 
commemorate the hundredth anniversary of Brazilian Independence 
is already being discussed. This exposition is to take place in 1922. 
The committee of engineers appointed by the Government of the 
State of Sado Paulo has several plans under consideration and work 
will be begun shortly. It is probable that the different exposition 
buildings will be erected around the Monument of Independence or 
in the Braz quarter. During the first four months of the present 
year 31,846 IMMIGRANTS landed at Sao Paulo. According to 
the latest census, taken in January, 1913, and published on May 15, 
the POPULATION of the city of Rio de Janeiro, capital of the 
Republic, reached 975,782 inhabitants. In 1912 the CUSTOMS 
RECEIPTS amounted to 49,254 contos gold and 74,000 contos paper, 
or an increase of 5,456 contos gold and 6,305 contos paper, compared 
with the preceding year. At the request of the State of Sao 
Paulo, the minister of foreign affairs will ask the Spanish Govern- 
ment to FACILITATE THE ENTRY of publications and samples of 
products sent to the exhibit which is maintained by the State of 
Sao Paulo in Spain for the purpose of developing the commercial 
relations, which lately show a constant increase. On May 12, during 
the visit of the Spanish mission, an official Spanish chamber of com- 
merce was established, which is composed of the leading members 
of the Colony. Under the presidency of Viscount Sakal, the 
“Brazil Takushoku Kaiska Colonizing Co.’ was organized, with a 
capital of 1,000,000 yen, for the purpose of establishing a COLONY 
OF 20,000 LABORERS in the Iguape Valley, State of Sao Paulo, 
for the cultivation on a large scale of rice and other products. On 
May 6, 1,500 Japanese laborers landed at Santos and 1,500 more 
were expected on the 16th. A decree of June 13, 1913, authorizes 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 5 per cent interest-bearing 
BONDS, not exceeding 5,000 contos paper, in payment of loans due 
or which may become due by virtue of the contract made for the 
sanitation and dredging of the rivers which flow into Rio de Janeiro 
Bay. The interest on these bonds will be paid semiannually, and 
amortization is provided for at the rate of one-half per cent per an- 
num. An AGRICULTURAL AND VETERINARY SCHOOL was 
opened on July 4 of the present year in the Federal capital in honor 
of the anniversary of the independence of the United States of America 
and in acknowledgment of the attentions shown the minister of for- 
eign relations of Brazil during his recent visit to the United States. 
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The department of industry, agriculture, and commerce has requested 
bids for the construction of IMMIGRANT HOTELS in Belem and 
Manaos. On June 5 an agreement was made between the Federal 
Government and the State of Para concerning the reduction of 
TAXES ON RUBBER produced in that State, and regarding the 
establishment of protective measures on rubber from the Acre Ter- 
ritory. Under this arrangement the Federal Government is to main- 
tain at Belem an experimental station to cultivate and study rubber 
and other valuable industria! and food plants. A rubber refinery 
and manufacturing plant will also be located there by the Federal 
Government, and railway lines will be built into the interior. The 
Government will also conduct an agricultural and breeding station on 
the island of Marajo, engage in fishing near Belem, and establish hos- 
pitals at Concepcion de Araguaya and at a convenient point near the 
Xingu and Tapajos Rivers. Beginning with 1914 the State of Para 
will reduce the importation tax on rubber 10 per cent annually for a 
period of five vears, and will invest 5 per cent of the import tax on 
rubber in the improvement of means of communication. The new 
TARIFFS OF THE CENTRAL RAILWAY of Brazil became effec- 
tive on July 1 of the present vear. There was a general increase in 
rates. On September 7 of the present year a RUBBER EXPO- 
SITION, held under the auspices of the society for the protection of 
rubber and the development of the rubber industry, will be inau- 
gurated in the Monroe Palace and annexed buildings in the city of 
Rio de Janeiro. Much interest is being shown in rubber circles in the 
exposition and in the proposals of the society for the protection of 
the industry by manufacturing in the Republic rubber articles now 
produced abroad. The Portuguese Government has sent a delega- 
tion to Rio de Janeiro for the purpose of formulating and signing a 
treaty of peace and amity with Brazil. Brazil has officially adopted 
the meridian of Greenwich for reckoning time in the Republic. Four 
official time zones have been established, with an hour’s difference 
between the time, in reference to Greenwich time in each one of them, 




















TION CO., an ener winine corporation of New York City, to do 
business in the Republic of Chile. The capital of the company is 
$1,000,000. The headquarters of its operations in Chile are at 
Antofagasta. The enterprise is reported to have bought the Chuqui- 
camata and other mines in the vicinity of Antofagasta, and to have 
obtained property and concessions in Chile valued at £500,000. In 
addition to this the company is said to have available $5,000,000 to 
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develop its business——On April 21 last the department of public 
works took over the OSORNO TO PUERTO MONTT RAILWAY, 
so that now journeys can be made from Valparaiso to that port by 
rail as well as by water, the trip by rail occupying 52 hours. The 
distance is 1,269 kilometers and the cost of a first-class railway ticket 
between the two places is 51.30 pesos, and of a second-class ticket, 
29.90 pesos. The department of industry of the Government of 
Chile has authorized the investment of 32,000 pesos in providing a 
potable WATER SUPPLY for the city of La Ligua. The RESER- 
VOIR for the Temuco potable water installation has been com- 
pleted, and steps are actively being taken to connect the reservoir 
with the water mains of the city. The plans for supplying 
IQUIQUE with potable water have been approved by the department 
of public works. The water will be brought from Chiutaguay Canyon, 
the estimated cost of the installation being 1,760,000 pesos, paper, 
and 2,680,000 pesos gold. The CAUQUENES WATERWORKS 
have been completed. The Rancagua GOLD MINING CO. has 
been organized with a capital of 600,000 pesos. The borings for 
PETROLEUM at Ancud have been discontinued, and the representa- 
tive of the department of industry of the Chilean Government has ex- 
pressed the opinion that no oil exists in that immediate vicinity. 
The Chilean commission of the Panama-Pacific EXPOSITION has 
requested an appropriation from the Congress of Chile amounting 
to 2,500,000 pesos, and has applied for 60,000 square feet of space at 
the exposition grounds in San Francisco. Sr. Renato Valdes Alfonso 
is secretary of the commission. The UNION TELEPHONE CO. 
of southern Chile has 20 offices in operation, equipped with more 
than 600 telephones. This line extends through the Provinces of 
Concepcion, Bio-Bio, and Malleco, and offices are soon to be installed 
at Cura-Cuatin, Talcahuano, and other important frontier points. 
Press reports state that Bruna & Co., of Antofagasta, are to build an 
ore SMELTER in the vicinity of Palma Station, near the Cerro de 
La Gloria mines. The Chilean smelters tributary to this district at 
the present time are situated at Panulclillo and Guayacan in the 
departments of Ovalle and Coquimbo, respectively. Iron ore, direct 
from the mines, is loaded on to vessels at La Serena (Coquimbo) by 
means of an aerial cable 7,100 meters long, or when no vessels are in 
waiting the ore is stored in a large deposit. This ore is used by the 
Chilean iron smelter known as the “Altos Hornos de Chile.” 
Among the PRINCIPAL EXPORTS of Chile to the United States in 
1912 were: Nitrate, $24,684,000; copper, $4,982,808; and silver, 
$965,000. The State University has established a course in 
WIRELESS telegraphy for the purpose of preparing students for this 
class of work. The sum of 450,000 pesos is to be expended in the 
reorganization of the SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS at Santiago, 
Chile. ‘ 









































The Pan American Union has received the official publication of 
the general CENSLS OF COLOMBIA taken on March 5, 1912. On 
the. date mentioned the inhabitants of the Republic numbered 
5,472,604 souls, which places ( olombia third in rank in population 
among the countries of South America. The following table shows 
the number of inhabitants of the canes of the different provinces: 




















Capitals. Male. | Female. Total. Capitals. Male. | Female.| Total. 
Bovrotaetes.- 6. /ck2 50, 557 70, 700 121,257 || Neiva.:....-----..- 10, 059 11,793 21,852 
Medellincs = ssec cece 31, 270 39, 734 WL O045 | Cuieiitaseers ss -eeees 10, 414 9, 950 20, 364 
Barranquilla....... 29) 446 26, 461 48.907 || Bucaramanga...... 8,574 11, 161 19, 735 
Cartagena.......... 17, 210 19, 422 36,632 || Popayan..........-. 8, 363 10, 361 18, 724 
Manizales...-....-. 17,131 17,589 345720 |||) Quibdo. 2. 2222252. 7,56 ~ 8,190 15, 756 
PASO! cele esi a: 12, 682 15,078 i OOn ett] erie soe eee 4,121 4,849 8,971 
CO A ee We 12, 465 15, 282 27,747 || Santa Marta....... 3,909 4,439 8,348 
Phage. yo soej. 5.2 11,924 12, 769 24,693 || Villavicencio....... 2,384 2,390 4,774 
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The following is the density of population per square kilometer 


(1 square kilometer=0.386 square mile) in some of the departments: 
Cundinamarca, 35; Atlantico, 28; Caldas, 24; Santander, 16; Tolima, 
14; El Valle, 12; Boyaca, 11; Antioquia, 10; Narino, 9; Santander 
Norte, 8; Bolivar, 7; Cauca, 6; Huila, 6; and Magdalena, 3. The 
increase in population in the republic from 1905 to 1912 was 
938,827. A WHARF has been planned to be built at Calamar 
for the purpose of facilitating the loading and unloading of passengers. 








The municipality of Siquirres has contracted for the installation 
of a HYDROELECTRIC LIGHT and POWER PLANT at the 
town of Siquirres. The dam across the Siquirres River is to be uti- 
lized in the production of power, as well as any other watercourses or 
falls that may be deemed available within the jurisdiction of the 
municipality. The concession is valid for a term of 20 years, during 
which time the plant is to be free from federal and local taxes. The 
plant is to be ready to operate within a period of six months, delay 
over that time subjecting the concessionaire to the payment of a 
fine. One of the richest cacao, banana, and rubber producing 
zones of the Republic is in the neighborhood of Estrada, district of 
Limon. The district has a population of 8,880 inhabitants, nearly 
all of whom are engaged in the cultivation of, approximately, 35,000 
hectares of land. This region is also well supplied with DAIRIKS, 
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there being three well-equipped dairies in operation in the neighbor- 
hood of the town, one of which, the Saborio, has an output of about 
500 bottles of milk per day. The Atlantic Railway has a fine station 
in the town of Estrada, a jail costing 15,000 colones, and waterworks 
under construction which will cost 44,000 colones———The munici- 
pality of Limon has received bids for the construction and exploita- 
tion of a HYDROELECTRIC PLANT, the power to be developed 
from the Rio Blanco Cascades.——The city of San Jose has postponed 
the purchase of three centrifugal portable PUMPS recommended by 
the director of public works of the municipality for use in sprinkling 
the streets of the city. The ESCOCIA BANANA CO. has been or- 
ganized in Costa Rica for the purpose of enlarging the operations of the 
Escocia banana plantation by the addition of 500 hectares of banana 
cultivation. The capital stock is 265,000 colones divided into 530 
shares of 500 colones each. The officers of the new company are: En- 
rique Peyroutet, president; Jose Ma. Castillo G., vice president; Au- 
gusto Witthuhn, treasurer; and Fabian Esquivel, secretary. A cor- 
poration entitled the ‘Candy Banana Co.”’ hasbeen organized at San 
Jose with a large number of shareholders. The municipality of 
San Jose has been offered funds by a firm of Mexican bankers for the 
PAVING of the streets of the Federal capital. The terms are 85 
per cent and 6 per cent interest annually, the debt to be liquidated 
within a period of not less than 15 nor more than 30 years. The 
proposal is to be submitted to the Congress. The CUSTOMS 
RECEIPTS of the Republic of Costa Rica in January and February, 
1913, amounted to 912,687 colones. The PAVED ROAD under 
construction from Cartago to San Jose is being rapidly pushed 
forward to completion, and will be ready for automobile use within 
a short time. The SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ARTS, estab- 
lished in San Jose under a decree of February 28 of the present year, 
has selected a corps of professors consisting of teachers of dress- 
making, washing and ironing, gardening, etc. An executive 
decree of April 16 authorizes the free importation into the Republic 
of wooden boxes and tins for exclusive use in the exportation of 
domestic fruits and vegetables in their natural or preserved state. 
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Ina MESSAGE which Bea ane Menocal delivered to 5 tHe Nationa] 
Congress on May 26 last the Executive called attention to the condi- 
tion of the treasury and recommended important changes in the 
budget submitted to him for examination and approval. The Presi- 
dent recommends the omission from the budget of the item of $25,000 
annually allowed the Executive for secret services, considering the ex- 
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penditure unnecessary. The general tone of the message is to elimi- 
nate unnecessary expenses in every branch of the Government service 
inorder to effect legitimate economy in the administration of public 
business. At the present time the Cuban Government owns some 
215 kilometers of TELEPHONE LINES and has the right to control 
private telephone lines, which revert to the State on the expiration of 
the time limits of concessions. A bill has been introduced into the 
House of Representatives authorizing the Government to establish a 
local and long-distance telephone system to be operated by or under 
the control of the State. According to the report of the finance 
committee of the municipality of Habana the estimated REVENUES 
of that city for the fiscal year 1913-14 amount to $4,075,140.92, and 
the estimated expenditures to $4,724,323.42, leaving a deficit of 
$649,182.50. To meet this deficit the finance committee recommend 
reductions in numerous items of expenditure aggregating the amount 
of the shortage. An AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, named in honor 
of the Cuban patriot Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, has been opened 
near the city of Santiago de Cuba. The school has a building for 
use in the theoretical traming of farmers, and another building 
for stock and the storage of machinery and tools. Champion 
& Co. have been granted an extension of: two years in which to 
complete the CANALIZATION WORKS of the Roque River. 
The MONUMENTS erected in honor of José Marti, the Father of 
Cuban Independence, were unveiled on the 19th and 20th of May, 
respectively, at Dos Rios, and Palma Soriano Park. Sr. José 
Rafael Estrada, who first advocated the erection of these monu- 
ments, took a prominent part in the unveiling ceremonies. 
Messrs. Panelle, Carillo, and Espinosa have been authorized to build 
an AQUEDUCT at Remedios and Caibarien. William Carlton 
has denounced an ASPHALT property, consisting of 150 hectares, 
situated on the Santa Susana plantation in the Province of Matan- 
Zas. Patrick White has applied to the provincial authorities of 
Matanzas for an extension of the area of the Recreo COPPER MINE 
at Corral Nuevo. An IRON property, consisting of 100 hectares 
of red hematite ore, has been denounced by Carlos Macias at Sagua 
de Tanamo, Province of Matanzas. Press reports state that the 
Electric Co. of Santiago de Cuba has been awarded a contract for the 
construction of a new AQUEDUCT at a cost of $215,093.49. Water 
-is to be brought from the Santiago Valley, a reservoir constructed 
capable of holding 750,000 gallons, and pumps installed to elevate 
the water to two concrete tanks having a combined capacity of 
2,000,000 gallons. KH. P. Mahoney has applied to the department 
of the interior of the Government of Cuba to establish an electric 
LIGHT AND POWER PLANT at the town of Jaruco, and Luis 
Torres has applied to the same department for the eréction of an 
electric light and power plant at Los Arabes. 






































The secretary of the department of fomento and communications 
of the Dominican Republic has prepared a plan for the construction 
of WAGON AND CART ROADS throughout the country. This 
plan is to be submitted to the consideration of the Congress, and if 
adopted and put into effect will, together with the public roads now 
constructed, form a complete network of highways which will con- 
nect the principal cities of the nation with each other. Beginning 
with the Federal capital the roads are to run as follows: The western 
highway from the City of Santo Domingo to San Cristobal is to be 
continued to Bani, Azua, San Juan, and Banica, with a branch road 
to Barahona; from San Juan to San Jose de las Matas; from the 
capital to Bayaguana and Sabana de la Mar; from the capital to San 
Pedro de Macoris, Hato Mayor, Seybo, and Jovero; from La Romana 
to Seybo and Higuey; from the capital to Yamasa, Cevicos, Cotui, 
Pimentel, and San Francisco de Macoris; from Samana to Sanchez 
and Matanzas; from San Francisco de Macoris to La Vega; from San 
Francisco de Macoris to Matanzas, with a branch road to Gaspar 
Hernandez, La Vega, Moca, Santiago, and Monte Christi; from Salcedo 
to Moca; from Santiago, via Pedro Garcia, to Puerto Plata; from 
Puerto Flata to Yasica and Pefia; from Puerto Plata, via Bajabonico, 
to Los Ranchos and Tiburcio, connecting at Villalobos with the 
road from Santiago to Guayubin, and from Guayubin to Dajabon, 
with a branch to Sabaneta. The plan includes the building of 
bridges, culverts, and drains, and if carried out will make a network 
of highways in the Dominican Republic which will render easily 
accessible for development the greater part of the Republic. A 
reliable Dutch steamship company has taken preliminary steps to 
establish a direct line of STEAMSHIP service with the principal 
ports of the Republic. Vessels of this company are planned to 
leave Venezuela for Curacgao, and from Santo Domingo to Haiti and 
Puerto Rico. The Senate has approved a bill authorizing the 
construction of a RAILWAY from Manzanillo to La Vega. This 
is said to be one of the most beneficial and important railway projects 
ever brought to the attention of the Congress. The official inaugu- 
ration of the ELECTRIC LIGHT and power plant at Puerto Plata 
took place on May 4 last. The President has issued a decree plac- 
ing in circulation on August 16 next a new issue of domestic POST- 
AGE STAMPS in commemoration of the first centenary of the birth 
of Juan Pablo Duarte. 
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AGRONOMIC SCHOOL at Quito commenced its sessions for the 
school year 1913-14 in April last ——The CLIMATE of the city of 
Guayaquil during the dry season, that is to say, from May to Decem- 
ber, inclusive, is pleasant and healthful. No rain falls during this 
period and the nights are cool. The rainy season is from January 
to March, inclusive, and the precipitation at times during this 
period of the year is very great. The main part of the city is situated 
on a flat plain about 4 feet above the level of high tide of the Guayas 
River. A series of low hills, some of which have an elevation of 
about 400 feet above sea level, are in the immediate vicinity of the 
city. The city has one of the best natural ports on the Pacific coast 
of South America, and large ocean-going vessels of deep draft can 
navigate the river during the entire year. Extensive drainage and 
street improvements have been planned for Guayaquil, and the city 
authorities recently furnished detailed information to the representa- 
tive of an English firm of London capitalists with the object of secur- 
ing a bid on drainage and street improvements. The MONUMENT 
in honor of the two commissions of French scientists who engaged in 
geodetic work in the Republic of Ecuador during the eighteenth and 
twentieth centuries, respectively, was unveiled in the Alameda in 
Quito on July 14, 1913. The erection and unveiling of the monu- 
ment, which is a gift from France to Ecuador, were under the auspices 
of the French Ecuadorean committee. The monument is the work 
of the French sculptor, Loiseau-Rouseau, and particularly commem- 
orates the expedition of Bourger, Godin, and La Condamine, who 
were sent to Ecuador in the eighteenth century by the Academy of 
Sciences of France to measure a meridian arc of 1°. The monument 
rests on a platform or gradin of red granite having two steps, and 
consists of a pyramid of granite on the top of which an Ecuadorean 
condor rests with outspread wings supporting the figure of the ter- 
restial globe, which has marked on it in gold a line representing the 
equatorial are. On the platform or gradin is the statue of a woman 
symbolizing science, and on the sides the coats of arms of Ecuador 
and France, the royal arms of France and Spain, and a number of 
inscriptions bearing the names of the French scientists who were 
members of the geodetic commission, commemorative dates, etc. 
On the posterior side of the pyramid is the prow of an ancient ship. 
The height of the monument is 7 meters, and that ot the statue of 
science 2 meters.——Sr. Belisario Quevedo has been elected president 
of the organizing board in Quito of the THIRD CONGRESS OF 
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STUDENTS OF THE GREAT COLOMBIA, which will meet in the 
capital of Ecuador from December 9 to 17, 1913. The Congress will 
be composed of delegates from the three nations—Colombia, Ecuador, 
and Venezuela—which, until 1830, formed the Great Colombia as 
constituted by Bolivar. The Government of Ecuador has appro- 
priated 30,000 sucres ($14,610) toward the tse of the expenses 
of the Congress. 





Guatemala at the present time is in a state of great agricultural 
and COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY as the result of the carrying out of the 
sane and progressive policy of the Government during the last few 
years. THE FOREIGN COMMERCE in 1912 amounted to a 
total of 22,978,999.99 pesos gold, as against 19,172,505.75 in 1911, an 
increase of 3,806,494.24 pesos. The increase of the customs revenues 
of 7,190,987 pesos (paper) over 1911 was one of the principal fea- 
tures which marked the commercial progress of the country. 
With the object of increasing AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
in the rich regions of the north and south. of the Republic, which 
abound in precious woods, and in the products of the Torrid Zone, 
such as rubber, chicle, vegetable ivory, bananas, sugar cané, cacao, 
etc., a number of London capitalists, desirous of engaging in these 
industries on a large scale, have organized a syndicate and will 
soon send an agricultural expert to Guatemala to inspect the lands 
referred to. The Government of the United Mexican States has 
appointed the distinguished scientist and jurist, Luis Perez Verdia, 
MINISTER of Mexico near the Government of Guatemala. The 
new minister presented his credentials on June 24 last. Recently 
a delegation of 10 merchants, representing the Board of Trade of 
Mobile, Ala., visited Guatemala for the purpose of devising means 
for the establishment of closer trade relations between the Repub- 
lic and the port of Mobile. This delegation was received by Presi- 
dent Estrada Cabrera and every facility was afforded it in its studies 
of the resources and commercial activities of the country. 
An ELECTRIC LIGHT plant has been installed at Palin, Depart- 
ment of Amitlan, and potable water works have been opened to 
public service in San Miguel Petapa, Department of Amatitlan. 
A recent executive decree prohibits the carrying of FIREARMS in 
cities and towns in Guatemala. The military in active service, 
agents of the police, and treasury guards are excepted from this pro- 
hibition. Agriculturists may carry firearms on their plantations 
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and merchants may do so when traveling through the country, pro- 
vided a permit is obtained. The annual EXPOSITION of the 
products of the country to be held during the school festivals will 
take place in the halls and on the campus of the Temple of Minerva 
or Hippodrome in the Federal capital from the 26th to the 31st of 
October, inclusive, of the present year, and will consist of exhibits 
of medicinal and ornamental plants and of products derived from 
floriculture. The committee in charge is composed of the directors 
general of agriculture, public works, and industries, and of Dr. Isaac 
Sierra and Messrs. Rodriguez, Arenales, and Yurrita. Jones & Co. 
have solicited a concession from the Guatemalan Government for 
the establishment of a SHOE FACTORY in the Republic. It 
was erroneously stated in the Guatemalan section of the March, 
1913, BULLETIN that one of the most notable monuments in the 
City of Guatemala is that erected to Gen. Garcia Granados, chief 
of the Guatemalan Army in 1871, at the fall of Gen. Justo Rufino 
Barrios. The historical fact is that Gen. Garcia Granados and Gen. 
Rufino Barrios were both at the head of the army which in 1871 
overthrew the Government of Marshal Vicente Cerna. Gen. Garcia 
Granados succeeded Cerna, and three years later Gen. Rufino Bar- 
rios was elected President of the Republic. 
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SECRETARY OF PUBLIC WORKS AND AGRICULTURE to 
succeed Mr. Auguste Supplice, who resigned his portfolio, and Mr. 
SEYMOUR PRADEL SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR AND 
POLICE to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Morel.——The following DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR AP- 
POINTMENTS have recently been made by the President: Mr. 
Ulrick Duvivier, formerly chargé d’affaires of Haiti at Habana, 
Cuba, has been appointed minister to Washington; Mr. Hubert 
Alexis, secretary of the legation in Washington; Mr. Louis 
Bizelais, consul general in New York. The library of the Pan 
American Union has received, through the courtesy of Mr. Solon 
Ménos, minister at Washington, a copy of Dr. Léon Audain’s recent 
book, entitled ‘“L’ORGANISME DANS LES INFECTIONS.” 
President Michel Oreste signed, on June 7, a decree requiring 
STOCK, INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL, OR CIVIL COMPANIES 
to comply with article 47 of the law of August 11,1903. According 
to the terms of this decree, the stock companies established in Haiti 
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must remit to the department of finance, within eight days follow- 
ing the publication of this decree, a certified copy of the reports 
submitted at the regular or special general meetings of stockhold- 
ers, of the resolutions passed at the said meetings, and of the yearly 
financial statement. This ruling applies to all meetings held since 
the promulgation of the law of August 11, 1903. Commercial, 
industrial, or civil companies other than stock companies must 
send to the department of finance within the same time a certified 
copy of their yearly financial statement dating from the year .903. 
The books, letter files, and inventory of the said companies are to 
be open to the inspection of the department whenever requested. 
The tax of 10 per cent provided for in article 45 of the law of August 
11, 1903, must be immediately paid on the dividends, interest, or 
revenue declared to date. In regard to the dividends, interest, or 
revenue to be declared in the future, the tax must be paid within 
eight days of the holding of the general meeting or of the closing of 
the yearly financial statement. Companies which have not paid 
the proportional stamp tax on their stocks and bonds will be allowed 
a month in which to conform to the law, and in default of payment 
within the preszribe1 time the law will be rigorously applied. 
The decree recognizing the Haitian stock company organized at 
Port au Prince under the name of GREAT MILLS OF HAITI by 
public act under date of Avril 17, 1913, was signed by President 
Michel Oreste on Muy 30, 1913. The object of this company is to 
purchase, establish, and operate in Huiti mills for the manufacture 
of wheat and banana flour, and especially to take over the mills for 
which concessions were granted in 1910 to Messrs. Michel Sylvain 
and Auguste Durosier and in 1911 to J. Jeannot, which have been 
ceded to Mr. Lucien Baumann, of Paris, one of the organizers of 
the stock company, and to purchase, establish, and operate all other 
mills and concessions granted for mills in the Haitian Republic; 
also, to carry on commerce in wheat and grains in general, cultivate, 
buy, and sell grains, fruit—and especially wheat and bananas—and, 
in general, to engage in all commercial, industrial, real estate, and 
financial operations connected with the above-specified purposes. 








The Honduran Congress has ie, dea a concession to Cooper Bros. 
permitting them to use a tract or lot of land on the water front or in 
the neighborhood of the city of Roatan for a period of 10 years in the 
erection and exploitation of an INDUSTRIAL PLANT for preparing 
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coconuts and the product of the coconut for market. Work on the 
building is to begin within a year and the establishment is to be ready 
for operation within two years thereafter. Vaccaro Bros. & Co. 
have established a monthly STEAMER SERVICE from New Orleans 
~ to Roatan and Trujillo. These steamers will carry freight, passen- 
gers, and the mails. The congressional committee for the encourage- 
ment of public works and agriculture has recommended to the Con- 
egress that these steamers be exempted from lighthouse and tonnage 
charges. A citizen of the United States resident in London, 
England, has been granted permission by the Government of Hon- 
duras to prospect for and exploit PETROLEUM AND COAL DE- 
POSITS in the Departments of Yoro, Atléntida, and Colon. The 
concessionaire is allowed the free importation of the machinery, tools, 
and material which he may need in carrying on the work referred 
to. The Government is to receive 10 per cent of the gross products 
of the crude petroleum and coal mined by the concessionaire. 
The contract is for a period of 50 years. A bill has been 
introduced into the Congress of Honduras providing for the 
establishment and maintenance for a period of 10 years of a 
FREE PORT at a point opposite the village now situated on the 
eastern bay of the Caratasca lagoon under the name of Puerto 
Herrera. This same plan was before the National Congress in 
March, 1911, but was unfavorably reported upon in 1912 by the 
commission appointed to investigate the subject, the principal 
argument against it being the lack of funds with which to carry 
out the project. The founding of this port will be an important 
step in opening up to exploitation the vast forests of the Honduran 
Mosquitia, which was returned to Honduras by England in accord- 
ance with the treaty of 1857-—-—-Honduras has approved the inter- 
national (OPIUM CONVENTION. The night SCHOOL FOR 
ARTISANS established in the city of Tegucigalpa has been reor- 
ganized and a subvention of 100 pesos‘per month has been granted 
by the federal government for its maintenance. The Estrella 
SHOE FACTORY at Tegucigalpa makes/a specialty of sewed shoes. 
The factory is under the management of a German superintend- 
ent. C. Waiss, a citizen lof the Republic of China, has been 
authorized to establish a SOAP Jand candle factory in the city of 
Gomayaguela, and agrees to have the same in working order by 
February 12, 1914. Permission is given to import the necessary 
machinery without the payment of duty——A MARBLE BUST 
of Gen. Bonilla is to be placed in the Normal School for Males in 
Tegucigalpa. Leon Parlas is reported to have discovered in 
Mosquitia, {about 20 leagues from Catacamas, rich AURIFEROUS 
SANDS. 


























On May 31 last the Congress of the United Mexican States decreed 
to call a SPECIAL ELECTION on Sunday, October 26, 1913, to 
choose a president and vice president of the Republic. This decree 
has been duly promulgated in the official newspaper of the Govern- 
ment of Mexico. The text of the electoral law governing this 
election is published in the Diario Oficial of the City of Mexico of 
May 31, 1913. Due to the fact of the scarcity of INDIAN CORN 
in the Peninsula of Yucatan, a decree has been promulgated per- 
mitting the free importation of this cereal into the country through the 
customhouses at Progreso, Carmen Island, Campeche, La Ascension, 
and Chetumal from June 1 to December 31, 1913. The Congress 
of Mexico has authorized the negotiation of a LOAN OF £20,000,000, 
or the equivalent of same in dollars, francs, or marks, giving up 
to 38 per cent of the import and export duties which may be collected 
from the customhouses of the Republic as security for the loan. The 
loan may be contracted subject to periodical payments or to pay- 
ment in a lump sum, as may be deemed desirable. The bonds are 
' not to be placed at a lower rate than 85 per cent of their face value, 
and the annual interest is not to be greater than 6 per cent. If the 
loan is made payable periodically the Executive shall include in the 
annual budgets such sums as may be necessary to pay the interest 
and redeem the bonds as they fall due. If the entire loan is made 
payable at one time, the date on which it becomes due shall not be 
less than 10 years. The Government of Mexico, through the 
department of fomento, colonization, and industry, has made the 
following contracts: With the Mexican Petroleum Co. for the estab- 
lishment of a telefunken WIRELESS TELEGRAPH station in the 
vicinity of the village of Minatitlan, the station to be delivered to the 
Government when erected and in operation; with Lic. Fernando 











Novoa for the exploitation for a period of 10 years of the FORESTS © 


on the islands of Maria Madre and Maria Cleofas situated in the 
Pacific Ocean; with Agustin Mendoza for the use of 15 liters per 
second of the waters of the Tula River up to the quantity of 351,512 
cubic meters for the IRRIGATION of the San Francisco ranch situ- 
ated in the State of Hidalgo, and with the Mexican GUARANTEE 
Co. concerning the handling of public funds intrusted to officials and 
employees of the Government. The department of communica- 
tions and public works of the Mexican Government has authorized 
the Ericsson TELEPHONE Co. to establish a telephone service 





between the Federal district.and the towns of Tlalnepantla and Cuau- - 


titlan in the State of Mexico.——Statistics furnished by the department 
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of public instruction show that there are registered in the HIGH 
SCHOOL of the City of Mexico 322 pupils who are studying some of 
the branches of science, literature, and art. A bill has been intro- 
duced into Congress providing PENSIONS for persons in the diplo- 
matic and consular service and for Government employees. A Bel- 
gium RAILWAY syndicate has solicited a concession from the Mexi- 
can Government for the construction of a new system of railways 
ageregating 5,000 kilometers. The capital of the syndicate is 600,- 
000,000 francs: In 1912 the Industrial Cloth Manufacturing Co. a 
Orizaba (‘‘La Compafiia Industrial de Orizaba de Hilados y Tejidos) 
earned net profits amounting to 1,967,442 pesos. 














The MAHOGANY INDUSTRY, now being carried on at Cape 
Gracias, Prinzapulka, Wounta, Wawa, Bluefields, and San Juan 
on the Atlantic coast of Nicaragua, is reported to be at the present 
time the most prosperous business in operation in that region of the 
Republic. A large number of laborers are employed along the 
rivers and streams of that district in cutting mahogany trees, prepar- 
ing them for transportation, and bringing them to market. The 
tendency of the industry is to go farther inland into the virgin forests 
for a supply of this precious wood, inasmuch as this timber is gradually 
being cut off of the lands immediately tributary to the navigable 
streams. But before further development on a considerable scale 
can take place better transportation facilities to the interior forests 
will have to be provided. This will doubtless be done in due course 
as the growth and extension of the lumber business demand. 
Press reports state that the United Fruit Co. proposes to build a 
RAILROAD from some point in the rich banana lands in the 
interior of the country to Bluefields, thereby enabling the banana 
industry to be developed in the fertile inland valleys of the 
nation away from the. seacoast and navigable streams. No better 
fruit can be grown anywhere more successfully than in the pro- 
ductive banana regions of Nicaragua. Railways such as the one 
the United Fruit Co. contemplates building will not. only enable 
bananas to be brought cheaply and in good condition to the maritime 
ports of the nation, but their construction and operation will also 
stimulate trade in such a way that the good effects will be felt in the 
commercial ports of the Republic which are yearly becoming more 
and more responsive to the business activities of the interior of the 
country. Dr. Salvador Mendieta has founded in the city of 
Managua a NEWSPAPER entitled, ‘La Tribuna”’ (The Tribune), 
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which, according to the statement of its editor, will be used for the 
purposes of ‘examining and judging with ample criticism the daily 
problems presented in Nicaraguan and Central American politics, 
and the laboring toward a resolution of the economic and adminis- 
trative conditions and the concordance of the Nicaraguan fam- 
ily.” An executive decree, effective July 1, 1913, requires that 
each CUSTOMS WAYBILL (poliza aduanera) which requests the 
registration or deposit of imported merchandise, must state in detail 
the contents of each package, give the gross and net weights and the 
value of the different articles, and be accompanied by a copy of the 
commercial invoice. The SALT deposits at Paso Caballo, near 
Corinto, have on hand ready for market about 30,000 quintals of 
salt. The new product is estimated at 50,000 quintals. The Diario 
of Managua states that a decree has been issued reducing the 
EXPORT DUTIES ON COFFEE, so that these duties are now as 
follows: Clean coffee, 25 centavos per 100 pounds; washed coffee, 
20 centavos per 100 pounds; and black coffee (triache), 124 centavos 
per 100 pounds. TELEGRAPH messages between Nicaragua 
and Central American points are to be charged for as follows: 10 
words, 15 centavos, and 5 centavos additional for each 5 words or 
fraction thereof. Urgent messages are required to pay double rates. 

















The NORMAL INSTITUTE and the Normal School for Girls, 
both located in the city of Panama, commenced, at the beginning 
of their school year on May 2, 1913, a boarding service for the pupils 
of the schools. For the purpose of supplying funds to commence 
and operate this service the Government has made available a sum 
not exceeding 2,100 balboas a month. This branch of the Normal 
Institute is under the direction of Eudoro Fernandez, and that of 
the Normal School for Girls under the administration of Delia P. 
de Martin. In the latter school the Government recently filled 
vacancies for 43 scholarships, the young ladies being chosen by com- 
petitive examination from the different Provinces of the Republic. In 
addition to the boarding pupils 4 limited number of day scholars are 
also accepted in these institutions. The Official Gazette of April 
18 publishes in Spanish the full text of decree No. 23 relating to the 
law concerning GOVERNMENT LANDS. The decree referred to 
contains 4 chapters and 32 articles. One of the articles specifies 
that applicants for public lands must pay for the survey made by 
Government surveyors and prescribes the following table of charges 
per hectare: If the land surveyed does not exceed 25 hectares, the 
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charge will be at the rate of 50 centavos per hectare; from 26 to 50 
‘hectares, 50 centavos; from 51 to 100 hectares, 40 centavos; from 
101 to 250 hectares, 35 centavos; from 251 to 500 hectares, 30 centa- 
vos; from 501 to 1,000 Beet ured) 25 centavos; from 1,001 to 5,000 
hectares, 20 centavos; from 5,001 to 10,000 hectares, 15 centavos; 
for 10,001 hectares or more, 10 centavos. The department of 
fomento has contracted with the R. W. Hebard Co. to make the 
preliminary surveys, drawings, and estimates required for the con- 
struction and exploitation of two RAILWAYS, one of which is to 
be built in the Province of Chiriqui, and the other in the Provinces 
of Cocle and Los Santos. The Chiriqui line is planned to run from the 
port of Pedregal to the town of Boquete, via the city of David, with 
a branch line from David to Bugaba. The contractors are to investi- 
gate and report upon the water power available for traction and other 
purposes along the line and in the vicinity of the proposed railway. 
The contractors are also to make a complete and detailed study of the 
second railway, which is to be built in the Province of Los Santos 
and Cocle and report upon the water power available, the feasibility 
of improving the ports of the Provinces mentioned, and the practica- 
bility of constructing other ports in said Provinces. The EXTRA- 
DITION LAW recently enacted by the Congress of Panama and 
duly promulgated by the President of the Republic is published im 
the ‘“‘Gaceta Oficial” of March 17, 1913. Any new extradition 
treaties with Panama must be made to conform with this law. 











Eduardo Icaza has denounced a GOLD MINE near the Cocle River, 
district of Donoso, jurisdiction of the Province of Colon. 





METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS carried on at Asuncion 
and other parts of Paraguay for a period covering a number of years, 
as published in Mangels’ Paraguay, show that the climate of the 
country is an excellent one and that the variations of heat and cold, 
rain and shine are about in the right proportion to make ideal weather 
conditions in the Federal capital and at other points of the Republic 
where observations were recorded. The average temperature of 
middle and southern Paraguay is about 70° F., while that of the 
northern and eastern sections, exclusive of mountain elevations, is 
two or three degrees higher. The average temperature of Asuncion 
is about 69° F. The average temperature at the Federal capital by 
months for normal years is about as follows: January, 81°; February, 
77°; March, 76°; April, 69°; May, 62°; June, 54°; July, 60°; August, 
62°; September, 66°; October, 69°; November, 73°; and December, 
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77°. Sunstroke is almost unknown in any part of Paraguay. The 
prevailing winds come from the north and south, the south winds 
being cool and the north winds warm. Cyclones and tornadoes, such 
as frequently occur in some parts of the United States, are unknown 
in the Republic. Snow is never seen, except on the tops of the 
highest mountain ranges. The rainfall varies considerably in differ- 
‘ ent years, but is seldom excessive, and is generally in the right quan- 
tity for the requirements of vegetation. The air is pure and wonder- 
fully bracing, enabling Europeans to work in the fields in hot weather 
with but little if any suffering from the heat. A PROTOCOL was 
signed in Asuncion on April 5 last between the representatives of the 
Governments of Paraguay and of Bolivia declaring the Soler-Pinilla 
agreement forfeited and establishing a territorial status quo until the 
settlement of the boundary question between the two countries by a 
treaty or arbitration award; treaty to be made within a period of two 
years. The new SLAUGHTERHOUSES in the Federal capital, 
inaugurated on April 6 of the present year, are equipped with all 
modern appliances and constructed in a sanitary manner. From 
January 1 to March 31, 1913, the REVENUES collected in the 
Republic amounted to 425,276.33 pesos, sealed gold, and 6,794,077.82 
pesos, paper currency. Dr. Silvino Gurgel do Amaral has pre- 
sented his credentials as minister of Brazil near the Government of 
Paraguay. He is accompanied by his secretary, Dr. Carlos Latorre 
Lisboa. 
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A recent issue“of La_Prensa of Lima states that the Ferrobamba 
COPPER MINES, situated about 60 miles northeast of Cuzco, have 
been acquired by the Guggenheim interests of New York. The 
copper ore in these mines is estimated at from 25 to 30 million tons, 
assaying about 34 per cent copper. It is reported that a railroad is 
to be built by the same interests from the mines to the port of Ocona 
or Atico in the province of Camana, department of Arequipa, at a 
cost of about £2,000,000. The same capitalists, operating under the 
name of the Chilean Exploration Co., are said to have acquired the 
Chuquicamata copper mines in the province of Antofagasta, Chile. 
These transactions indicate that a great development of the copper 
mining industry is about to take place in the republic. Mr. F. E. 
Ross, editor of The West Coast Leader and Peru To-day, was a dele- 
gate to the Ninth Annual Convention of the Associated ADVER- 
TISING CLUBS of America which met in Baltimore, Maryland, 
from June 8 to 13, 1913. A new bimonthly MAGAZINE, 
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entitled “Juventud” (Youth), has been founded in Lima. 
The new publication is the organ of the university students 
of the Federal capital, and is edited under the management 
and direction of a group of students representing the art and law 
departments of the university. The reconstruction of the AQUE- 
DUCT at Huancayo is rapidly being carried forward to completion 
by the contractor, Eugenio Agostino.——Steps have been taken to 
found an ORPHAN ASYLUM at Cajamarca with the funds and 
under the protection of Mrs. Tburdike, for whom the asylum is to be 
named. An association of ENGINEERING STUDENTS has 
been organized at Lima. ‘The association is similar to those ex- 
isting in Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, and Santiago 
de Chile. A successful exhibition of the operation of a STEAM 
PLOW was recently made in the neighborhood of Lima by Fernando 
Ortiz de Zevallos in the presence of a large number of Peruvian 
agriculturists, high officials of the Government, and distinguished 
visitors, among whom was the Minister of the United States, near 
the Government of Peru. The demonstration showed that the 
steam plow can be used to advantage on many of the plantations of 
the country. The Cuzco Electric Co. (Ltd.), has been granted 
a concession to use the waters of Lake Chincheros to the extent of 
600 liters per second in generating light and power for use in the 
city of Cuzco and vicinity. The ELECTRIC installation is to be 
completed within 30 months. Sr. Gutierrez Maducfio, administra- 
tor of the agricultural school of Peru, has recommended the estab- 
lishment in the republic of AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES. Dr. Guillermo Romero has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the committee to revise the MINING CODE of the Republic. 























A recent executive decree egoem for the erection of GRANARIES 
or public warehouses in the capitals of the Departments of the Repub- 
. lic of Salvador to be used in storing cereals andsuch other agricultural 
products as producers may deem desirable to hold for higher prices 
and more favorable markets. These granaries or warehouses are 
under the supervision of the boards of the department of fomento 
(promotion). The depositors are required to pay 3 centavos per 
month per fanega (1.57 bushels) of grain stored to meet the expenses 
connected with the operation of the granaries. The object of the Gov- 
ernment in operating these warehouses is to encourage the develop- 
ment of agriculture by aiding agriculturists in obtaining the highest 
market prices for their products. The Republic of Salvador 
has duly ratified, through its President and Congress, the CON- 
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VENTION on land and marine communications in Central America, 
signed in San Jose, Costa Rica, on January 4, 1913. This convention 
provides for the meeting of a commission in the city of Guatemala 
on October 12 of the present year to arrange the details and establish 
the means of carrying into effect the convention referred to.——In 
1912 coffee SACKS valued at $117,073.05 were imported into the 
Republic. The cities of San Salvador and Tegucigalpa, Honduras, 
have recently been connected by TELEPHONE. For the purpose 
of increasing trade between the Republics of Salvador and Uruguay, 
the President of:Salvador has established a CONSULATE GENERAL 
ad honorem at Montevideo, and has appointed Sr. Ramon Uriarre, 
an able Salvadoran writer, to the post. The municipal REVE- 
NUES of the city of San Salvador for 1912 amounted to 288,252.69 
pesos, and the expenditures to 282,669.36 pesos, which left a credit 
balance at the beginning of the present year of 5,583.33 pesos. 
At the CONGRESS OF NEWSPAPERS which met in Rio de 
Janeiro during the present month, the Diario del Salvador, a daily 
newspaper of the city of San Salvador, was represented by Sr. 
Fernando Gonzalez. A NATURAL CEMENT is reported to be 
found in large quantities in the Metapan stone quarries. This 
cement consists of a mixture of limestone and clay, the proportion 
of clay varying from 25 to 35 per cent. When the mixture is heated 
to a certain temperature it is said to form an excellent cement. 
In 1912 SEWING MACHINES were imported into the Republic 
of Salvador from New York to the value of $21,661.96. 


























The BRIDGE constructed a short distance from the town of Pan 
de Azucar over the stream of the same name has been opened to public 
traffic. This bridge will be of great benefit in the development of a 
large and productive region now put in easy communication with the 





rest of the Republic via the town of Pan de Azucar. A trade in 
CHEESE is growing up between Uruguay and Brazil, the former 
country having recently made a shipment of 300 kilos of the celebrated 
colonial cheese to the port of Santos. Due to the excellent quality 
of Uruguayan cheese, it is predicted that there will be a rapid exten- 
sion of trade ih this article to other ports of Brazil. Dr. Rafael 
Mufioz Ximenez, chief of the section of animal industry, has been com- 
missioned by the department of industry of the Government of 
Uruguay to study in the United States and Europe the most practical 
and modern methods of preparing meats for the market, and especially 
with regard to the COLD STORAGE INDUSTRY. Dr. Ximenez 
left Montevideo in April last for New York and will remain abroad 
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eight months in the discharge of his mission. The CUSTOMS 
REVENUES of the Government of Uruguay in March, 1913, aggre- 
gated 2,032,752.49 pesos, of which 1,734,227.41 were from import 
duties and 298,525.08 pesos from export duties, etc. A bill has been 
introduced into the Congress of Uruguay authorizing the Economic- 
Administrative Board of Montevideo to negotiate a LOAN OF 
2,000,000 pesos for a maximum term of three years at a rate of interest 
not exceeding 5 per cent per annum, the proceeds to be used in the 
construction of roads in the vicinity of Montevideo, the completion of 
the Pocitas driveway, the building of the General Artigas Boulevard 
to Punta Carretas, the paving of Espafia Avenue and of other streets 
and avenues, the construction of the Ramirez Beach Driveway to 
Punta Carretas, and the erection of markets, etc. The Interna- 
tional Congress of Agricultural Defense held in Montevideo has closed 
its sessions. Important steps were taken at this congress. Almost 
all the nations of Latin America were represented. Brazil, Argentina, 
and Chile appointed several delegates, who contributed greatly to its 
success, A bill has been presented to Congress asking for a special 
appropriation to enlarge the port of Paloma. The work of laying 
out the suburb of the city of Mercedes is progressing rapidly. The 
paving of a great part of the city is almost finished. The company 
organized to build a park and national bathing establishment in the 
Department of Maldonado near the beach has already appointed its 
board of directors. The preliminary work will be undertaken 
shortly. During the last year the number of bales of COTTON 
exported by the port of Paysandu amounted to 9,372, which weighed 
5,500,000 kilos. This represents only a part of the production of the 
Department of Paysandu, as many of the country districts send their 
shipments to Montevideo by railroad. Uruguay has accepted the 
invitation of the State of California and will be officially represented 
in the International Exposition at San Francisco, which is to open in 
May, 1915. 


























On May 24 last the new NATURALIZATION LAW passed by 
the Venezuelan Congress was promulgated by President Gomez. 
The law provides that foreigners who have resided one year in the 
Republic may apply for naturalization papers, but the time clause 
referred to is waived in the case of foreigners who have rendered 
important services to Venezuela or to mankind, or who have taken 
a Venezuelan to wife, or who enter the country under contract as 
immigrants. Requests for citizenship may be made direct to the 
department of foreign relations, or through the governor of the 
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State or Territory in which the petitioner resides, find in every case 

| an express promise of loyalty shall be made to the. constitution and 

| laws of the Union. The candidate for citizenship must be over 21 

years of age, must state his occupation, and if married and has minor 

children must give the number of same. Upon the naturalization 

of the parent minor children are considered Venezuelans. Citizen- 

ship is not granted until the publication of the decree in the Official 

! Gazette. The naturalization laws of June 13, 1865, and May 25, 

4 I 1882, are repealed. In January of the present year the depart-. 
| 








ment of foreign relations of the Government of Venezuela, acting 

in conformity with an executive decree of December 31, 1912, 
" appointed a committee of five to select a design from those submitted 
Ml by different artists for the moulding of an OFFICIAL URN out of 
aM the trophies of the war of independence to take the place of the 
a wooden receptacle in which the venerated remains of the liberator, 
Hl Simon Bolivar, now repose. Dr. Andres J. Vigas has transferred 
ay his contract of January 31, 1907, for the exploitation of PETROLEUM 
Mil DEPOSITS in the district of Colon, State of Zulia, to the Maracaibo 
Petroleum Corporation of Delaware. The Government of Ven- 
ezuela has decided to issue 12,000,000 REVENUE STAMPS of the 
denomination of 1 centime for use in the sale of matches. During 
the first quarter of 1913 the agronomic station of the Venezuelan Gov- 

ernment distributed for seed purposes soy beans, mountain and Egyp- 
tian rice, barley, Indian corn, honeysuckle, beans, peas, sorghum, 
ete. The department of public instruction of the Government of 
Venezuela is enforcing the law promulgated on June 27, 1910, and 
reprinted in the Official Gazette of April 7 last, providing that a course 
in TEMPERANCE shall be given in all colleges and Government 
schools of the Republic. In the graded and normal schools, the 
schools of arts and crafts, the military, naval, and fine arts schools, and 
in the national colleges, the course embraces the study of alcohol along 

the following lines: Its use as a food; manufacture and composition 

of fermented and distilled drinks containing alcohol; action of alcohol 

on the human system; different forms of alcoholic maladies and their 
influence on society; alcoholic heredity; and the manner of combat- 

ing alcoholism, etc. The law prescribes that the department of 

public instruction shall prepare an antialcoholic manual and dis- 
tribute same free to the students of public and private schools. 
a The department of fomento has authorized the ELECTRIC LIGHT 
Vi AND POWER CO. to string transmission cables between La Guaira 
i and Caracas. The Federal Government has contributed 2,000 
\| bolivares toward the purchase and installation of water pipes for 
1 | conveying POTABLE WATER to the municipality of Rastrojos m 
| the State of Lara, the water to be taken from the Cabudare aqueduct. 
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N February 20, 1915, the greatest exposition the world has 
ever seen will throw open its doors to what will doubtless be 
the greatest waiting throng that has ever stood with bated 
breath to catch the first sight of myriads of wonders; 

wonders that will be the last expression in all that man has made, 
planned, and even dreamed. 

That all previous expositions will be dwarfed in comparison goes 
without saying; for, in addition to the fact that a great Nation is 
inaugurating it, that vast sums of money are to be expended in 
perfecting it, that its location on one of the most beautiful ocean 
harbors of the world is unique, is the further fact that everything 
the world has gained in science, art, discovery, and invention in 
the last decade will here be added to the best that all the expositions 
of the past have had to interest, instruct, and astound the wondering 
visitor. 

In considering the reasons that have led to such an elaborate and 
expensive undertaking as the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition we may conclude that its purpose is twofold. } 

(1) It is to commemorate an event—not of the dead past, but of 
the living, throbbing present. An event which is of interest not to 
one city, one country, or even to one continent, but an event which 
concerns the entire world—the opening of the Panama Canal; an 
event which has been the dream of the centuries and the hope of 
man from the day that the great Spanish explorer, Balboa, having 
cut his resistless way through Tropic forests and struggled through 
swamps and over rocky mountain trails, waded out into the great 
Pacific and claimed it for the Crown of Spain, down to the very 
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BIRDS-EYE VIEW OF THE SITE OF THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION FOR 1915, AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


The selected ground begins with Telegraph Hill, on San Francisco Bay. The ferry at the foot of 
Market Street is to be made the entrance to the exposition city; this street and Van Ness Avenue 
are to be beautified with permanent improvements. Harbor View frontscompletely on the water 
between the Golden Gate and the bay. Lincoln Park overlooks both ocean and city. Golden 
Gate Park lies along the Pacific Ocean, and is to contain the permanent structures, preserved as 
memorials of the exposition. In Golden Gate Park the first spadeful of earth on the work was 
removed, October 14, 1911, by President Taft. 





THE EXPOSITION FLAG. 


The flag was especially designed for the exposition. It embodies the following colors 
and designs: The red, white, and blue of the United States, the blue and gold of 
the State University of California, the bear flag ‘‘The California Republic,” the 
red star representing the State, an emblem of the exposition, and the 30 gold stars 
representing the 30 States preceding California into the Union. 
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present, when men, money, and machinery, drills, dynamite, and 
steam, directed by will and brains, have made it a reality. 

(2) It is to be held for the purpose of affording an opportunity to 
merchants and manufacturers, exporters and importers, scientists 
and inventors, engineers and agriculturists—in short, all the producers 
of the world to meet upon a common ground under delightful cir- 
cumstances, to get acquainted with one another, each to learn and 
see what the others are doing, to form connections and relations 
which may result in mutual benefit, and to learn something of and 
to enjoy the wonderful creations of man’s genius in all the modern 
things that go to make up this present life of ours. 

The preparations to accomplish this twofold purpose are very 
elaborate and comprehensive. It is estimated that the cost of the 
preparation and decoration of the grounds, the erection of the won- 
derful palatial buildings, and all the expenses incident to the proper 
housing and setting of the show will amount to $50,000,000. It is 
furthermore estimated that by the time the exposition opens there will be 
no less than $50,000,000 worth of exhibits housed therein. From these 
facts alone it may safely be assumed that it will be the greatest show 
the world has seen, at least if money, brains, and energy canmake itso. 

The exposition grounds contain 625 acres in what is known as the 
Harbor View section of the city of San Francisco, forming a 
natural amphitheater overlooking San Francisco Bay and its Golden 
Gate entrance from the Pacific. These grounds include part of the 
United States military reservation, the Presidio, on one end and 
Fort Mason on the other, and extend over 2 miles on the water 
front and are one-half mile wide. 

The central portion of the site is comparatively level and sur 
rounded on three sides by gently sloping ground. Within a short 
distance from the boundaries of the site these slopes change to steep 
hillsides, and the main portion of the site is thus the center of a great 
amphitheater, from the sides and heights of which the exposition will 
be seen extended below. To fit the plans of the exposition to the 
magnificent natural surroundings has been the guiding thought of the 
architects. 

There will be three great groups of palaces at Harbor View as one 
looks toward the exposition from the bay. The center group will 
comprise 14 palaces, to be devoted to general exhibits; the left-hand 
group will comprise the concessions center, occupying 65 acres, and 
the right-hand group will include the buildings of the States of the 
United States and the pavilions of the foreign nations rising upon the 
slopes of the Presidio Reservation. 

The main group of exhibit palaces facing upon the harbor for 4,500 
feet will present an effect of almost a single palace; eight of the 
buildings will be joined in a rectangle to form almost a huge oriental 
bazaar—a veritable walled city, with its domes, towers, minarets, 
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and great interior courts. Four of the eight buildings, as shown by 
the ground plan, will face out on San Francisco Bay, and the other 
four will face the hills of the City of the Golden Gate. 

Around the rectangle of the eight exhibit palaces will run an 
outside wall 65 feet in height, and broken only by a number of 
stupenduous entrance ways, which will give access to the three great 
interior courts and their approaches. The group will be divided from 
north to south, in the center by the Court of the Sun and Stars, on 
the left by the Festival Court, and on the right by the Court of Four 
Seasons. Two south courts will be cut like great niches in the 
walled city. A huge court in Italian renaissance will lie between 
the rectangle and the Palace of Fine Arts. 

Most imposing and largest of all the courts will be the Grand Court 
of Honor, the Court of the Sun and Stars, 750 feet in width from east 
to west and 900 feet along its main axis. At the south end of the 
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GENERAL VIEW OF SITE OF PANAMA- 

he site of the exposition lies for more than 2 miles along the shores of San Francisco Bay, and is midway between ‘the 

site, in crescent form, presents the effect of a vast amphitheater, with the hills of 
court will be the Administration Building, rising 400 feet in height 
and dominating the architecture of the exposition. The upper part 
of the tower will take the form of terraces leading up to a group. of 
figures surrounding a globe typifying the world; the tower will be 
lined with great jewels which will glitter like diamonds when search- 
lights are turned upon them. In the vaulted archway of the tower 
itself will be grouped a series of mural paintings expressing the key- 

note of the exposition color scheme. 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of the Court of Honor will be 
found in a superb classic colonnade extending entirely around the 
court and surmounted upon the one side by figures to represent the 
spirit of the East, and on the other the spirit of the West. These 
figures, of which there will be 110, will be 14 feet in height and each 
will stand out in radiance through a crown of dazzling jewels of light. 
To the west, one will pass from the Court of Honor through a huge 
commemorative arch, greater in size than the Arc de Triomphe at 
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Paris, to the Court of Four Seasons; to the east one will pass through 
a similar commemorative arch to the Court of Joyousness. The arch 
to the east will be surmounted by a group of statuary, camels and 
elephants, typifying the civilization of the Orient; that upon the 
west will be surmounted by a group representing western civilization. 

In the center of the court will be a great sunken garden, with 
benches to seat about 7,000 people surrounding it. In this sunken 
garden will be found groupings of classic statuary, dancing figures, 
fauns, satyrs, and nymphs; flowers, trees, and vines will contrast 
with the statuary and with the superb colonnades and the towering 
golden domes. 

Among the novel features of the exposition which will make it 
different from any in the past are two especially noteworthy. First 
is the color scheme. Heretofore the “‘ white city,” with its enchanting 
suggestion of marble and alabaster, has been the accepted thing in 
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principal entrance to the city and the famous Golden Gate, close to the most populous portion of the city. -As a whole thi 
San Franciscofand the wooded slopes of the Presidio forming the encircling walls. 
exposition architecture. The result has been dazzling, but a severe 
strain on the eyes of the visitors. In this instance the California sun 
may shine its brightest upon the walls and domes of the magic city, 
but there will be no deadly white reflections to tire the nerves of the 
eyes that gaze in wonder. 

There will be no glaring color. The ground tone will be about the 
color of travertine stone, intensified by lighting to an ivory yellow, 
appearing almost white from a distance. The special colors will be 
Pompeian red, strong Italian blues, vermilion, and orange, tones so 
regular that they will blend in varied harmonies. Much of the statu- 
ary, particularly the groups, will be warm with color. Upon the 
walls of certain arcades there will be huge mural paintings; the roofs 
of the buildings will be of a reddish pink, like Spanish tile, spreading 
over 50 acres beside the blue waters of the bay. The patios will be 
gay with color, the towers and minarets pranked with red and blue 
and orange, the domes flashing with gold and copper. Of the color 
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scheme, Mr. Jules Guerin, the director of this feature of the exposition, 
writes: 
Imagine a gigantic Persian rug of soft, melting tones, with brilliant splashes here 


and there, spread along the water side for a mile or more, and you may get some idea 
of what the “city of color’’ will look like when viewed from the heights about the 
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Copyright 1912 by the Panama-Pacific, International Exposition Company. 
TRIUMPHAL ARCH. 


This great arch will be erected on the east side of the Court of the Sun and Stars. 
It will be larger than the Are de Triumphe at Paris and will lead into the great 
east or Festive Court. The size of the arch may be judged from the fact that 
the height of the archway will be 90 feet. The columns of the colonnade 
encircling the court will be 60 feet in height; the group surmounting the arch 
is composed of figures symbolical of the Orient—elephants, Arab warriors, and 
camels—the tallest figure being 28 feet in height. On the opposite side of the 
court will be a triumphal arch of equal size, surmounted by prairie schooners 
and other figures typifying the Occident. The arch upon the east and that 
upon the west will exemplify the theme of the exposition, the meeting of the 
East and West in the Panama Canal. 


bay. This color plan alone will make the exposition unique among the expositions 
of the world. 

The second innovation is found in the scheme of illumination. The 
outlining of buildings with incandescent lamps is to be discarded as 
antiquated, and the very latest thing in electrical illumination will 


oo 
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be seen, while the most gorgeous electrical color effects will be 
shown in ways undreamed of heretofore. Here is what Mr. W. D’A. 
Ryan, illuminating engineer of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, has 
to say anent this feature of the big show: 


Outline lighting, while undeniably beautiful from a distance, produces contrasting 
glare and dark spaces, and when it comes to getting the effects from mirror surfaces, 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 


The dominating architectural feature of the Panama-Pacific Interna 
national Exposition will be the imposing tower of the Administration 
Building, which will be located at the south end of the Court of Sun 
and Stars. This tower, 400 feet in height, will be indescribably beauti- 
ful with statuary, mural paintings, and mosaics. At its summit will 
be a grouping of statuary supporting the globe typifying the world. 


such as lagoons and moats, the results are very incomplete. Of course all of these 
effects not so very long ago were highly satisfactory, and we caught our breath in 
admiration when the current was turned on at yesterday’s exposition; but to-day 
we are after something new. Fortunately, since the last big exposition, the advance 
in the science and art in electrical engineering and the development of electrical 
apparatus has been so great that we are now able to produce effects with economy which 
would have been physically impossible five or six years ago. In 1915 there will not 
be a single piece of lighting that was ever used before. Everything will be new. 
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You have noticed, when motoring at night, as you swung around some corner and 
your front lamps shone full upon some object by the roadside, perhaps the brilliant 
billboard, how the colors of the object leaped out at you from the night. Picture to 
yourself, which you can not really do—we shall all have to see it to realize its beauty 
lully—the noble facades of the exposition palaces, the solemn and lovely master- 
pieces in sculpture, softly colored, the stately pillars standing against the rich red of 
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COLUMN AT ENTRANCE OF 
COURT OF SUN AND STARS. 


Copyright 1912 by the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition Company. 


FIGURE ORNAMENTING THE 
COURT OF SUN AND STARS. 


Among the first of the many artistic There will be 110 of these figures, 


conceptions to challenge the admira- 
tion of the visitor will be this colossal 
column. The spiral encircling it 
and leading ever upward will sym- 
bolize the endeavors of mankind. 
At the summit of the column will 
be a figure typical of fame, a youth 
pointing his arrow at the sun. 


each 14 feet in height, that will 
surmount the colonnade encircling 
the Court of Honor at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. 
Each figure will be crowned with 
a star studded with jewels which, 
at night, will glitter with the re- 
flected light from masked batteries 
of searchlights. 


their Pompeian background, the great mural paintings spread across the walls of the 
patios, even the blossoming reaches of the tropical gardens; picture all these in the 
radiance of an illuminating system something like your automobile lamps raised to ten 
thousand times their power. Imagine the vermilions and burnt orange, the gold and 
the Italian blues, each picked out and made visible by the particular light that reveals 
that color in its full splendor. 
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LOOKING FROM THE PERISTYLE INWARD. 


From the bay toward the main Court of Honor, the Court of the Sun and Stars, with the bower at main 
entrance to building quadrangles in the distance, at the right. 
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LOOKING THROUGH THE PERISTYLE. 


From the easterly court toward the bay, with Mount Tamalpais in the distance, and with two of the prin- 
cipal exhibit palaces on either side. 
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If you wish, you may have an ivory colonnade in the full of the moonlight. It will 
not matter that the summer fog has swept in from the Pacific and made an artificial 
gray sky above you. The colonnade will stand there, dreaming of ancient Greece, 
drenched in silver radiance, apparently from the moon. 

In the great gardens another illumination, a scientifically chosen 
light, will bring out the varied shades and colors of the gorgeous 
flowers, even as would a midday sun. There will be electric fountains, 
but no water will flash in them. Instead, smoke and steam, much 
superior media for such effects, will be sent into the air and turned to 
glory by the rays from a mighty scintillator. It is planned to have a 
huge locomotive, mounted on a steel turntable, from which columns 
of smoke and steam will be sent high into the darkened sky and illumi- 
nated in many colors. Contrasting with these vapory columns of 
brilliant color, if certain experiments prove successful, thousands of 
giant soap bubbles will be set free from a blowing machine, and will 
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SERVICE BUILDING—THE FIRST TO BE FESTIVAL HALL—ANOTHER OF THE ARCHI- 
ERECTED. TECTURAL BEAUTIES OF THE PANAMA- 
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be sent soaring into the sky with rays from searchlights upon them 
to give them the iridescence of the insect’s wing. 

Again, great jewels of glass are being specially cut for different 
distances and effects, to be set in the decorations of buildings, sculp- 
tured figures, etc. 

Wherever jewels can add to the beauty of an architectural line or surface or a sculp- 
tured form, this fascetted glass, pure white or backed with color to imitate any precious 
stone, will be mounted upon delicate springs, so that the least vibration from wind or 
machinery may set them flashing. 


A great scintillator will be mounted off the main axis of the expo- 
sition, about five or six hundred yards out in the water. It will be 
placed on a barge anchored in the bay and 60 trained men will 
be required to operate the lights. From here marvelous effects will 
be produced through evolutions of color throwing gorgeous auroras 
into the sky. The spread of these colors will be visible for 40 or 50 
miles around. 





Courtesy otf National Waterways. 
FRONT ELEVATION OF THE PALACE OF FINE ARTS. 


On the west side of the great central group of exposition buildings will be placed one of the most ornamental and artistic 
conceptions of the architects of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, the beautiful Palace of Fine Arts ,in which will be exhib- 
ited some of the finest works of art from all parts of the world. 


Fis 
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FACADE OF FESTIVE COURT. 


The facade of the superb East or Festive Court will be one of the most beautiful creations of the 
architects of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, its designer endeavoring hereby to portray 
the splendors of Oriental architecture. 
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Along the harbor in front of the exposition city will be a great 
tree-lined esplanade, adorned with statuary and fountains, from 
which the visitor will be enabled to view the greatest battleship 
fleet ever collected in one place, composed of the pick of the finest 
navies of all the great nations of the world. Here, too, will be wit- 
nessed races and aquatic sports in which all nations will participate. 
In this connection it may be mentioned that upon the invitation cf 
the United States the warships of foreign nations will first assemble 
in the great bay off Hamp- 
ton, Virginia, where they 
will be joined by detach- 
ments of the Navy of the 
United States. From there 
this great composite fleet, 
consisting probably of more 
than 100 vessels, will pro- 
ceed through the Panama 
Canal and arrive in San 
Francisco about two weeks 
after the opening of the 
exposition. 

The program of events of 
world interest will include 
yacht and motor-boat races 
of an international charac- 
ter for great trophies and 
cash prizes; international 
aviation meets, with the 
most famous flyers of the 
world participating; olym- 
pic games, in which the 
athletes of the world will GE 
take part; intercollegiate Courtesy of National Waterways. 
contests; automobile races THE TOWER OF THE EAST COURT. 


between the machines of From the stairway approach from the sunken gardens. Its 


= 5 1/5 = balconies will accommodate thousands of spectators and 
every nation; military ma its chimes will surpass those of Westminster Abbey. 
neuvers, in which the se- 


lected Infantry and Cavalry troops of foreign nations, as well as 
those of the United States, will participate upon an extended scale; 
in short, every form of entertainment will be presented. 

San Francisco itself will be an exposition city when the great show 
opens. Close to the entrance of the exposition will be the new civic 
center of the newer San Francisco, practically rebuilt since the earth- 
quake of 1906. Near this civic center a great auditorium will be 
built at an expense of $1,000,000, which will accommodate conven- 
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tions and special gatherings. A new city hall, to replace the one 
demolished in 1906, which is to form the nucleus of the civic center, 
will be built in classic style and be completed by March 1, 1915. 
Private capital is to erect a grand opera house close by, and other 
public buildings will be built or remodeled to conform to the general 
scheme of architecture. 

Another unprecedented feature of the exposition is that it will be 
ready at least eight months before the date set for the opening. Con- 
struction has begun. ‘The service building, from which the activities 
of the exposition will be directed, is completed. All the great expo- 
sition palaces will be under construction by the middle of August, 
and all are under contract to be finished by June, 1914. By July, 
1914, everything will be in readiness to receive the exhibits of the 
world. These will come from all the nations of the world, whose 
ships may land them close to the exposition grounds themselves. 
Twenty-six foreign nations have already signified their intention to 
participate. The Orient will vie with the Occident in the greatest 
display of world products that has ever been known in history, for 
this is preeminently an exposition which stands for the spirit of 
progress and achievement in science, art, education, invention, and 
all that makes for better, greater things in the mental, moral, and 
physical world. 
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ITH the advent of the automobile and its mechanical 
improvement—almost perfection—the world’s pleasures 
and commerce have been undergoing radical changes. 
Fast traveling appeals alike to the pleasure seeker as 

well as to business interests, and the desire and demand for quick 
transportation is not confined to any one country. 

The Hawaian gentleman gives up his long-favorite recreation of 
canoe and ‘‘hue-nalu” on the crest of the waves to ride around 
Diamond Head in his new automobile; the Japanese puts aside his 
slow ricksha and motors to the great Buddha at Kamakura to pay 
his devotions; the slow and stately elephants of the Indian Maharaja 
at Jaipur are superseded by the modern automobile bearing the 
royal colors, while the motor cycle is to be seen whirling the humbler 
native over ancient footpaths with lightning-like rapidity; so this 
new factor in transportation might be traced to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, and to note its influence on the diversions, pleasures, 
and occupations of the people would be astonishing as well as 
interesting. 

However, we are concerned more particularly with the South 
American States, and it is proposed to take a glimpse or a hurried 
review of this vast field where the modern automobile is rapidly 
multiplying; to note what has been done and to consider the further 
markets that beckon the North American manufacturer. 

Hight years ago, when the writer arrived in Mexico City, he found 
it almost impossible to cross a certain street, necessary to reach his 
hotel. Hundreds of splendid carriages filled with Mexican aris- 
tocracy completely blocked the course—it was the Sunday custom 
or fad to drive up and down famous Calle San Francisco. Not one 
automobile was to be seen. Today the municipal records show that 
Mexico City alone has more than 2,000 automobiles. The increase 
in other Latin countries has been much more rapid. In 1908 it was 
dificult to find a motor car for hire in Rio de Janeiro, there being 
only about a dozen machines in the city. By September, 1911, the 
number had risen to nearly 1,100; and at present there are more 
than 3,000 machines in use in the Federal District, and the President 
of the Republic rides in. a machine of North American manufacture. 

Five years ago comparatively few automobiles were to be seen on 
Calle Mayo, the great thoroughfare in wealthy Buenos Aires, but 








1 By William A. Reid, Pan American Union Staff. 
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Top picture: A street scene in Sao Paulo, Brazil, showing the many automobiles parked along the street. 
Center picture: A coffee fazenda near Sao Paulo. Lower picture: Type of motor street sprinkler used 
extensively in the city of Rio de Janeiro. 





AVENUE RIO BRANCO, RIO DE JANEIRO. 


This avenue, named after the famous statesman who died a few years ago, is one of the most beautiful 
streets of the city, and countless numbers of automobiles ply up and down its course. 
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SAND-BLAST OPERATOR AT WORK. 


The power is being supplied by an old automobile skillfully modeled for its new work by Henry Shaw. 
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the number of machines has rapidly increased. In 1910, 1,581 auto- 
mobiles were imported into Argentina; in 1911 the number imported 
reached 2,461; and at present about 5,000 cars are credited to the 
capital city and another 5,000 to the country at large. In 1911 
Uruguay had 1 motor vehicle to every 2,000 mhabitants, or a 
total of 576 machines, and authorities estimate that this number 
will be quadrupled within a few years. Montevideo now has over 
1,300 cars. In the mountain Republics of South America the auto- 
mobile is also winning favor, notwithstanding the difficulties that 
prevent its very extensive use. Chile is credited with 150 machines, 
principally in Santiago and Valparaiso; Peru has something like 
100, and a number of these are fitted with tires which permit the use 
of the railway, and it is not uncommon to see some machines running 
along the tracks of the railways; in Ecuador in 1912 the number of 
motor vehicles increased from 29 to 47; all of the other countries of 
South America have a few machines save Paraguay, where there has 
been no effort to introduce them. 

Taking Buenos Aires, the largest city of South America, and New 
York, the most populous of North America, as striking ulustrations 
of the popularity of the automobile, it is found that the former, with 
1,500,000 people, has 5,000 machines; the latter city, with 5,000,000 
population, has 40,000 motor vehicles. Both countries in which 
these cities are situated are most admirably adapted to the mechanical 
vehicle; the vast area surrounding Buenos Aires being almost wholly 
agricultural, it follows that the coming years will probably create a 
demand more especially for the freight machines, while the growing 
metropolis of Argentina will demand both pleasure and traffic vehicles. 
The great city to-day has fewer than 200 motor trucks. 

In the more rapid introduction of the automobile New York has 
been greatly aided by the hundreds of factories that have sprung up 
as if by magic within the city limits |and in the surrounding States, 
while the South American city has had to import practically all of 
her machines. 

Probably no section of the world furnishes such a vast area which, 
broadly speaking, is capable of creating a business for mechanical 
transportation as do the combined countries of Argentina, Brazil, 
and Uruguay. Nature has made them with fewer obstacles to be 
overcome in the construction of railways, and these means of com- 
munication have reached such an advanced stage that the three 
countries have a combined mileage of 35,800 miles. At first thought 
it may be asked what connection has the railway with the introduc- 
tion of the automobile, but a moment’s reflection will show the inti- 
mate relationship of the two factors in commercial upbuilding. 

The railways are being pushed toward the interior of the continent; 
and we who have ridden over the rails have on several occasions been 





A TYPE OF MACHINE FREQUENTLY SEEN IN URUGUAYAN CITIES. 





A FRENCH TRUCK. 


‘This machine is carrying five tons of flour up a steep grade in Buenos Aires. 





A NORTH AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE IN URUGUAY. 


Top picture: One of the North American machines fording a stream near Pasandu, Uruguay. Center 

poguunes The same machine in deeper water, crossing the Salsipaedes River, which resulted in the 

rivers having to seek the aid of horses to pull the automobile out of the deep water. Lower picture: 
The same machine near Salto, allowing a few minutes for the motor to cool. 
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surprised to find the motor car covered with mud and dust and which 
had contested its way to the railroad with its burden of products of 
the land. On the vast pampas of Argentina or far back on the coffee 
plantations of Brazil or on the cattle ranges of Uruguay the ancient 
cart with its two great wheels a dozen feet high, drawn by a string 
of many oxen, are familiar sights. It has been said that the absence 
of well-defined roads prevented the use of even the ordinary four- 
wheeled wagon; however, the motor truck has made its appearance 
in these sections and its more general use is only a question of time. 

The three countries above mentioned being primarily agricultural 
regions of great fertility their respective Governments are using strong 
endeavors to develop the remotest sections of these fruitful but at 
present unprofitable lands. In this development the motor car 
enters a most important plea—it offers cheaper services in transport- 
ing the products to the railroads, and this problem has been one of 
ereat expense for many years. The motor car helps to solve the 
question. In 1911 Argentina marketed $314,956,612 worth of prod- 
ucts; Brazil, $325,271,614; Uruguay, $46,318,036; the total prod_ 
ucts of the three countries are thus seen to be enormous, and when 
it is remembered that a large percentage of the whole was carried to 
market in primitive conveyances the transportation question becomes 
paramount.. Other than live animals, which were largely driven 
across country to the nearest railway station, the remaining products 
were hauled or carried. 

Here the subject of public roads or highways comes in for attention. 
These three countries are spending large sums of money in building 
roads. All of the large cities are rapidly extending streets to suburban 
towns; at Rio de Janeiro the Government has recently authorized 
the construction of a splendid motor way 50 miles to Petropolis; in the 
ereat coffee-producing State of Sao Paulo concessions have been 
granted for various highway improvements. One of these provides 
‘for a splendid road from the port city of Santos to Sao Paulo, a dis- 
tance of 47 miles, and the concessionaries are required to construct 
two macadamized ways 13 feet wide, the whole to be completed 
within two years. One of the roads is to be reserved exclusively for 
motor vehicles. Another concession provides for the lnking of 
Piracicaba and Limeira, two cities still farther inland, by a highway 
suitable for the operation of motor vehicles. A thousand miles up 
the Amazon at Manaos there are more than 80 automobiles, and some 
of them have indeed penetrated the jungle to bring out the rubber. 
In Buenos Aires the touring club has been the sponsor for the build- 
ing of more than 60 miles of good road; and estimates for new high- 
ways have just been completed which call for an expenditure of 
$22,000,000. In Uruguay recent reliability motor races, covering 
runs to many interior cities and towns, have called renewed attention 
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A NORTH AMERICAN AUTOMORILE IN URUGUAY. 


Top picture: A typical Uruguayan sheep ranch where one of the contesting cars is arriving for an 
over-night stop. Center picture: Messrs. Costello and Rowe as they appeared on the first day out 
from Montevideo on the trial run. Lower picture: A typical road scene on the plains of Uruguay 
and the type of vehicle being replaced by the auto truck. 





A URUGUAYAN RANCH. 


A ranch scene near the Daiman River, northern Uruguay, in which the pet of the shanty reposes in the 
arms of Mr. Costello, one of the automobile enthusiasts. The lamb bears the poetic name of “‘ Violeta”’ 
and appears to have made friends at once with the visitor. 





A NEW USE FOR AN OLD AUTOMOBILE. 


An old automobile is turned into a granite-cleaning apparatus. Mr. Henry Shaw, a North American, is 
making a success of cleaning the granite and marble buildings of Rio de Janeiro with his sand-blast out- 
fit. It is said that this innovation has brought the promoter numerous important contracts which will 
require at least six months to fulfill. The machine has attracted much attention along the streets 
of the Brazilian capital, and it illustrates one of the many uses to which old automobiles may be put 


before they are thrown upon the scrap heap. 





WINNER OF A RECENT RACE. 
Recent long-distance automobile endurance racing in Uruguay severely tested the merits of the various 


machines entered in the contest. The picture shows the enthusiastic reception of Mr. Phillips, a North 
American, who won one of the racing contests. 
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SENOR HORACIO ANASAGASTI. 


An Argentine sportsman, in his car built in a Buenos Aires factory. 
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to the necessity for improving the highways. Montevideo is soon 
to be connected with Colonia, opposite Buenos Aires, by a splendid 
roadway, the studies for which have just been completed by the 
department of public works of Uruguay. This road will be one of 
the first results of the good-roads movement, which it is believed will 
aid materially in bettermg the highways throughout the country. 

All over the western plains of the Un‘ted States the automobile is 
found in increasing numbers, notwithstanding the fact that roads are 
few and inferior. Many of the undeveloped sections of Argentina, 
Brazil, and Uruguay are quite similar to those of western North 
America, where the modern pleasure car, as well as the commercial 
truck, is ever pioneering and calling for improved roads. The ma- 
chine itself will eventually be the leading factcr in the campaign for 
better roads. The farmer is fast becoming interested, and to him 
must be ascribed a power in the interest of road building, because 
the marketing of his products are to him of vital importance and the 
commercial vehicle offers cheaper most rapid, and most satisfactory 
service. 

The American consul general in Buenos Aires, writing on the sub- 
ject of further extending the sale of automobiles of United States 
manufacture, has the fellowing to say on the subject: 

Compared with methods used in the United States, the selling of automobiles in 
this market can not be said to be vigorously pushed. Dealers carry cars in stock and 
advertise in a small way in weekly publications and occasionally in the daily news- 
papers. The first cars shipped here from the United States were cheap in price and 
finish, and did not give satisfaction; a large fmumber of complaints checked the 
sales. It seems to be the belief that the American cars are lacking in style, finish, 
and equipment as compared with those of European make. However, the market 
for American cars is improving, and a careful study of conditions should result in the 
entire removal of this prejudice. The market is for high-priced machines; the most 


popular car sells at $5,000 United States gold; for country use the double phaeton of 
45 horsepower, selling at $2,100 to $4,200, is most popular. 


The American consul general in Rio de Janeiro, writing on the 
same subject, has this to say about the prospects in Brazil: 


The market for automobiles in Brazil is one of the best in the world. Brazilians 
are passionately fond of motoring, and manufacturers who contemplate entering the 
market should establish agencies as early as possible. Important automobile dealers 
estimate that there are 6,000 to 8,000 people in the federal district that can afford to 
own and operate motor cars. No special equipment and finish are required, on ac- 
count of climatic conditions. Touring cars with torpedo bodies predominate. The 
great majority of them are four-cylinder cars, though there are a large number having 
six cylinders, and horsepower ranges from 10 to 120. Tops should be of good material, 
as they are used almost every day in the year. 


The following figures, also compiled by the American consul in 


Rio de Janeiro, show how rapidly the trade in automobiles has 
erown in Brazil since 1910, and indicate that the United States has 





THE “TILBURY.” 


A typical Brazilian conveyance once very popular, but now being rapidly replaced by the modern auto- 
mobile. 





A STREET IN RIO DE JANEIRO. 


A scene from an upper window overlooking one of the splendid new streets of the Brazilian capital. Note 
the absence of the horse-drawn vehicles and the large number of automobiles in the small space coy- 
ered by the view. 





SCENES INCIDENT TO THE RACING CONTESTS IN URUGUAY. 


Top picture: Mr. Phillips, a North American, ready to start. Center picture: Mr. J. F. Costello as 
he appeared on the Santa Lucia River bridge on the trial run to Salto. Lower picture: Mr. Allen 


O. Crocker (smiling) and Mr. B. J. Rice starting on one of theraces. After breaking gear and bear- 
ings this car finished eighth in the contest. 
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not taken advantage of the market offered in this country to the 
same extent as France and Germany: 
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The American consul in Montevideo, Uruguay, also writes on the 
same subject as follows: 

A great change has taken place in the last few years with respect to the use of Amer- 
ican motor vehicles in this Republic. Formerly the prejudice against them was 


almost sufficient to prohibit their sale here, but for two years they have been in such 
increasing demand that the dealers have found it difficult to supply them as ordered- 


A glance at statistics ef exports of automobiles from the United 
States to South American countries during the nine months ending 
March 31, 1913, shows the following figures: Number of passenger 
cars, 2,117; number of commercial machines, 78. 

Every country of South America, excepting Paraguay, partici- 
pated in the purchase of these American-made automobiles; Brazil, 
Argentina, and Uruguay, respectively, heading the list, while Bolivia, 
the mountainous country in the heart of the continent, bought 2 
machines. Colombia purchased 84 pleasure cars and 3 commercial 
trucks; Venezuela, 77 pleasure and 19 commercial cars; Ecuador, 58, 
all pleasure machines; Chile and Peru, 57 and 52, respectively, all 
of which were primarily for pleasure. 

Thus, it will be seen that the automobile of American manufacture 
is rapidly making its way into the pleasures and diversions of the 
South Americans; while the commercial car, not yet so popular as 
the other, is still gainmg favor, and as the great commercial enter- 
prises all over the continent grow and increase in prosperity the 
American automobile will be found ever in the forefront in con- 
stantly increasing numbers. 
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ERHAPS the best account in English of the early conditions 
of trade between the Philippines and the Americas is to be 
found in volume 8 of “The Modern Part of an Universal 
History,” published at London in 1781, first edition 1766. 

Volumes 8 and 9 of this extraordinary work (extending to 56 volumes 
of about 500 close-printed 12 mo. pages each) give the “History of 
the commerce to and the settlements in the East Indies, by the sey- 
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eral European nations.’ 
It does not appear who 
was the author of this very 
careful and minutely de- 
tailed account of the Por- 
tuguese, Spanish, Dutch, 
French, and English Kast 
Indies. He cites so many 
authorities for his state- 
ments, and shows so much 
power of discrimination 
himself, that itis very prob- 
able what he says may be 
relied upon. 

The explorer Magellan, 
as we know, discovered the 
Philippines for Spain, but 
it is easy to forget that the 
Philippines owed their set- 
tlement by Spaniards not 
to old Spain, but to Mexico 
—New Spain, that is. A 
small colony was sent out 
from Mexico in the year1564 
under orders from Philip II. A few years afterwards the Spaniards 
conquered the island of Luzon, the city of Manila was founded, the 
Chinese trade began, and the earlier conditions of commerce with the 
New World were changed. Before the founding of Manila the seat of 
the Spanish Government in the islands had been at Lebu, whence the 
commerce to America was carried on to Callao, the port of Lima in 
Peru. But the voyage to Callao was always very tedious and trouble- 
some, and in 1572 the course was changed to east-north-east, to get 

























































































































































HERNANDO DE MAGALLANES. 
Cavallero Portugues. descubridar del 
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the benefit of a proper wind; Acapulco, the best harbor on the west 
coast of Mexico, being fixed upon as the port of entry for vessels in 
the Philippine’s trade. The trade remained perfectly free and open, 
as it had been from the beginning, and this mutual intercourse between 
the Spanish subjects in the East and West Indies was carried on to the 
general satisfaction of all parties. Manila and Acapulco were the 
staples of this open trade, Manila becoming a magazine for East and 
West India wares, and Acapulco the point of distribution for Mexico 
and Peru in the item of exports from Manila. 

For about a generation this open trade went on prosperously, but 
toward the beginning of the seventeenth century the Spanish Govern- 
ment in Old and New Spain became very apprehensive of the effects 
on both countries of the Manila trade. By 1604 the clamor against 
those Philippine traders became so strong that the trade was changed 
from an open to a limited basis; that is to say, the people of Manila 
were allowed to ship goods to the value of 250,000 pieces of eight, 
and were to carry back no more than 500,000. A few years after- 
wards the commerce between Peru and Acapulco was limited upon 
the same principles, and there were advocates even for the abandon- 
ment of the Philippines altogether. Spain was becoming short of 
money (strange to say), and the argument was that the Manila trade 
took out little but silver from the Americas, which silver had better 
be shipped home to Europe. These matters were long in dispute 
before the Spanish Council of the Indies, but, notwithstanding, the 
Philippines increased in prosperity, and the trade became settled on 
the basis of an annual ship (like the ancient annual ship from Venice 
to England) plying between Manila and Acapulco. The great ships 
for this trade were built at Bagatao, not far from Manila, where there 
was a fine arsenal and shipyard, and carried often as many as 600 people 
on board, passengers included. The annual ship, or galleon, was 
commanded by a general, under whom was a captain, the captain’s 
emolument being no less than 40,000 pieces of eight ($80,000) for 
the voyage. As for the cargo, it consisted of productions of the Phil- 
ippines, civet, drugs, coarse cloths, etc.; but especially of Chinese 
commodities, wrought and raw silks in prodigious quantities (of which 
commonly 50,000 pair of stockings), piece goods, spices, goldsmith’s 
work, and toys. Of whatever size the galleon might be (from 1,200 
to 2,000 tons), the merchandise was by regulation to be of 1,500 equal 
bales. The regulation was consistently dodged, and the cargo was 
often 2,500 bales. What cargo the inspectors disallowed was gener- 
ally put on board again before the ship got clear of the straits of 
Manila. The trade was largely the perquisite of the convents at 
Manila, and was farmed out by them. Returning from Acapulco the 
annual ship brought mainly silver, but also cochineal, sweetmeats, 
Spanish wine, and millinery ware from Europe, for the use of the 
ladies at Manila and throughout the Philippines. 
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MEXICO AND ACAPULCO. 


Facsimile of a map in “Herrera,” from Winsor’s “Narrative and Critical History of America.” 
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Acapulco, the American terminus, was a mean and il-built town, 
the houses slightly constructed for fear of the recurrent tremblings 
of the earth. Besides, the climate was unwholesome and very preju- 
dicial to strangers. But upon the arrival of the galleon, or annual 
ship, the town was populous and gay, crowded with the richest mer- 
chants of Mexico, Peru, and even of Chule, who provided themselves 
with tents and formed a kind of large encampment. This was the 
Acapulco fair, a great event for more than two centuries in the New 
World. They have no rain at Acapulco from the end of November 
to the end of May, and the galleons were timed to set sail from Manila 
about July to reach Acapulco in the January following. Their car- 
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HARBOR OF ACAPULCO. 


(From an old print in Hulsius’ “Sammlung,” 1620.) 


goes disposed of, they returned for Manila some time in March, and 
arrived there generally in June. On the voyage out to America they 
were so sure of rains between the thirtieth and seventieth parallels 
that they took no care to provide themselves with water, but fixed 
mattings up and down the ship in the rigging and caught the rains 
in jars, supplied by bamboo troughs at the bottom of the mats. In 
the season there was naturally a great trade from Acapulco to the 
City of Mexico, mules and pack horses taking up the goods brought 
from the East, what was not kept in the country being forwarded to 
Vera Cruz, on the “‘ North Sea,’’ for shipment by the Flota to Spain. 

The wars of independence changed the status of Acapulco. Its 
harbor is still the finest on the west coast of Mexico, but for nearly a 
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century past the port has been made little use of, except for a brief 
space between the discovery of gold in California and the laying of 
a railway across the United States to the Pacific. Acapulco, as a 
harbor, is now coming into her own again; Manila, a capital city, 
has prospered by the gradual removal of monopoly. The Philippines 
company, organized at Madrid in 1733 and given the exclusive right 
of trade, never accomplished the purpose of its foundation. It was 
even then too late for Spain to be establishing an East India com- 
pany. For about 20 years, from 1765 to 1783, there was by royal 
authority a direct trade of some sort between Cadiz and Manila around 
the Cape of Good Hope. In 1785 the Royal Philippines Co. was char- 
tered, with good intentions of building up a local market in the Phil- 






















































































ACAPULCO. 


Part of a view of Acapulco, showing the topography. 
(Taken from an old print in Winsor’s “Narrative and Critical History of America.”’) 


ippines and with no express design of hurting the Acapulco trade. 
This royal company, notwithstanding premiums to agriculture and 
the like, made little headway, the people believing that the object was 
after all exploitation. The charter of this company expired in 1830. 
Its efforts had been productive of scme good, chiefly through the 
impetus given agriculture. The last galleon from Manila to Acapulco 
sailed in 1811 and the last from Acapulco for Manila in 1815. In the 
momentous year of 1814 the British Government compelled Spain to 
open to foreign trade certain ports in its colonies and to allow for- 
eigners to establish themselves and become residents in such ports. 
English, American, German, and French merchants were soon estab- 
lished in Manila, agriculture was encouraged, and the amount of 
exported goods increased rapidly. The importance of this export 
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trade constantly increased and the trade was in a flourishing condition 
at the date of the loss of these islands to Spain. 

In 1853 Commodore Perry reached the ‘“‘magic isle of Zipangu,” 
which, it will be remembered, was the objective of Columbus when he 
came upon the new world. About the middle of the last century also 
Messrs. Russell, Sturgis & Co. and Messrs. Peet, Hubbell & Co. estab- 
lished themselves in business at Manila. In order to encourage the 
production of hemp and sugar the representatives of these two houses 
distributed large sums of money in the Provinces to the planters, and 
































































































































































































































MINING. 


(From “Idea vera et genuina’’ of De Bry’s “‘ Nona Pars,”’ 1602.) 

Mining, as quaintly imagined by the writers and artists of that period. 
owing to this cooperation and to work of a similar nature which Mr. 
Loney, an English subject, did in Iloilo and other Provinces of the 
Visayan Islands, the exportation of hemp and sugar increased from 
year to year and the export trade of the Philippine Islands was greatly 
augmented.! So Manila, of all the East Indies, has from the first 
looked not to Europe but to America—in the beginning as a forward- 
ing station for Asiatic goods and as a distributing center of silver from 
the Pacific coast; latterly as the emporium of the produce of its own 
rich territory. 





1See T. H. Pardo de Tavera, in Census of the Philippine Islands. Washington, 1905. I. 354-357. 
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HE safe arrival in the homeland of the Brazilian minister of 
foreign affairs, Dr. Lauro S. Muller, and his distinguished 
party brings to a close a memorable visit, and one that will 
have much to do with future intercourse between two 

American nations. The Brazilian emblem of green, yellow, and blue 
entwined with the Stars and Stripes has floated across the American 
Union; citizens young and old met the distinguished Brazilians with 
a cordiality that could never be mistaken; and at the end of the 
journey the travelers are welcomed home amid the firing of cannon 
and shouts of unbounded enthusiasm. 

Perhaps no American diplomat will be more pleased at the success 
and happy outcome of Dr. Muller’s visit to the United States than 
the American ambassador to Brazil, the Hon, Edwin V. Morgan, 
whose labors in that great Republic, as well as in other Latin coun- 
tries, have been notable. 

As the royal barge, Dom Joao, bore the party ashore across the 
picturesque harbor of Rio de Janeiro one of the first to grasp the hand 
of Dr. Muller was Ambassador Morgan, who has endeared himself to 
the Brazilian people in many ways and to whose encouragement and 
activity the visit of the Brazilians was largely due. Shortly after 
Mr. Morgan became ambassador to Brazil the dictates of his con- 
science caused him to pay public homage to the memory of the 
beloved Brazilian, Baron Rio Branco, and in placing a wreath of 
flowers upon the tomb of the famous statesman Mr. Morgan cemented 
the ties of friendship that have ever been drawing closer. 

To-day the Fourth of July is celebrated in Brazil, not only by the 
American residents, but Brazilian leaders in many lines of activity 
have heralded the anniversary, and this year on that date the 
Brazilian newspapers carried the portraits of George Washington, 
Woodrow Wilson, Edwin V. Morgan, and the American consul general, 
Julius G. Lay. At the same time column after column of historical 
matter told Brazilians of the founding of the American Union and of 
the part played in the proceedings by the patriotic men who signed 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Officially, the acting minister of foreign affairs had planned a grand 
ball for the Fourth of July as a compliment and appreciation to the 
American Government and people for courtesies at that time being 
extended to Dr. Muller in the United States. The sudden death of 
ex-President Campos Salles, one of the famous Brazilians of the older 
school, threw the country into mourning and the ball was postponed. 
It took place, however, on July 8, after the period of mourning had 
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The United States ambassador at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
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expired, and was a most brilliant tribute to North Americans, being 
attended by 2,000 guests representing the highest official rig social 
society of the Brazilian capital. 

The Fourth of July was also an occasion upon which the American 
ambassador received many congratulatory messages and visits, while 
the newspapers reported that American consuls in the different cities 
of Brazil who he'd receptions were recipients of sincere proofs of 
friendship from the Brazilian people. 

Dr. Regis de Oliveira, ad interim minister of foreign affairs, sent to 
Ambassador Morgan the following telegram: 

In the name of the President of the Republic and of my colleagues of this ministry, 
as well as in my own name, I have the honor to send your excellency my most sincere 
salutations on the glorious date of the anniversary of the independence of the United 


States and to express to your excellency the heartfelt good wishes which we, as Bra- 
zilians, entertain for the prosperity of the grand and noble Nation. 


Col. Pederneiras, director of the National Smokeless Powder Fac- 
tory, at Piquete, Brazil, which is modeled upon a design furnished by 
a North American corporation, sent to Ambassador Morgan the 
cordial greeting which follows: 

On the glorious date on which the great and powerful Republic of the United States 
of North America commemorates the anniversary of its independence, I have the 
honor to congratulate the distinguished ambassador, Mr. Morgan, in the name of all 
the officers, employees, and operatives of the Piquete factory, who always should 
remember with pride not only that the type of powder adopted by Brazil comes from 
the great friendly Republic but also that all the machines and processes have been 
supplied from there. With much enthusiasm and sincerity we raise here a loud cheer 
for the United States of North America. 


In honor of the same occasion one of Rio de Janeiro’s great depart- 
ment stores, the Parc Royal, was decorated with American and 
Brazilian colors and its proprietor, Senhor Ortigao, instructed the 
orchestra to play a program of American music during the hours at 
which this up-to-date establishment is accustomed to serve tea to its 
customers. The progressive proprietor also gave silver prizes to 
competing basebali teams, composed of North American players 
recruited from Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, and distributed silk 
bags filled with bonbons, upon each bag of which was printed the 
Stars and Stripes. 

By reason of the death of Dr. Campos Salles, above referred to, 
Ambassador Morgan did not hold the usual Fourth of July ball in 
honor of American independence, and all official receptions were 
canceled. Two days previously, however, the American ambassador 
gave an unofficial afternoon tea party to about 350 guests in honor 
of the visit to Rio de Janeiro of representatives of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The people of the United States of North America and the Aeon 
of the United States of Brazil are fast becoming better acquainted : 
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two most important factors to this end have been the visits of the 
Secretary of State and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, respectively, 
to each other’s country, both bearing official tokens of friendship 
and regard which are bringing to fruition in the form of visits of 
chambers of commerce, which in turn are the true forerunners of a 
trade and traffic that is destined to grow to enormous proportions 
with the coming years. 
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HE People’s Institute of Piedras Negras, Coahuila, is a new 
sociological venture in Mexico. Its development has been so 
rapid and its usefulness has extended to so many different 
fields that it has attracted attention among educators, Gov- 

ment officials, and private citizens alike. This social and educational 
center is the outgrowth of a reading room started three years ago by 
S. G. Inman, a graduate of Columbia University, New York City. 
The discussion of public issues in the reading room called forth a 
series of conferences on civics and morals at the opera house, which 
aroused so much interest that the demand was imperative for an 
expansion of the work and for a permanent home for the new enter- 
prise. 

Funds were raised by popular subscription from philanthropic resi- 
dents on both sides of the Rio Grande, and two years ago the present 
building, shown in the accompanying cut, was erected. It is built 
of light brick and has high ceilings and numerous porches and cor- 
ridors. It is situated on the main street, opposite the customhouse 
and the ‘‘Monument to the Martyrs,” and architecturally is one of 
the most attractive buildings in the city. 

It contains a library and a reading room, an assembly room and 
class rooms, all of which can be thrown into one audience chamber 
when it is desired to accommodate a large audience. An open-air 
game and gymnasium corridor and patio are at the rear. The second 
floor is used for executive offices and the living quarters of Director 
Inman and family, and his assistant, Jessie L. P. Brown; their resi- 
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dence in the institute making possible personal supervision and lend- 
ing a home and social atmosphere to the work. Social gatherings and 
club meetings, where social customs and parliamentary law are 
taught, are held in the residence quarters, and here is also a guest 
chamber at the disposal of the city for the entertainment of any dis- 
tinguished visitor. 

The institute conducts night classes in 15 different subjects for 
young men and women. As many as 140 have been enrolled in one 
term. The classes are in typewriting, shorthand (English and 





Photo by Vda. de M. Rodriguez Perez. Cd. Porfirio Diaz, Coah. 
THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE OF PIEDRAS NEGRAS, STATE OF COAHUILA, MEXICO. 


The institute is one of the strong social and educational factors in Piedras Negras. Its evening classes 
are well attended, while lectures and concerts afford refined entertainment for all. 
Spanish), grammar, English language, Spanish language, geometry, 
arithmetic, ethics, hygiene, gymnasium, music, and sewing. All 
classes are taught with direct reference to their practical applica- 
tion. Spanish and English are taught by the latest natural method, 
which rapidly gives the students familiarity with these languages, 

and brings economic results in increased wages. 

One young man, through attending the English class, was enabled, 
because of his knowledge of English and the general culture given 
him at the institute, to exchange a $40 for a $150 a month position. 
The son of a former mayor acquired sufficient English to enter a busi- 
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ness college in New York City; another young man secured a position 
in San Antonio because of his work in the English class. 

A class in geometry for apprentices in boiler making has the direct 
aim of making its members better workmen, and is taught by the 
head of this department in the railroad shops of the city. 

Each night between classes a conference, to which the public is 
invited, is held. Many who do not take any class work, and who do 
not care for the regular social features of the institute, attend these 
conferences. The theme may be current events, ethics, or history, 
philosophy, sociology, or science. Whatever it is, it is sure to be 
interesting, and there one is most likely to meet his friends. 

On Friday nights the general public understands it is especially 
welcome, the evening being devoted to games, to a literary or musical 
program, public meeting of the debating club, the temperance society, 
the humane society, or to a lecture by a member of the faculty or 
some visitor. 

Many distinguished visitors pass through Piedras Negras, it being 
on one of the three trunk lines into Mexico, and the People’s Institute 
seldom loses a visit or a lecture from them. A great many of the 
Government officials, both State and national, educators, scientists, 
and travelers, have given lectures at the institute. 

During the school year conferences are held for the public-school 
teachers. Nearly all the teachers in the city schools, both men and 
women, belong to institute classes or clubs. The director of the 
Government schools of this district is on the faculty of the institute. 
thus helping to correlate its educational work with that of the public 
system, to which it serves in somewhat the same capacity as the Ger- 
man continuation schools to the German educational system. 

Vacation-time classes in music and sewing are held for the children. 
These are very popular, as are also the conferences for the soldiers. 
This is the first provision made for the intellectual and moral welfare 
of the latter, and every soldier who is not on guard duty attends the 
‘‘soldiers’ afternoons.’’ There is a program of popular and patriotic 
music, followed by an address on some subject especially suited to 
military life, to all of which the men listen eagerly, as do also the 
crowds that gather outside the building. 

The Congress of the State of Coahuila has voted the institute a 
monthly subsidy because of the public and philanthropic nature of 
its work. Students in the educational classes pay a nominal tuition 
fee, which insures regularity of attendance and interest in the work, 
scholarships being provided for those not able to meet these small 
fees. Private subscriptions also contribute to the support of the 
work. 

Some New York friends have recently presented the institute with 
a printing press and a beautiful concert Victrola. This latter, with 
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a moving-picture machine, which is soon to be installed, will enable 
the city to enjoy the highest class entertainments, and will elevate 
the tastes of the general public. Among other plans for enlargement 
are classes in domestic science and art, and the addition of public 
baths. The printing department is to be the first venture into real 
trade education, and, if successful, as the needs present themselves, 
various other industries will be added. 
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OBILE, Alabama, is soon to be the scene of one of the 
greatest commercial gatherings ever held in this country, 
according to plans now being perfected by the Southern 
Commercial Congress, of Washington, and a movement in 

which the Pan American Union is heartily joining. Several thousand 

business men from all sections of the Union, but more especially 
from the 16 States embraced in the Southern Commercial Congress, 





THE DOCKS AT MOBILE. 


are to meet and discuss the various phases of the ‘‘Relation of the 
United States to the Panama Canal, to Latin America, and to world 
commerce.”’ 

Delegates from hundrads of commercial and industrial organiza- 
tions will be present. The most distinguished officials of the nation 
are to be in attendance and address the convention, including Presi- 
dent Wilson, Secretary of State Bryan, Secretary of the Navy Dan- 
iels, besides more than two score of the most promiment citizens of 
the United States, several governors of States, a number of Senators 
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and Representatives, ministers from many of the Latin American 
Republics, and leaders in commercial and industrial progress from 
all over the country. 

The convention will begin its sessions on October 27 and close on 
October 29. This will be the fifth convention of the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress and by far the most important gathering in the 
history of the organization. 

Director General Barrett, of the Pan American Union, realizing 
the importance of the great southern movement, and also actuated 
by the unanimous vote of the Governing Board of the Union in post- 
poning the Pan American Commercial Conference, which was to have 
been held this year, is aiding the Southern Commercial Congress in 
every possible way. 





A SHADY PARK IN MOBILE. 


To meet the various local business organizations which haxe ex- 
pressed much interest in the convention, and to acquaint them with 
the full significance of the Mobue meeting, Director General Barrett 
and Managing Director Owens, of the Southern Commercial Congtess, 
will make a tour of the leading southern cities. 

At the close of the Mobile conference the Congress will conduct a 
trade expedition to South America, composed of commissioners 
appointed by governors of States, mayors of the larger cities, and 
commercial organizations. This expedition will be absent about 
three months and during that time will visit the leading cities of 
South America, mesting the commercial organizations of the various 
countries and in many ways oifermg the members of the excursion 
opportunities for becoming acquainted with the South Americans. 
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N response to the numerous inquiries which have been received 
at the Pan American Union for detailed information on the call 
for bids by the ministry of industry and public works of Chile 
for the construction of a model railway shop and yards, the 

BULLETIN publishes herewith a translation of the text of the official 
invitation which appeared in the Diario Oficial, of Santiago, under 
date of April 4, 1913. 


Let there be approved the following articles for a competition of plans with their 
respective estimates of cost for a model railway shop and yards centrally located and 
for similar repair shops for the use of the State railways: 

First. The Government of Chile asks for plans, with their respective estimates, for a 
principal shop and yards, and for four auxiliary shops to be used by the State railways. 

For these respective plans there will be a first prize of £4,000, a second prize of 
£2,000 and honorable mention, it being understood that the money prizes are to be 
given only for the plan of the central shop. 

Second. The plans, with their respective estimates, will be received in the ministry 
of railways of Chile until the 15th of November, 1913. 

Plans and estimates presented after that date will not be considered. 

Third. A special commission appointed by the Government, which will be presided 
over by the minister of railways or the director general of that branch, and composed 
of nine members, of whom one will be the director general of the State railways, and six 
graduated engineers, will examine during the month following the 15th of November, 
1913, those plans and estimates presented and will classify them for adjudicating the 
prizes. 

Fourth. The payment of the prizes will be made within 30 days after the date of 
the commission’s report. 

Fifth. The Government of Chile reserves the right absolutely to refuse all plans 
and estimates presented and consequently that of withholding the prizes, and 
likewise that of making only one reward from the prizes offered, according to what 
may be the report of the commission. 

Sixth. At the end of the competition plans and estimates rewarded by money prizes 
are to remain the property of the Government. Other plans will be returned. 

Seventh. The essentials of these works are for the central shop: 

(a) That repairs can be made on 500 locomotives and their respective tenders of a 
gauge of 1.676 meters, within one year; one condition being that a complete repair 
shall not take longer than from 60 to 90 days, a day’s work being of eight and one- 
half hours, depending upon the type of engine—that is, whether of two equal cylinders 
or of the four-cylinder type with superheater (a complete repair implies a total change 
of cylinders and boilers with all accessories). 

(6) It must be spacious enough to hold daily in repair 500 passenger coaches and 
400 freight cars; that is to say, the yards must have this capacity. 

The number of locomotives at present in service is 600, of passenger coaches 483, 
and of freight cars 6,000; but taking into consideration the new equipment expected 
and the condition of the actual equipment and the fact that the traffic is developing, 
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these numbers will probably be increased at the rate of about 10 per cent per annum 
for the cars and of 5 per cent for the motive power. 

(c) The needs of all kinds of service must be considered; this implies everything 
for the administration of the shop and yards, the machine equipment and installation 
of a thoroughly modern and economic plant with the best material available. 

(d) It must be able to make all necessary parts, such as cylinders, boilers, and acces- 
sories, but it must be able also to supply outfits for the other auxiliary workshops 
of the railway. 

(e) It must have also storehouses for material so that work can be done expedi- 
tiously, and these storehouses must be so located that traffic is not interrupted. 

Eighth. The plans for the principal shop and yards may be presented either as 
forming one individzal plant or divided into two parts, the one being for locomotives 
and tenders, the other for coaches, cars, etc., according to the requirements of the 
service. ; 

Ninth. For the a:xiliary shops the capacity and importance of them will be made 
dependent upon the central shop, taking into consideration, however, the needs and 
requirements of both service and traffic. These shops must also be of modern type 
and so adapted that all modern machines in all existing workshops of the company 
can be turned out from them. 

Tenth. In the plans and estimates these facts must be considered: 

(a) That if constriction is undertaken the Government will furnish the necessary 
land without charge. 

(b) That wherever possible native material will be employed (Chile). 

(c) The price of all material and machinery will be estimated on board the steamer 
at Valparaiso without including customs dues. 

(d) That the State Railway will supply engines and cars for the transportation of 
all material free, but the cost of loading and unloading must be considered. 

Eleventh. The Government of Chile will provide, moreover, all data within its 
power and will give every possible facility for the preparation of these plans; but it 
is a strict condition in obtaining these data and facilities that the persons or firms 
who desire to offer plans must have in Chile a properly authorized representative 
who can show in writing his intention of appearing at this competition, expressly 
accepting the above regulations; for this purpose he will deliver at the same time 
with his official request a signed copy of the above documents and will indicate in 
writing the experts who will take charge of the study in the country. 

Twelfth. It is to be understood that this competition is solely in the matter of 
plans and estimates, and that the Government assumes no obligation for the subse- 
quent construction of the work for which they are proposals. 

The director general of State railways is authorized, when once the competition 
is held, to draw upon the fiscal treasiry at Santiago up to the sum of £6,000, to be 
used for the above-mentioned prizes. 

It is decreed that the time for the presentation of these plans is to be extended to 
the 26th of December, 1913. 
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PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


N this issue of the BULLETIN appears an interesting article upon 
the great Panama-Pacific International Exposition which is to 
open in San Francisco, California, during the early part of 1915. 
From the first inception of the plan for this exposition many of 

the Latin Amerizan ambassadors and ministers and the director gen- 
eral of the Pan American Union have done everything consistent with 
their position to promote interest throughout Central and South 
America in this great exposition. The result has been that a large 
majority of the Latin American countries will participate on a worthy 
scale. At the present time preparations in many of these countries 
are well under way, while others are taking their initial steps to have 
themselves well represented. It is being realized more and more 
throughout the world that this exposition at San Francisco will pro- 
vide the most practical opportunity ever afforded for a thorough study 
of the meaning of the Panama Canal and the opportunities it will 
provide for all nations of the world to use it for the benefit of their 
foreilgn commerce. It has a special significance in connection with 
Latin America, inasmuch as it places all the countries of that section 
of the world bordering on the Pacific Ocean in a new relationship to 
the countries bordering on the Atlantic Ocean. It is believed that 
there will be a very large travel from Latin America to the United States 
to see this exposition and that in turn the exhibits of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries will greatly increase the interest of the people of the 
United States in that portion of the world and, correspondingly, the 
travel through the canal. 


PEACE PLAN. OF SECRETARY BRYAN. 


That the Latin American countries are taking a deep interest in 
the peace plan promulgated by Hon. William J. Bryan, Secretary of 
State of the United States, is shown by the fact that at this writing 13 
of the 20 Latin American Governments have signified their approval 
of this peace proposal. 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S VISIT TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


On October 4, Col. Theodore Roosevelt, former President of the 
United States, sails for South America to deliver addresses in Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, Buenos Aires, Argentina, and Santiago, Chile. 
When he has performed this mission he will make a trip into the 
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interior of South America, probably going up the Paraguay River 
and crossing to the Amazon and then following the latter down to 
its mouth at Para. On his way from Rio de Janeiro to Buenos Aires — 
he will stop at Santos and Sao Paulo to visit his son, who is now in 
business in southern Brazil. 

Elaborate preparations have been made for his reception in each 
one of these southern capitals, and he is looking forward with keen 
pleasure to this journey and experience. Recently he has held con- 
ferences with Minister Naoén of Argentina, Minister Suarez of Ch le, 
and Director General Barrett, in regard to his trip and lectures, and 
he has expressed to all of them his appreciation of the compliment 
shown him by those countries in inviting him to visit them. 

Inasmuch as it was during the administration of President Rocse- 
velt and Secretary of State Root that the Pan American Union, then 
known as the Bureau of American Republics, was reorganized and 
started upon its new era of growth as a great international organiza- 
tion, it is fitting that Col. Roosevelt should now become personally 
acquainted with the countries in which he has always expressed deep 
interest. 


A GREAT PAN AMERICAN SPECIALLY HONORED. 


A great Pan American statesman has recently been shown a special 
honor by a foreign country. At the opening of the Palace of Peace 
at The Hague, August 28, 1913, the University of Leyden bestowed 
an honorary degree upon Hon. Elihu Root, United States Senator 
from the State of New York, and formerly, in his capacity as Secretary 
of State of the United States, chairman of the governing board of the 
Pan American Union. All persons interested in Pan Americanism 
and familiar with the broad work which Senator Root has done in 
this direction during his official career will extend felicitations to him 
for this well-merited honor. 


THE NEW MINISTER OF ECUADOR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Dr. Gonzalo 8. Cérdova, the new minister of Ecuador in the United 
States, was born at Cuenca, capital of the Province of Azuay. His 
early schooling was at that place. After obtaming the degree of 
doctor of laws from the University of Azuay he became a member of 
the bar at Cuenca. At a very early age he was made judge of the 
Supreme Court of Guayaquil, to which post he was elected by Congress 
in 1892. Soon thereafter he became governor of the Province, and 
during the first administration of Gen. Leonidas Plaza was made a 
member of the cabinet as minister of home government and worship. 
He also occupied this post under the Presidency of Sr. Don Lizardo 
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Garcia from 1905 to 1906. Since 1892 he has been elected deputy 
and senator to several congresses, and last year, when Gen. Plaza 
became President of the Republic the second time, Sr. Cordova was 
vice president of Congress. The new minister oecupies a prominent 
place in Ecuador, not only as a public man and jurist but also as a 
newspaper writer and literary man. He belongs to a number of 
societies, among which arethe Liberal Democratic Society of Pichincha, 
of which he is the founder and vice president, and the Juridic Literary 
Society of Quito. He is also a charter member of the College of 
Lawyers of Quito. 


EXCHANGE OF STUDENTS. 


Hon. Henry P. Fletcher, the United States minister to Chile, has 
reported to the Department of State of the United States that a 
movement is on foot to send many young Chilean students to the 
United States to continue their studies after graduating from their 
local institutions. This plan has followed the recent visit to South 
America of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, when Col. Henry L. 
Kineaide, president of the visiting delegation, emphasized the value 
of young men from South America going to the United States, and, 
correspondingly, young men proceeding from the United States to 
South America. In his report upon this subject Minister Fletcher 
says: 

These youths after returning to Chile will be without doubt the best friends of the 
United States, and at the same time many of them might become the most satisfactory 
agents and representatives in their country of those firms in whose employ they 


become men of business in their respective lines, being able to contribute thus in 
Teturn to the extension of the ideas, practices, and commerce of the United States. 


RESOLUTION ON INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


The Pan American Union has received from Charles E. Musgrave: 
Esq., secretary of the London Chamber of Commerce, a report of 
the action of that body upon the resolution adopted by the Fifth 
International Congress of Chambers of Commerce and Commercial 
and Industrial Associations held in Boston, Massachusetts (United 
States America), September, 1912, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


The congress affirms its desire to see convened as soon as possible a number of 
official international conferences assuring between nations the existence of arbitral 
jurisdiction in the widest sense of the term and such as may assure an equitable solu- 
tion of all international controversies, either between private people of different 
nations or between Governments, and agrees to the principle of a combination of 
nations, when and where possible, to endeavor to prevent the atrocities of war. 





HON. BENJAMIN LAFAYETTE JEFFERSON, 


Enyoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Nicaragua. 
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The resolution adopted by the council of the London Chamber of 
Commerce June, 1913, follows: 

That a letter be addressed to each of the chambers of commerce and commercial 
bodies represented at the Fifth International Congress of Chambers of Commerce and 
Commercial and Industrial Associations, urging their continued adhesion to the. 
principle of the resolution adopted at that congress in favor of ‘‘Arbitration as a 
solution of international controversies, either between private people of different 
nations or between Governments,’’ especially in view of the publicity given to 
the matter in the press and in other directions; further, that the chambers of com- 
merce and other commercial bodies concerned be invited to indicate in what 
direction they will be prepared to ventilate the question and to influence commercia] 
opinion in the desired direction. 


The BULLETIN gives space to this action of one of the greatest 
chambers of commerce in the world as evidence of the practical 
results coming from the congress which was held at Boston and 
which attracted delegates from all over the world, including large 
representations from Latin America. 


NEW UNITED STATES MINISTERS TO LATIN AMERICA. 


Since the last Pan American Notes were prepared President Wilson 
of the United States has appointed the following distinguished men 
as ministers to various Latin American countries: Hon. Charles 5S. 
Hartman, of Montana, minister to Ecuador; Hon. James M. Sullivan, 
of New York, minister to the Dominican Republic; Hon. Madison R. 
Smith, of Missouri, minister to Haiti; and Hon. William J. Price, of 
Kentucky, minister to Panama. The Director General and Assistant 
Director of the Pan American Union extend their congratulations to 
these gentlemen on being named to a most interesting field. It is 
hoped that these new envoys of the United States will keep in close 
touch with the office of the Pan American Union and will do, as other 
United States ministers have done in the past, all in their power to 
further the work of this organization to promote closer relations of 
friendship and commerce between the United States and its sister 
American Republics. 


THE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO NICARAGUA. 


Dr. Benjamin Lafayette Jefferson, recently appointed enyoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States 
to Nicaragua, was born in Columbus, Georgia, October 26, 1871. He 
received his ea~ly education in the public schools of that State and 
subsequently graduated from the University of Maryland with the 
degrees of A. B. and M. D. In 1892 he became a resident of the 
State of Colorado, and since that time, in addition to practicing his 
profession, has become prominent in State politics. In 1898 he was 
elected to the State legislature and after serving one term was 





HON. BENTON MecMILLIN, 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Peru. 
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elected State senator in 1900, being reelected in 1904. In 1898 he 
was nominated and elected as one of the presidential electors for the 
State of Colorado. Thereafter he became a prominent candidate 
for governor. At the time of his appointment as minister to Nica- 
ragua he was serving his State as registrar of the State board of land 
commissioners, 1n which office he is said to have shown great execu- 
tive ability. 


TRADE GROWTH WITH SOUTH AMERICA. 


It is gratifymg to note as evidence of the practical work being 
done by the Pan American Union that the exchange of trade between 
the United States and the Lattin American countries is showmnng a 
constant healthy growth. While the Pan American Union is not yet 
quite ready to publish the corrected figures for the entire trade 
between the United States and the 20 Latin American countries, it 
would call attention to the fact that the value of the exchange of 
products between the United States and the 10 countries of South 
America approximated last year $313,000,000, or a gain of about 
$10,000,000. This total represents exports from the United States 
valued at $126,000,000 and imports from Latin America amounting 
to $187,000,000. While the balance of trade appears to be con- 
siderably agaist the United States, this is not Im any sense an 
unfavorable sign, because this balance is largely made up of raw 
products which are necessary for the manufacturing plants of the 
United States. 


TEACHING OF SPANISH IN UNITED STATES SCHOOLS. 


In connection with the very extended effort which the Pan 
American Union has been making for years to secure the teaching 
of Spanish in the public schools of the United States it 1s a pleasure 
to record the efforts of the Division of Latin American Affairs of the 
Department of State in this respect. This division has been carry- 
ing on a correspondence with the public-school officials in a number 
of different States, and it has received numerous letters either 
expressing an interest in the proposition or announcing that the 
study of Spanish will be taken up. The Pan American Union hopes 
that the Latin American Division will continue its good work. As 
evidence of what is being done in this respect, we quote from a letter 
addressed to Hon. Calvin M. Hitch, Assistant Chief of the Division 
of Latin American Affairs, by William M. Slaton, superintendent of 
schools, Atlanta, Georgia. 

* * * * * * * 

It is a pleasure to inform you that I have already recommended the teaching ot 

the Spanish language in the business department of our boys’ high school. It will 


be commenced in September by authority of the board of education, granted on my. 
‘recommendation. 





HON. JOHN D. O’REAR, 


Enyoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Bolivia. 
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It is also announced that with the opening of the school term this 
fall Spanish will be taught in the public schools of Mississippi and 
Virginia. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTIVE DATA FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


In connection with the overwhelming demand constantly bemg 
made upon the Pan American Union for data about the various 
countries of Latin America it is here announced that there are now 
in preparation the 1913 issues of General Descriptive Data on the 
various Republics of Central and South America. These pamphlets 
will be published just as soon as the latest commercial figures for 
each country are compiled. There are now ready for distribution 
the pamphlets on Argentina, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Salvador, and Venezuela, and it is hoped that 
the booklets for the other countries wul follow 'n rapid succession. 
Anyone desiring to secure a copy of Descriptive Data can do so by 
addressing this office. 


THE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO BOLIVIA. 


Hon. John D. O’Rear, appointed envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States to Bolivia June 26, 1913, was born 
in Audrain County, Missouri, March 21, 1870. He was educated in 
the schools of Mexico, Missouri, graduating from the high school in 1890. 
For three years thereafter he taught school and studied law, being 
admitted to the bar in 1893. Since then he has continued in the 
practice of law, accepting only such political positions as were in line 
with his profession. He served as city attorney of Mexico, Missouri, 
and was later twice elected as prosecuting attorney of Audrain County. 
He also served on the State Democratic committee. He brings to 
his new post the energy and enthusiasm of youth combined with the 
prudence and forethought of a trained lawyer. 


EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF STUDENTS. 


Early reports from the Eighth International Congress of Students 
‘hich met at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, August 29- 
September 3, 1913, indicate that it was perhaps the most interesting 
and enthusiatic gathering in the history of student events. Large 
delegations were present from the European countries, nearly all the 
leading colleges and universities of the United States were represented 
by student delegates, and from Central and South America there was a 
gratifying representation. In the next issue of the BULLETIN there 
will appear a detailed report of this notable gathering, which has for 
its object the broad humanitarian principles of better understanding, 
closer relations, and international peace. 
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TRADE IN SOUTH AMERICAN BEEF. 


One of the most interesting facts in connection with the growth of 
Latin American trade with the United States is the coming of beef 
from Argentina and Uruguay to this country. It is, moreover, with 
particular satisfaction that reference is made in the BULLETIN to this 
new development, because the Pan American Union has contimually 
been calling the attention of meat dealers in the United States and 
of South American cattle raisers and beef exporters to the possible 
opportunities for the building up of a trade along this line, especially 
in view of the increased price of beef in this country and of the possi- 
bilities of business under the new tariff now being considered by the 
United States Congress. In view of the probability of considerable 
development of this trade, the United States Government has sent 
Dr. A. D. Melvin, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department 
of Agriculture, to South America to thoroughly investigate the con- 
ditions of packing, preparation, and shipment at Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo. 


GENERAL STATISTICS OF CHILE. 


The Pan American Union is grateful to the commercial section of 
the foreign office of the Republic of Chile for sending to this office a 
package of pamphlets carrying the caption, “‘Some General Statistics 
of the Republic of Chile.” This little booklet, possessmg about 16 
pages, is of neat typographical appearance and contains many inter- 
esting facts attractively printed in English under such heads as 
‘General information,” ‘‘Mining, industrial, agricultural, railroads, 
and vessels,” “‘The Army,” “‘The Navy,” “‘ Financial notes,” ‘‘Budget 
for 1913,” “Banking and commerce,” “‘Instruction,’”’ ‘‘ Harbor con- 
struction,’ etc. The establishment of a commercial section of this 
kind in the foreign office of Chile will be of great help to the Pan 
American Union in securing the latest data from that country, and 
this organization hopes to enjoy the closest cooperation with this 
commercial section. 


STATUE OF SARMIENTO IN BOSTON. 


If the report is true that the Argentine officers and cadets of the 
training ship Sarmiento, which was recently in this country, have 
started a movement to present Boston with a statue of Sarmiento, 
both these officers and the city of Boston are to be felicitated. The 
announcement which appeared in the papers in connection with the 
plan stated that it was in Boston that Sarmiento, when in the United 
States shortly after the middle of the last century, gained many 
ideas which he incorporated after becoming President of the Argentine 





Photograph by Boston News Company. 


MEDALLION OF GENERAL F. MIRANDA. 


The medal, the work of Paul Le Bégue, was dedicated to the Musée de l’ Armée (Hotel 
des Invalides) in Paris, on July 5, 1913, at the 102d anniversary of the national inde- 
pendence of the United States of Venezuela. 


i 


——————— 
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Republic into that country’s educational, social, and political life. 
Sarmiento stands out as certainly one of the great characters of the 
Western Hemisphere, and it is fitting that there should be a monu- 
ment to him in Boston, but it is particularly gratifying that it should 
be a present from representative Argentinians. A gift of this kind, 
following the presentation of a statue of Washington to the city of 
Buenos Aires by the North American colony, is sure to help promote 
interest in the histories of each of these nations and add to the 
general movement for the development of closer relations between 
these two great countries of North and South America. 


TO COMPILE DATA ON CUSTOM DUTIES. 


On the steamship Vasari there sailed from New York on August 23 
William C. Wells, chief statistician of the Pan American Union, who 
is going on a special trip to the principal ports of Latin America in 
order to prepare data for use at the Pan American conference which 
will be held at Santiago, Chile, in the fall of 1914. The Fourth Pan 
American Conference held at Buenos Aires directed that the Pan 
American Union— 
send an expert in customs matters to the different American countries for the purpose 
of compiling customs and consular laws, regulations, and practice, which compilation 
shall be published in such form as to facilitate a comparative study of such matters and 
serve as a work of reference for international commerce. 

Mr. Wells is especially suited for this investigation and compilation 
because he has made a very careful study of the tariffs and trade rela- 
tions of the various American Republics, and the data which he finally 
submits should be of great practical value not only to the Pan 
American Conference for any action it may take but for consultation 
by all those interested in this subject. 


THE ACTIVITIES OF URUGUAY. 


Uruguay is giving such special attention to up-to-date methods of 
education, agriculture, banking, etc., that its efforts are attracting 
world-wide attention. Special representatives commissioned by the 
Uruguayan Government are continually arriving in the United States 
to study some line of activity there which will be of advantage to 
Uruguay. These men are pursuing investigations just as representa- 
tives of the United States Government are going to other parts of the 
world to learn new or different ways of doing things for the good of 
the Government and people of the United States. Such progressive 
spirit on the part of Uruguay is having a marked effect upon its 
growth and prosperity as one of the important countries of South 
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America. In line with its many activities the information has just 
been received that the Government of Uruguay has accepted a propo- 
sition made by the eminent sculptor, José L. Ballini, to furnish a bust 
of Artigas, to be placed in the Gallery of Patriots in the Pan American 
Union Building at Washington. This marble statue of Artigas, the 
national hero of Uruguay and one of the most brilliant soldier- 
statesmen in South American history, will be placed on a suitable 
pedestal along with the busts of heroes of the other Pan American 
nations. 


MEDALLION OF GENERAL MIRANDA. 


Due appreciation should be accorded to some of the great heroes 
of Latin America because they advanecd the cause of freedom in 
the new world against the conservatism of Europe. Attention is 
called therefore to an illustration of the recognition of the worth of 
one of these heroes, as showing that Europe is beginning to appre- 
ciate them. On the 5th of July, 1913, the 102d anniversary of the 
independence of Venezuela, the Union Latino-Américaine founded in 
Paris in 1857, dedicated in the Army Museum of the Hotel des 
Invalides in Paris, a medallion of General Francisco de Miranda, who 
has been called the Precursor of the Spanish-American Independence. 
General Miranda, who was a Venezuelan by birth, had a most roman- 
tic career. During the first French Republic, Miranda was a general 
of division of the French army and his name appears among those 
heroes of France in the Arch of Triumph in Paris. At the dedication 
ceremonies, General Niox spoke on behalf of the French army. 
Dr. Ireneo Machado, Deputy of the Brazilian Congress, spoke on 
behalf of Latin America, and His Excellency Bernabé Planas, Min- 
ister of Venezuela to France, made an appropriate reply. 


A PAN AMERICAN GOES TO CHINA. 


In the appointment of Dr. Paul Reinsch, of the University of Wis- 
consin, to the position of United States minister to China, President 
Wilson of the United States has conferred a high honor upon a man 
who has always taken a great interest in Latin American affairs. Dr. 
Reinsch was one of the delegates of the United States to the Pan 
American Scientific Congress which met at Santiago, Chile, in 1908, 
and also to the Fourth International Conference of American States, 
at Buenos Aires, Argentina, in 1910. He has also written much and 
delivered many addresses on subjects pertaining to Latin American 
affairs. The executive officers of the Pan American Union congratu- 
late him upon his new duties and express the hope that though he 
may be in Asia he will not lose his interest in Latin America. 


ole THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


THE RAYMOND-WHITCOMB TOURS TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


In an attractive little booklet which has recently been received at 
this office, the Raymond-Whitcomb Co., of Boston, Massachusetts, 
announce a series of South American tours for this fall and winter. 
As in the past, it is planned to start from New York and make first 
stops at Jamaica and Panama; thence down the west coast to Peru, 
Bolivia, and Chile as far as Valparaiso. From this port the party will 
travel by rail to Santiago, the capital, and then make the notable 
trans-Andean trip to Buenos Aires, Argentina. Uruguay and Brazil 
are also included in the South American journey, while the homeward 
voyage will permit of stops in the West Indies. The first party is 
scheduled to sail from New York October 18, 1913, and return January 
19, 1914. Further information concerning these personally con- 
ducted trips may be obtained by addressing the Raymond-Whitcomb 
Co., 306 Washington Street, Boston, Massachusetts, or their other 
offices in New York, and other large cities. 


MR. WALTER VERNIER’S VISIT TO CENTRAL AMERICA. 


The Pan American Union learns with pleasure that Mr. Walter 
Vernier, one of the editors of the Christian Science Monitor, is plan- 
ning an extended trip to Central America. Mr. Vernier has made a 
special study of all Latin America and has been largely responsible 
for the development of the page in the Christian Science Monitor 
devoted to news from the Latin American countries. He possesses 
that sympathetic interest in the Republics of Central and South 
America and that appreciation of Latin American character which are 
sure to make him persona grata wherever he travels. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Vernier will thoroughly enjoy his interesting journey. 
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The land of the Incas, by Ernest Peixotto, in Scribner’s Magazine 
for June, is the third of the series of articles dealing with the author’s 
travels in Peru. These articles, beautifully illustrated by original 
drawings of the author, are to be incorporated, together with other 
material,in book formand published by Charles Scribner’s Sons under 
the title, ‘‘ Pacific Shores from Panama,” in the near future. 

In the present installment Mr. Peixotto crosses the backbone of the 
Andes on his way from Arequipa to Cuzco, giving us graphic descrip- 
tions of the scenic beauties of the country like the foliowing: 


A chain of lakes now borders the road, one bright and peaceful, the next shaded 
by heavy clouds, dark, tragic as the tarn of the House of Usher. Snow peaks close in 
the vista to the left, while ahead opens a broad valley, the great basin of Lake Titicaca. 

You quickly realize that you are entering another world—a strange world shut off 
from the remainder of our planet by every barrier that nature could devise. To the 
east tower the White Cordillera, beyond which molder the miasmic jungles of the 
Montana; to the west rise the snowy altitudes we have just traversed. Between these 
two ranges lie a succession of highland valleys, some ten to thirteen thousand feet 
above the sea, each separated trom the other by nudos, or knots of lesser transverse 
chains of mountains. 

These valleys in our latitudes would be covered with eternal snow. Here under 
the Tropics they blossom with all the products of the temperate zone, enjoying a cool, 
invigorating climate, and supporting a large population of Indians. 

They constituted the heart of the ancient empire of the Incas, that amazing despot- 
ism that stunned the Spanish conquerors with the wisdom of its institutions, the 
splendor and the size of its buildings, the rich produce of its fields, and, above all, 
with the wealth of its mines of gold and silver and its amassed riches of centuries. 
When the Spaniard came Huayna Capac had already extended his dominions as far 
north as Quito and as far south as the land of the Araucanian Indians of Chile. Even 
most of the savage tribes of the Montana owed him allegiance, and only the Pacific 
bounded his territories to the westward. The center of his empire lay in these high 
plateaus of the Andes—the fair and fertile valleys of Huaylas and Vilcanota, the bare 
and bleak plains of Cerro de Pasco, and Titicaca’s basin. 

We were now entering the last named, the most southern of the four, and were then 
to turn northward to visit the Inca capital, Cuzco, the navel of the kingdom, as its 
name signifies. 


The author’s purpose was to arrive at Cuzco in time to witness the 
feast of Our Lord of the Earthquake—the principal Indian festival 
of the year—which takes place at the beginning of Holy Week. One 
night en route was spent at Sicuani, where the scenes of the cele- 
brated Sunday-morning market were witnessed and which are enter- 
tainingly described by the author. Owing to an unexpected land- 
slide he was detained another night at Urcos, in which little red-roofed 
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Courtesy of Scribner’s Magazine. 
ONE OF THE CITY GATES, CUZCO, PERU. 
‘‘Cuzco’s original plan was, singularly enough, that of the Roman camp, a quadrangle divided 


by two intersecting streets into quarters, W ith a gate on each face and towers at the angles.”’ 
(Illustrating ‘The Land of the Incas,” by Ernest Peixotto, in Scribner’s Magazine for June.) 
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picturesque village he found a wonderful church filled with paintings 
set in their original richly carved and gilded frames, polychrome 
statues of saints and martyrs in the golden niches of side altars, 
mingled with bits of altar 
cloths and laces and old 
Spanish mirrors and other 
relics, and he writes: 

The vandal hand of no city anti- 
quary has as yet defiled this little 
treasure house. May my pen never 
guide one thither. 


Finally he arrived at the 
new station at Cuzco, which is 
outside of the old city walls, 
and taking a tram reached the 
main plaza of the former 
capital of the Incas. We 
quote his description of the 
plaza, the people, and the 
details of the festival in 
extenso: 


Picturesque arcaded houses sur- 
round it on every side; the great 
church of the Compafia, with its 
belfries and domes, looms up in the 
center of the southern side; while 
upon its eastern front the grand 
cathedral faces the setting sun, raised 
high upon its lofty grada. 

Grouped upon these steps and in 
the plaza stood thousands of In- 
dians—they told us 15,000. Not 
shiftless half-breed Indians in cast- 
off European clothes, but fine- 
looking fellows developed like ath- 
letes by their hardy mountain life 
and draped in their most brilliant 
ponchos, with their most elaborate Courtesy of Scribner’s Magazine. 


pointed caps upon their heads. The THE APSE OF SANTO DOMINGO, CUZCO. 
garrison, Indians too, except for the 











The church and conyent of Santo Domingo are built 


officers, stood drawn up at attention. immediately ora ee Tas of the ancient Temple 

rti r+ i of the Sun of the Incas, and extensive interior walls 

A portion of the center of the plaza of perfect masonry, once forming part of the pagan 

was reserved for gentlefolk, and to edifice, are incorporated in the present buildings. 

i Be a (lustrating ‘“‘The Land of the Incas,” by Ernest 
this we made our way and were kindly Peixotto, in Seribner’s Magazine for J une.) 


admitted by the sentries on guard. 

We had scarcely takenjour places before the cathedral when its 16 bells began 
to toll, the rich tones of Maria Angola, whose voice can be heard for miles, sounding 
the deepest bass. 

A movement swept over the populace. The Indians dropped upon their knees; 
the Spaniards removed their hats. From the great door of the cathedral issued the 
procession. First came the alcaldes, the Indian mayors of all the provincial towns 
and villages, each carrying his great staff of office, a baton or cane, varying in its size 
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Courtesy of Scribner’s Magazine. 


AT THE MARKET, SICUANI, PERU. 


“‘Our itinerary had been planned with this in view, for Sicuani’s Sunday-morning market is 
the most notable in all the region.’”’ (Illustrating ‘‘The Land of the Incas,’’ by Ernest Peix- 
otto, in Scribner’s Magazine for June.) a 
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and the richness of its silver ornaments according to the importance of his community, 
some as tall as the men themselves, as thick as their fists, bound round and round with 
broad bands of silver engraved with rich designs. Next followed the brotherhoods, 
wearing, like those of Spain and Italy, hoods that concealed their faces; then the 
monks from the convents, mostly Franciscans; then the civil authorities of Cuzco, 
the prefect of the department, the mayor, and other dignitaries; and after them the 
*‘Santo,’’ followed by the clergy massed about their bishop. 

The Santo, or saint, is a great figure, some 8 feet high, of the Christ crucified—a 
fine piece of wood carving sent over to the cathedral in the days of its infancy by 
Charles the Fifth of Spam. It is the Indian’s most revered image—his special patron 
saint, stained by time, and perhaps by art as well, the color of his own dark skin. 
Many miracles are attributed to it, among others the cessation of the great earthquake 
of 1650, whence its name, Our Lord of the Earthquakes. 

Once a year, and once only, on this particular Monday of Holy Week, it is taken 
from its glass-inclosed chapel, put upon its massive pedestal, a mass of silver so heavy 
that 32 men stagger beneath its weight, while others follow along beside, ready to 
relieve them at frequent intervals. 

Thus, attended by the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, 1t is taken in solemn state 
to the principal churches of the city, followed by the garrison, whose muffled drums 
play funeral marches on the way. As it leaves the cathedral, boys, tied high up to 
the pillars of the portal, throw masses of crimson leaves upon it (the fucchu, or fun- 
eral flower of the Incas) reddening all its upper surfaces as with a shower of blood. 

Swaying back and forth upon its many unsteady human legs, slowly it makes its 
way through the silent, kneeling throng toward Santa Teresa. In the open square 
before this church the women are congregated, and as they see it approach they begin 
to moan and beat their breasts; tears start from their eyes and their emotion is eyi- 
dently intense. Here also boys about the portal shower the funeral flowers. We 
did not wait to follow it farther, but made our way back to the main plaza, there to 
await its return. A kind young Spaniard, noting that we were strangers, with true 
courtesy invited us to occupy a window in his home just opposite the cathedral. 

The sun had now set. Darkness wascreepingon. The Indians were slowly coming 
back into the plaza. A few lights twinkled from one or two street lamps—and I mean 
lamps literally, for gas had not yet appeared in Cuzco. 

From the direction of La Merced came the sound of mournful music. The great 
plaza had filled again with people, a huge silent throng. From one corner emerged 
the procession, now lit by flickering candles and dominated by the great dark figure 
of El Sefior de los Temblores. Slowly the hghts approached the cathedral, finally 
mounting the long steps of its gree and grouping themselves against the tight-shut 
doors of the central portal that formed a bright background. 

The great throng in the plaza was kneeling and, as the black figure of the Santo 
mounted the steps and appeared silhouetted against the doors, a great moan, a sort of 
collective sob—a sound such as I had never heard before—as if in the presence of some 
great calamity, swelled from the poor Indian throats; the black crucifix made three 
stately bows, to the north, to the west, to the south, in sign of benediction; a sigh of 
relief and a shudder passed over the square; the huge cathedral doors swung open; 
the black hole swallowed the image and the candles; the portals closed again and all 
was finished. 

I offer no comment upon this weird ceremony. But in its spectacular appeal to the 
primitive senses it impressed us more than any other religious festival we had ever 
seen. 


The author gives us graphic pictures of the ancient city of Cuzco 
as it appeared when first seen by the Spaniards, dwelling on the 
magnificence of the famed Temple of the Sun and the lesser shrines 








Courtesy of Scribner’s Magazine. 


THE PLAZA IN URCOS, PERU. 


“No sooner had we climbed a wide path, a sort of causeway lined on both sides with giant cacti 
of all descriptions, than we saw a picturesque red-roofed village ahead of us. We were walking 
toward the sun and the llamas and peduis coming down toward us were edged with gold and 
silver as the brilliant light caught the long nap of their wooly garments and fringes. * * * 
Suddenly we turned into the village green, for such it truly was, a perfect pastoral hidden in 
this mountain valley. Eight giant trees (pisonays, I think they are called) shaded its broad 
expanse, their gnarled trunks girdled with stone seats, their lustrous leaves shining and spark- 
ling in the sunlight.” (Illustrating ‘‘The Land of the Incas,” by Ernest Peixotto, in Scribner’s 
Magazine for June.) 
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describes briefly the great Inca ruin, the fortress of Sachsahuaman, 
and closes with interesting descriptions of the church and conyent 
of Santo Domingo, the cathedral, the Campafia, and La Merced. 


The Seaport of Los Angeles, by Christopher M. Gordon, in the May 
number of National Waterways (Washington, D. C.), is a well written 
article which demonstrates that the beautiful ‘‘City of Our Lady the 
Queen of the Angels” is fully alive to the necessity of becoming a 
great ocean port in order to secure her share of the benefits which will 
accrue to the Pacific coast by the opening of the Panama Canal. 

Considering its location, Los Angeles offers a striking instance of 
energy and pluck in thus determining to transform itself from an 
inland city to an important international seaport. Between the city 
proper and the ocean hes a plain comprising something over 100 
square miles. A municipal terminal and belt railway is being built 
to traverse this area, which it is planned to make the future industrial 
section of the city, and to connect it with its fine port, a description 
of which we quote from Mr. Gordon’s article: 


Where, in minor details, nature has failed to supply to Los Angeles the requirements 
of a modern harbor, engineering skill is fully overcoming the deficiencies, with the 
result that Los Angeles must soon possess a harbor for all manner of shipping as nearly 
perfect as can be found in any part of the world. This is true alike as to location, size, 
shape, convenience, and possibilities of expansion. The outer harbor consists of the 
splendid Bay of San Pedro, which looks to the south, and is protected on the east, 
north, and west by the encircling mainland of the continent. On the southwest it is 
protected by the beautiful island of Santa Catalina, which is but 18 miles distant, and 
parallels the main coast for a length of 30 miles. 

In addition to these natural features the Federal Government, for fuller protection 
from the southern seas and in order to provide a perfect harbor of refuge, has built one 
of the largest stone breakwaters in the United States. This is a magnificent specimen 
of marine construction, extending eastward from Point Fermin for a distance of more 
than 2 miles and providing a low-tide depth of 50 feet. The space thus immediately 
guarded from storms contains more than 700 acres, and more than one-half of this has 
a depth of 30 to 50 feet. The anchorage is of the best, and the means of ingress and 
egress for shipping are unsurpassed. 

Los Angeles is especially important as a port of fuel supply for the world’s shipping. 
Here the Salt Lake Railway will establish immense coal bunkers, from which Utah 
coal will be fed to coal-burning ships at a price that will command the business. 
Here Alabama coal—taken through the Panama Canal—can be stored and supplied 
to shipping at about $4 per ton. Here pipe lines from the marvelous oil fields near by 
will pour fuel oil into oil-burning ships at a price as low as that of any other port. * * * 

The port of Los Angeles will be, in large part, municipally owned and operated. 
In the outer harbor is Municipal Pier No. 1, 3,500 feet long by 650 feet wide, and with 
a low-tide depth of water of 35 feet on all sides. Its superficial area is 77 acres. The 
water area provided is 400 feet of width on one side and 550 feet on the other, and the 
present low-tide depth of 35 feet will be increased to 40 feet, and out to the 40-foot 
contour line whenever the shipping requires it. 

A reenforced concrete sheet-piling wharf is now being constructed around this 
magnificent pier, and immense two-story warehouses are soon to be built. Equipped 
with the latest and most approved appliances for handling and dispatching cargo, 
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Courtesy of National Waterways, Washington, D. C. 
A BUSINESS STREET IN LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Sixth Street is a veritable canyon of office buildings. 


————- 
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these will be in readiness for the increase of shipping that must result from the opening 
of the Panama Canal. ‘To these piers there can come, at any hour of the day or night 
throughout the year, with few exceptions, the largest ships afloat, and these may enter 
the harbor, berth under their own steam, and deliver freight and passengers within a 
half hour from the open sea. 

Two fortunate conditions are peculiar to the harbor of Los Angeles. There is no bar 
at its entrance, and there is little or no silting; hence the ease and safety of entrance 
and egress, and of the constant maintenance of a uniform depth, with little or no 


dredging. The Federal Government has expended about $5,500,000 in this harbor, ° 


all told, to date. The city of Los Angeles is now expending $3,000,000, and proposes 
to continue its expenditures up to $10,000,000 at least. * * * 

Although the city owns most of the harbor frontage and is developing it as a munici- 
pal enterprise, ample encouragement is given to private enterprise. Already several 
private corporations own and operate wharves within the harbor. These have a 
frontage of several miles. 

Large sums of money are being expended by the city in perfecting approaches to 
the harbor, not only for rail facilities but also for motor-truck traffic, which promises 
to become a strong competitor of the railroads in handling local freight, especially that 
moving in less-than-carload quantities. 

The fact that the city’s present population of half a million is four times as great as 
it was 10 years ago, and that in 1920 a population of more than a million is assured, 
together with the accessions to its maritime trade which are inevitable upon the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal, guarantees for the port of Los Angeles a volume of business 
that must place it high in the list of the world’s great commercial terminals. 


The Economic Development of Venezuela, by O. Sperber, in the 
April number of the Pan American Magazine (New Orleans, La.), is 
a brief review of the agricultural, pastoral, and mineral development 
of the country during the recent past and a conservative statement 
as to its future possibilities. Mr. Sperber writes: 


Of late a favorable change has taken place in the economic development of this 
beautiful tropical country, so rich in unexploited natural products of all kinds. Polit- 
ical quietude during recent years is the most potent factor of this development. 
Material prosperity, resulting in the reduction of the foreign debt, correlates greater 
expenditure in the Republic, especially in the form of devoting considerable sums of 
money to the creation of adequate means of transportation in the interior, a fact which 
will certainly tend to further the opening up of the whole country. In the last two 
years alone the Government of Venezuela spent 4,000,000 bolivars in the construction 
of 25 important lines of communication. 

The actual agricultural production of Venezuela is manifold, consisting of coffee, 
cocoa, sugar, rice, etc., but with the exception of coffee this production does not yet 
exceed the domestic consumption, so that export trade is rather limited, at least as 
far as agricultural products are concerned. * * * 


In regard to the cattle industry of the country, after giving some- 
thing of its history prior to the revolution of 1869-1871, Mr. Sperber 
writes as follows relative to its future possibilities: 


The future of this industry, which can be justly expected to be great, lies in the 
tracts bordering on the llanos and in the plains beyond the Apure River, which extend 
toward Colombia and which have partly never been explored, and also in that part 
of Venezuela known as the Guayana. But if the cattle industry is to be carried on 
on a large scale and rationally, large tracts of grazing lands must be fenced, wild 
roaming cattle corralled and tamed, and bulls imported for breeding. 
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Passarge, the well-known German expert on the cattle industry, says that by intro- 
ducing bulls for breeding in 12 years it would be possible to increase the production 
from 10 to 25 per cent. Later the butter question could be taken up, but only after 
large tracts of pasture ground have beensown. It would be really a lucrative business, 
since Venezuela imports annually about $250,000 worth of butter, half of it from the 
United States and the other half from Germany. 

It really depends more on man than on the animals of the country that the cattle 
industry in Venezuela should one day be able to compete with that of the La Plata 
States, which jointly number about 40,000,000 head of cattle. That this number can 
not be attained in Venezuela is incomprehensible, for the lands are more fertile than 
the Pampas. On the other hand, the llanero can not compare with the Argentine 
‘‘oaucho, ” in whose veins runs the mixed blood of European emigrants who found 
their way there ingreat numbers. In fact, the gaucho is becoming a type sui generis, 
like the one represented by the North American cowboy. 

Obstacles to the tillage of the soil are not greater than those encountered by the cattle 
industry. The soil of the agricultural regions or those adapted for agricultural pur- 
poses isrichand deep. Some of it is admirably suited for the cultivation of rice, and, 
indeed, for that of all products requiring heat and abundant moisture. When the rivers 
shall be partly canalized, the agricultural possibilities of Venezuela will be very nearly 
unlimited. The lands bordering on the Orinoco and its tributaries can be made to 
rival in fertility the valley of the Nile and the irrigated regions of India. To this 
must be added the immense advantages which will accrue from improved facilities 
of communication by waterways. Apart from some river towns, the population is 
scanty. The conquest of this region by man has scarcely begun. The Andine slopes 
and forests which adjoin the llanos are in great part still unexplored. 

Conditions are actually better for cattle raising and agriculture in the Venezuelan 
Guayana than in the llanos. There the soil is deep and fertile and is awaiting the 
tiller. It comprises about one-third of the Republic and is separated from the rest 
of the country by the Orinoco River. Large tracts of public lands can be bought 
very cheaply there. Only once was a trial made to open it to colonization. In 1865 
Americans from the Southern States, together with some Englishmen, received the 
Guayana as a ‘‘present” from the Venezuelan Government. Their intention was to 
bring there 100,000 people from the Southern States who were already accustomed 
to a similar climate and skilled in the raising of cotton. Everything went on sat- 
isfactorily until 1869. The revolution of 1869-1871 ruined two cotton crops and 
then the company dissolved. A large number of settlers went back to their own 
country, while the others went to the gold mines, whose exploitation had just 
been started. * * * 

Guayana is nearly as untouched yet as it was when the missionaries had to leave it, 
though since then $40,000,000 worth of gold has been taken from her gold fields. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the mines are far from being exhausted, and, besides, new 
ones are being discovered every day. The Yaruari district is that in which gold was 
first found and where quartz mining has been going on since 1868. The principal 
reefs are the El Callao, Corina, etc., which are said to rank among the richest in the 
world. 


The Panama Canal: Its Construction and its Effect on Commerce, 
by John W. Herbert, in the April Bulletin of the American Geo- 
eraphical Society, is a clear, intelligible, and comprehensive article 
containing about 13 pages of text and 13 full-page cuts. For the 
average reader, not particularly interested in the details of the 
engineering features, the article covers the ground thoroughly. 
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After reading it the first time he will probably lay it aside, think 
over it a bit, and then read it all over again, finding that it is as inter- 
esting in the second reading as in the first. The information it 
imparts is told in a pleasing narrative, systematically arranged under 
subheadings, and so cleverly divided according to topics that the 
reader gets a full grasp of each feature, without having his mind filled 
with a confused jumble of facts that leave him with a hazy idea that 
the whole enterprise is a huge technical mystery, comprehensible only 
to Col. Goethals or some such engineering expert. 

It is a great national undertaking, is of immense importance, and is 
being splendidly carried out; and if every intelligent citizen of the 
United States could read Mr. Herbert’s article, there would be a better 
understanding and greater appreciation of the work itself and a clearer 
comprehension of the commercial advantages that must accrue to the 
United States as a whole and certain sections in particular. As an 
instance, in dealing with the effect of the opening of the canal on the 
commerce of the Southern States he writes: 

The chief products of the Southern States are cotton, iron, and coal. The opening 
of the canal will give a tremendous impetus to the trade in these manufactures all 
along the Pacific coast. Nowhere in the world can iron be produced cheaper than in 
Alabama. The iron machinery and hardware of Birmingham and the steel of Ten- 
nessee will be found in increasing demand all along the southern coast. The rapid 
increase in cotton manufacturing in Japan will receive additional momentum. The 
coarse cotton fabrics manufactured by the many mills in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas are particularly suitable 
for use in the Central and South American States, Asia, Hawaii, and the Philippine 
Islands. 

The South will have a shorter and easier route either by way of the Mississippi River 
from New Orleans or from the many ports on the Gulf of Mexico directly to Colon than 
any other section of the country. The shorter route, lower freight rate, quicker 
delivery, must all conduce to increase business and improve trade. Coal is another 
great industry in the South that will be highly stimulated by the opening of the great 
canal. 

Panama is destined to become the largest coaling station in the world. Only a 
change in the fuel for the propulsion of boats can prevent it. The coal from West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama will find a ready market at Panama. 


In considering the historical aspect of the canal the author incor- 
porates the leading articles of the Hay-Bunau-Varila treaty in the 
article, thus giving the reader a clear idea of the terms and conditions 
under which the right to build and operate the canal was acquired 
from the Republic of Panama. The description of the canal is plain 
and easily understood, and under the subhead ‘‘Construction of the 
canal” many interesting facts are brought out without being obscured 
by masses of technical detail. In short, the article should be read 
by everyone who desires a plain, common-sense understanding of 
just what the Panama Canal is, how it came into being, and what it 
is expected to accomplish for the country that is building it. 


Photograph by Nat Dewell. Panama. 


TESTING ONE OF THE GATES OF THE GATUN LOCKS. 


Upon the occasion of her visit to the Canal in November, 1912, Miss Helen Taft, daughter of the 
former President, pressed the button which set in operation the electric machinery which caused 
the huge gates to swing open for the first time. The individual leaves of the gates vary in height 
from 45 feet 7 inches at the end of the upper flight or third level to 79 feet at the beginning of 
the first flight or level; they are 7 feet thick and 65 feet long and weigh about 550 tons to each 
leaf. There are 46 gates and 2 leaves to each gate. 
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Prof. Bowman's Expedition to the Central Andes. In the May Bul- 
letin of the American Geographical Society the following announce- 
ment of this important scientific expedition is made: 


In the period from April to October, 1913, Prof. Isaiah Bowman, of Yale University, 
will conduct a South American expedition under the auspices of the American Geo- 
graphical Society of New York. The field of investigation is that part of the Central 
Andes lying in northwestern Argentina and adjacent portions of northern Chile and 
southwestern Bolivia. The accompanying map shows the field of Prof. Bowman’s 
work, the route he proposes to follow, and the routes of his two earlier journeys. 

Prof. Bowman conducted the Yale South American expedition of 1907 to northern 
Chile and Bolivia and was the geographer-geologist of the Yale Peruvian expedition 
of 1911. In the first expedition he explored portions of the desert of Atacama and the 
Maratime Andes, traced the shore lines of the ancient lake on the Bolivian tableland, 
and descended the Chaparé Valley northeast of Cochabamba as far as the border of the 
Amazonian lowlands. In 1911 he descended the Urubamba between Rosalina and 
Pongo de Mainique by canoe and surveyed the great bend of that river, again entering 
the lowlands of the Amazon Basin. ‘ This journey was recently reported in an article 
by Prof. Bowman, entitled ‘‘The Cafion of the Urubamba,’’ which appeared in the 
Bulletin (vol. 44, 1912, pp. 881-897). Later in the year he conducted the geographical 
and topographical division of the expedition across the Maratime Andes to the coast 
at Camana, traversed the coastal desert to Mollendo, and made additional studies on 
Lake Titicaca and the Desaguadero River. 

The expedition to the Central Andes will enable Prof. Bowman to complete certain 
lines of investigation upon which he has been engaged since 1907. The results will be 
published in preliminary form in this bulletin and in final form in a volume entitled 
‘‘The Central Andes.” The subjects of study in the projected field work are primarily 
the anthropogeography of the region and its relation to the physiography. The inves- 
tigation of topography, drainage, and climate will thus go hand in hand with the dis- 
tribution and customs of the people. Part of the work will lie in the driest portions of 
the Puna of Atacama and the adjacent desert of Atacama, where Piedmont villages in 
isolated situations, vast salt plains, and lofty tablelands alternate with rugged volcanic 
masses and snow-capped sierras. Itisa region as yet but little known, and some of the 
most interesting portions have never been studied scientifically. The climatic con- 
ditions are of great interest, and the possibility exists of securing critical data on past 
changes of climate since the region lies in the transition zone of the horse latitudes, 
between the trades and the westerlies. Added to this is the fact that some of the old 
historic trade routes cross this lofty desert country. When the Antofagasta railroad 
extended only as far as Calama (northeast of Antofagasta) mule trains in large numbers 
passed from the terminus of the line east and south to northwestern Argentina. Later 
the railroad was extended to Uyuni, and great impetus was given to traffic over the 
Tarija route to Jujuy and Tucuman. * * * Anattempt will be made to cross the 
Andean Cordillera and the desert of Atacama along two different parallels where the 
contrasts in altitude are most marked, and thus to study the distribution of the people 
under extreme conditions of physical environment. 

The last part of the field season will be spent in investigating the border of the Titi- 
caca basin and descending the Desaguadero River as far as possible toward Lake Poopo. 
The elevation of the ancient strand lines of Lake Minchin, the ancient lake that once 
occupied a part of the Bolivian alti-plano, or high plateau, will be determined. The 
relation between this now vanished lake and Lake Titicaca have never been investi- 
gated, and the key to the problem must be sought in the outlet of the Titicaca basin. 
There, also, must be sought the key to much of the early history of the Titicaca depres- 
sion. The Tihuanaco Valley and its celebrated ruins will be studied in relation to the 
supposed ancient levels of Lake Titicaca and to the limits of food production in the 
valley to-day. 


The expedition sailed for Buenos Aires via Southampton, England, 
on April 26, on the Oceanic of the White Star Line. 
4649—Bull. 3—13——6 
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Geographical Aspects of the New Madeira-Mamore Railroad, by 
Isaiah Bowman, in the April Bulletin of the American Geographical 
Society, is an informative study of this recently completed triumph 
of railway engineering. Prof. Bowman gives an outline of the geo- 
graphical and topographical features of the country; analyzes the 
commercial and industrial developments which made this great work 
a necessity; reviews the historical events that grew out of the treaty 
relations of the Governments of Brazil and Bolivia; deals with the 
settlement of the Acre territory by Brazilian rubber exploiters and 
gatherers; describes the difficulties that hindered transportation in 
the Beni, Mamore, and Madeira Rivers, particularly in getting rubber 
from eastern Bolivia to the markets of the world, and shows that this 
railroad became a fundamental condition in the successful conduct of 
this important business. 

Rubber, however, is not the only industry that will benefit from 
this improvement in the transportation facilities of this section, and 
Prof. Bowman writes: 

The possibilities of the region that the railroad and launches now serve are not lim- 
ited to rubber, abundant and excellent as the Bolivian product has proved to be. 
_ Here are also extensive grass lands, reaching down nearly to the falls, and from Reyes, 
in the Beni Valley near the mountains, eastward beyond the Mamore. Theyare the 
northward prolongation of the grass lands of the Chaco, though here more frequently 
interrupted by forest tracts. In the palmy days of the Jesuit missions these pastures 
supported immense herds of eattle, and the happy conditions of the past can be 
restored. Hides, tallow, and meat products can be produced in great quantities. The 
shallow basin drained by the Beni, the Mamore, and their tributaries, variously called 
the Madeira Plate or the Mojos depression, is subject to overflow in the wet season, but 
“islands” of elevated land are scattered about, where game, stock, and man himself 
may seek refuge. The inundations favor the growth of the rubber trees and are not 
wholly detrimental to the grasses of the prairies. Chocolate, vanilla, sugar, hard- 
woods, and dyewoods are additional products. The easternmost and now remote 
valleys of the Cordillera on the border of the plains add coffee, cacao, and many other 
products to the list. For we are not now speaking of the typical wet forest of the 
Amazonian lowlands but of the transition type of forest which grows in the one-wet, 
one-dry season climate of the upper Madeira basin and of the tracts of grass lands 
interspersed through it in the south, as well as the true grass lands of the middle 
Mamore. 


The Great Venezuelan Railway, in the Pan American Magazine for 
April, is a good description of the railway itself, of the beautiful 
sections of the country through which it passes, and of several of 
the towns along the route. The article also deals in an interesting 
manner with some of the products and agricultural possibilities of 
this portion of Venezuela. Some of the remarkable features of the 
railway are thus dealt with: 

_ On leaving Caracas, in the early morning, by this great German railway, one notices _ 
with surprise the lighted lamps in the coaches, made necessary by the passing of 
the train through 86 tunnels aggregating a total length of 6,200 meters, or nearly 


4 miles. One is hardly settled in one’s seat, unfolding the Universal or El Diario, 
before one is whisked through tunnel No. 1 and on emerging may cast a lingering 
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glance upon the still sleeping town, now far below, and a look of wonder and appre- 
ciation up at the shadow-veils almost concealing the misty mountain tops. The 
longest and most important of these tunnels are those of Calvario, Corozal, and Canote, 
which have a length of 285, 267, and 263 meters, respectively. The greatest altitude 
is reached in the tunnel of Corozal, situated at 1,227 meters above sea level. From 
Caracas, 922 meters Above sea level, the line runs to Antimano station and from there 
on to Las Adjuntas, when begins a climb up a 2 per cent grade to a point beyond 
the beautiful garden station of Los Teques, where it reaches its highest elevation 
among the hills. 

From this point it descends in graceful curves round the mountain slopes to Las 
Mostazas and La Begonia, this part of the road through the wild mountainous region 
being the most expensive in construction on account of the number of tunnels and 
bridges. There are 212 bridges and viaducts containing a total of 5,500 tons of iron 
and a total length of 4,500 meters. The bulk of earth and rock which has been moved 
throughout the entire extension of the line amounted to 3,500,000 cubic meters and 
the masonry to 300,000 cubic meters. 


Los Teques is one of the pretty little cities along the route, and 
after dwelling upon its fine natural surroundings and salubrious 
climate the author writes concerning its coffee industry: 


Los Teques is surrounded by extensive coffee plantations; these fields—more 
properly called woods on account of the great trees shading the coffee—present the 
most enchanting vistas as the train progresses through their fresh verdure. In 
years of plenty the yield of coffee in this vicinity amounts to 10,000 bags of 46 kilos 
each, or a total of 460,000 kilos. 

The valleys of the Tuy, Aragua, Guaire, and San Pedro and other coffee-producing 
districts traversed by the railway yield 7,500,000 kilos of coffee. The total coffee 
crop of the Republic of Venezuela is worth $15,000,000. 


One of the unique products of the country is thus described: 


An interesting feature at Begonia is a plantation of some thousands of trees with 
enormous large leaves; these are the Ochroma Lagopus, locally known as Tambores, 
which produce in their curious pods a sort of kapok wool. Kapok is largely used, 
especially in Germany and Holland, as a filling for life-preservers, mattresses and 
cushions of all kinds, and is better adapted to this purpose than any other known 
material. In elasticity this fiber surpasses that of sea grass, crin d’Afrique and 
horse hair; it can be easily disinfected, for which reason the German Army adminis- 
tration tries to provide all military hospitals with mattresses filled with kapok. The 
principal European market for kapok—which is mostly imported from Java—is 
Amsterdam. In 1911 about 9,900 tons, valued at 30 cents the kilo, were exported 
from Java. : 

Javan kapok is produced by the Ceiba petandra, a tree requiring a very hot climate 
to bring it to perfection, as is the case of the Ceiba tree or Bombax ceiba in Vene- 
zuela, which produces a very similar quality of kapok. The great advantages of 
the Tambor, or Ochroma lagopus, over the other species of the family is that it grows 
better in a cool hill climate than in the heat, making the conditions of its cultiva- 
tion easier for white men; it begins to bear in the third year, much earlier than 
other species, and develops into a very large tree which yields enormous quantities 
of fruit. There is a lucrative opening for the cultivation of these Tambor trees along 
the healthy mountain slopes following the Gran Ferrocarril. 

Another experiment worthy of attention is being made by the railroad company 
at Begonia station with a species of mistletoe (Strutanthus syringifolius) whose berries 
contain rubber in the proportion of about 6 to 8 per cent of their own weight when 
fresh. One plant of 6 years yielded 14 pounds of fresh berries from which nearly 
1 pound of rubber was extracted. * * * The discovery of the properties of this 
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berry aroused great interest in the rubber world and any quantity of berries could have 
been sold, but such a demand could only be supplied by regular plantations, and the 
mistletoe is not yet extensively cultivated. The railroad company has studied for 
years to find the best method for planting the mistletoe berries on the fostering trees 
as easily as the birds accomplish it, but the experiments have met with little success 
and have been suspended. 


The Canyon of the Urubamba, in a recent issue of the Bulletin of 
the American Geographical Society, is an interesting account by Prof. 
Isaiah Bowman of his trip on muleback and in canoes for the purpose 
of exploring the little-known section of this valley between Rosalina 
and Pongo de Mainique. Prof. Bowman was the geographer- 
geologist of the Yale-Peruvian expedition of 1911, and his narrative 
gives the reader some idea of the difficulties and hardships encountered 
in pursuit of scientific knowledge in such unexplored wilds. The 
incentive to the journey is set out as follows: 


Our chief object on the valley trip was to study the great canyon of the Urubamba 
below Rosalina, and to make a topographic and geologic map of it. We wished to 
know what secrets might here be gathered, what people dwelt along its banks, and 
if the vague tales of ruined cities at the top of unscalable cliffs had any basis in fact. 

Among the unexplored regions of Peru none is more tempting to the geographer 
than the great region on the eastern border of the Andes, drained by this tributary 
of the Amazon. It is here that the powerful river, reenforced by hundreds of moun- 
tain-born tributaries, finally cuts its defiant way through the last of its great topo- 
graphic barriers. More than 70 rapids interrupt its course; one of them, at the mouth 
of the Sirialo, is more than a half mile in extent, and long before one reaches its head 
he hears its roaring from beyond the forest-clad mountain spurs. 

The great bend of the Urubamba in which the line of rapids occurs is one of the 
most curious hydrographic features in Peru. The river suddenly changes its north- 
ward course and striking south of west flows nearly 50 miles toward the axis of the 
mountains, where, turning almost in a complete circle, it makes a final assault upon 
the eastern mountain ranges. Fifty miles farther on it breaks through the long 
serrate chain of the eastern Andes in a splendid gateway more than a half mile deep, 
the famous Pongo de Mainique. 


The author gives graphic pictures of the country traversed and 
the article is illustrated by eight cuts and a map of the region. 


_ Improving a Harbor of Curacao, by Harry Chapin Plummer, in the 
Scientific American of May 24, 1913, is a clear and concise outline 
of the extensive improvements which are being made in the harbor 
of Willemstad, the capital of the Dutch West India island of Curacao. 
This little capital has long been known as ‘‘Spotless Town”’ because 
of its scrupulous cleanliness and the excellence of its water and 
drainage provisions, and the work contemplated is briefly outlined 
as follows: 

Half a million dollars are now being expended jointly by the colonial government 
of Curacao and corporate interests of the island in the improvement of the harbor 
facilities of the famous seaport, which is distant 675 miles from Colon and 40 miles 
from the coast of Venezuela. * * * 


The city of Willemstad is situated on the southerly shore of the island of Curacao, 
at the easterly side of a strait, known as Ste. Anne Bay, which leads from the ocean 
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into a great natural basin called the Schottegat, and the present scheme of improve- 
ment contemplates principally the widening and deepening of the channel approach 
from the sea and the construction of new docks. The strait, which now averages 
in its navigable width 120 feet, and in its depth from 60 to 80 feet, will be widened 
to 250 feet, with a minimum depth of 34 feet and of 60 feet in the channel. 


Details of these improvements are given and the article is embel- 
lished by five illustrations and a map. 


Costa Rica, by Fielding Provost, is a pleasing description of some 
of the delightful portions of this next-door neighbor to the Republic 
of Panama, which appears in the June number of the Pan American 
Magazine (New Orleans, La.). The following paragraphs are culled 
from Mr. Provost’s description of the train ride of six hours, from the 
coast to San Jose: ; 


As the train passes inland, crossing rivers as it goes, you are immersed in the 
beautiful tender green of banana groves, note the great mango trees and the ripe 
orange-colored pods on the cacao. * * * 

Even on the lower levels we pass a very varied scene; here and there are swamps 
and jungles, teeming with life, full of great trees reaching to the skies their great 
branches veiled and draped with blossoming vines, while the ragged white swamp 
lilies stand like little ghosts half hidden in the undergrowth. 

Presently comes a clearing, an open sunny field like some New England meadow, 
with grazing cattle and little homes near by. You could imagine yourself a long 
way from the Tropics, did not a great mango tree, hung with countless thousands of 
green and yellow fruit, undeceive you; then an orange grove and a little cacao plan- 
tation follow in quick succession. 

When you begin to notice the river Reventazon plunging and swirling beside the 
railway track, greet it as a day-long companion; for henceforth that saucy and im- 
petuous stream will play hide and seek with you. * * * 

As the grades increase, you climb with the panting engine into a cooler region 
where the vast near-by walls and towers of moutain rock are clad in deep green drapery. 

You will hear it said in Costa Rica that miles upon miles of beautiful forest have 
disappeared within the last generation, but when you look upon the serried ranks 
of sturdy trees rising terrace upon terrace up the face of these slopes you say to your- 
self that here are inexhaustible supplies of hardwoods for many years to come. 


Coffee succeeds to banana and cacao, plantains and figs and peach trees, too. And 


before you reach the sweet valley where Cartago is a-building again in new grace, 
you find the stone fences twined with blackberries and trails of scented little pink roses. 

Cartago, I said, is a-building. A new city has risen from the ashes of her misfortune, 
the earthquake of May, 1910. Her situation is comparable to that of another lovely 
city once subject to severe tremors, Antigua Guatemala. Both of these cities lie in 
delicious, sunny, cool valleys, protected by the marshaled shoulders of volcanos, 
their sweeping cones outlined high up in the serene sky. 

I do not think any more delightful climate in the world is possible than that of 
these Central American valleys, nestled among mountains in the uplands. Here is 
the home of homes for the famous Central American coffee. 

Between Cartago and the city of San Jose the train passes through miles of scented 
coffee plantations. If the coffee is in bloom, a snow of waxy stars lies thick on the 
slender arms of each tree, in contrast to the deep green of the polished leaves. Bright 
sunlight filters through feathery shade trees to the well-tended soil. 


The article concludes with graphic descriptions of San Jose and 
Puntarenas and presents an altogether charming picture of life in 
the land of the ‘‘Rich Coast.” ; 
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Brazil is the title of the leading article in the South American of 
April 30, 1913, written by M. de Moreira, Ph. D., president of the 
American Manufacturers’ Export Association. Dr. Moreira, while 
a native of Rio de Janeiro, has resided in the United States for many 
years and is the manager of the foreign department of John Boyle & 
Co. (Inc.), of New York, the well-known manufacturers and jobbers 
of cotton cloth for awnings and white cotton duck. His intimate 
knowledge of the resources and development of the great Republic 
of Brazil, as well as of the country’s requirements, together with his 
long experience in exporting manufactures, lend authoritative value 
to this article, which deals comprehensively with the agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial situation of his native country. 

In the same issue of the South American will be found an interesting 
summary of the work of Mr. John Nelson Wisner, director of fisheries 
of Uruguay, who is organizing this important department of the pro- 
eressive Republic. Mr. Wisner, in addition to his scientific duties 
relating to fish culture, is demonstrating the commercial possibilities 
in the fish resources of Uruguay and is taking with him the necessary 
outfits to demonstrate methods of salting, curing, and canning in 
order to develop the industry. Tentative plans for a vessel of the 
trawler type have been drawn, and as soon as the final plans have 
been perfected they will be submitted to builders in all the important 
shipbuilding countries and the award of the contract will be made on 
the questions of time and cost. At certain seasons of the year 
mackerel and pilchard are said to be very abundant about 200 miles 
off the Uruguayan coast, and Mr. Wisner is very enthusiastic as to 
the future development of this important addition to Uruguay’s 
natural resources. 


Negro Rule in Haiti, by Lincoln S. Cornish, is a brief outline of the 
political history of Haiti from the time when Toussaint L’Ouverture 
started the movement for freedom up to the election of the late 
President Tancrede Auguste, on August 8, 1912, which appears in 
the June number of the Pan American Magazine. 


La Illustracion Sud-Americana, of Buenos Aires, for April 30, 
contains several illustrations relating to the progress being made on 
the subways of that city. One of the pictures shows city officials and 
officers of the construction company on an inspection tour of the work, 
which has reached an advanced stage, and which when finished will 
be a great factor in the city’s progressive march. 


Mexico Agricola, for April, carries a well-written article on ‘‘ Alfalfa 
and its cultivation,’’ by Nemesio Sanchez. The various stages of 
the plant from its planting to its full growth are considered at some 
length and there are numerous suggestions that should interest those 
who are growing this important agricultural commodity. The con- 
tinued article on the ‘‘Cultivation of Chile,” by Ing. E. Ruiz Erdozain, 
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also occupies several pages and its several illustrations give excellent 
ideas about this food product. 


Zig Zag, of Santiago, for April 19, contains as frontispiece a type 
of the beautiful North American lady, which makes a very attractive 
page and one that especially appeals to the young men. Fourteen 
pages of the same number of the magazine are devoted to the life 
‘and death of the unfortunate aviator Acevedo, who met death in 
an air flight on April 13. This young man, after studying the art 
of flying at Paris, had returned to Chile, where his daring had won 
him many laurels at the hands of high Government officials as 
well as the applause of the people at large, and his untimely death 
was a great loss to his country. 


Revista Nacional de Colombia, of Bogota, for April 12, carries an 
illustrated article on the ‘‘Department of Narino,”’ with pictures of 
the principal plaza in Pasto. Another picture shows the interior of 
the industrial exposition which was recently held in that city. Other 
pages show the new bridges over the Magdalena River at Honda and — 
at Girardot, both of which will prove a great convenience to traffic 
at the two points. 


A special edition of El Progreso, of Barranquilla, April 7, is devoted 
to the great progress that is awakening Colombia’s prosperous city on 
the lower Magdalena. The front cover depicts the rising sun, while 
on the water are to be seen numerous ships of commerce; overlooking 
the beautiful scene is a female figure holding the Colombian colors, 
and under the picture are the words ‘‘Barranquilla mira hacia el 
Porvenir.” The magazine carries a number of illustrations, along 
with several articles relative to the city’s commercial and industrial 
progress. 


El Figaro, of Habana, for May 18, contains full-page portraits of 
President Menocal and Vice President Varona, and also portraits of 
the cabinet officers and members of the new National Congress. The 
whole represents a splendid-looking body of able men under whose 
labors the Republic will advance along all lines of prosperity. 


Variedades, of Lima, contains numerous portraits of the President 
elect of Bolivia, Don Ismael Montes, who recently returned from his 
diplomatic mission in Europe to again accept the highest office in 
the gift of the Bolivians. Sr. Montes received a most cordial recep- 
tion in Argentina, Chile, and Peru, all of which countries he visited 
en route to his native land. 


Lima is the title of a well-illustrated article by Sr.. Jorge Igual 
appearing in Caras y Caretas for April 26. The writer pays a glowing 
tribute to the famous old city and its people, whose attractions and 
hospitalities have ever enjoyed an enviable reputation. 








Indianerleben. By Erland Nordenskiéld. Leipzig, 1912. Albert Bonnier. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by Carl Auerbach. Price, 8.50 marks. 

This is a German translation of another remarkable contribution to the ethnography 
of several primitive tribes of Indians who inhabit that portion of the Gran Chaco 
which extends into southern Bolivia. 

Nordenskidld, who, in 1902, had made incursions into the remote and little-known 
regions of the Chaco through which flows the Rio Pilcomayo, again left Sweden, in 
February 1908, for another journey into the same territory with the view of making’ 
more detailed ethnographic studies of the savage tribes who dwell in the regions 
that but few white men have been able to penetrate. In the volume noted above 
he gives the result of investigations made under the most advantageous circumstances 
and covering a period of something like two years. 

The following somewhat freely translated paragraph from his preface gives an inkling 
of the character of the work: 

‘‘T have attempted to become acquainted with the Indians, and have sympathized 
with them. As far as possible I have sought to live the life of the Indians, to really 
know them. I have fished with them, danced, sung, and drunk with them. I have 
regarded these Indians as fellowmen. Among many dry facts I have wished also to 
depict for the reader human beings worthy of his sympathy.” 

The author has unquestionably accomplished the desired result. He has depicted 
almost every phase of life of the Indian tribes he visited, with a wealth of detail and 
in a spirit of sympathetic comprehension not often met with in the work of scientists. 
He describes their intimate life, their sociology, their home life, their struggles for 
subsistence, their rearing, their primitive ideas of morality, their religions and super- 
stitions, their traditions and folklore, in plain and unvarnished language. At times 
he dwells upon certain phases of life which are usually, through more or less affected 
modesty, left untouched in books for general circulation. Such details, however, are 
given ina plain, matter-of-fact manner devoid of all pruriency, and from the view- 
point of the scientific investigator who is interested in all the ethnographic features 
of a primitive people in all their relations. 

Among the tribes most closely studied were the Chorotis, Matacos, Chiriguanos, 
Chanés, Ashluslays, and Tapietes. Something over 140 illustrations and photographs 
add much to the interest of the text, while the narrative is as ascmaLing as a well-told 
tale of fiction. 

In his conclusion the author intimates that he hopes some day to penetrate still 
farther into the unknown wilds where no white man has yet succeeded in making an 
entrance even, and to study tribes who have never come in contact with civilized 
man. May hishopes be realized, and for the benefit of those who read neither Swedish 
nor German we trust that a good English translation of the present and of future works 
of his able pen may be published. 


The Southland of North America. Rambles and Observations in Central America 
During the Year 1912. By George Palmer Putnam. With 96 illustrations from 
photographs by the author, and a map. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London. The Knickerbocker Press, 1913. Price, $2.50 net. 

This very interesting descriptive narrative deals with the observations and experil- 
ences of Mr. Putnam and his wife, who made quite an extended tour through the Re- 
publics of Panama, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, and Guatemala. That the 

_journey was surprisingly pleasant and well worth while is evidenced by the author’s 
concluding paragraphs: 

‘“‘Ours was a journey for pleasure and interest of new sights in strange lands. It 
was rewarded by both in full measure. Central America proved itself a rare terra 
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incognita for a ramble off the beaten paths. * * * To-morrow the canal will alter 
this; it will bring Central America infinitely closer, and by doing so will create a 
compelling fresh argument for the ‘‘see America first” enthusiasts, for no small area 
in America or abroad is more thoroughly worth seeing than is Central America.”’ 

Among the many agreeable surprises experienced by the travelers was the delightful 
climate of the interior portions of Central America, and the author writes: 

“That transcontinental journey was a rare lesson in geography. Among other 
things it taught us that there is as much diversity of climate in Central America as the 
most fastidious might desire. Believe no one who tells you that you ‘suffocate from 
heat’ in Costa Rica, for its heights offer the most delightful wintering climate imagin- 
able. Indeed, when once travelers’ accommodations are provided, North America 
has at its door an ideal pleasure place for winter excursioning, and one in no way 


excelled—climatically, scenically, or historically—by anything that much-traveled 


Europe has to offer.’’ ‘ 

The book abounds in charming descriptions of the scenic beauties of the several 
countries visited, depicts the manners and customs of the native types, and weaves in 
anecdotes, humorous incidents, and bits of romance with the more serious reflection 
on the economic and industrial conditions met with. Good-natured humor pervades 
the book, except perhaps when the author takes occasion to dwell rather gloomily on 
the political conditions which obtain in one or two of the countries visited. The New 
Englander’s impatience with disorder and irregularity is evidenced by the author’s 
caustic criticism. 

The following paragraph will serve to show the powers of graphic description of the 
author, and there are many more in the book just as fine: 

‘“‘A sunset on Panama Bay is always an artistic event. Our particular one was a 
natural triumph that beggars description. Far inshore, above the white roofs of the 
city, vagrant showers chased each other across the sky, clinging close to the emerald 
hills. In the very west slanting rays of sun filtered from beneath a cloud bank, 
above whose ragged outlines, themselves tinted with gorgeous golds and pinks and 
opalescent tints, the palest of fleckless blue extended to the zenith. The shore hills, 
where visible through the mists, were darkly green, and in the foreground of the 
broad picture the waters of the bay were painted in with as ample a variety of tone 
and shade as characterized the sky effects; near by the sea was calm and infinitely 
blue, merging shoreward into greens, and here and there darkened with rich ultra- 
marine patches, branded by haphazard breezes. Finally the afterglow faded and 
night’s purple cloak fell upon the waters, broken by the pinpoint illuminations of 
the city and the overhead brilliants of the tropical sky, dazzlingly bright as only near 
equatorial stars can be.”’ 


Panama Past and Present. By Farnham Bishop. New York. The Century Co. 
1913. Price, 75 cents. ’ 
This is a most interesting and instructive little volume of 262 pages, excellently 
illustrated and written in plain, intelligible, good English that any high school boy 
can understand, and in a style that chains the reader’s interest from the geographical 
introduction to the last paragraph. Mr. Bishop has had unusual facilities for gathering 
his information relative to the building of the great canal and the present conditions 
of Panama, and hence his statements of fact relative thereto may be relied upon. 
Aside from the accuracy of the information imparted, however, is the fact that the 
historical features of his narrative are presented in such an entertaining way that the 
book has all the charm ofa tale of adventure and romance. His manner of stating even 
the dry facts of geography and geology is unique and calculated to arouse the interest 
of a youthful student as evidenced by his first paragraph. 
‘‘A hundred thousand years ago, when the Gulf of Mexico extended up the Mis- 
sissippi Valley to the mouth of the Ohio, and the ice sheet covered New York, there 
was no need of digging a Panama Canal, for there was no Isthmusof Panama. Instead, 
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a broad strait separated South and Central America, and connected the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. This was the strait that the early European navigators were to hunt 
for in vain, for lone before their time it had been filled up, mainly by the lava and 
ashes poured into it by the volcanoes on its banks.”’ 

That one paragraph would give a boy who had not yet studied geology much food 
for thought and would doubtless give ‘‘dad” occasion to brush up on his half-forgotten 
geological lore in order to explain all about the glacial epoch and the ancient sea 
which once covered the great valley of the Mississippi. Many paragraphs of this 
character may be found in the book, and the amount of valuable information it con- 
tains is remarkable and of such character that it will claim the interest of mature as 
well as youthful readers. One of the finest chapters in the book is the one entitled 
‘How the Isthmus was made healthy.’’ This story of the fight of the United States 
Army surgeons against the yellow fever scourge is told in such a manner that it would 
arouse the patriotic pride of the most cold-blooded American ever born, while the 
chapter ‘‘How we live on the Isthmus to-day,’ gives a faithful picture of present 
Conditions and should be a revelation to those who have never been there to see for 
themselves. 


The International Mind. An Argument for the Judicial Settlement of International 
Disputes. By Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia University, 
president of The American Association for International Conciliation, etc., New 
York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1912. Price, 75 cents. 

In this little volume are collected the five annual opening addresses of Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler as chairman of the Lake Mohonk Conferences on International Arbitra- 
tion, beginning with 1907 and closing with that of May 15, 1912. 

The success of the movement for international arbitration and its necessary conse- 
quent, international peace, depend upon the education of public opinion—the final 
arbiter against whose dictates not even the imbecility of vainglorious centuries of 
militarism will be able to prevail. Just as the great principles of international law 
have had to depend upon the consensus of public opinion for their enforcement, so 
will the principles of international arbitration receive their sustaining power from the 
same source. Let public opinion throughout the civilized world once realize that the 
substitution of justice for might is right, expedient, and profitable in international 
as well as in individual controversies the great battle for human intelligence will be 
won and ‘“‘wars and rumors of wars” be laid away on the shelves of the past together 
with other archaic institutions. 

To this end, that of the education of public thought, to the development of what 
Dr. Butler aptly terms the ‘‘International Mind,”’ the dissemination of clear, logical, 
convincing argument among intelligent people is necessary; and in these addresses 
may be found so much to put even average intelligence upon inquiry and show it the 
absurdity of the generally used arguments against the settlement of all international 
controversies by an arbitral court, that it would be a blessing if this little volume 
could reach every man who can read English, both in this country and in Great 
Britain. The era of world-wide peace, destined to be forced on mankind eventually 
by the spread of intelligence, can be materially hastened by a general propoganda 
of plain logic such as is contained in these addresses. 


Zone Policeman 88. A Close Range Study of the Panama Canal and Its Workers. 
By Harry A. Franck, author of ‘‘A Vagabond Journey Around the World” and 
“Four Months Afoot in Spain.’”? New York. The Century Co. 1913. 

When in the course of human events the building of the Panama Canal shall have 
become a remote, though still somewhat large, incident in American history, Harry 
A. Franck’s “Zone Policeman 88”’ will perhaps find a thousand interested readers 
where more ambitious and more carefully planned and written tomes will find one. 
This because it portrays in vivid, natural colors the life of the Canal Zone as it is 
lived by the people who are actually doing the work. Mr. Franck has made their 
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personal acquaintance. He has lived among them and knows just how they live and 
move and have their being, and furthermore has the knack—we might be even more 
dignified and say genius—of giving his readers a remarkably realistic series of literary 
moving pictures. His narrative is unstilted, free-and-easy, natural conversation. A 
‘‘corking”’ good story-teller is simply giving you the yarn of “the diggers of the ditch’’; 
how they talk, how they live, incidentally dwelling a little on his own experiences and 
observations and adding some few interesting comments and reflections. 

Mr. Franck strolled into Panama one day early in 1912 and decided to make a 
little study—not of the canal with its locks and dams, cuts and fills, engineering 
problems, and commercial features—but of the people who are gathered there from 
the ends of the earth; of that polyglot population of many shades whose thoughts 
are perhaps as variegated as the hues of their skins, gathered there by the magnetic 
attraction of Uncle Sam’s currency. From blue-eyed Saxon to kinky-haired African, 
bright-yellow Mongolian to dark-brown Hindu, they are all there to make a living, 
very likely on easier terms and under pleasanter conditions than they have hitherto 
known. And “Policeman 88”’ circulates among them all, invades their homes, asks 
questions, laughs and jokes with them, as the census man and later as the “plain- 
clothes policeman,’’ takes an inventory of them all, and tells you the result in 314 
pages of quaint, humorous, delightful narrative. 


The Stock Exchange from Within. By W. ©. Van Antwerp. Garden City, New 
York. Doubleday, Page & Co. 1913. 

To those uninitiated in the apparent mysteries of the New York Stock Exchange 
this volume will doubtless be more or less of a revelation. The author, who has been 
a member of this much-maligned institution for many years, gives a clear and com- 
prehensive explanation in plain and forcible English of just what the Stock Exchange 
is, how it and other similar institutions came into existence, how they have grown in 
usefulness and influence, and just what their legitimate functions are. 

While the Stock Exchange, as an institution absolutely necessary to the financial 
and commercial life of the Nation, may need no defense before that comparatively 
small portion of the American public which really understands its functions, the fact 
remains that the continued attacks of a certain class of political agitators added to the 
preachments of certain other perhaps honest reform zealots, have aroused much bitter 
prejudice in the minds of many honest and well-meaning people against it. To combat 
this prejudice and to enlighten the general public as to the real nature of the institu- 
tion is a duty which its members owe not only to themselves but to the great business 
interests of the country as a whole. 

The entire book is of absorbing interest, and especially illuminating are the chap- 
ters on “The i Abuses of Speculation,’’ “Panics, and the Crisis of 1907,”’ 
‘‘A Brief History of the Legislative Attempts to Restrain or Suppress Speculation,’’ 
and “The Day on ’Change.”’ 


Coconuts: The Consols of the East. By H. Hamel Smith, editor of “Tropical Life,” 
and F. A. G. Pape, F. R. G.S8., F. R. H.S. (B. E. A. ), etc. With foreword by 
Sir W. H. Lever, Br. London. “Tropical Life,’ ’” Publishing Dept., 83-91 
Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, W. Price, 10s. net; post free, lls. net. 
This volume of 483 pages, with 35 illustrations, by authors who have had many 
years experience in tropical planting, deals not only with the cultivation and growth 
of the coconut palm, but gives exhaustive details of the preparation and utilization 
of its by-products, as well as of the subsidiary industries, cattle breeding, etc. In 
this connection the authors have spared no pains to show_how, on a well-managed 
coconut estate, where plenty of water abounds, and the space between the palms 
allows room for catch crops to flourish and cattle, hogs, etc., to breed and increase, the 
profits to be secured from these subsidiary industries can be made as important per- 
haps as those arising from the palms themselves. On large estates, in any case, the 
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suggestions thrown out by the authors, and the advice and instructions given as to 
how such estates can be managed to best advantage, are certain to place the book 
prominently on the shelves of those who are interested in coconuts. The several 
chapters dealing with the seed nuts, nurseries and diseases, need of manuring, ques- 
tions of cattle and catch crops, with making copra, the extraction of fiber and oil, 
how to make vinegar, alcohol; etc., the possibilities of paper making even, are all 
full of valuable information vo those interested in the industry. A full chapter dealing 
with coconut planting and cultivation in Mexico, together with those devoted to 
Panama and the West Indies add much to the value of the book to Latin-American 
coconut growers. 


Silviculture in the Tropics. By A. F. Broun, commander of The Imperial Ottoman 
Order of the Osmania; formerly of the Indian forest service; later conservator of 
forests, Ceylon; and lately director of woods and forests, Sudan Government. 
Macmillan & Co. (Ltd.), St. Martins Street, London. 1912. Price, $3 net. 

The conservation of the natural forests of a country is a matter of vital importance 
to the welfare of its inhabitants usually neglected until the wasteful inroads upon 
this asset of national prosperity make themselves acutely felt. Even then it is gen- 
erally the scarcity of timber for commercial exploitation that claims the attention 
of those whose interests are aroused, while the far-reaching effects on climate, rain- 

‘fall, soil, flood areas, and other factors which accompany the denudation of forestal 
areas are ignored by all save the more thoughtful of our conservationists. The fact 
is that the general public is woefully ignorant regarding the value and importance 
of forests aside from their commercial and industrial features, and a treatise such as 

“Silviculture in the Tropics” should be found in every school and college as well 

as public library in the United States. 

While the volume deals with silviculture in the tropical areas, i. e., the belt of the 
world included between the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, the treatment of the 
general features of the subject is extensive and thorough and much of it applicable 
to conditions in the Temperate Zones. 

The work is divided into four parts as follows: 

Part I. Factors governing and influencing the existence of forests; 

Part II. Formation and regeneration of woodland crops; 

Part III. Training and improvement of forests; and 

Part IV. Special measures of maintenance and protection. 

From four to nine chapters in each part deal comprehensively with these subjects, 
while nearly 100 illustrations embellish the text. 


A History of South America. 1854-1904. With an Additional Chapter Bringing the 
History to the Present Day. By Charles Edmond Akers. With illustrations. 
New York. E. P. Dutton & Co. 1912. 

The first edition of this well-known work appeared in August, 1904. Its value as 

a contribution to the historical literature of South America is so widely recognized 

that no additional comment is needed. A residence of 14 years in South America 

had qualified Mr. Akers with the requisite knowledge for the intelligent treatment 
of its history, and his work was done in a conservative and careful manner and with 

a sympathetic understanding of the people of whom he wrote. Theattempt to cover 

the period since 1904 in one chapter, however, is disappointing and in many respects 

falls far short of the merits of the main body of the work. 


Great Britain and the Panama Canal. A Study of the Tolls Question. By George 
C. Butte, M. A., member of the bar of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
1913. 

This little volume of 76 pages is a study of the question raised by the British Goyv- 
ernment as to whether or not the granting of free passage through the Panama Canal 
to American vessels engaged in the coastwise trade is in violation of the terms of the 
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Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The subject is discussed in a very able and lucid manner 
and the conclusions arrived at are based on the natural and rational constructions of 
the terms of the treaty in the light of generally accepted principles of construction 
as laid down by writers on international law. The booklet is most certainly a strong 
brief for the position taken by the United States. 


Latin-American Universities and Special Schools. By Edgar Ewing Brandon, vice 
» president of Miami University. United States Bureau of Education: Bulletin, 
ei No. 30. Whole number 504. Washington. Government Printing Office, 

1 

In this volume of 153 pages will be found a general survey of the whole subject of 
higher and special education in Latin America by one of the foremost educators in 
this country. The timeliness and importance of such a work is very aptly stated in 
the letter of transmittal of Dr. P. P. Claxton, commissioner of education, to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, from which the following is quoted: 

‘The relations between the United States and the Latin-American Republics south 
of us are constantly becoming closer, and the subjects of common interest more num- 
erous. With increase of commercial interests there should come a like increase in 
intellectual and cultural interests. The value of commercial relations between two 
countries is not measured in dollars and cents alone. The exchange of ideas, the 
feeling of interdependence, the sentiments of friendship, fellowship, and brotherhood, 
and the broader outlook and fuller and richer life which come to the people of both 
countries are, or should be, no less important than the exchange of the products of 
mines, fields, forests, and factories and the material wealth gained thereby. 

““The highest ideals of a country are to be found in its universities and colleges, 
the home of the best that has come down from the past, the birthplace of the best 
that is to go forth into the future. Established and controlled by the spirit of conserv- 
atism, they are the training ground for the leaders in all lines of future progresss, 
They are the power houses and transferring stations of civilization, in which new cur- 
rents are generated and older currents and those generated elsewhere are transformed 
into the voltage required for the new work. Therefore, one learns the heart of a 
people most easily and most surely through a study of its colleges and universities.”’ 

Dr. Brandon’s work is the result of personal observation and investigation. His 
eminent fitness to write a treatise of this character is so well known to readers of the 
BuLietIn, through the series of able special articles dealing with the higher institu- 
tions of learning in no less than 13 of the Latin American Republics which have 
appeared in this magazine, that additional comment is unnecessary. His oppor- 
tunities and facilities for gathering the information required for this work and the 
thorough manner in which he has made a study of his subject are revealed in the 
first paragraph of his prefatory note as follows: 

‘During the latter part of 1911 and the first part of 1912 I traveled in almost all 
the countries of Latin America, studying the institutions of higher and special educa- 
tion. I visited practically all the universities and a great many normal, commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural schools, with the ambition of observing at first-hand their 
organization, administration, curricula, methods, and physical equipment. In addi- 
tion to interviews with administrative officers, instructors, and students I gathered 
all the printed matter available, such as official reports, curricula, laws, and statutes 
of the institutions, historical notes, university and student publications, and statis- 
tical memoranda. Even for institutions not visited I have had access in most cases 
to original official reports.”’ 

The book offers an interesting and comprehensive study of the educational systems 
of the Latin American Republics and incidentally throws additional light on their 
high ideals and cultural progress. 
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The Beginnings of Spanish-American Diplomacy. By William Spence Robertson, 
Ph. D., assistant professor of history in the University of Illinois. (Reprinted 
from Turner Essays in American History, pages 231-267. Copyright, 1910, by 
Henry Holt & Co.) 

In this pamphlet of 36 pages may be found a study of the early diplomatic history 
of the Spanish-American colonies and the efforts of the revolutionists to establish 
diplomatic relations with foreign nations from 1810 to 1816, with special attention to 
Venezuela, which was for a time the ‘‘storm center of the early revolution.’’ The 
author has evidently made quite an exhaustive study of the subject, and the result 
of his researches is given in an interesting manner. Of especial interest is his elucida- 
tion of the attitude assumed by the United States toward the young nations strug- 
gling for independence. 


Glimpses of Panama and of the Canal. By Mary L. McCarty. Kansas City, Mis- 
sourl. Tiernan-Dart Printing Co. 1913. 

This bright little volume of 182 pages, embellished with some 30 illustrations and 
a map of the Canal Zone, contains a surprising amount of information anent the canal, 
its construction, and the life of the cities of Colon and Panama. The author gives her 
observations and impressions in an entertaining and vivacious manner that claims 
the reader’s interest from start to finish. It is seeing the canal and its environment 
through a woman’s eyes, a novelty which lends additional charm to the narrative 
for readers who have perhaps read weightier tomes dealing with the engineering, 
economic, commercial, and statistical features of the great enterprise. 


The Republic of Chile. A Popular Description of the Country; Its People, and Its 
Customs. By David W. Caddick. Is. net. London: Arthur H. Stockwell, 
29 Ludgate Hill, E. C. 

In this pamphlet of 64 pages will be found brief sketches of the geography, history, 
history of the navy, resources and industries, leading cities, government, railways, 
social customs, sports, etc., of the Republic of Chile, compiled by Mr. Caddick, who 
resided in the country for four years. 


A Bibliography of South America. Compiled by T. P. O’Halloran. Librerias 
Mackern, Buenos Aires. T. Fisher Unwin, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London, W. C. 
1912. Price, in the Argentine Republic, $1. To other Republics in South 
America and any part of North America, $0.50 oro. 

In this pamphlet of 55 pages will be found quite a comprehensive bibliography of 
English books on South America, classified by authors and subjects. It is divided 
into two parts, the first containing an alphabetically arranged list of authors with 
only such works as they have written on South America included beneath their 
names; the second part contains a list of all these works rearranged and classified 
under their various subject headings. In the second part are also included many 
magazine articles upon subjects dealing with South America which have come within 
the view of the author. While the omission of many important articles that have 
appeared in leading magazines of the United States in recent years give evidence 
that the author’s research in this field has been rather limited, the fact remains that 
this pamphlet will be of great service to those who are seeking special information 
anent South American subjects. 


Latin America: Its Rise and Progress. By F. Garcia Calderon. With a preface by 
Raymond Poincaré, of the French Academy, president of the council of ministers. 
Translated by Bernard Miall. With a map and 34 illustrations. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1913. Price, $3 net. 

No better appreciation of this valuable contribution to the historical literature of 
the Western World can be written than the first paragraph of the preface, in which the 
present President of France sums up its merits. He writes: 


“Here is a book that should be read and digested by everyone interested in the 
future of the Latin genius. It is written by a young Peruvian diplomatist. It is full 
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of life and thought. History, politics, economic and social science, literature, phi- 
losophy—M. Calderon is familiar with all and touches upon all with competence and 
without pedantry. The entire evolution of the South American Republics is com- 
prised in the volume which he now submits to the European public.”’ 

As a masterly exposition of Latin-American civilization as it was and as it now is, 
from the standpoint of a Latin-American scholar and thinker who has no hesitation in 
- giving the reader his views of its faults as well as of its virtues, the book stands pre- 
eminent among recent historical works. 


Memoir and Correspondence of Charles Steedman, Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
with His Autobiography and Private Journals. 1811-1890. Edited by Amos 
Lawrence Mason, A. B., M. D., Harvard. Cambridge. Privately printed at 
The Riverside Press. 1912. ; 

This interesting volume of 556 pages has been loaned to the Columbus Memorial 
Library by the Director General of the Pan American Union. It is to be regretted. 
that only 100 copies of this valuable addition to the historical literature of the United 
States have been printed. The personal recollections, in the form of an autobiography, 
of one of the noblest and bravest naval officers this country has known form a narrative 
of absorbing interest not only for the personal element but also because of his associa- 
tion with many of the other great characters that have molded the destinies of the 
Nation and with whom he was on terms of intimacy. Admiral Steedman’s career as 
an officer covered a period of 45 years, from 1828 to the day of his retirement for age in 
1878. Asa lieutenant on the St. Marys at the siege of Vera Cruz, as a commander in 
the Paraguay expedition (1858-1860), and, finally, in his services during the Civil War 
he distinguished himself and earned the plaudits of his countrymen. He died in 
Washington in his eightieth year, honored and beloved by a reunited Nation. 

Of exceptional interest are his graphic descriptions of Buenos Aires, Montevideo, | 
Corrientes, and the hospitalities of the people of these cities extended to the officers of 
the United States fleet during its visit in 1858-1860, as is the story of his last cruise 
embracing the cities of the west coast in 1872-73. It is to be hoped that the volume 
may at some time in the future be published for general circulation. 


Bibliographie Trimestrielle de Droit International. Paris, 28 Rue Corvisart. (XIIle.) 
Subscription price, 3 francs per year. 

This valuable little publication gives not only alphabetically arranged lists of all 
French publications dealing with international law, but also summarizes the contents 
of publications relative to diplomacy, colonization, politics, and foreign laws which 
have appeared in the quarter immediately prior to its issue. Theses and articles of 
review are given attention, as well as books. It is published quarterly, and the sub- 
scription is payable after receipt of the last quarterly issue in each year. At the end 
of the year an alphabetical table of works and authors completes the annual volume. 
In many instances complete tables of contents of the more important publications are 
given. 

Pocket Dictionary. Miskito-English-Spanish and English-Miskito-Spanish. By H. 
Berckenhagen, Moravian missionary. Published by the Moravian Mission in 
Bluefields, Nicaragua. 1906. Printed by Times Publishing Co., Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 

This little volume includes a guide for the pronunciation of vowels and some of the 
consonants in the Miskito language, quite an extensive vocabulary, and an appendix 


showing the manner of conjugating the Miskito verb. ] 
(Reviews by C. E. A.) 
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L’Amérique Latine—République Argentine. By Eugenio Garzén, introduction by 
Mr. Enrique R. Larreta, third edition, published by Bernard Grasset, 61 Rue 
des Saints-Péres, Paris, 1913. Price, 5 francs. 

Mr. Eugenio Garzén, former senator in Uruguay and who to-day has become one 
of the most widely known editors of the foreign press through his association with the 
Figaro, of Paris, as editor in chief of its Latin American section, has recently pub- 
lished a new edition of his book on the Argentine Republic, which proves the author 
to be not only a master of the intricacies of the French language but an able historian 
and deep student of economic conditions as well, witha clear insight into the present 
situation and future of this great Republic. The book is prefaced by a pen portrait 
of Mr. Garzén by Mr. Enrique R. Larreta and an introduction by the author. The 
first part of this interesting work is devoted to a historical sketch of San Martin, the 
liberator of southern South America and who with Bolivar and Washington completes 
the trilogy of the great republican liberators of the New World, and the important 
role played by San Martin in the emancipation of the hispano-American colonies, 
the action taking place, as the author so aptly states, on a vast stage extending from 
the extreme southern end of the continent to the Tropic of Cancer within the space of 
two decades of struggle. The second part, which deals with the commercial, financial, 
and economic conditions of the Argentine Republic and its wonderful industrial de- 
velopment, contains the latest available statistics and fulfills the ever-present need of 
an up-to-date handbook which should be of interest and value to the student of eco- 
nomics and to the capitalist looking for new fields for investment in foreign lands. 
The book is illustrated with diagrams showing the progress in cattle raising, value of 
exports, commerce in cereals, cultivated areas, cold-storage industry, railroads, public 
instruction, etc. Two of the latest maps of the Argentine Republic have been inserted 
in the text, one of which shows the population, area, railroads, cattle raising, and agri- 
cultural production by Provinces. 


L’Argentine Telle Qu’elle Est (Argentina as It Is). By Paul Walle, sent on special 
mission by the ministry of commerce. 120 illustrations and 3 maps. Librarie 
Orientale and Américaine. E. Guilmoto, editor, 6 Rue de Méziéres, Paris, 
France. Price, 8 francs 50. : 

Mr. Paul Walle has been intrusted with numerous missions to South America by the 
French Government, the results of which have been embodied in three books on Brazil, 
entitled ‘‘ From Uruguay to the Sao Francisco River,’’ “ From the Sa0 Francisco River 
to the Amazon,’’ and “ Rubber of Brazil,’’ and one on Peru published under the title 
of ‘Economical Peru.’”’ In this latest book of Mr. Walle, ““L’Argentine Telle Qu’elle 
Est,’”’ the opening chapters are devoted to a very interesting historical, geographical, 

_administrative, and political sketch of this great country, which for years to come will 
offer a vast field of action to energy and capital. Other chapters deal with agriculture; 
commerce; stock raising; colonization; real-estate values; investments of Huropean 
capital; character, habits, and customs of the people; public instruction; and the 
press, followed by a general review of the different Provinces. It would be difficult 
to find a better or more complete handbook of the Argentine Republic than this book 
of Mr, Walle, which is written in such an interesting and entertaining style and is so 
profusely illustrated that it appeals equally to those interested in the study of economic 
conditions of the countries of South America and to the reader who finds pleasure in 
books of travel in foreign lands. 


Monroisme? Notes-Etudes sur la Politique continentale americaine 4 l’égard de 
V’Europe par F. Capelia y Pons, docteur en droit, secrétaire honoraire de la léga- 
tion de Vuruguay 4 Berlin. Paris. Emile Larose, libraire-editeur, 11 Rue 
Victor-Cousin, 1913. 

This is a study of the Monroe doctrine by a prominent Latin American jurist and 
diplomat. It is a very able exposition of the principles enunciated by President 
4649—Bull. 3—13 
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Monroe in 1823, the ‘“‘pure Monroism” which receives the approbation and indorse- 
ment of the writer. Its attack is leveled against the developments and accretions 
which have been added thereto and which, to the Latin American mind, seem to 
involve a claim on the part of the United States to a special right of protection and 
consequently a sort of hegemony over the other American Republics. 

Monroism, as Sr. Capella conceives it, should connote the common aspirations of 
all American peoples toward independence, liberty, and fraternity. It is a moral 
tie joining them in economic and intellectual comradeship. It is not and it should 
not be construed as animosity toward the European countries from which all the 
American peoples have their origin. It is not and should not mean the preponder- 
ance or superiority of any one country or group of countries over the others. One 
chapter deals with the liberation of the island of Cuba, in which the author sets forth 
the disinterestedness of the motives inspiring the intervention of the United States 
and the subsequent withdrawal in face of the dire predictions of owtremer relative to 
its motives. Another chapter is devoted to the Pan American Union, its origin, 
its purpose, scope, and accomplished results. The author, while criticizing the term 
“‘Union,’”’ gives unstinted praise to the present administration and refers to the true 
spirit of Americanism which inspires the present director in his dealings with the 
South American countries and his profound knowledge of the true policy to be fol- 
lowed in international relations and appreciation of the legitimate susceptibilities of 


different peoples which should be carefully respected. 
(Reviews by M. MacN.) 





REPORTS RECEIVED UP TO AUGUST 15, 1913.} ; 








Title. Date. Author. 
ARGENTINA. 
Imdustrialicensus) telephones. (2) hoot sent wea team teens May 28| R. M. Bartleman, consul 
general, Buenos Aires. 
Publication, ‘‘General Description of the Argentine Republic,” | June 3 Do. 
1913. \ 
Copy ““Raview of the kiiveri Plate s-.- Scene eee = ea June 16 Do. 
Foreign commerce of Argentine for 1912...............--.------- June 18 Do. 
BRAZIL. 
Copy of Diario Official (June 15, 1913) containing details of con- | June 18 | JuliusG. Lay, consul general, 
struction work. ’ Rio de Janeiro. 
CHILE. 


Trade and industrial notes: Savings-bank deposits at beginning, | June 25 | A. A. Winslow, consul, Val- 
1913—Number of public schools and enrollment, 1912—The in- paraiso. 
dustries—F oreign public debt—Revenue collected—Bill to re- 
serve iron-ore deposits. 


Increase of the duty on undressed lumber........--..--- RARER | Pare oleae Do. 
First National and Industrial Congress of Chile.............-----|--- do...) Do. 
Tnereasevofduity, oxulerrels yess iGo Ne co ie NP na pepe Gone: Do. 
COLOMBIA 
Gopal erry Bees ce cree teats tree eae cel eine he icin ie Siete re ei Sere June 16| Leland Harrison, chargé 


d’ affaires, Bogota. 
Oulidrilling ws oe hl eee ee ee ae ele ate -June 19 Do. 


1 This does not represent a complete list of the reports made by the consular officers in Latin America, 
but merely those that are supplied to the Pan American Union as likely to be of service to this institution. 
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Reports received up to August 15, 1918—Continued. 








Title. Date. 
CUBA. 
Annual report on the foreign trade for 1912.............-.--.--.- July 4 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
Annual report on commerce and industries from the district.....| May 10 


Coffee exports from the northern half of the Dominican Republic.| July 7 


GUATEMALA. 
PSU LD Se a cota ah tele pue Mrelaie hats, a lela id at ate bahattnl ciel operaisinl a laldi aleretaialate June 25 
WEIGTIUBTITCIC AT OTe ee eee eed ne aia bisie cia doste eter ate|l eres Ghivseee 
WREMIAMIUS Heh eae cere ee oe ee see Le PAE Ne Uae ae Ie MOseaee 
Automobile traffic regulations........-.-...-.-.-----.----------- June 28 
an CAMS TU ISTACS ere cus we ane ee siete ECme eG tela eictore c Glee atahet Save July 7 
HAITI. 


General commercial situation during the first six months of 1913.) July 11 





HONDURAS. 
Mofoncanand tramicresulationsse. sees secs assess esas July 65 
MEXICO. 

Commerce and industries in district, calendar year 1911.......... May 1 
“The maguey plant and its multitudinous uses”.........-..-..- May 27 
PEFAT eats ica eee is ae State Let arte i Mara AOS IER eee O RSL ems June 17 
TRIVIA: BAS AP a LP eG ere bP ST doseos: 
SORTS Ite COB Nee Seo BEa ga socese SE RbBEHERSEr lee tone aa auncem June 18 
OTD MENA] OC Met es see coma at eR cc cia Mee eiurs S aoe wie June 20 
Cattle; prices of land, agriculture .....-22025.l22--22-2¢2---22450% June 21 
Knit goods and knitting machinery.-.........-..-.-------------- psddowes4 
Prospects of coffee and oranges in the canton of Coatepec........ June 26 
IMOLGEMVCHICIES te We oe! nile Ses eal R Run eRe eae sterclbiel ae ed Onaes 
PAMETICT OSS PALLETS a ss iee ee Meteor cama We anna he kl Fane June 28 
PAUELONEALIC LOL AtTONSY ase ee os loess cpeise aie Sate eh ape ere at June 30 

ED OMe ate teeaiata ee ai clsieia| sain es njera nie die eis mates Niele gs tah ga July 2 

TD YD) Pa a TR aR a RN dee A July 10 
State of exports for six months ending June 30, 1913....-.......- July 14 
ANTS) OH SI es FN Sa pS ae A NO MRE sre Pa RE oa ONE ZY Lea dons 4 
@attleishipmentss i252). 222 -c6--2scseee Pao ttels cyclala\eraele mre istaty July 16 
Maioriramemertlations: soos oem see mee name iene ine eae July 21 

PARAGUAY 
oalsrandim achineny sate eenich seis el a Girl WU ee June 11 
BEOnters Of Scrape tal seme sun Guu uLebe ae A. Raed ALU ars a Ae Mdowwas 
SIETETAN MIT EO) ONG DIS Sets ARIES SE a Rn June 12 
NCE INIePOWEL Plants. 4se See BIER ee URDU ee doses 
URUGUAY. 
Winaetiayalive stock Statistics. se. - Gunes NRRL Oke Us re June 14 
VENEZUELA. 

Possibilities of a direct steamship line...............2....2------ July 7 
PAP EHC VATONEATH CTICAIN FOOUS He ai sicle canis ike whe ee be tN July 8 
SETI E Se ee al a kal ee TURGEON CU ees) 1a Lud Goes 
Dutyvencementand hydrated lime oe ae July 11 





Author. 


James L. Rodgers, consul gen- 
eral at Havana. 


Charles M. Hathaway, con- 
oe Puerto Plata. 
0. 


Geo. A. Bucklin, ir., consul 
eenerel, Guatemala City. 
0 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


J. B. Ferres, consul, Port au 
Prince. 


A. T. Haeberle, consul, Tegu- 
cigalpa. 


Alonzo B. Garrett, consul, 
Nuevo Laredo. 

Theodore C. Hamm, consul, 
Durango. 

Clarence S. Edwards, consul, 
Acapulco. 


0. 

Wm. W. Canada, consul, 
Veracruz. 

John B. Glenn, consular 
agent, Guanajuato. 

John R. Silliman, vice con- 
sul, Saltillo. 

Arnold Shanklin, consul gen- 
eral, Mexico City. 

Gaston Schmutz, consul, 
Aguascalientes. 

J. W. Germon, vice and dep- 
uty consul in charge, Pro- 
greso. 

Luther T. Ellsworth, consul 
Ciudad Porfirio Diaz. 

Wilbert L. Bonney, consul, 
San Luis Potosi. 

Clarence A. Miller, consul, 
Tampico. 

Claude E. Guyant, vice con- 
sul, Ensenada. 


Cornelius Ferris, jr., consul, 
Asuncion. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Frederic W. Goding, consul, 
Montevideo. 


Thomas W. Voetter, consul, 
La Guaira. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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year 1912, according to the report of the receiver general 
of dominican customs, amounted to $20,603,146, of which 
$8,217,898 were imports, and $12,385,248 were exports. 
The figures for the year 1911 were: Imports, $6,949,662; exports, 
$10,995,546; total, $17,945,208. The increase for the year was, there- 
fore: Imports, $1,268,236; exports, $1,389,702; total, $2,657,938. 
The balance of trade in favor of the Republic for the year 1912 was 
$4,167,350. For the year 1911 it was $4,045,884. 


IMPORTS. 


The imports for the last four years, by countries of origin, were as follows: 


ee total foreign commerce of the Dominican Republic for the — 








1909 1910 1911 1912 

UWinitied| States seem somuenee = aGe lyme ee ott Fs Le $2,374,025 | $3,739,025 | $4,120,483 | $5, 100,001 
GETIANY ce Crs ae ee Conon ee ee eae Boar 911,976 | 1,080,241 | 1,266,249 | 1, 628,286 
AIAG ACNE OFT Sara welee chs aa bie | cottbhrcs ake wiefe oes bade 576, 516 715, 400 775, 802 720, 242 
PTAC ee ce es RRR es Sree ale Oaks acy stetats eye aera eam 188, 948 210, 269 213,455 224,912 
(5 SUT Lyd fe, lu eh CRATE Ds, pei J ai a an 69, 216 123, 453 152,461 149, 734 
MPL I Sc cic! Mati naen a ceaie be bic teens eaten dtd mis bac'deisce we Sern 103, 444 102, 169 139, 448 131, 356 
PAO ULORNICO neaine ae See ashe: Cae Dame eM aenae dete smasiact 124, 393 124, 613 84,941 41,901 
‘GUTS’ 5 MES SE Sa pane Ph eae WOR oe 6, 213 2710 ep Beene 6,578 
Other countries....-.-- SRE REG SGithmalcinaisseee maps tesa ts 71, 182 159, 811 188, 561 214, 888 

SRRay SH gh TANI et oh ir ea ee Aes Ret AN Ma 4,425,913 | 6,257,691 | 6,949,662 | 8,217,898 





The imports by principal articles for 1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912 were as follows: 














1909 1910 1911 1912 
Tron And Steele See sees ec we tas eeew cok sakes sce dee $609, 416 $863, 334 $998,010 | $1,626, 800 
Cotton mantfackures series « oe. «aod cienign vies berate wee 925,970 | 1,481,344 | 1,616,921 1, 608, 465 
FICO ss ee ea ea lal hott Re ewe Reese cas gamed 414,271 497, 046 540, 204 772, 982 
Blour wheat. 3.2/2. -4822..- Eo. cid gum mutase anes eaey Oe 309, 282 410,705 406, 536 453,177 
Meat and’ dairy producwse.t fits... 2svso4, sc hessbascens 242,055 416,291 415, 346 420,978 
Wiad ant manufac iiMmese soe hae eee ade occ scls sine 153, 600 204, 734 256, 369 843, 429 
GUS ee es Bak eee ace FEBE Se ee shee vee 226, 065 337, 550 320, 867 312,070 
Vegetable fibers and manufactures, other than cotton. - 128,776 171,299 229, 180 236, 250 
eather and: manufactures 2... ./.5.dcecsgs onssaneeeceace 140, 751 208, 587 237, 076 201,312 
Fish, preserved, and fish products.......-...---------- 108, 453 184,779 193,911 189, 864 
Chomicals) drugs and @yOs. 2 3... 2.02 s5oececencwaeens 88, 307 143, 275 157, 797 165, 843 
WVOICIOS ch cs 23. = an aera aie Meee AME Ce ep an ee 49,341 51,019 109, 878 154, 403 
Agricultural implements. ....)....2-...4-.-..-2---2---6 29, 032 39, 135 54, 469 139, 352 
Sugar, refined, and confectionery.............--------:- 79,055 96,540 96, 292 128, 260 
Beer, Preis Butlin. Yk shouriad to RRR Aaa 68, 702 88, 669 87,991 107, 091 
Paper and manufactures, not including printed matter. 52,846 74,465 80, 025 105, 152 
poy oA NS PEE ORS ES a ea a aps EME a eat 68, 669 75, 560 88, 249 75,119 
IeTeiisian Gy Gaps cheese uaa s i) te ee fa tear 42,068 58, 245 75, 906 70,760 
Metals and manufactures, other than iron and steel..... 12,768 31,799 51, 283 68, 562 
WHOS AGNI HOLS sep eee eho Scie e ola teeters eee 45,264 51,342 53, 043 64, 155 
Breadstuffs, other than wheat flour. ........-......---.-|. 44,405 58, 655 57,313 63,755 
Materials used in the manufacture of soap......-...-..-- 58, 569 40, 092 29, 226 59, 908 
DIL, MBNUTACTULES Ole eigen, Osis akin alee ators se (1) Q@) (@) 58, 262 
Wioolandmantiacturass. 5-5 hee mee oe oe eee cee eeeees 41,079 30, 550 56, 835 57,339 
0) 29 ES SN OO PS Ry AAP Oe Un PK 29, 894 49, 625 47,791 53,430 
Werotables iit go ho5 cele ee meee gels ei Rage cory em 43,221 63, 984 56, 980 51, 636 
Earthen, stone, and china ware......-.---------------- 25,072 21, 234 33, 682 49,741 
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COMMERCE OF DOMINICAN REPUBLIC FOR 1912. 


The imports by articles and countries for the year 1912 were as follows: 





Rice: 


Flour, wheat: 





United States 





Genmanyen- assassins 


Meat and dairy products: 


United States. ......... 
United Kingdom....... 
Germanys seein cs 
IBLE VG Gods nnoceseseene 


Wood, and manufactures of: 


United States. ......... 
United Kingdom 





Oils: 


United States. ......... 
United Kingdom....... 
Germanys eee see 
irance oe eye ow eee 











12,109, 110 


7,254,111 
30 
6, 242 


7, 260, 383 





Articles. Quantity. Value. 
ee and steel, manufactures 
Umit eds Staves) fee) ter eel lsarsteiemelsae ele $1,343, 637 
Winitedwkanedomece sc sulemoeenescees 129, 966 
Germanys cei ie im rcriensacinlepideers cistnae 118, 668 
IBIDAMCO Rh ele ins mint ersicellisis tere eicie o eeiels 9,975 
SPAN hee ciceasiciseie sing «| leetiatee mies 3, 650 
TIVE boils oi oe Ne og 1, 053 
GU Rs Binks hcl aaha e's Naterereta wikis cudo ta 1,400 
ROTLOWRICOH SEs eee ou ok oe 2,576 
Other countries hh ltalerateiins it's Share 15,875 
otal ees see ssk ceca Meee sasesete 1, 626, 800 
Cotton, manufactures of. 
Wnited (States 2 )sjse-.-m-|asecacneecee 859, 456 
Winitedekenedomseseceeleeeecenceee = 474, 733 
Gerda Sane cl ids Sal age ee eee 135, 135 
29,984 
54, 657 
29, 029 
30 
9,083 
16,358 
1, 608, 465 
Kilos. 
United States....-....-. 155, 555 12, 057 
United Kingdom....... 49,131 2, 861 
Genmanyj eases aa -leo ihl, 662, 380 742, 026 
Spo ITO y SEN Se aes nee "599 74 
Gea ypa res SrecsrstereSraraiera cis sips 197 22 
Other countries....... 241, 248 15, 942 


772, 982 


452, 785 
3 
389 


453,177 


240, 157 
415 

88, 074 
3, 206 
901 
2,179 
236 
1,280 
84, 530 


420, 978 


301,810 
302 
29,352 
3,853 
1,947 
329 
1,139 
2,962 
1,735 


343, 429 


277, 064 
4,083 
5, 493 
3, 733 

16,313 

906 
1,973 
2, 505 


"312,070 
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Articles. 


Vegetable fibers other than 
cotton: 


United States 


of: 


G 


Fish, preserved, and fish 
products: 


United States 


Chemicals, drugs, and dyes: 


United States 


Porto Rico... 


Other countries........-. 


Vehicles: 


Agricultural implements: 


United States 


United Kingdom 
Germany..... 
IHTPanCeey eens 


Spain. 
Italy 


Sugar, refined, and confec- 
tionery: 


United States 


United Kingdom 
Germany..... 


France 


Quantity. 





Value. 


$105, 645 
43, 025 
66, 276 

7, 049 
7,044 
938 

7 
4,257 
2,009 


236, 250 


168, 672 
8, 467 
16, 013 
1,840 
3,310 


201,312 











173, 950 
588 
7,822 
1, 460 
4,804 
184 

15 
1,041 


189, 864 


110, 086 
2, 053 
11, 653 
34, 063 
1,247 
4,180 
29 
1,970 
562 


165, 843 


117, 085 
11, 646 
1,878 
53 

35 

23, 706 


154, 403 


97,176 
4,792 
35,985 
482 

13 


1 
903 


139,352 


113, 619 
5,607 
2,764 
3, 584 

909 
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THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 








Articles. Quantity. 
| 
Sugar, refined, and confec- 
tionery—Continued. 
USED persia oe eines oe ie ie a ape a 
Porte BicOs 2252524 eceec|:toas somes 
Other eonminiesis- 2-22). 52-5 oes 
Totals 3.) cotecees saddle eewoee eet 
Beer, bottled: Liters. 
United States.......... 67,789 
United Kingdom....... 6, 162 
Germany. 2222 -----5- 25 452, 667 
MFANCO. 6.0 2t 6 wesc ons aa 32 
Porte: Bicoes Sees ebes 883 
Other countries........- 16, 687 
iGtAR ete eee sca 544, 220 
Paper, and manufactures of: 
Wnited States... ..<255<]sacescoeeene 


Hats and caps: 


United 
United 


‘Pork Ricd.c2522245se5 
Other countries........- 7 













States! . 255.2 
Kingdom..... 





Metals, and manufactures 


of, other 
steel: 
United 


than iron and 
Sites ts ee wale oooh pee ee 


Wines and liquors: 


United 





Sites i soc hie ausee ete 











Value. 


























Articles. Quantity. | Value. 
Breadstuffs, other than 
wheat flour: 
iGnited States 2... c..csihe ace as $53, 491 © 
United Kingdom.......|.........--- 1,361 
Germistiye eco e bare pon eee ees 841 
TANGO... 2. --.~------|s--- 3-4 =e a= 1,748 
Spam loo. Cc ceca eco]. eee eee eee 279 
2" ae IE ae ee) meee ef 2, 656 
(POPta R00). eee nas cen lo- bes esas 2,700 
Other countwles.c2. 35.241. +0ceeemeg 679 
Total: sonoke se eeee ss eee 63, 755 
Materials used in the manu- 
facture of soap: Kilos. 
United States.......-.- 424,319 45, 427 
United Kingdom....... 3,514 192 
GORManys-= sus 56 cosas 32, 193 5, 771 
Mraneg= 2 bdo eee 23 9 
Tit ieee es Ba 10,100 2,000 
Porto Rico. .........--- 23, 295 3,171 
Other countries........- 18, 694 3, 
Wolaliwe- heh weds c 512, 138 59, 908 
Silk, manufactures of: 

\ "© Einited States... i ...-.-|...0ceeaae 20, 940 
United Kingdom.......|.....-...-.. 2,720 
Germany... <0. 5.55 <=>) --s 5 ee 15,384 
raned 2.02222 2230 is gi «o sooo 9, 837 
Spain ..288 eh. 332 sae 3,072 
Mtaly2 cele dck ... 25. 2|- eae 2,306 
Cuba. 20.40.22. 322. | 5 
Porto RiG6 oe) 2.522 hae eee 572 
Other countries.........|.......----- 3, 426 

Totalios. wos. iscee0s25).laeee eee 58, 262 
Wool, and manufactures of: 
United: Statess!s.....1.).:i22oseeses 17,542 
United Kimgdom. 3. .~.-|...22 S2ecee 5, 687 
Germany s..52 2a. . oc. ss5<) kee 23, 269 
FYSNCOL. 2... be coldeeees). ose 7,067 
Spain.2o/ 5.2.20 22> snc 25 il eoeeeeeeeee 995 
tal. 32226225 285.2~2) 2] oe eeceeeeee 2, 067 
Guba. 22d so.4he. 22.) ee ee 12 
Parto Rico... 2.222% ---->)inaseetene 274 
Other countries: : <>. .-22}225 set aweee 426 
Total.c. si... J.<2s) cee eee eee 57,339 
Coal: 
United States.....-.... 37, 808 
United Kingdom....... 8, 034 
Other countries......... 7,588 
Motel 5c... ccs sere toe 53, 430 
Vegetables: 
United States! 224.7...) 2s shee 31,357 
United Kingdom.......|...........- 896 
Germany: 5.8.) 2-555. <|--i0ceeeeeee 1,159 
France... -2tecdscs sae) seeeeceeeee 2,065 
Spaitis sf oc 4555 ceeck ol sees 9,517 
Tilly). jens .5sshecew act] sso 599 
Ctitia oo ec dads acted bc | seeders 350 
Porto Rico... /.6<3.2-<<)<55345eeoee 3,518 
Other countries:. /- ..<..|2.25<cen-ees 2,175 
Total: c2s.a05cHeld5ce) ose eee 51,636 
Earthen, stone, and china 
ware: 
United States 3, 682 
? 


(DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: 


ee Lo eee ee Sek 
$20,603,146. 


o 


V aa 
$5.100,001.Y 
2OR 
Ys 
joTHER COUNTS A $0217895 
ESS SISS 
aot & =. 
SY Sy 
ae GERMANY Uf 




















$1,628,286. 










y ISTATES 
LASS AS SASS LE 
5 
9 
50) 









% 
b\u 





Exports and imports of money not included 
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EXPORTS. 


THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


The exports for the last four years by countries of destination were as follows: 





























1909 1910 1911 1912 
nite States’ (50) 0. 5u8 ba Neo Ay Rea eae lat a $4, 709, 354 | $7,661,303 | $5,751,464 | $7,274,606 
Grape ANE 3. i coke adbataud chic. eel OE an 2,182,127 | 2,094,033 | 2,946,858 | 1,774,049 
United Kanedorte 5202 o/U 2 Goe 5 vee eV DAES gmat 76, 915 141, 947 763, 881 1, 242, 980 

924, 015 723,834 | 1,080,706 933, 212 

16,327 63, 443 51, 529 48, 220 
15, 616 22, 014 8, 897 26, 999 
10, 147 9,115 20, 907 15, 429 
179,189 133, 934 371,304 | 1,069, 753 
8,113, 690 | 10,849,623 | 10,995,546 | 12,385,248 
The exports by articles for the last four years were as follows: 

1909 1910 1911 1912 
SULAT, PAW gute 2o..oes es Coin ct 2b SC ree eee ee $3, 304,931 | $5,590,536 | $4,159,733 | $5,841,357 
CHAO LOPE FLO8 sha tin. : inn adic ORR Dae eee oe 2,759,191 | 2,849,585 | 3,902,111 | 4,248, 724 
Meat LOpaeCO ms ct ooo ince ah ds tonne Dee oe eee 1, 239, 486 958,441 | 1,421,424 670, 337 

Oo Nets eres MUN ph AG i at Uae eRe Tat A 128, 202 323, 749 319, 142 566, 167 
WBROS Wane eae h ves anes cde chee Se sc oe ae ee 123, 769 148, 804 165, 317 148, 700 
EET OS OL CHELIG o)-0o 8 ciel hc sn ee OnE SLY aN 70, 996 123, 732 104, 303 122, 391 
TEASTaG Ras Se ae pe a RR MENIG  Se CC OT” IR 125, 766 288, 647 194, 759 111, 746 
CGO Ne SNE = PC a Ge aga: Ue I ae 10, 707 17, 674 46, 866 101, 298 
Vegetable fibers other than cotton.....................- ? 7, 845 19, 546 18, 262 
GORTSKINS RE eo aGlcle Sin Sees MS ek ogee Sein coke ae ae 60, 361 86, 084 79, 542 97,181 
ETO au e as TN RE SS yg a OR 2 RD A 43, 045 53, 322 58, 846 77,451 
IDETE aT SR ALE Heo ems i ME 34, 829 79, 974 60, 703 63, 142 
Win ormimals.o8. tos. sos ae lease 33, 765 48, 398 93, 986 60, 035 
Woods, other than specified 78, 567 56, 104 64, 288 51, 531 
Drnesandidyve materials. (3... 2sse- sw oeeeseoaceseew ne 38, 060 80, 509 101, 986 49,401 
COCORUIS.. bee eee be eeacs wows eae nate 2) MOE ee 1, 638 4,020 11,681 12, 585 
Cipersand cirarettes’.- 5. ...igeeoces ew nceeek se caaenee ine 16, 768 22,103 35, 730 11, 820 
RTETOP ATU ac se s/c foment el aN Ae D'S. MER 10, 981 13, 579 16, 246 11, 738 
Cums aAnG Tess n. . sc eee eae ettee nes coca enes 2, 208 1, 762 8, 259 8, 663 
Copra Te Sse Asoc a aR sulle Fb A AI yep OR GEN 5,812 14,543 5,922 1,899 
OUNSORPONISt res eet Gee Seana nmiceta cians oe a otus de dans 80, 212 125, 156 110, 870 


24, 608 


The exports by articles and countries of destination for the year 1912 were as follows: 














Quantity. Value. Quantity. 
Sugar (raw): Kilos. Coffee: Kilos. 
United States.........| 56,450,669 | $3,647,075 United States........-] 1,056, 631 
United Kingdom....-. 15, 984, 857 1, 135, 045 Germany ~ 391,174 
Wrances! 2k Boch eke 1,524,075 404, 500 France..... 659, 086 
Other countries !..... 14, 815, 696 954, 737 italy. os 134, 990 
ent ———_—_—_——_ RNieary ae Other countries... ... 17, 266 
area Seas Rc MACCLR EN aad! mifmk 2. 8G. 3. sone 2, 259, 147 
Cacao:2 Beeswax: Se SS 
United States......... 14, 375, 010 2, 937, 987 United States......... 17,930 
Germany... -.~- daon 3, 624, 627 742, 106 Germany oica cite hee oe 227, 845 
TANGO so) canis sien sess 2, 832, 965 568, 631 rancor, see es 21, 026 
Motalee socecce skis 20, 832, 602 4, 248,724 Tovalesec stewie sce 266, 801 
Leaf tobacco alte a pores 6,519 
: nited States......... 
United States........ 65, 090 12, 521 United Kingdom..... 1, 641 
Germanyeeer scene en 5, 085, 129 588, 058 Germany sees. se ence 267, 464 
MPONCR ee eee cc ee 560, 452 60, 211 WEAGOR ae ces oe 36, 143 
Other countries... ..-- 43, 978 9,547 PortouieOce ooo locke 35,565 
Potale: eee k aes seks 5, 754, 649 670, 337 Tonalin’ sans ces 347, 332 














Value. 


$277, 184 
106, 724 
151, 035 

26, 995 
4,299 


"566, 167 


9,971 
127, 974 
10, 755 


148, 700 


1,902 
300 
95, 912 
11, 943 
12, 334 


122,391 


1 Practically all the sugar exported to ‘‘Other countries’? went to Canada; only 24,960 kilos, value 


$645, went to other countries. 


2 Much cacao is exported subject to order, and final destination may vary some from above table. 
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COMMERCE OF DOMINICAN REPUBLIC FOR 1912. 413 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Bananas: Bunches. Drugs and dye materials; 
United States......... 223, 000 $111, 500 Wite GS TAGS eye eieee lee ae eaeeeee $13, 574 
Other countries... .... 492 246 Winitedikanedomieenns |e ys seen sea 500 
SS Germanyeeasecer on sl beeen et aan 31, 822 
ERO Taine ceiteee ae 223, 492 111,746 TAN CO Rate dag sean heme ee meek 3,505 
Cotton: Kilos. Mohalla ic tisns-ostenelon aaeee eee 49,401 
United States..-...... 213, 259 67, 435 
United Kingdom..... 89, 608 20,389 | Coconuts: Kilos. 
Germany 12,310 3,054 | United States......... 406,771 7, 665 
ran Cees. ask ce eee 34, 865 10, 420 Genmanyeese asses seen 157, 237 2,753 
| —______ IRTANCOs ee 22h ee esac es 85, 672 2,102 
Motaloar sels see eee 350, 042 101, 298 Other countries....... 900 15 
Vegetable fibers other otal eee sects kh 650, 580 12, 535 
than cotton: 
GOMIMAN Vise a seis tees =| eee 73 | Cigars and cigarettes: 
JONGENIYCE)S Nese Serger ea 409 (hawt! STBNGS coc or eclee Assos ae a 
(QUID DER gacsucc Her ae el ASAE ate anne 15, 429 United Kinedom= 222. (222.2 180 
HRONTOWRACOL : Meese se clic see ne eee 2,351 Opherncouninesses 4. |e eeeeenee nee 11, 590 
TO GaleR es ae eee talh Awl ok WR 18, 262 Ro Gal AM cee eae eet 11,820 
Goatskins: Mahogany: Tons. 
United States......... 118, 696 90, 788 , United States........ - 102 2,333 
United Kingdom..... 1,585 768 United Kingdom..... 129 3, 530 
Germanys ca eles ace 13, 053 5, 625 Germanyeeeeeeeeeeeer 6 100 
IMCD see aeesadocos 162 4,043 
Rotel Ser ny sever oes 133, 284 97,181 IRORLORECOs= eee eee 14 572 
Other countries... .... 74 1, 160 
Honey: Gallons. 
33, 838 17,053 |, so talevee: sass Noyes 487 11,738 
300 150 
(Gainey. OF. Lo adsoses 123, 092 58,335 | Gums and resins: Kilos. 
Kran cevnnes jo. tek. 3, 900 1,913 United States......... 14, 476 5, 980 
| — United Kingdom..... 2,610 1,351 
COU Le ees 161, 130 77, 461 Germanyeeseeseeeeees 6, 526 1, 152 
IBrance sees see oe 893 180 
Lignum vite: Tons. 
United States........ 709 11,118 Motaleee ooece see: 24,505 8, 663 
United Kingdom..... 2,006 38, 143 — 
Other countries....... 506 13,881 | Copra: 
United States... 9, 107 911 
Mota ee hemes certs es 3, 221 63, 142 Germany aaa seeeeeren 13, 831 988 
ILIN@ Ri Soa gue sesceelyeeen Lenee 60, 035 Motales sees dase Nese 22, 938 1,899 
Woods, other than speci- All other exports: 
fied: e WimtiieGl SHEWES oaenacelecncocsasoue 51,782 
Wyatt) SUETESER ooalses seoebacee Us ltd Wimited ieinaclormne sae | een eee 22,979 
United Kingdom...../........._.. 19, 645 Germanyees sees enee eae ae ge 6, 062 
Germanty ee ee NO ess 3,311 Hran cena eae nen nee Lene Laie 2, 022 
HEAT COs ees NCO My aly abe eo 1, 543 Tal yo Ne cae Pe ease AIRY vues SUCHE 4 
ROR COP COs a ea ily) VOD, 18, 615 POrtOmUIGOR ee aseeeist os hae ae eae 14, 348 
Ophencountrieseeys 5 eenes ae ean 640 Othercountress- ss eae eee 13, 673 
TRO es Sais, 3) aa Ni Sd ee 51,531 Po tale Se wee ot talon ea elite b 9 110, 870 
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THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


The following tables show the entrances and clearances of steamships and sailing 
vessels engaged in foreign trade during the year 1912 at the nine Dominican ports: 









































Entrances. 
Steamships. Sailing vessels. 
With cargo. In ballast. With cargo. In ballast. 
Saaa,_| Regis- | Regis- _| Regis- |, | Regis- 
as tered ey tered a tered pre: tered 
* | tonnage. * | tonnage. * | tonnage. * | tonnage. 
PACZTA ees ene iy ae eee ee AR ee 1 €99 7 5, 700 2 129 15 2,110 
IB SPANO so eee cs cc mois tr tee te mntereete 1 1 fi 8 a) Ps il 885 8 794 
Bar Romanae coe cele Jb See Rae ae ee 3 202 3 292. .. . | eee 
VACOTIS eG atalsctsieja u clata alam cere stelarcto eres aire 35 40, 600 24 17, 505 17 3, 390 40 7, (80 
Monte Cristi...-..-. 27 57, 093 11 22, 523 3 235 51 1, 042 
Puerto Plata 39 80, 399 68 54, 819 20 1, 957 21 278 
felching: cy: peat ee 28 2,775 1 1, 544 28 586 9 33 
POO 6 Sa WE 8 chat a 13 28, 164 8 16, 908 5 444 |... . eee 
Santo) Domingos 22:2... o.cissecn sees 28 26, 599 29 23, 838 28 4, 837 15 IBY G4 
ROCA eo ae beeen 172 | 236,500} 151 143,039 | 117 12,755 159 13, 4654 
Clearances. 
Steamships. Sailing vessels. 
With cargo. In ballast. With cargo. In ballast. 
Regis- | Regis- |y7,,.,.| Regis- Regis- 
bes tered es tered |"por |. tered |'por |. tered 
tonnage * | tonnage. tonnage. * | tonnage. 
JACEE CRN ae Ae 3 SPO ee a Ne a 8 6, 257 10 9, 240 40 4, 658 |... die eeeeereee 
TEP CATA cra Baetc fata apn rs en cel ete is henna it abel auapeiase fall recat cle alae otctetale 25 2, 244, |. <'scacllaw ener 
EM ODISIE a) Shoe 8 oot Se ule pak seb alas apples bl stale 1 202 Voc seen Caan eee 1 249 
MSROnIS|-\.Gariue a ceesackis sauaenie oe 41 32, 153 21 24, 551 8 6, 832 t+ 3, 865 
Drone Cristie <i. eatece. lee cteon ae ers 26 54,171 17 36, 637 3 1,062 46 218 
PBUOGKONE Athenee incnaneaieas couse 30 46, 342 19 30, 996 6 120 7 780 
RBIS oe h occ seeee Ueland cache 3 A SBD |e sadist] see oe ae ao] o 0s sisce] oo. we 2'e stele see 
JD {eta Red al ce AMIRI SSP eg a pend eR 26 50, 577 1 i (-\ Me i 
Sante Domingo (2/2. o.ccsoes leeuieee 26 26, 491 34 33, 167 6 Pavel 8 1, 824 
ROUALLY to Shoo eee i a Soe 160 | 220,542 | 103 133, 582 88 16, 087 126 6, 936 
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HE total foreign commerce of Haiti for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1912, according to the communication ad- 
dressed to the National Congress by M. Lespinasse, minister 
of finance, published in the Official Gazette ‘‘Le Moniteur”’ 

of July 2, 1913, amounted to $27,162,040, of which $9,876,555 were 
imports and $17,285,485 were exports. 














IMPORTS. 


The imports by countries for the last four years were as follows: 














1909 1910 1911 1912 
NGTMGECUS TALES Hes ejeras Sete meh ser ee evan ai lL ey. $4, 271, 046 | $5, 702,065 | $5,790,203 | $7,302,484 
IHMAN COs Nae Sale os Uae neepaceerecsc amine ae 644, 315 805, 924 331, 849 1, 050, 416 
United Kingdom aM 586, 190 301, 770 886, 517 761, 206 
Germann ease ne ntcenacasicecnenise ae 196, 886 398, 848 439, 732 484,915 
All other countries i 182, 241 473, 139 499, 816 277, 534 
PRO tae see SES Se Shs ois eel Se ete 5, 880,678 | 7,681,746 | 7,948,117 9, 876, 555 














Although M. Lespinasse gives the figures of imports by countries for 1912 as above f 
which are derived from customshouse reports, he states that the figures for all countries 
except the United States should be increased by 50 per cent on account of under 
valuation of imports, and on this basis he announces that the total imports for the 
year were $11,165,590 and the total trade $28,449,075. 

There are no published statistics of imports for 1912 either by articles or by value. 


EXPORTS. 


There are no published statistics of Haitian exports by values for the year 1912 
except in gross, as given above. 

The exports by articles and quantities for the last two fiscal years ending September 
30, 1911, and September 30, 1912, were as follows: ~ 

























1911 1912 
(Cott ee eee Mtn unin rhs 2M uaa aOR a lesa FLAT Munas praia dav Neng pounds..| 51,795,659 | 78,168,179 
CEG Bi SEN TS EEN SERCO Sie TAC NCE UR MG LE BIND TS ROR cA aa do....| 3,228,350] 6,905,338 
Wopbomes ee See Nye Ee RTI Ne UE CT ERIS . BAU RM EU Le! oC do....| 4,198,227 4, 388, 837 
Cortomiseed ies SAk Use Re eG Ne ON icI SB Steps ate Sere Acero ea Saree do....| 8,058,080 8, 459, 274 
Campechelogs its iss Uae aU RED Nes HA AE iC OO M2, tS SNC TE A a do....| 74,608,092 | 93,383, 693 
WATIPECHO TOOLS St auto aoe Peers seem renee TPO CM aS MMS ane Aa Tae dole. 589, 000 1, 486, 500 
RYCEllO Wy WOO Cet COE AE UNE RO ANE ee a HNL SO Ns IL NSE aa donee: 83, 000 121,150 
IMO ATV sae cy eae Se) eH NO ERO INT EL es I UO GUNES Sh A cubie feet. . 29, 180 13,374 
IACI WOO Ce Seu e MAT Cie Len AL EAR Ao Ee Uae ON pala aoe Re pounds..| 5,583,346 | 12,455,649 
Weare Ti SN ERR OL SEN SAINI a RU SS TON a Tae SMG a RE ce don 72, 758 210, 000 
Canale lori. oo cep nea ey ae RAN ie wi vto, LU ae a Lie amma OnE, donee. BPA Da ie ee 
Latanier wood 
Gaiac gum.. 
Rubber... . 
Orange peel 








Mangrove bark. 
Castor oil beans... 


lie Sy 


COMME RGR 212 
$27,162,040. 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 


NITED eh Ss 
t 7, 302,484.72 
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1911 1912 
7,546 1,167 
190, 148 34, 320 
100, 971 71,711 
115, 471 132, 846 
230, 163 250, 977 
1,581 1, 696 
9, 483 7,723 
g we 1, 768 4,057 
DEEOISCISHOL ame ene oe ens See neice me tw he i Abe fe Sere SU ee EE ae Ae do.... 455 2,140 
rag lia Coy a see SOA otege 45a BEI es hee er tar eee cate ne Aa ep RT dows 14, 880 2,192 
(ELE NS cs tin cA ese nets la ete te eR tm RST ce dy ie FD Mech ea doe: BOO tock eee ee 
JMTRAC TO ASE OOH de BBA SRE De Ee ES Oe aera ey te co Pe eo aR a aliens 2, 604 1,038 
PCRENPREALLLG eee rape Re ee eric IU EER eS hair clacc ee seat Sale atom Sera a pain atcersh es abate doneee 6, 295 4, 564 
MUTA DMead ene sean Saar ke metal ak cae es ee Aenea sey EGE aa Gone. 344 6, 614 
MCLATICOMDGleee tame reece e ccicc aes suldama tle wo meeem acta eeeee Maine ers & dose 27,475 73,905 
TRS UTR fe I aha EE A Pa ge eg Gla tal Ee aP Roe ganee 100 











The export of the four principal Hatian products for the last nine years has been 
as follows: 





Campeche 
Year. Coffee. Cacao. Cotton. logs and 
roots. 








Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
86,212,627 | 5,028,615 | 3,017,014 | 154,460, 718 
45, 244, 235 4, 924, 383 3, 287,669 | 112,050, 758 
56,395,276 | 4,582,403 | 3,865,216 | 120,252, 960 
58,827,657 | 4,392,661 4,353, 468 | 155, 487, 534 
60, 649, 613 5, 918, 968 3,062,440 | 109, 237,870 





REGO UE BIE TL eS ke OE 39,136,535 | 4,433,282 | 3,527,359 | 88, 408,031 
TSI. oso ots eee  Rig  B  eg  RON aeL  t 1 77,417,662 | 4,152,660 | 3,778,118 | 96,861,639 
FEET © «cote gaAe OOd e 51,795,619 | 3,228,350 | 4,198,227 | 75,197,092 


SNC ae fele ale are tei Sie eecte sic ays cicias = sic=|stuizialcl a= emo Iee 78,168,179 | 6,905,338 | 4,338,837 | 94,870,193 
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1912 


HE total foreign trade of Mexico for the fiscal year ending 

June 30, 1912, amounted to 480,651,440.61 pesos gold, a 

decrease of 18,976,472.77 pesos from 499,627,913.38 pesos, 

the figures for the preceding year. The value of the imports 

was 182,662,311.20 pesos, compared with 205,874,273.39 pesos for the 

preceding year, a decrease of 23,211,962.19 pesos. The value of the 

exports was 297,989,129.41 pesos, as against 293,753,639.99 pesos for 

the year before, a gain of 4,235,489.42 pesos. The balance of trade 

in favor of the Republic for the fiscal year 1912 was 115,326,818.21 
pesos, as compared with 87,879,366.60 pesos in 1911. 

Valuing the Mexican sald peso at 50 cents U. S., the imports for 
1912 amounted to $91,331,155.60, as compared with $102,937,136.70 
in 1911, a decrease of $11,605,981.10. The exports for 1912 on the 
same basis amounted to $148,994,564.70, as compared with $146,- 
876,819.99 in 1911, a gain of $2,117,744. 71, or a decrease in the total 
trade of $9,488, 236. 39. 





IMPORTS. 


The imports for the fiscal year 1912 and for the three preceding fiscal years, by world 
divisions and by principal countries, were as follows: 


























World divisions. 1908-9 1909-10 1910-11 1911-12 
INONUAZAINONIGHS 28. fis ccc cwee dedllt sede de dated Siena ss $45, 998, 989 '$57, 569,929 |$56, 958, 354 | $49, 695, 126 
PETG Gis 2 ot oo tak wrath side win mice ante ia ole biel oalorer 30, 816, 038 | 37, 161, 975 43, 234° 655 39, 035, 729 
LACUNA 6 Eee: citar aa) nd pda a Sec eeis ence eee 909, 039 L 366, 194 i 571, 330 L 523, 969 
DOME VA TMIBCION © 5c ues Sovck cbceeapemncumkiwscate aac 305, 249 L 059, 235 "746, 462 788, 097 
RWViesE MGs es) laa eae MOE ol Bol cic e en 81, 990 120, 210 101, 639 81, 955 
PANT ION a ain essrs (oicials clo as ainiue o:sic Seine SESS Metebialea a ccs seme 39, 064 343 153,906 55, 861 
Ougamias eos ecet oes Le ee. eee cs bs eee 100, 714 52,925 73,078 51, 272 
Central America oo...) sc. ss sed Sohas de= tees sa aados 15, 430 58,079 97, 712 49, 146 
ROGAN: oe a oe eee sn cde Sb a eles aes dee aie mete 78, 266,513 | 97,432, 890 |102,937,136 | 91,331,155 
Principal countries. 1908-9 1909-10 1910-11 1911-12 
United States... ...2 6c bsicoc nce Shen eeeeke ae ee eee aa $45, 280,775 |$56,421, 551 ($56,573,492 | $49, 212, 836 
Germany oo socks. cdc kcsccsececkdesee ceieeaees sen eee 8, 568, 765 | 10,134,038 | 12,781,095 | 11,922, 609 
United Kinedom:. - 22). .4.5.02 Jc252 caee eee eeeee 9, 897, 204 | 11,125,808 | 11,984,485 | 10,753,154 
BTANOOU owe che ie la veceanice se Uad it ae aa 6,178,696 | 8,715,422 | 9,336,642 | 7,809,138 
Spain ooo oe eel aces cs Re cere eeeees ees aee eee 2,588,671 | 2,641,202 | 2,839, 288 2,950, 217 
BOIPTUIM,, 5/2; Saisie occ s'side Mes eoueoanetacven mee eeteden ee 952,442 | 1,241,466 | 2,155,837 1, 639, 630 
Lian Ria ee a 900, 470 967,227 | 1,188,452 974, 731 
Indins nee UUs 491, 598 766,181 | 1,049,411 971, 490 
Austria-Hungary ae ae 609, 497 706,666 | 1,093,390 1,045, 399 
Switzerland............ 419, 763 573, 327 725, 788 782, 278 
Conaiia DIG DBM ONE Bes Wat 2 88 aaa a eA 718,214 | 1,148,377 384, 861 482, 289 
Te NUNN aaee a RARE) ails ni he ALF Ve So Nee meet 148, 778 78, 281, 580 204, 337 
Netherlands Ue ake Meat: Sees COL Raok is oh dain Seeigee efor ne 220, 97 272,675 282, 993 272, 762 
OREN ET TAA Ue ok pet Mate Ae stig ee ea 291, 154 229, 578 230, 461 279, 700 
IN QE AS eee ea on ANE ea ule mage Uae et tat axe Rie Siete ator 195, 216 248, 116 269, 198 217, 631 
46 L WUE BW, EPR APS RO ESE ras Ce hope Men ete ge Rene ra oper 95, 628 45, 823 213, 355 207, 

BWOCLSI ec ee Bik aera ae a La ate ee 164, 204 185, 597 188, 863 363, 143 
AP OTE TI SUI a eee eal Ns ee erable 16, 124 847, 527 358, 978 409, 891 
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The imports for the last four years, by customs districts, were as follows: 


419 


ee eee 

































1908-9 1909-10 1910-11 1911-12 
GULF PORTS. 
WAI POCHOL A eee haw bah meuer Reebncmn siete cast $123,387 | $164,835 | $164,537 $142, 667 
Wontzacosleaseemescae cweaicss cmc cicet sees aisieae mee cmemetise 1,927,230 | 1,545,729 | 1,288,586 1, 810, 443 
(CHAGITEAEN SCG EUS 5 RS eR SRF Ee el A ues 179, 049 219, 120 271, 088 250, 448 
IONTORA eee an eh aE OE Ee aces 440, 350 505, 287 595, 025 554, 817 
TSTEN COLA UCOep rats) a1 SO Oh an Op TS A eee tae 57, 484. 101, 802 128, 344 118, 024 
PAPAS COTIGION eM pee en os Gee ner iog amin melee ais seleeemleisless 37, 289 50, 740 51, 024 59,914 
ETOP TOS Oe URL ICING i RU Soe athens Soteesice 2,174,532 | 2,760,527 | 3,899,681 | 4,242,618 
Tampico. . 13, 582, 226 | 18,477,785 | 22,082,100 | 19,112,559 
Tuxpam.. 38, 410 28, 250 45,495 79,789 
Vera Cruz 27, 788, 213 | 34,676,086 | 38,538,353 ; 36,456,029 
Total of Gulf 46, 348,170 | 58,530,161 | 67,064,233 | 62,827,307 
Acapulco 287, 865 267, 963 352, 701 229, 810 
PUT A et ad tlic dh selina aclanee 2 42, 899 25, 226 3) O82) |Domaseaeet ae 
Bahia de la Magdalena 1,512 1, 298 7, 146 6,124 
Ensenada 117, 837 158, 856 150,975 199, 629 
Guaymas... 1,768,310 | 2,408,060 | 1,495,879 1,384, 215 
iby IPBVA5 46 Seba geebboaneEadeadae i 80,374 106, 130 109, 392 127, 730 
Manzanillo 879,818 | 1,538,339 758, 119 956, 516 
INSEE Betas oe eV RI Nn Ne SEG 1,844,601 | 1,767,912 | 1,640,552 1,385, 949 
IDR AMR ebb ese o sens boon pepemotasocacasadeee 1,946 5, 629 4, 290 3, 606 
(Sie raves, CRRA a a a ea aa ene Seam nee 117,971 397, 868 291, 670 428, 432 
Sire TSI ead ae a ae AM RS NS) A ee ae 111, 918 136, 040 140, 383 90, 569 
Saratapyosalia Meyers Me Nal ial RC RE oe eh 979,752 | 1,006, 679 815, 502 797,924 
ODO LO PAL POM Sa ee he one ee Lace AEA RT | 96, 668 77, 903 64, 078 70, 617 
Motalioh Pacificn yee eee eae esses sce 6,331,471 | 7,897,903 | 5,833,769 | 5,681,121 
NORTHERN FRONTIER DISTRICTS. f 
ANgi0e) TEGO. Chae eaueoneeenoscesnodeGseascccumounEeee 445,913 521, 595 594, 274 549, 307 
TEX /OTEUTUE ER CN OS Die ORO ALTE AS Rm eer DU ae 1,527 20, 328 DS 19 debe secu 
Creieaean reo 55 SOU Uh LON UA NT a IN TAIT 2, 429 4, 830 6, 675 3, 696 
5,618,250 | 7,496,655 | 6,355,101 | 3,819,497 
3, 783,578 | 4,654,796 | 4,731, 739 2,663, 747 
4, 594 4, 464 3,671 2,581 
.| 1,449,021 | 1,539,975 | 1,741,854] 2,314,041 
10, 792, 623 | 13,415,335 | 13,689,438 | 10,384, 772 
20, 962 29, 005 37, 133 109, 836 
AVG SPAN CGC OTeS alpen oul NOLS Ue: Seis UN iieata eal aveae Th 1, 259 11, 056 16,477 
i235 DIET) (ase Me RI a a OR 82, 035 131, 808 446, 621 1, 027, 526 
Mexicali...... FSAI Me Gis DUA A Sd ale heal seca 194, 071 220, 826 115, 216 219, 874 
I TLET eye ee a SST TA 7,538 16, 487 13, 532 6,179 
INDE ES SAL CUR YRC Lah ORT AURA Ee Le Ce ee ee 3,064,637 | 2,580,231 | 1,874,485 1,380, 816 
PTH Tet ay eee ee oA MN IE OTN. OMAP UES Ue Outs 30, 005 271, 488 355, 288 302, 659 
Total of northern frontier districts...........---- 25,497,183 | 30,909,082 | 29,978,452 | 22,801,008 
SOUTHERN FRONTIER DISTRICTS. 
NIOCOMTISCOm Aes uaa a NS ILD eam Se i UES NS) 87, 808 85, 403 58, 464 18, 734 
GENDRON EY SOA ea GAA yah A A NTS a eS 1, 881 10,341 2,218 2,985 
Total of southern frontier.............-...-----.- 89, 689 95,744 60, 682 21,719 
(Geren ite Henle Seve RAKE Bei a Rate at eh oat 78, 266,513 | 97,432,890 |102,937,136 | 91,831,155 











The imports for the last four years under 11 major classifications were as follows: 





a 1908-9 
Minerasmbstancese sieves sense es OU oe $22, 294, 220 
Vegetable substances... 2... 2-22-22 2-22-22 -2-------- 14, 683, 290 
Machinery and apparatus......-....--.---------------- 10, 060, 756 
Textiles and manufactures thereof............--------- 7, 952, 336 
PUNK ASUS UanICOS ene snme snore eee anne siete alae cece 6, 284, 203 
Chemical and pharmaceutical products.......---.------ 4, 827, 860 
Cars, Carriages, wagons, etC.............-.------------- 2, 156, 646 
AWETITESISDINItS CLC ee ee ee ree ee ak vee 2, 783, 193 
Papenandemantitachuress. sys ose eke see See 2,324, 231 
PACIM SEAT Gh OD JOSLVOS aac tna sees ceeiee a enn alae ha 1, 266, 050 
INTISCO MEMEO TIS HN ee aU e er ONC L ae EN RU Tee i ye 3, 633, 728 
PDO UIEE Re eA Sh NINA, ENS CA AR eRe 78, 266, 513 














1909-10 1910-11 1911-12 
$27, 929, 814 |$26, 015, 294 | $23,355, 989 
21, 355, 726 | 19,300,111 | 15,642, 782 
10,470, 848 | 12,905,588 | 11,691,906 
10,110, 462 | 12,320,135 | 10, 640, 786 
7,506,442 | 8,716,625 | 8, 233, 156 
5,619,186 | 6,495,125 | 6,037,044 
2)877,097 | 4,547,603 | 2,300,445 
3/276, 408 | 3,406,673 | 3,372, 042 
2) 593) 450 | 2;804,470 | 2,560,385 
1,450,892 | 1,606,284 | 2,694,172 
4,312,565 | 4,819,228 | 4,802, 448 
97, 432, 890 |102,937,136 | 91,331,115 
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Four of the major classes given above are subdivided as follows: 








1910-11 1911-12 





Mineral substances: 











Gold /silversandep latins y6 ose Mae a eee Sea ec ye 2 eo $829, 035 $753, 363 
Copper and ‘alloys booth nae SBE aches ete AU rR Sea a bee ate et See 2, 827, 745 3, 822, 391 
bin lend farrdeZI0e, 9 epi ees 28 Mee amps ie See ee yee oe tye ioe eee 686, 278 ” 698, 583 
Amon an isteplash 2h bu taht tel a0 bie ie a Le ee ete eee 13, 224,446 | 11, 658, 698 
ther meals.) Shh Ale eae eT ae en LC es a PL ae Gees, lea nets eee 39, 77 34, 60 
HLONe anciesriby PTLOGHCLSS= Cate: Soe 2) J. -a 2 esen pen nseee nee ede cae 8, 408, 012 6, 388, 349 
Vegetable substances: 
MMORPG TIMERS ie inet A EY A eae aaa Po eka foc eee Cae lel oe iit te ne ee ie 1,074, 554 1, 682, 082 
HITUES ARON EU AINS shee ee OR ek neta akcu fe 1k Sue neat. Re en aft Dame 8, 554, 147 5, 289, 794 
Miscellaneous vegetable substances... ......------------2-2-----2-0-- ee nee eens 860, 406 867,095 
Mistellancos MrOdliGtS:.)sente oe ac ani h siete eee cee ce eae eee ee ees 2, 454, 619 2, 873,411 
Mi Gobend Nimai bers ps2). seat eye bape ee eye Sel a med OLN ND oe an ce 3, 264, 970 2, 618, 478 
Maniiiae puree ob tien cheers Sie unis aid,o be seeeheelee ance shee ae eee cee eae 2, 591, 414 2) 311, 921 
Textiles and manufactures 
OUT Tae of ole P uals inate cing e at See en eles Sieh Ache eet es aaa tae 7, 062, 956 6, 311, 159 
anen,hemp,yand thetikese.. 25) 222) ee... tebe oad ee aa 670, 222 578, 000 
Woolies ads Mae Sos ELE HON TRE BEE Se ene tas See Se eats soe ae 2, 445, 899 1, 824, 666 
es eo as ocig ae eae aes om Desire Mae cl ans Hae don ee tas Ue are ae 1, 239, 081 987, 618 
Silk’ mixed: ‘with other fibers'.225. /73s2 2. - 28 Joskd eo ls dete nelson cee eee 742,519 713, 735 
Tmuitation’or ariifieia) sillcs 8-2. 8 loo elk oe acu ieee ceases a aeae 159, 958 226, 106 
Animal substances: 
ive animals... . 2 lace ete. oleate ae wea doveseeanshdoo ds tees sea roe 532, 090 563, 358 
Meat," wool; ete a...'1 S03 S750... arate tee os cectwen see es 4au so ae pahaamiee ee 1,027, 290 947, 496 
Animal products (butter, cheese, ete.) 2... «. ees scccsecsnssastaedaseeesseee 4, 231, 870 3, 770, 277 
Manutseturest.2o. 2) ee for Ee. cosa sale ea sade eae eceaaames 2) 925, 376 2) 952, 034 








MINERAL SUBSTANCES. 


The principal items under the subhead ‘“‘Gold, silver, and platinum” were: 
Jewelry and trinkets, $305,831, of which $126,515 was from Germany, $101,041 from 
France, and $17,131 from the United States; and foreign gold and silver coin, $472,873 
of which $467,646 was from the United States. 

The principal items under the subhead ‘‘Copper and alloys” were: Ingots, un- 
treated ore, and matte, $1,710,895, nearly all from the United States; plates, sheets, 
and tubing, $190,336, of which $53,558 was from the United States, $53,385 from 
Germany, and $30,127 from the United Kingdom; wire, covered, 885 metric tons, 
worth $262,601, of which $228,839 was from the United States and $32,171 from Ger- 
many; other wire, 435 tons, worth $143,399, of which $99,244 was from the United 
States, $29,964 from Germany, and $8,924 from France; cable, insulated, 992 tons, 
worth $182,884, of which 495 tons were from Germany, 234 tons from the United States, 
231 tons from the United Kingdom, and 30 tons from France; cable, not insulated, 
covered and uncovered, 1,017 tons, worth $278,301, of which 955 tons were from the 
United States and 54 tons from Germany. 

The principal items under the subhead ‘‘Tin, lead, and zinc” were: Bar tin, 320 
tons, worth $200,620, of which 221 tons were from the United States, 74 tons from the 
United Kingdom, 12 tons from Germany, and 11 tons from the Argentine Republic; 
zinc in bars, 569 tons, worth $66,925, of which 301 tons were from Germany, 210 tons 
from the United States, and 47 tons from Belgium; zinc in sheets, 1,868 tons, worth 
$266,914, of which 1,568 tons were from Belgium, 223 tons from Germany, and 70 toms 
from the United States. 

The subhead ‘‘Iron and steel” is divided into two classes—structural and industrial 
material, and manufactures. The principal items in the first class were: Steel in 
bars and rods, 2,761 tons, worth $225,858, of which 1,484 tons were from the United 
States, 626 tons from the United Kingdom, 320 tons from Germany, and 196 tons from 
Sweden; wire, plain, 4,342 tons, worth $237,149, of which 2,770 tons were from the United 
States and 1,401 tons from Germany; fence wire and packing wire, 10,835 tons, worth 
$514,218, of which 9,583 tons were from the United States; plows, plow castings, hoes, 
scythes, and other agricultural hardware, 3,717 tons, worth $607,170, of which 2,859 
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tons were from the United States, 475 tons from Germany, and 351 tons from the United 
Kingdom; wire cable, 1,165 tons, worth $181,187 of which 994 tons were from 
the United States and 195 tons from the United Kingdom; iron piping, 34,152 tons, 
worth $1,965,233, of which 23,876 tons were from the United States, 4,120 tons from 
the United Kingdom and 3,117 tons from Germany; round and square and T bars, 
2,555 tons, worth $159,810, of which 1,098 tons were from the United States, 561 tons 
from Belgium, and 480 tons from the United Kingdom; iron and steel in sheets, 
including roofing, 17,474 tons, worth $921,158, of which 14,642 tons were from the 
United States and 1,881 tons from the United Kingdom; tin plate, 7,289 tons, worth 
$478,291, of which 4,427 tons were from the United Kingdom and 2,855 tons from the 
United States; posts and crosspieces for electrical installation, 1,641 tons, worth 
$154,150, of which 893 tons were from the United States and 736 tons from Germany; 
steel rails, 44,847 tons, worth $1,332,666, of which 39,332 tons were from the 
United States, 2,807 tons from Germany, and 1,545 tons from Belgium; fishplates, 
spikes, and their fittings, 11,482 tons, worth $527,706, of which 10,369 tons were from 
the United States; columns, beams, and other structural pieces, 16,094 tons, worth 
$915,991, of which 11,432 tons were from the United States, 2,088 tons from Belgium, 
and 1,545 tons from Germany. 

The principal items in the second class of iron and steel, viz, manufactures, were: 
Manufactures not specified of sheet iron, tin plate, nickeled, painted, coppered, or 
enameled ware, 8,088 tons, worth $2,587,642, of which 4,798 tons were from the United 
States, 2,209 tons from Germany, 705 tons from the United Kingdom, and 206 tons 
from France; nails, bolts, and nuts not specified, 6,253 tons, worth $544,587, of which 
4,797 tons were from the United States, 473 tons from Germany, 437 tons from France, 
and 366 tons from the United Kingdom; stoves, cooking and heating, 797 tons, worth 
$104,242, of which 760 tons were from the United States. 

The principal items under the subhead ‘‘Stone and earthy products” were: Clay, 
sand, refractory earth, and tripoli, amounting to $240,436, of which $155,012 was from 
the United States and $136,986 from Germany; lime, hydraulic lime, cement, car- 
bonated lime, and whiting, 51,128 tons, worth $416,209, of which 18,016 tons were 
from the United Kingdom, 17,939 tons from the United States, and 10,460 tons from 
Germany; coal, 390,160 tons, worth $1,686,463, of which 290,264 tons were from the 
United States, 47,165 tons from Canada, and 38,370 tons from the United Kingdom; 
crude mineral oils, 85,432 tons, worth $509,502, all from the United States except 1 
ton; refined mineral oils, benzine, mineral wax and paraffine, 10,424 tons, worth 
$717,889, of which 8,200 tons were from the United States, 1,435 tons from Austria- 
Hungary, and 547 tons from Germany; coke, 284,965 tons, worth $1,020,819, of which 
217,753 tons were from the United States and 66,057 tons from Germany; pencils of 
all kinds, amounting to $116,860, of which $72,494 was from the United States and 
$37,244 from Germany; glass bottles and demijohns, 7,754 tons, worth $402,688, of 
which 3,989 tons were from Germany, 2,936 tons from the United States, and 366 tons 
from Sweden; chinaware and porcelain in pieces not enumerated, 2,214 tons, worth 
$388,742, of which 1,121 tons were from Germany, 461 tons from the United Kingdom, 
175 tons from the United States, 111 tons from the Netherlands, and 100 tons from 
Austria-Hungary; glassware, undecorated, 1,844 tons, worth $303,145, of which 1,266 
tons were from the United States and 360 tons from Germany; glassware, engraved, 
159 tons, worth $56,794, of which 52 tons were from Germany, 41 tons from the United 
States, 32 tons from France, and 16 tons from Austria-Hungary; glassware decorated 
with gold, silver, or in colors, 260 tons, worth $95,685, of which 110 tons were from 
Germany, 68 tons from Austria-Hungary, 66 tons from the United States, and 10 tons 
from France; sheet glass, common, 3,119 tons, worth $162,913, of which 1,683 tons 
were from Belgium, 923 tons from the United States, 202 tons from Germany, and 154 
tons from the United Kingdom. 
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VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES. 


The principal imports under the general heading ‘‘ Vegetable substances” were: 
Ginned cotton, 3,812 tons, worth $930,976, of which 3,736 tons were from the United 
States and 73 tons from Egypt; jute and like fibers, 6,597 tons, worth $620,146, of 
which 5,663 tons were from India and 933 tons from the United Kingdom; caraway 
and anise seed, shelled almonds, cacao, and pepper, together amounting to $358,938, 
which $86,252 from India, $68,108 from Venezuela, $59,271 from Spain, $35,863 from 
Ecuador, and $29,926 from the Dominican Republic; cinnamon and vanilla, worth 
$223,452, of which $147,012 from India and $40,514 from the United States; dried 
fruits, not specified, 1,904 tons, worth $280,702, of 701 tons were from the United 
States, 650 tons from Spain, 268 tons from France, and 152 tons from Greece; fresh 
fruits and vegetables, valued at $341,956, of which $239,870 from the United States; 
tinned fruits and vegetables, 1,078 tons, worth $191,198, of which 631 tons were from 
the United States, 153 tons from Spain, and 119 tons from France; Indian corn, 
39,329 tons, worth $1,171,518, of which 39,217 tons were from the United States; other 
grains not enumerated, 57,319 tons, worth $2,219,192, of which 39,929 tons were from 
the United States, 9,228 tons from Argentina, 5,874 tons from Canada, and 2,053 tons 
from Austria-Hungary; hops, 210 tons, worth $221,233, of which 133 tons were from 
Germany, 68 tons from Austria-Hungary, and 19 tons from the United States; leaf 
tobacco, 787 tons, worth $251,255, of which 752 tons were from the United States, 
13 tons from Cuba, 12 tons from Sumatra, and 7 tons from India; olive oil, 607 tons, 
worth $201,968, of which 451 tons were from Spain and 137 tons from France; wheat 
and other flours, 3,178 tons, worth $279,195, of which 2,884 tons were from the United 
States, 106 tons from Germany, and 41 tons from the Philippine Islands; opium, 
9,270 kilos, worth $191,761, of which 4,567 kilos were from India, 2,677 kilos from 
China, 793 kilos from Persia, 404 kilos from the United Kingdom, and 284 kilos from 
Turkey; vegetable oils, principally linseed and cottonseed, in bulk, 12,163 tons, 
worth $1,152,018, all from the United States; the same, including coconut and corn 
oils, in drums or tins, 2,501 tons, worth $330,775, of which 1,634 tons were from the 
United States, 732 tons from the United Kingdom, 86 tons from Germany, and 25 
tons from Austria-Hungary; ordinary lumber, in beams, studding, and boards, 
236,821 tons, worth $2,335,923, practically all from the United States; ordinary 
lumber, in matched boards, 17,012 tons, worth $265,613, of which 16,792 tons were 
from the United States; ordinary wooden boxes, set up or knocked down, 14,142 tons, 
worth $381,140, of which 14,107 tons were from the United States; empty barrels 
and kegs, 1,659 tons, worth $109,302, of which 1,622 tons were from the United States; 
furniture, valued at $721,103, of which $457,548 were from the United States, $102,520 
from Austria-Hungary, $77,590 from France, and $47,794 from Germany; manufac- 
tures of wood and lumber not otherwise specified, 2,191 tons, worth $506,440, of 
which 1,524 tons were from the United States, 255 tons from Germany, and 64 tons 
from France; rope and cordage, 692 tons, worth $150,770, of which 507 tons were 
from the United States, 50 tons from Spain, and 41 tons from Germany; straw 
braid for hat making, 116 tons, worth $108,863, of which 62 tons were from France, 
20 tons from Switzerland, 18 tons from Italy, and 7 tons from China. 


MACHINERY AND APPARATUS. 


The principal imports under this general heading were: Incandescent electric 
plants, 319,730 kilos, worth $323,738, of which 208,541 kilos were from the United 
States and 97,449 kilos from Germany; arc electric lamps, 69,430 kilos, worth $43,366, 
of which 40,136 kilos were from Germany and 28,902 kilos from the United States; 
incandescent-light globes, switches, commutators, shut-offs, and the like, 519,530 
kilos, worth $340,129, of which 335,035 kilos were from the United States and 176,860 
kilos from Germany; industrial, agricultural, mining, and the like machinery not 
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enumerated, and spare parts, 60,229 tons, worth $10,624,365, of which 43,128 tons 
were from the United States, 8,468 tons from the United Kingdom, 6,746 tons from 
Germany, 566 tons from Belgium, 563 tons from France, and 416 tons from Switzer- 
land; 21,349 watches, worth $73,576, of which 15,298 were from Switzerland, 2,327 
from France, 1,850 from the United States, and 1,766 from Germany. 


TEXTILES AND MANUFACTURES. 


Under the general heading ‘‘Textiles, and manufactures thereof,” the principal 
items under the subhead ‘‘Cotton” were: Thread in balls or hanks, 153,219 kilos, 
worth $249,765, of which 122,818 kilos were from the United Kingdom, 21,495 kilos 
from Germany; on spools, $1,081,857, nearly all from the United Kingdom. Lace, 
113,401 kilos, worth $539,458, of which 72,151 kilos were from the United Kingdom, 
24,990 kilos from Germany, 13,094 kilos from France, and 1,140 kilos from Spain; 
handkerchiefs, $185,339, nearly all from the United States; piece goods, bleached, 
unbleached, and colored, 12,487,372 square meters, worth $1,909,350, of which 
8,010,064 meters were from the United Kingdom, 1,987,110 meters from the United 
States, 707,144 meters from Germany, 591,549 meters from France, and 333,690 
meters from Spain; cotton cloth, printed, stamped, and dyed, 4,615,552 square 
meters, worth $504,754, of which 3,598,263 meters were from the United Kingdom, 
404,850 meters from the United States, 198,834 meters from Germany, 159,302 meters 
from Spain, and 149,929 meters from France; cotton manufactures, principally under- 
clothing, shirts, and stockings, $1,677,929, of which $553,441 was from Germany, 
$299,012 from the United States, and $102,566 from the United Kingdom. 

The principal items under the subhead ‘Linen, hemp, and the like” were: Linen 
and hemp thread, in hanks or on spools or reels, 287,860 kilos, worth $111,282, of which 
120,188 kilos were from Germany, 66,035 kilos from Italy, 41,434 kilos from Austria- 
Hungary, and 22,244 kilos from the United States; linen piece goods, 724,094 square 
meters, worth $238,448, of which 405,578 square meters were from the United King- 
dom, 123,336 square meters from France, 82,714 square meters from Germany, 61,087 
square meters from Belgium, and 10,817 square meters from the United States. 

The principal items under the subhead ‘‘Wool” were: Piece goods, weighing up — 
to 150 grams per square meter, 185,833 kilos, worth $562,748, of which 114,138 kilos 
were from France, 34,608 kilos from Germany, 34,343 kilos from the United Kingdom; 
the same, weighing from 150 to 450 grams per square meter, 167,976 kilos, worth 
$561,882, of which 99,976 kilos were from the United Kingdom, 28,397 kilos from 
France, 16,986 kilos from Germany, and 16,371 kilos from Belgium; the same, weigh- 
ing more than 450 grams per square meter, 34,320 kilos, worth $77,661, of which 
15,360 kilos were from the United Kingdom, 7,261 kilos from France, 5,139 kilos from 
Belgium, 3,372 kilos from Germany, and 2,625 kilos from the United States; rugs and 
carpets, 119,296 square meters, worth $156,965, of which 77,788 square meters were 
from the United Kingdom, 14,470 square meters from Germany, 12,924 square meters 
from France, and 11,734 square meters from the United States; ready-made clothing, 
28,849 kilos, worth $171,236, of which 12,355 kilos were from the United States, 10,741 
kilos from France, and 3,259 kilos from Germany. 

The principal items under the subhead ‘‘Silk” were: Pure silk, in hanks or on 
reels or spools, 4,719 kilos, worth $64,082, of which 2,001 kilos were from Germany, 
1,924 kilos from the United States, 543 kilos from the United Kingdom, and 140 kilos 
from France. Piece goods, pure silk, 24,921 kilos, worth $342,179, of which 11,363 
kilos were from France, 6,946 kilos from Japan, 2,735 kilos from Switzerland, 1,075 
kilos from Germany, 1,042 kilos from the United States, and 913 kilos from China; 
ready-made clothing, pure silk, 3,691 kilos, worth $119,214, of which 2,524 kilos were 
from France, 508 kilos from the United States, 285 kilos from Germany, and 266 kilos 
from Japan. Manufactures of pure silk not otherwise specified, 28,480 kilos, worth 
$420,014, of which 10,992 kilos were from France, 5,642 kilos from Switzerland, 4,589 
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kilos from Germany, 3,476 kilos from the United States, and 2,873 kilos from Japan; 
piece goods, mixed silk, 73,482 kilos, worth $418,759, of which 41,096 kilos were from 
France, 11,381 kilos from the United Kingdom, 10,401 kilos from the United States, 
7,478 kilos from Germany, and 1,772 kilos from Switzerland; manufactures of mixed 
silk not enumerated, 17,999 kilos, worth $171,703, of which 8,060 kilos were from 
France, 4,882 kilos from Germany, 2,823 kilos from Switzerland, and 1,201 kilos from 
the United States; piece goods, artificial silk, 213,247 square meters, worth $56,014, 
of which 170,107 square meters were from the United Kingdom, 17,684 square meters 
from the United States, and 16,008 square meters from Germany. 


ANIMAL AND ANIMAL SUBSTANCES. 


Under this general heading the principal imports were live animals, not specified, 
to the value of $563,358, of which $535,422 was from the United States; meats and 
fish, salted, smoked, or in brine, 534,270 kilos, worth $134,288, of which 335,844 kilos 
were from the United States, 124,787 kilos from Norway, and 43,491 kilos from the 
United Kingdom; wool, unwashed, 406 metric tons, worth $156,756, of which 283 
tons were from the United Kingdom, 58 tons from the United States, 32 tons from 
Germany, and 25 tons from India; carded wool, 286 tons, worth $350,603, of which 
116 tons were from the United Kingdom, 110 tons from France, and 60 tons from the 
United States; lard, 7,023 tons, worth $1,373,027, of which 6,959 tons were from the 
United States, and 61 tons from China; butter, 323 tons, worth $155,437, of which 
216 tons were from the United States, 58 tons from Denmark, 21 tons from Spain, 
and 18 tons from France; animal fats, not specified, 533 tons, worth $84,075, of which 
491 tons were from the United States, and 29 tons from Germany; cheese, 719 tons, 
worth $258,694, of which 434 tons were from Holland, 189 tons from the United States, 
46 tons from Switzerland, 19 tons from Italy, and 17 tons from France; tinned meats, 
4,712 tons, worth $1,203,703, of which 2,337 tons were from the United States, 1,108 
tons from Spain, 302 tons from Switzerland, 288 tons from Portugal, 215 tons from 
France, 162 tons from Norway, and 116 tons from Germany; eggs, 607,584 kilos, worth 
$101,950, all from the United States; stearine, 1,323 tons, worth $245,019, of which 
812 tons were from Belgium, 417 tons from the United States, and 79 tons from the 
Netherlands; glycerine, 327 tons, worth $122,029, of which 269 tons were from the 
United States, 28 tons from Germany, and 18 tons from France; raw silk, 16,674 kilos, 
worth $97,302, of which 4,850 kilos were from China, 3,512 kilos from Japan, 3,370 kilos 
from the United States, and 2,892 kilos from France. 

Tanned leather, 145 tons, worth $489,248, of which 75 tons were from the United 
States, 56 tons from Germany, and 12 tons from France; boots, shoes, and slippers, 
827,369 pairs, worth $1,671,190, of which 776,456 pairs were from the United States; 
leather bands and cables, 109 tons, worth $154,505, of which 63 tons were from the 
United States and 37 tons from the United, Kingdom; manufactures of leather, not 
specified, 103 tons, worth $207,972, of which 63 tons were from the United States, 18 
tons from Germany, and 11 tons from the United Kingdom; manufactures of whale- 
bone, horn, and bone not specified, 70,053 kilos, worth $108,218, of which 17,174 
kilos were from France, 20,513 kilos from Germany, 15,744 kilos from Italy, 7,317 
kilos from the United Kingdom, and 5,122 kilos from the United States; manufac- 
tures of mother of pearl, coral, ivory, and tortoise shell, 26,109 kilos, worth $103,334, 
of which 9,483 kilos were from France, 7,192 kilos from Germany, 4,106 kilos from 
Japan, 2,306 kilos from Austria-Hungary, and 1,855 kilos from the United States. 


CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS. 


The principal imports were acetates of aluminum, ammonia, lime, copper, chro- 
mium, iron, lead, and soda, 519,705 kilos, worth $62,603, of which 260,701 kilos were 
from Germany, 123,831 kilos from the United States, and 94,844 kilos from the United 


Kingdom; sulphuric acid, 3,128 metric tons, worth $70,739, of which 2,561 tons were 
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from the United States and 529 tons from the United Kingdom; acetic, boric, citric, 
chromic, nitric, oxalic, pyrolenic, and tartaric acids, 648 tons, worth $88,942, of which 
423 tons were from the United States, 149 tons from Germany, 32 tons from the United 
Kingdom, and 31 tons from France; absorbent cotton and gauze, 194,766 kilos, worth 
$115,492, of which 187,957 kilos were from the United States; ammonia, 411 tons, 
worth $75,421, of which 324 tons were from the United States, 53 tons from Germany, 
and 32 tons from the United Kingdom; alkaline cyanide, 4,697 tons, worth $1,549,023, 
of which 2,240 tons were from the United Kingdom, 1,566 tons from Germany, and 
813 tons from the United States; creolin and other disinfectants, 365,761 kilos, 
worth $68,625, of which 150,670 kilos were from Germany, 93,936 kilos from the United 
States, 66,609 kilos from Belgium, and 42,327 kilos from the United Kingdom; yeasts 
of all kinds, 240,725 kilos, worth $82,565, of which 235,187 kilos were from the United 
States; salts and oxides not specified, 142 tons, worth $99,716, of which 62 tons were 
from Germany, 24 tons from Italy, 21 tons from France, 18 tons from the United 
Kingdom, and 15 tons from the United States; nitrate of soda and of potash, 4,724 tons, 
worth $248,202, of which 4,282 tons were from Chile and 354 tons from Germany; 
caustic soda and potash, 7,090 tons, worth $349,913, of which 5,587 tons were from the 
United Kingdom and 1,455 tons from the United States; sulphate of aluminum, of 
magnesia, potash, and of soda, 906 tons, worth $83,525, of which 447 tons were from the 
United Kingdom, 290 tons from Germany, and 124 tons from the United States; 
medicinal wines and elixirs, 188,762 kilos, worth $200,404, of which 84,528 kilos were 
from France, 67,172 kilos from Spain, and 31,380 kilos from the United States; drugs, 
medicines, chemical and pharmaceutical products not specified, 493,216 kilos, worth 
$1,032,864, of which 199,341 kilos were from the United States, 189,416 kilos from 
France, 43,475 kilos from Germany, and 26,994 kilos from the United Kingdom; 
paints, in powder or crystals, 2,221 tons, worth $585,435, of which 1,188 tons were 
from Germany, 282 tons from Belgium, 249 tons from the United Kingdom, 218 tons 
from the United States, and 213 tons from France; prepared paints, 1,296 tons, worth 
$287,155, of which 1,014 tons were from the United States, 188 tons from the United 
Kingdom, and 49 tons from Germany; white and colored varnishes, blacking, and 
polish, in paste or liquid, 592 tons, worth $201,579, of which 462 tons were from the 
United States, 100 tons from Germany, and 16 tons from the United Kingdom. 


CARS, CARRIAGES, WAGONS, ETC. 


The principal imports under this heading were: Carts and wagons in weight up to 
200 kilos each, 518 tons, worth $87,643, of which 514 tons were from the United States; 
the same of over 200 kilos each, 716 tons, worth $108,734, of which 669 tons were from 
the United States and 35 tons from Germany; handcarts and wheelbarrows, 1,533 
tons, worth $134,883, of which 843 tons were from the United States, 551 tons from 
Germany, and 133 tons from France; railway cars and coaches, 11,075 tons, worth 

_$502,914, of which 10,547 tons were from the United States and 507 tons from Ger- 
many; carriages and automobiles of weight below 250 kilos each, 177 tons, worth 
$152,729, of which 141 tons were from the United States, 16 tons from France, and 12 
tons from Italy; the same weighing from 250 to 750 kilos, 210 tons, worth $246,195, 
of which 142 tons were from the United States, 31 tons from France, and 22 tons from 
Italy; the same, weighing over 750 kilos, 322 tons, worth $423,772, of which 158 tons 
were from the United States, 67 tons from Germany, 49 tons from France, and 40 tons 
from Italy; boats and vessels of all kinds, 1,580 tons, worth $187,260, of which 1,169 
tons were from the United States and 391 tons from the United Kindgom; rubber 
tires, 150 tons, worth $298,982, of which 101 tons were from the United States, 24 
tons from France, and 21 tons from Germany; bicycles and velocipedes, 81,389 kilos, 
worth $120,583, of which 32,952 kilos were from the United States, 32,129 kilos from 
the United Kingdom, and 11,642 kilos from Germany. 
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WINES, SPIRITS, ETC. 


The principal imports under the general heading “‘ Wines, spirits, etc.,’’ were: Spirits, 
in bottles, 1,367,633 liters, worth $1,035,195, of which 920,175 liters were from France, 
100,337 liters from the United Kingdom, 97,349 liters from the United States, 95,897 
liters from Spain, and 67,864 liters from Belgium; spirits, in wood, 240,935 liters, worth 
$141,959, of which 133,526 liters were from France, 95,994 liters from the United 
States, and 12,368 liters from the United Kingdom; mineral waters, natural and arti- 
ficial, 1,138 tons, worth $134,857, of which 365 tons were from France, 357 tons from 
Germany, 307 tons from the United States, and 48 tons from Spain; beer and cider, 
in bottles, 557 tons, worth $145,878, of which 261 tons were from Spain, 127 tons from 
the United States, 87 tons from the United Kingdom, and 58 tons from Germany; 
bitters, 134,446 kilos, worth $57,814, of which 104,524 kilos were from France, and 
7,022 kilos from Spain; liquors, 287,485 kilos, worth $156,369, of which 130,320 
kilos were from Spain, 75,886 kilos trom France, 25,163 kilos from Germany, and 23,751 
kilos from the United Kingdom; wines, still, in wood, 8,186 tons, worth $869,684, of 
which 5,540 tons were from spain, Z,U78 tons from France, 397 tons from the United 
States, 76 tons from Italy, and 67 tons from Portugal; the same, in bottles, 1,495 tons, 
worth $615,394, of which 560 tons were from France, 459 tons from Spain, 351 tons from 
Italy, 54 tons from Germany, 42 tons from Portugal, and 20 tons from the United 
States; wines, sparkling, 129 tons, worth $197,779, of which 114 tons were from France, 
7 tons from Italy, and 4 tons from Germany. 


PAPER AND MANUFACTURES. 


Under this general heading the principal items were: Scrap cuttings and like stock, 
12,627 tons, worth $465,075, of which 6,399 tons were from Sweden, 3,785 tons from 
Norway, 1,386 tons from Russia, 407 tons from Germany, and 237 tons from the United 
States; paper and cardboard, not cut or stamped, 3,318 tons, worth $416,190, of 
which 1,532 tons were from the United States, 737 tons from Germany, 366 tons from 
Spain, and 133 tons from Italy; paper, cut, ruled, engraved, lithographed, or tinted, 
1,588 tons, worth $593,505, of which 489 tons were from the United States, 438 tons 
from France, 254 tons from Germany, and 186 tons from Spain; maps, books, periodicals, 
and music, unbound, 717 tons, worth $158,752, of which 397 tons were from the United 
States, 114 tons from Spain, 109 tons from France, 36 tons from Italy, and 35 tons from 
Germany; prints, chromos, and lithographs, 45,202 kilos, worth $75,192, of which 
15,194 kilos were from Germany, 14,803 kilos from the United States, and 6,503 kilos 
from Switzerland; books and music, bound, 578 tons, worth $305,846, of which 210 
tons were from France, 205 tons from Spain, 115 tons from the United States, and 20 
tons from Germany; manufactures of paper not specified, 597 tons, worth $353,764, of 
which 252 tons were from Germany, 196 tons from the United States, 45 tons from the 
United Kingdom, 31 tons from Spain, and 28 tons from France. 


ARMS AND EXPLOSIVES. 


Under this heading the principal imports were: Firearms of all kinds, 175,555 kilos, 
worth $755,192, of which 71,531 kilos were from the United States, 57,657 kilos from 
Spain, 13,301 kilos from France, 10,370 kilos from Switzerland, and 10,351 kilos from 
Denmark; cartridges and caps for firearms, 1,617 tons, worth $1,218,099, of which 
559 tons were from Germany, 529 tons from Belgium, 318 tons from the United States, 
and 169 tons from Austria-Hungary; dynamite, mining powder, and other explosives 
not specified, 3,122 tons, worth $474,061, all from the United States; mining fuses and 
caps, 457 tons, worth $116,580, of which 188 tons were from the United States, 111 tons 
from the United Kingdom, 90 tons from Germany, and 58 tons from Belgium. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The principal items of import under the general heading ‘‘Miscellaneous” were: 
Lubricating oils, 5,838 tons, worth $341,427, of which 5,709 tons were from the United 
States; manufactures not specified of celluloid, gutta-percha, rubber, and rubber cloth, 
290,211 kilos, worth $487,157, of which 121,250 kilos were from Germany, 87,576 kilos 
from France, and 70,266 kilos from the United States; machinery belting of rubber, 
336 tons, worth $279,083, of which 239 tons were from the United States, and 68 tons 
from the United Kingdom; rubber tubing, 192 tons, worth $145,887, of which 174 tons 
were from the United States and 12 tons from the United Kingdom; machine packing, 
221 tons, worth $127,539, of which 175 tons were from the United States, 23 tons from 
Germany, and 16 tons from the United Kingdom; tools not enumerated, 1,816 tons, 
worth $723,200, of which 1,271 tons were from the United States, 331 tons from the 
United Kingdom, and 183 tons from Germany; musical instruments, 636,810 kilos, 
worth $594,758, of which 308,913 kilos were from the United States and 303,196 kilos 
from Germany; soaps, 305 tons, worth $118,192, of which 178 tons were from the United 
States, 64 tons from the United Kingdom, 31 tons from France, and 32 tons from Ger- 
many; roofing board, asbestos, and tarred felt, 1,147 tons, worth $152,721, of which 
1,014 tons were from the United States and 102 tons from the United Kingdom; per- 
fumery, 243,408 kilos, worth $382,552, of which 149,019 kilos were from France, 52,052 
kilos from the United States, and 34,613 kilos from Germany; 237,019 hats, unfinished, 
worth $255,581, of which 109,845 were from Italy, 92,539 from the United States, and 
16,345 from France; 117,594 hats, finished, worth $256,403, of which 63,577 were from 
the United States, 16,773 from France, 12,724 from Ecuador, and 10,762 from Italy; 
rubber cloth, 280 tons, worth $115,036, of which 167 tons were from the United States, 
76 tons from the United Kingdom, and 27 tons from Germany. 


EXPORTS. 


The exports for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and for the three preceding years, 
by world divisions and by principal countries, were as follows: 




















World divisions. 1908-9 1909-10 1910-11 1911-12 
Morthimorios © % 5. tA Sl ees ecainn alec $86,736,431 | $98,951,040 | $113,167,055 | $112,729, 956 
SEEQUIOS eis on woe m nae iniaie ncini= > a. aaaige eee 27, 550, 863 29, 555, 678 31, 648, 271 34, 079, 550 
Wiest UNGiGa ss 1455 2h tee ete cen eeenee 806, 035 860, 855 1,105, 415 979,005 
Central America: . 2256.2 4pm esi ws seer aaeaees 420,921 619, 069 901, 385 1,078, 827 
WICORNIN ones ct ce cctecce cs ecan scacnes sean ren meus 10; GOO. oe an cnc cence emesis center aene 84,909 
SouthrAmenricas. S228. 32 snes eevee sels ween 26, 052 34, 118 34, 687 33, 221 
UST AGS REE eR eR SNe A Ph ieee ae 7 2,375 20, 006 9,096 

Potal..o3.S00hss sk Sen aweteenibeeet wench te 115,550,309 | 130,023,135 | 146,876,819 148, 994, 564 

Principal countries. 1908-9 1909-10 1910-11 1911-12 

United States. o2...4 4 2.4 sac oc eee $86, 472,343 | $98,432,859 | $113,167,055 | $112, 729,956 
MUBited eM edOM. o.oo. ws wacom atone eae amet 12, 066, 055 14, 267, 251 17,941, 176 20, 099, 328 
Genmignytte eens ais cho Wea a re 6, 429, 506 4, 219, 785 4, 354,171 5, 158, 365 
France......- SRE OE IS Sk Oe eRe Sete 5, 504, 985 6, 141, 824 4, 654, 939 4,164, 911 
TESOL ATT Sher eet HE Soca deniian Sate Sake h epcn tees 2,903, 474 3, 820, 041 3, 680, 792 3,177,322 
PPR eee) Rae on iacialne wield cere cine arate peas 614, 504 1,025, 720 792, 150 1, 180, 286 . 
OTT: SPE GEE Picky, «2 bal acta Be sere “gh oa 805, 285 852, 655 1, 102, 185 968, 713 
GARROE beet seta becrine gu mane sta w cabinets ie 264, 087 518, 180 917, 862 678, 345 
British Flondurdsc sees ete he Se eS eee 154, 858 320, 219 412, 159 412, 457 


Guatomala tet sco tenes a oaj2s oan at ceeeeee 239, 833 281, 396 413,677 398, 585 
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The exports for the last four years by customs districts were as follows: 
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1908-9 1909-10 1910-11 1911-12 
GULF PORTS. 
FETE RIEL Ds a Ba ha Ua $1, 076, 036 $801, 784 $876, 934. $1, 330, 755 
outzacanl Cos een tee e seem a eae Rec 2 1, 100, 014 1, 234, 105 1, 470, 983 1, 903, 845 
ROHGG TAD eters Samer asia nme iotie ete cicpls\eie = inte cio cue em 159, 440 320, 138 404, 279 411,055 
ETRY) Vo AO a atk eg 333, 368 893, 878 883, 976 1,041, 661 
elaradoli@arment spas cessed coat emotes. eras 977, 790 1,381, 865 1, 760, 981 1,519, 469 
GENS ONL CIOMN ate terse enicisis ste eee = «isles rie c/cieje ris cleo ale 50, 187 5,770 5, 644 8,372 
11,570,971 | 10,907,151 | 13,057,632 10, 445, 557 
37,465,147 | 41,440,691 | 46,281, 456 46, 378, 205 
161, 429 332, 711 278, 055 310, 662 
19,459,580 | 19,846,212; 26,831,399 43, 789, 240 
72, 353, 962 77, 164, 305 91, 851, 339 107, 138, 821 
NCAIMNCO see ee ae elon sae oaceuatkacmotenes 94, 155 126, 727 141,372 215, 883 
Neyer me Ce: CARL So oi eb 22, 604 3,344 GOGr SEs ee see 
Bahia de la Magdalena.............-...-------- 1,930 2,294 8, 243 3, 814 
TONG SISTING NSS 60) 5 Ree Se a OR A eee Me Sere ale ere 87, 609 154, 782 223,497 156, 087 
(RITA YIMAS Meee es sec icon once ssc mebeblscess cece 169, 815 404, 967 627, 949 1, 462, 769 
La Paz........ 254, 247 303, 801 264, 298 261, 606 
Manzanillo. . 47,793 32, 526 60, 748 270, 382 
Mazatlan...... 3, 058, 484 2,064, 927 965, 946 1, 566, 621 
Puerto Angel 148, 672 154, 807 254, 839 267, 294 
SET Tay Ch YS Hi ea a ee en 318, 495 207, 031 439, 422 807, 615 
STEEN a Regt EOI ORNL ce rea ea 117, 426 56, 472 73, 527 123, 163 
aMtApROSalin eee nda ph aotat Whee Le 3, 446, 278 3,300, 224 3, 164, 894 3, 400, 372 
IRapolobamipos sees encase cere esses ciccscce 108, 376 228, 539 287, 607 359, 812 
MotaloiwPacticess - sacesesceseesines aoe 7, 866, 884 7,040, 441 6, 512, 948 8, 895, 418 
NORTHERN FRONTIER DISTRICTS. 

(ARIE) JERE 39 - Socod sansaoobasaee cotaoode sense 2,594, 686 4, 092, 383 2,601,365 3, 900, 628 
IE CETTLTE See ee ace De ees Ok eet 119 9, 187 208 | ee eiat sce salails 
CETTE Tete Ls A Sa il il egal nea 1, 780 2, 574 2, 250 4,697 
Cindad@iuarezassey cers mn eee tera erae 8, 689, 364 14, 475, 697 14, 643, 439 3, 900, 054 
CindadeeoririowMiazess chee «chosen e seises ce eeae 6, 670, 400 11, 220, 589 10, 566, 423 6, 956, 201 
(GEREN) os oosesosbeueqnasseosnansesosoneces SES se See Ane ane Marte eens 15, 038 
MAB MOnitasahak. Sarbs heute as ie, ae in Te 656, 934 1, 604, 759 2,112, 631 4,173,766 
PATO Otero a eae Ee ee 11, 693, 795 8, 734,418 | 12,320, 228 6, 916, 247 
EASIVIACAS NOS ae Aa aL GIN eae als eal ale 39, 498 5,389 185, 678 242, 667 
GSE A EOC OTIES rer tat gee Len RDN UL NES 258 2,116 7, 184 
MEafetmOrGs! ANS TO Sea a 60, 068 99, 352 206, 629 208, 530 
GICs as eck ck irtelivie bakes 0k 95, 735 113, 749 78, 908 241, 499 
MET ee 2 sees NNN a 9 LEE 1,631 736 1,134 1,308 
PNpalpshe sh ccedstteten yas cee OO eu 4, 209, 492 5, 046, 372 5, 340, 881 5, 819, 668 

“AEVITTOLE VOTE 5 A ae, oes ean A ae Oi GO eee 39, 134 74, 804 35, 110 ’ 
Total of northern frontier...........--.-. 34, 752,636 | 45,480,267 | 48, 127,050 32, 632, 981 

SOUTHERN FRONTIER DISTRICTS 
SOCONUSCONM eee ss Set anisee ae euca cepa e eee 418, 612 177, 473 200, 927 151, 724 
AES OLD ES pe es ey Se ep ape ct er 149, 215 160, 649 184, 556 175, 620 
Total of southern frontier...........-...- 567, 827 338, 122 385, 483 327, 344 
Granditofaleessesscu eee ee eee etme 115,550,309 | 130,023,135 | 146,876,820 | 148,994,564 
The exports for the last four years under five major classifications were: 
1908-9 1909-10 1910-11 1911-12 

Mineral ee Dae penance Seat Nat $72, 136, 413 |$78, 260, 037 |$90, 002,983 | $93, 103, 401 
RieroLablemmnoductsaa5 feieeene tes. SUE. ob. is hbo 33,965,277 | 38,857,899 | 45,633,601 | 41,793,475 
IXMITTALNLOGUCES Ae eet eae eee ee ewan cau mee ss 6, 969, 673 | 10,052,092 | 8,401,070 | 9,930,598 
Manufactured products. ............--.---------------- 1,273,940 | 1,768,326 | 1,804,835 3,301, 789 
IMs CollANGGlIS = eh hau Me Some eceas eee cee col ae caw See 1,205,006 | 1,084,781 | 1,034,331 865, 301 
PO Lal Set bee Fee oe ete aac ewae ee 115,550,309 |130, 023, 135 |146, 876, 826 | 148,994, 564 
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MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


Mineral products are subdivided into three classes: Precious metals and ore con- 
taining the same, of which the exports in 1911-12 amounted to $69,736,735, and of 
this $24,952,558 represented gold and $44,784,177 silver; industrial metals and ore 
containing the same, $21,215,684; mineral combustibles, $487,225; miscellaneous, 
$1,663,758. 

The principal gold exports were: Gold ore, 1,419 kilos, worth $946,258, of which 
1,417 kilos went to the United States; gold dust and bars, 35,223 kilos, worth $23,481,771, 
of which 31,647 kilos went to the United States, 2,411 kilos to the United Kingdom, 
and 714 kilos to Belgium. 

The principal silver exports were: Ore, 194,804 kilos, worth $3,440,621, of which 
193,903 kilos went to the United States; bar silver, 1,119,137 kilos, worth $20,165,225, 
of which 812,802 kilos went to the United States, and 279,938 kilos to the United 
Kingdom; silver combined with lead, 694,263 kilos, worth $12,451,185, of which 
408,464 kilos went to the United States, 195,790 kilos to the United Kingdom, and 
78,842 kilos to Belgium; silver combined with copper, 453,132 kilos, worth $8,147,051; 
of which 427,297 kilos went to the United States and the remainder to the United 
Kingdom; silver cyanides, 4,707 kilos, worth $86,063, of which 4,391 kilos went to the 
United States and the remainder to Germany; silver sulphides, 7,189 kilos, worth 
$129,679, all to the United States. 

Under industrial metals the principal were: Antimony, 3,440 metric tons, worth 
$859,876, of which 2,825 tons went to the United Kingdom and the remainder to the 
United States; mercury, 135 tons, worth $136,533, of which 52 tons went to the United 
Kingdom, 39 tons to the United States, 25 tons to Germany, and 15 tons to France, 
copper, 59,421 tons, worth $13,285,192, of which 42,200 tons went to the United States, 
13,105 tons to the United Kingdom, and 3,105 tons to France; copper ore, 121,441 tons, 
worth $3,465,744, of which 110,943 tons went to the United States, 5,251 tons to France, 
and 5,247 tons to the United Kingdom; lead, 116,758 tons, worth $3,009,060, of which 
71,734 tons went to the United States, 19,617 tons to the United Kingdom, and 17,392 
tons to Belgium; zinc ore, 42,257 tons, worth $441,897, of which 15,199 tons went to 
Belgium, 13,742 tons to the United States, and 13,244 tons to Germany. 

Of other mineral products the principal were: Asphalt, 19,241 tons, worth $321,240, 
of which 9,582 tons went to the United Kingdom, 2,939 tons to Germany, 2,771 tons — 
to Belgium, and 2,145 tons to Canada; coal, 50,777 tons, worth $163,983, practically 
all to the United States; marble in the rough, 1,699 tons, worth $97,397, of which 1,628 
tons went to the United States. 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 


The principal vegetable products were: Coffee, 24,385 tons, worth $6,781,522, of 
which 16,382 tons were exported to the United States, 3,598 tons to Germany, 2,393 
tons to France, and 856 tons to the United Kingdom; rubber, 5,532 tons, worth 
$5,988,899, of which 5,155 tons were exported to the United States, 198 tons to Bel- 
gium, 69 tons to the United Kingdom, and 59 tons to Germany; barley, 49,184 tons, 
worth $829,397, of which 23,814 tons went to the United Kingdom, 22,293 tons to Ger- 
many, and 3,046 tons to the United States; chicle, 2,898 tons, worth $1,581,563, of 
which 1,624 tons went to the United States, 695 tons to Canada, and 552 tons to British 
Honduras; Chile peppers, 1,014 tons, worth $268,566, practically all to the United 
States; frijoles (beans), 6,474 tons, worth $518,795, of which 5,413 tons went to Cuba, 
830 tons to the United States, and 130 tons to Spain; fresh fruits, 17,913 tons, worth 
$392,036, of which 16,087 tons went to the United States and 1,806 tons to Canada; 
dried fruits, 1,283 tons, worth $196,177, of which 1,279 tons went to the United States; 
garbanzos (chick peas), 27,853 tons, worth $2,231,865, of which 13,876 tons went to 
Spain, 9,651 tons to the United States, and 4,027 tons to Cuba; Guayule rubber, 4,130 
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’ tons, worth $4,967,560, of which 3,691 tons went to the United States, 554 tons to Ger- 
many, and 163 tons to France; henequen, 107,355 tons, worth $10,715,040, of which 
99,324 tons went to the United States and 7,331 tons to the United Kingdom; ixtle, 
20,666 tons, worth $1,896,339, of which 12,610 tons went to the United States, 4,578 
tons to Germany, 1,704 tons to Belgium, and 699 tons to France; vegetables, 3,928 
tons, worth $139,836, of which 3,396 tons went to the United States and 517 tons to 
Canada; cedar and other building woods, 298,483 cubic meters, worth $488,167, of 
which 90,947 meters went to the United Kingdom, 86,507 meters to the United States, 
79,161 meters to Germany, and 35,493 meters to France; cabinet woods, mahogany, 
ebony, and the like, 124,390 cubic meters, worth $1,296,042, of which 55,963 meters 
were exported to the United States, 47,383 meters to British Honduras, and 18,716 me- 
ters to the United Kingdom; Indian corn, 5,249 tons, worth $212,098, of which 2,615 
tons went to Salvador, 2,142 tons to Guatemala, and 490 tons to the United States; 
logwood, 19,340 tons, worth $228,920, of which 8,081 tons were exported to the United 
Kingdom, 4,177 tons to France, 3,817 tons to Russia, and 2,063 tons to the United 
States; zaceton root, 3,453 tons, worth $849,307, of which 1,633 tons went to France, 
1,339 tons to Germany, and 318 tons to the United States; leaf tobacco, 577 tons, worth 
$350,820, of which 201 tons went to Belgium, 141 tons to Germany, 74 tons to France, 
64 tons to Canada, 52 tons to the Netherlands, 23 tons to the United States, and 20 tons 
to Cuba; vanilla, 166,431 kilos, worth $1,077,082, of which 150,059 kilos went to the 
United States and 15,032 kilos to France; sarsaparilla, 292,611 kilos, worth $63,013, of 
which 181,042 kilos went to the United States and 69,419 kilos to Germany. 


ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 


The principal exports under this heading were: 282,452 head of cattle, worth 
$3,767,082, of which 267,061 head were exported to the United States and the re- 
mainder to Guatemala; bones, 7,333 tons, worth $162,739, of which 7,219 tons went to 
the United States; goatskins, 2,551 tons, worth $1,381,985, of which 2,496 tons went 
to the United States and 35 tons to France; cattle hides, 14,803 tons, worth $3,586,038, 
of which 13,178 tons went to the United States, 910 tons to Germany, and 589 tons to 
France; deerskins, 293 tons, worth $221,393, of which 290 tons went to the United 
States and the remainder to Germany. 


MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS. 


The principal manufactured products were: Sugar, 24,082 tons, worth $1,245,702, of 
which 23,832 tons went to the United Kingdom; beer, 1,199 tons, worth $114,170, of 
which 306 tons went to the United States, 272 tons to Nicaragua, 267 tons to Guatemala, 
and 221 tons to Salvador; cottonseed meal and cake, 18,206 tons, worth $364,496, of 
which 9,052 tons went to the United Kingdom, 7,455 tons to Germany, and 1,049 tons 
to Belgium; leather, 115 tons, worth $80,356, of which 100 tons went to the United 
Kingdom; bran, 4,628 tons, worth $89,705, of which 2,264 tons went to Germany and 
1,860 tons to the United States; palm-leaf hats, 906,579 kilos, worth $337,003, of which 
888,640 kilos went to the United States and 17,015 kilos to Canada; manufactured 
tobacco, 179,721 kilos, worth $206,483, of which 49,243 kilos went to France, 45,917 
kilos to the United States, 32,181 kilos to the United Kingdom, and 26,239 kilos to 
Peru. 
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HE total foreign commerce of the Republic of Salvador for 
the year 1912, according to the report of the director of the 
bureau of fiscal accounts, Sr. N. Castro Moran, published in 
the Diario Official of May 2 and of May 31, 1913, amounted 

to $6,774,859.43 gold imports and 22,341,987.23 colones silver 
exports. 

Estimating the average gold premium for the year at 125, the 
value of the colon in United States gold would be 44.5 cents. On 
this basis the exports would amount to $9,942,184.32 and the total 
trade to $16,717,043.75. 

The statistics of foreign trade for the year 1911, as revised and 
published in the report of the minister of finance, Sr. Don R. Guirola 
D., were: Imports, $5,113,518.06; exports, $9,438,561.30 (22,208,- 
379. 54 colones, converted on the basis of gold premium of 135); 
total trade, $14,552,079.36. 

There was therafore an increase for the year 1912, as compared 
with preceding year, of imports, $1,661,341.37, and of $503,623.02 in 
exports, or a total increase of $2,164,964.39. 


IMPORTS. 
The imports by. countries for the last four years were as follows: 























1909 1910 1911 1912 

Winited States wate 2 ssc. Seema Lod ee $1, 344,315.79 |$1,346, 597.13 |$1, 815,051.13 - 67, 700. 22 
Wnated Kiinpdomeyct hs 2.5 ot. eee ee ek oe aaeeits 1,438, 613.90 | 1,165,992. 80 | 1,543, 827.54 904) 546. 16 
GROIN ese cota Vara tibiare|s cha whe sie uns telate saan 482, 341. 70 407, 391.97 533, 127. 56 64, 674. 45 
Mipanees Sywee le cee ee vey Ni aie 285,169.66 | 262,294.21 | 386,026.53 307, 252.05 
tale sete se ake cit Saher nee eet cane 157, 707.99 133, 699. 78 191, 400. 08 288, 399. 60 
Mexico! Fc. fase. ages. ea eo ees wee 8, 202. 74 8, 999. 24 85, 298. 32 239, 930. 56 
IBGIEIUIN: CoS. Co... A a mmc a Some sean cake ee mela 104, 550. 13 65, 613.37 128, 068. 81 224, 274. 52 
Spain TE ES LO le SOR Rte ae 82,473.91 67, 185. 04 83, 87, 631. 21 

Sa sae Prse  atap namie ok Soe pee aes 64, 766. 70 73, 618. 86 74, 249. 40 81, 278.88 
Netheriands Se eiiaw < ccnp vanaeeaebion esa semen em 38, 196. 40 63, 413. 65 61, 674. 23 74, 717. 55 
Japanees. PAT: Us hee he iY Mae 69, 061. 82 62, 172.48 79,952. 43 55, 839. 38 
GUA One 22S 8 «cies <ic,a tayo pte oe ate ie ek cietes 7,075.00 10, 656. 00 16, 665. 50 , 294. 
Auastniatelun pany. 6 se 16, 583. 87 12, 468. 21 29, 488. 80 23, 297.55 
Nicaraena 2200 2%. 20 sitions. acess ss oe Geek See F 19, 214. 44 9,044.00 15,911.81 
TIOUNGGPAS = co'sa5s acting sae aBS tee oe Seemed teeiee be ; 13, 414. 74 28, 778. 64 12,°755. 90 
Sweden.......- f 15, 179.35 17, 213. 83 12, 625. 53 
Portugal !.... ‘ 2, 238. 55 6, 856. 74 9, 825.17 
Switzerland. . 4, 356. 36 5, 369. 27 7, 184.19 
Denmark.... 2, 607. 33 6, 165. 40 5, 723. 
Gubacs.s2..-- 812.50 2,599.47 3,516. 69 
Norwayet aid es ae eeatinn Ge Ie ee ee acide | Reece ees 1, 706.18 1, 434. 26 2, 893.18 
Li Ar bal (2 A ae Se pe A Re | A Ye ela eee te 65 2, 413.52 
p Dato 6125, peta ear IR aes pe ae eee gine aioe (— Sek || Mae al as Rey eels 5, 767.75 2, 218. 70 
Costa ica fn ae cs Mea sede ot Dee eA es eee re ee et 268.00 4. 80 1, 585. 24 
JemMAiGa a ooo ci clsas Sage oa ceases neds amok aan ee omeic eee earl seine sic eee eer 7.25 1, 237. 75 
Panwmeas. Soke Uk PRR go. oo Vos d Semen mete ce eater Sl ie oe eee eee 80.00 1, 086. 50 
RUSSIA 85 ee oa hos See eRe es) Soe | reves, phir a | heen eareees 1. 25 916.77 
Guatemala 1.202 ).0. 2/5. eewedan = wean See cole cee aliecins tocbepacte 763.00 1, 149. 72 451.15 
Canada ae, Ue. UR cee ais Oo So CE Renee et eee naire erento 44.00 363. 25 
Other CQuntries). ocean Case ace ee heen eee aeee 6, 649. 43 4, 586.00 436.65 313. 55 

otal: Sse ys eh, Seen dm ee 4,176, 931.56 | 3, 745, 249.19 | 5,113,518.06 | 6,774, 859. 43 








1 In 1909 included in “‘ Other countries.’’ 2In 1909 and 1910 included in ‘‘ Other countries.” 
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The following table shows the imports by articles for the last four years: 





Articles. 


Cotton cloth and manufactures.............-..- 
PATON ANG se ces sete ee nica Ug Maia Sein ote aia(ote vais 


BAPSTOW CONGO? <2 aaisteccisertesicianieatacie niece eeaie 
Woolen fabrics, and manufactures thereof..-.... 
FETOVESIONS Saintes bleed aes sd midee ee milctte neo acel ele 
Silk fabrics, and manufactures thereof.......-.. 
Soap and candle grease....-......---.---------- 
Haberdashery and notions..........---.------- 
MASTIUNEGMLG MOS. 3.245 1c «cases seca -isem nas cle cee 
Beer and ginger ale........ 
Hats, other than Panama. 
Glasswaress 222228252052. 
BBC OWALO eho eee to ae Pa Sk aetna 
Agricultural machinery 2................-.----- 
mrimbersand corks 22822093 S52 hee toe deasdes 
MLONe and China Ware. .c.aseSecc<5 cos - mise acosdes 
Papenandistabionery.. 038s. cote ce ee eee 
ilksthread: eee ie oases oe eS cee es 





indnarmcorn Net S85. tos foe cece nies slot So eee s 
MATa In SOUS = a. Sone eso aace See canes se 
PTB POGeHOOKS=.< .eeissose oa toeisen ao Sijeeeeneewenee 
PANAMA ALS Sook cre eS occas mee tceig nas oe e eee eee aes 


Candlesi vis. S25 sss ose 55 
WEWOILY = eae coe a 
MAMENTATHICLESES as erase alicizersinjs soe coe aeeme 
ELemipy MantfaClUures==5- sos. ceene-waeee eee seas 
Linen cloth, and manufactures thereof ......... 
PM PAbnOr POOUS heer s eee Soe ee eee eines 
SPIES ane tease eee ee howe eae eae 
MOWACCORS Eee LR eee Fok sche he 8 idee dh 
Mineraliwaters aso. casesece eek chee eae ee 
Woolentyarnse sss  Disasck ds nee as cceetees 
Heiveyamimals tse See ee ee ye ek ee 
ilantsiandsseedsS tise. cae: seceb eee meee sccdoe sce 
Chocolates22: eso eee s SSS. Sige lee es 





1 Included for 1909 in “‘ Miscellaneous articles.”’ 
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1909 1910 1911 
ei 

$1, 492, 999. 74 |$1, 091, 245.75 |$1, 767, 579. 63 
199,427.10 | ' 229,499.93 | ’ 979’ 335.64 
193, 213.82 | 214,509.67 | 207,981.63 
260,708.27 | 247,437.65 | 263,402.88 
145,961.76 | 174,888.02 | 259, 285.59 
128,362.99 | 131,372.00 | 174,851.74 
53, 149.39 53, 856. 46 88, 273. 87 
78, 041. 25 63,909.72 | 110,044.98 
117, 904. 06 59,315.66 | 102,077.79 
68, 304. 63 53, 032. 51 86, 076. 00 
102, 863. 38 62, 950. 74 81, 877.67 
89, 098. 85 68, 809. 80 91, 299.96 
89, 059. 65 93,986.53 | 138,011.13 
22, 217.36 29,125.47 | 52,312.54 
25, 389. 06 30, 709. 22 42,910. 80 
22, 299. 32 24,939.02 | 41,025.96 
29,099. 49 23,278.17 40, 118. 76 
93, 811.91 19,435.06 | 33,612.13 
rE aC ale 22, 833.79 35, 664. 74 
is SEEN 16, 752. 35 32, 399. 84 
3, 252. 65 3, 393. 96 9, 885. 76 
32) 466. 93 26, 691.97 30, 075. 87 
26, 329.04 28, 484. 30 28, 563.38 
22,790. 06 33, 666. 51 26, 630. 00 
17, 563. 47 21, 958. 37 25, 872. 92 
34, 165. 84 20, 648. 72 24, 840. 90 
74, 897. 22 12, 224. 00 30, 284. 90 
2,661.50 8,870.87 | 22,373.87 
. 23, 645.79 14, 610. 68 19, 875. 77 
6, 841.93 5,836.66 | 15,420.67 
7,075.00 9, 826.00 16, 665.50 
11, 472. 83 10, 167. 84 12) 678. 01 
12,006.41 | . 10,112.68 13, 605. 69 
7, 842.75 5,503.57 10, 955. 99 
13, 045. 65 19, 640. 08 12, 744. 51 
3,542. 98 5,155.17 5, 092. 43 
4,270.75 8,097. 25 10, 251. 23 
7, 123. 66 9, 141.39 6, 836. 06 
4,780.34 7,071.69 8, 690. 37 
11, 621.52 5, 466. 75 8, 467.59 
3,312.14 4317.02 6,534. 35 
4, 804. 45 4, 209.01 5, 374.37 
1,749.01 3, 164. 89 2,010.90 
3, 352. 55 2) 388.81 1,522. 80 
210.36 1,930. 89 737. 72 
BE es F 90.00 746.00 
Ce Saas 285. 88 593. 63 
1 5 ae 48.56 28.40 
304,107.58 | 346,912.34 | 477,231.39 
389,087.12 | 403,516.51 | 350, 783. 80 


4, 176,931.56 | 3, 745,249.19 | 5,113, 518.06 











1912 


$2, 016, 953. 22 
564, 283.57 
418, 983. 56 
392, 883. 27 
213, 724.15 
181, 240.96 
214, 716.34 
112, 159. 67 
117,073.05 
100, 209.07 
114, 787.55 
102, 739. 14 
178, 091.04 

36, 564. 48 
56, 231.77 
45, 757.76 
36, 857. 86 
48, 879. 04 
62, 236. 22 
60, 956. 59 
25, 119. 30 
41,315.09 
52, 483.48 
98, 415.01 
94, 762. 14 
26, 863. 85 
8, 664. 69 
130, 426.49 
190, 716. 12 
21, 794. 66 
6, 602. 78 
24° 062. 80 
33, 178. 67 
21, 658. 67 
4, 008. 20 
“22, 608. 35 
13, 706. 45 
3, 749. 15 
2,980. 25 
12, 467. 26 
10, 667. 14 
17, 424. 28 
8, 786. 42 
3, 704.39 
6,110. 71 
165.72 
4,797.08 
1, 647.95 
463.47 
324. 71 
573, 697.49 
376, 158.35 


6, 774, 859. 43 


2 Included for 1909 in “ Articles admitted free.”’ 


The imports by articles and principal countries for the year 1912 were as follows: 

Cotton cloth and manufactures: United Kingdom, 1,299,980 kilos, worth $1,059,888; 
United States, 1,131,210 kilos, worth $628,758; Italy, 205,215 kilos, worth $166,635; 
France, 62,364 kilos, worth $51,275; Germany, 56,366 kilos, worth $45,467; Spain, 
26,121 kilos, worth $31,106; Belgium, 23,372 kilos, worth $16,133. 

Hardware: United States, 2,663 tons, worth $261,865; Germany, 921 tons, worth 
$142,178; United Kingdom, 1,074 tons, worth $128,566; Belgium, 142 tons, worth 


$15,214. 


Drugs and medicines: United States, 360,312 kilos, worth $136,593; United King- 
dom, 372,518 kilos, worth $110,123; France, 130,423 kilos, worth $82,162; Germany, 


197,901 kilos, worth $63,550; Belgium, 


34,740 kilos, worth $16,133. 


Flour: All the flour was imported from the United States. 
Boots, shoes, and findings: United States, 87,988 kilos, worth $150,664; Germany, 
31,684 kilos, worth $37,217; United Kingdom, 8,551 kilos, worth $11,426. 
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Cotton yarn: United Kingdom, 256,141 kilos, worth $157,226; United States, 19,882 
kilos, worth $7,280; Germany, 7,413 kilos, worth $6,922; ‘France, 5,650 kilos, worth 
$5,611. 

Machinery: United States, 768 tons, worth $178,752; United Kingdom, 108 tons, 
worth $17,155; Germany, 45 tons, worth $10,594. 

Wines: France, 191 tons, worth $44,304; United States, 190 tons, worth $18,101; 
Italy, 70 tons, worth $15,741; Spain, 101 tons, worth $13,931; Germany, 117 tons, 
worth $13,046. 

Bags for coffee: United Kingdom, 526 tons, worth $93,437; Netherlands, 47 tons, 
worth $6,183; Germany, 28 tons, worth $4,953; Belgium, 62 tons, worth $4,679. 

Woolen fabrics and manufactures thereof: United Kingdom, 31,749 kilos, worth 
$48,344; Italy, 11,030 kilos, worth $24,508; France, 13,785 kilos, worth $11,776; Ger- 
many, 10,466 kilos, worth $11,546. 

Provisions: United States, 222 tons, worth $39,959; France, 50 tons, worth $17,785; 
United Kingdom, 46 tons, worth $13,648; Germany, 24 tons, worth $8,380; Italy, 31 
tons, worth $8,268. 

Silk fabrics and manufactures thereof: Japan, 4,188 kilos, worth $43,239; China, 
3,562 kilos, worth $40,565; United States, 997 kilos, worth $6,506. 

Soap and candle grease: Belgium, 533 tons, worth $99,166; Netherlands, 364 tons, 
worth $57,619; United States, 75 tons, worth $7,294. 

Haberdashery and notions: Germany, 38,775 kilos, worth $22,688; France, 8,070 
kilos, worth $7,157. 

Distilled liquors: France, 55,453 kilos, worth $30,822; United States, 22,224 kilos, 
worth $7,994; Mexico, 35,108 kilos, worth $5,564. 

Beer and ginger ale: Mexico, 162,627 kilos, worth $25,101; Germany, 134,535 kilos, 
worth $9,962; United States, 50,307 kilos, worth $4,613. 

Hats other than Panama: Italy, 8,439 kilos, worth $21,233; France, 7,470 kilos, 
worth $8,790; United States, 1,220 kilos, worth $4,099. 

Glassware: Germany, 156 tons, worth $21,284; France, 14 tons, worth $6,344; United 
States, 26 tons, worth $6,267; Belgium, 50 tons, worth $6,107. 

Fence wire: Nearly all the fence wire was imported from the United States. 

Agricultural machinery: United States, 119 tons, worth $28,527; United Kingdom, 
102 tons, worth $24,138. 

Stone and chinaware: Germany, 248,320 kilos, worth $31,510; France, 7,523 kilos, 
worth $2,815; United Kingdom, 15,714 kilos, worth $2,370. 

Paper and stationery: Germany, 99,954 kilos, worth $28,472; United States, 40,126 
kilos, worth $9,459; Belgium, 23,677 kilos, worth $5,115; France, 8,361 kilos, worth 
$3,397. 

Fertilizers: United States, 1,874 tons, worth $80,856; United Kingdom, 521 tons, 
worth $23,680; Germany, 534 tons, worth $20,194. 

Indian corn: Mexico, 1,886,205 kilos, worth $158,205.66; United States, 1,436,086 
kilos, worth $32,060.46. 

Imports by ports. 
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EXPORTS. 


The exports for the last four years, by countries, were as follows: 
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The following table shows the exports, by articles, for the last four years: 
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The exports of the principal articles to the leading countries in 1912 were as follows: 

Coffee, clean: To Germany, $2,117,870.56; to France, $1,477,168.82; to the United 
States, $1,469,404.86; to Italy, $941,087.95; to Austria-Hungary, $712,682.27; to 
Sweden, $295,874.18; to Norway, $243,592.51; and to the United Kingdom, $152,149.95. 

Coffee, in parchment: To Austria-Hungary, $57,208.42; to the United Kingdom, 
$55,168.20; to the United States, $36,908.74; and to Germany, $21,750.71. 

Gold and silver: To the United States, $1,405,969.47, and to the United Kingdom, 
$143,568.15. 

Sugar: To Panama, $99,769.66; to the United Kingdom, $38,822.69; and to Ecuador 
$28,495.13. 

Indigo: To the United Kingdom, $35,068.35; to Peru, $19,068.25; to Mexico, 
$11,986.43; to Germany, $11,448.62. 

Balsam: To Germany, $46,369; to the United States, $22,450.25; and to France, 
$7,120. 

Hides of cattle: To Germany, $59,493.42, and to the United States, $9,922.49. 


Exports by ports. 
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At a recent meeting of the Society of National Engineers of the 
Argentine Republic, Engineer Benigno Benignisubmitted a plan for @ 
SUBFLUVIAL TUNNEL under the.River Plate between Buenos Aires 
and Colonia, Uruguay, the object being to connect by an electric rail- 
way the capital of the Argentine Republic with the city of Montevideo, 
Uruguay. The tunnel as planned is to be 52 kilometers long, 48 
kilometers of which are to be under the bed of the Rio de la Plata. 
The interior dimensions of the tunnel or tubes are 4 meters high by 3.2 
meters wide. The tunnel is to be ventilated by large metal towers 
placed along the line at distances of 6 kilometers. It is calculated 
that this tunnel could be constructed in seven years at an approxi- 
mate cost of $75,000,000. The construction and operation of the 
tunnel as planned would place Buenos Aires within two hours of Monte- 
video. In 1912 the exports of FROZEN AND CHILLED MEATS 
from the Argentine Republic consisted of 3,584,927 frozen wethers 
and lambs, as compared with 4,104,515 in 1911; 2,269,474 chilled 
beef quarters in 1912, as compared with 2,131,791 in 1911, and 
2,086,780 frozen quarters of beeves in 1912, as compared with 1,693,494 
in 1911. On May 30 last the Government of the Province of 
Buenos Aires officially opened to public traffic four of the network of 
CANALS which have been under construction during the last three 
years in and around the islands of the delta of the Parana River. 
The property value of these islands is estimated at 85,000,000 pesos, 
and the number of inhabitants at 22,000. Since 1910 about 20 
steamers have been in operation in the coastwise trade between the 
ports of Tigre and San Fernando, and in addition to a large tonnage 
of freight have carried annually about 140,000 passengers between 
the ports of Tigre and San Fernando. The islands have an area of 
23,000 square kilometers of fertile land, and large quantities of fruits 
and vegetables are raised for the Buenos Aires markets. The canals 
referred to have a length of 70 kilometers. Law No. 5559 author- 
ized the president of the Republic to survey, construct, and exploit 
a RAILWAY from the port of San Antonio in the territory of Rio 
Negro to Lake Nahuel Huapi. A topographic and geologic map of 
the high table lands crossed by this railway in the central part of the 
territory of Rio Negro has been made by order of the department of 
public works, and it has been planned to extend this railway to the 
port of Valdivia, Chile. The highest point on the line is at Cajon 
Negro in Argentine territory. The railway will enter Chile at the 
Portezuelo of the Cajon Negro River through a tunnel about 13 kilo- 
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meters long and constructed at an elevation of 1,180 meters above 
the level of the sea. The Southern Railway proposes to construct 
a BRANCH LINE between Azul and Tendri, thereby opening up 
one of the richest agricultural and stock-raising sections of the 
country.——Recent statistics show that the number of NATURAL- 
IZED FOREIGNERS in the Argentine Republic is 25,651, nearly 
four-fifths of whom are Italians and Spaniards. A law has been 
promulgated authorizing the president to construct a NAVAL 
HOSPITAL in Buenos Aires to cost 2,541,130 pesos. The FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE of the Argentine Republic during the first quarter 
of 1913 consisted of imports amounting to 108,652,009 gold pesos 
(not including coin), and exports 154,894,362 gold pesos. One of 
the results of the agricultural exposition held in Buenos Aires in 1910 
was the establishment of an AGRICULTURAL MUSEUM in the 
exposition building. This museum has now more than 20,000 
samples on exhibition. In the Tercero River Valley near Pueblito, 
State of Cordoba, an IRRIGATION RESERVOIR is to be con- 
structed with a capacity of 300,000,000 cubic meters of water. The 
reservoir will cost 7,900,000 pesos, and will irrigate 77,000 hectares 
of land. An executive decree of May 9, 1913, regulates the explo- 
ration and exploitation of the Rividavia PETROLEUM deposits. 
The unveiling of the STATUE erected in honor of President Avel- 
laneda took place in Buenos Aires on June 8 last. 


























The Bulletin is in receipt of a letter from the BANK OF THE 
BOLIVIAN NATION calling attention to an error in the May edition 
in which it was stated that ‘‘steps have been taken for the fusion of 
the Industrial and National Banks of Bolivia.” The National Bank 
of Bolivia is not the same as the Bank of the Bolivian Nation; it is 
this latter institution which has absorbed three banks since its estab- 
lishment about two and one-half years ago, namely: The Bank of Bo- 
livia and London, the Agricultural Bank, and the Industrial Bank, so 
that it now has a capital of £1,517,000, which is the largest capital of 
any bank in the Republic. Before the Bank of.the Bolivian Nation 
was in operation two years a dividend of 5 per cent was paid to its share- 
holders despite the fact of the expense incurred in the fusion of the 
three banks referred to. The Bank of the Bolivian Nation now has 
branches in Oruro, Potosi, Cochabamba, Sucre, Santa Cruz, Tarija, and 
Riberalto. Recent investigations in the Provinces of Larecaja, Mun- 
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ecas, and Caupolican of the department of La Paz show that tagua or 
VEGETABLE IVORY, so highly prized in Ecuador, Colombia, and 
Venezuela, also exists in large quantities in certain parts of Bolivia. 
The Republic of Uruguay has established a LEGATION at La 
Paz. A cable from La Paz, dated August 14, announces the fol- 
lowing cabinet selected by President Montes: Foreign affairs, Sr. 
Don Cupertino Arteaga; government, Sr. Don Claudio Pinilla; treas- 
ury, Sr. Don Casto Rojas; instruction, Sr. Don Carlos Calvo; justice, 
Sr. Don Placido Sanchez; war, Sr. Don Nestor Gutierrez. Within 
the last few months a number of petitions have been presented to 
the Bolivian Government for permission to exploit SALT MINES. 
In the Republic, especially in the western part of the country, salt 
exists in the form of veins, brine, and saline springs. The salt 
deposits of Bolivia have been celebrated from time immemorial. 
The Lipes rock salt and the Garci-Mendoza salt springs have been 
known and exploited for a long time. Near Yullona, in the Province 
of Pacajes, there are a number of heavily charged salt springs. 
Many of the saline springs of the country were worked in the time of 
the Incas, and with modern methods could be made to produce enor- 
mous quantities of salt. The mining of salt in the country can easily 
be developed, should sufficient demand arise for the product, into 
a great industry capable of supplying the local needs of the country 
and leaving a large surplus for export.——Sr. Adolfo Ballivian, 
consul general of Bolivia in New York, has compiled statistics showing 
that the EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE from the port of New 
York to Bolivia in May, 1913, consisted of 5,018 packages, weighing 
309,208 kilos, valued at $101,895.72. These values were made up 
of cotton goods, $43,036.33; hardware, $17,101.01; machinery, 
$11,882.14; groceries and liquors, $4,432.41; drugs and medicines, 
$1,102.45; and miscellaneous articles, $24,341.38. Most of these 
goods entered the country through the ports of Mollendo and, Anto- 
fagasta. The minister of public instruction has authorized the 
prefect at Sucre to purchase the Ruck LIBRARY in the sum of 
50,000 bolivianos. The GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY of La Paz has 
elected Dr. Claudio Pinilla honorary president, Sr. M. V. Ballivian 
president, and Dr. Castro F. Pinilla general secretary.——On May 12, 
1913, the ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY of the publication 
of the first newspaper in Bolivia was celebrated throughout the coun- 
try. Gold and silver medals were awarded to persons engaged in the 
printing industry for length of service and activity in the printing 
business. The principal newspapers of the Republic issued special 
editions in honor of the event. Oruro is said to have been the first 
Bolivian city to have a printing press. 
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The MARINE HOSPITAL on Cobras Island was inaugurated 
early in July——The inaugural session of the NATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF INSTRUCTION was held in Bahia on July 4 of the 
present year. The number of immigrants arriving at Sao Paulo 
from January 1 to July 2, 1913, was 58,346. The Superior SCHOOL 
OF AGRICULTURE and veterinary science at Rio de Janeiro 
was opened on August 8 of the present year. At a meeting of 
the National GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY of Rio de Janeiro on July 3 
last Dr. Lucas Ayarragaray, minister of the Argentine Republic near 
the Government of Brazil, was elected an honorary member of the 
organization. Many members prominent in the political and literary 
circles of Brazil were present at the meeting. The president of the 
society, Baron Homem de Mello, Dr. Ayarragaray, and Dr. Sebastian 
Sampaio made short addresses. The secretary of agriculture of 
the State of Sao Paulo has authorized the Oriental & Imperial Co., 
of Tokyo, to bring into the State up to the last of October of the 
present year 4,500 JAPANESE IMMIGRANTS. The inspection 
service and agricultural defense bureau has been making investiga- 
tions for the purpose of learning the area under COCONUT CULTI- 
VATION in the country, the economic and sanitary condition of the 
plantations, and other interesting facts. According to the data 
obtained the zones appropriate for cultivation in the State of Per- 
nambuco comprise the municipalities of Recife, Olinda, Iguarassu, 
Gotanna, Jaboato, Cabo, Serinhaem, Rio Formoso, and Barreiros. 
The species cultivated are the Bahia coconut and the white coconut, 
comprising an area of 2,817,500 square meters, and containing 230,000 
trees planted at a distance varying from 6 to 10 meters. The coconut 
tree begins to bear at from 6 to 10 years of age and produces four 
crops annually. The production per tree is 40 coconuts, or 6,280 
coconuts per hectare.——According to data compiled in the inspec- 
tion and agricultural defense office the LIVE STOCK on hand in 
the State of Maranhao at the present time numbers, approximately, 
422,000 head of cattle, 67,000 horses, 16,000 mules and asses, 109,000 
goats and sheep, and 111,000 hogs. In Pernambuco there are in the 
neighborhood of 812,416 head of cattle, 284,138 horses, 135,701 mules 
‘and asses, 1,867,779 goats, 934,615 sheep, and 286,772 hogs, and in 
Espiritu Santo the estimated number of live stock is 154,506 head of 
cattle, 65,780 horses, 66,214 mules, 36,257 goats, 25,153 sheep, and 
328,798 hogs. From the 12th to the 15th of July last an EXPO- 
SITION of aviculture, apiculture, floriculture, horticulture, and pomi- 
culture was held in the municipal park of Bello Horizonte, capital 
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of the State of Minas. The governor of the State and high civil 
and inilitary officials attended the opening and closing sessions. An: 
AVIATION SCHOOL is to be established at Sao Paulo under the 
management of the well-known aviator, Eduardo Chavez. More than 
45 officials have registered for entry to same. Sr. Alexandrino de 
Alengar has been appointed Secretary of the NAVY to take the place 
of Sr. Belfort Vieira, resigned. A popular subscription has been 
opened for the purpose of securing funds with which to erect a 
STATUE at Campinas in honor of the late Dr. Campos Salles, who 
was born at that place. 














The firss CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE of 
Chile will meet in Santiago on October 7 of the present year under the 
auspices of the Society for the Encouragement of Manufacture and 
of the Commercial Union of Santiago. The congress will consider 
questions concerning the establishment, protection, and development 
of domestic industries, and will consider plans and measures for 
increasing manufacturing of all kinds in the country.——It Is esti- 
mated that the Tofo IRON MINES of Chile, which the Corral Iron 
Smelter has made proposals to exploit, have deposits of iron ore 
available aggregating 40,000,000 tons, or a sufficient supply at the 
present rate of consumption by the smelter to last for a period of 25 
years. A principal characteristic of many of the iron ores of Chile is 
the presence of copper, this element increasing in quantity in the ores 
with the depth of the mines, the percentage of copper at a distance of 
a few meters from the surface often running over 3 per cent. ‘This 
fact has caused mining engineers to believe that many of the iron beds 
of Chile cover large masses of copper ores in different parts of the 
country. The new CIRCUS-THEATER at Valparaiso, which is 
expected to be completed before October next, has a capacity for 
seating 2,100 persons. The theater faces Merced Plaza and is one of 
the most solidly constructed and artistic structures in the Republic. 
Owing to delay in the arrival of a considerable part of the rolling stock 
of the Arica to La Paz RAILWAY, the line will not be open to traffic 
up to its full capacity until the latter part of the present year. Large 
quantities of ores are now being offered for transportation from the 
Corocoro and Colacoto mines, and until the new rolling stock arrives 
it is probable that the hauling of these ores will tax to the utmost the 
present freight transportation facilities of the railway. The tariff 
rates for passenger and freight traflic have been fixed as follows: 
Passengers, first class, 8 centavos per kilometer; second class, 5 
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centavos per kilometer. Freight, first class, 20 centavos per quintal 
per kilometer; second class, 17 centavos per quintal; third class, 14 
centavos per quintal; fourth class, 12 centavos per quintal; and fifth 
class, 10 centavos per quintal per kilometer. The port and town 
of ARICA are picturesquely situated at the foot of a chain of low hills 
surrounding the bay and which terminates in one extremity in the 
Morro Hill, a mass of giant rocks rising to the height of 156 meters 
and directly opposite Alacran island about 400 meters distant. Since 
the opening to public traffic of the Arica to La Paz Railway on May 
14, 1913, this port has been the scene of great activity and plans are 
under discussion for improving it by building a breakwater and drive- 
way from Morro Hill to Alacran Island, protecting in this way the 
southern part of the bay. It is further planned to extend this break- 
water about 1,200 meters, so as to better protect the port and at the 
same time to reclaim a strip of land about 150 meters long by 1,000 
meters wide. ‘These and other improvements which are contem- 
plated would make Arica a fine commercial and naval port with a 
protected area of about 86 hectares. The cost of the principal 
improvements planned are estimated at £900,000——-WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPH stations are at present in operation at Valparaiso, 
Taleahuano, Mocha, and Arica. The Valparaiso and Mocha stations 
will communicate over a distance of more than 300 miles, the Talca- 
huano station more than 700 miles, and the Arica station more than 
500 miles. Wireless installations are being constructed at Anto- 
fagasta, Coquimbo, Puerto Montt, Punta Arenas, and Juan Fernandez. 
All of these stations are able to send messages to a distance of about 
500 miles. The MUSEUM to be established at Valparaiso is to be 
enriched by a gift of the duplicate specimens of the collection of the 
National Museum in Santiago. Sr. John Juger, director of the 
museum in Valparaiso, recently visited Santiago and secured numer- 
ous articles for the museum as well as the approval by the Govern- 
ment of the budget of the museum for the coming year both as to 
current expense and construction funds. The TRAMWAYS of 
the city of Punta Arenas are to be improved, the municipality having 
borrowed 150,000 pesos for that purpose. The roadbed and rolling 
stock will be put in first-class condition and the betterment of the 
service in every respect will be made. 
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The National Government has contracted with Pearson & Son, an 
English firm, to draw up plans and estimates of the work necessary 
to be done to give the PORT OF BUENAVENTURA the facilities 
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and conveniences of a modern harbor. The plans include the dredg- 
ing of the canal and of the bay, the construction of wharves, build- 
ings, cranes, lighthouses, and buoys for the port and customhouse, 
and the installation of an electric light and power plant, a sanitary 
station, sewers, and an aqueduct. The VESSEL acquired by the 
Government of Colombia at a cost of $10,000 to ply between the 
Archipelago of San Andres, Providencia, and Cartagena has been 
christened Presidente Restrepo. According to official data there 
are in Bogota 2,314 FOREIGNERS. On August 11, 1913, the first 
Colombian gold was coined at the mint in Medellin. The WIRE- 
LESS telegraph station at Cartagena was completed early in July 
last and was officially inaugurated on the 20th of the same month._—. 
By order of the department of public works SAMPLES OF DOMES- 
TIC SEEDS AND PRODUCTS have been placed on exhibition in 
the following cities of the Republic: Bogota, Medellin, Bucamaranga, 
Cali, Barranquilla, Cartagena, and Pasto. The department of for- 
eign relations has arranged to have exhibits of this kind installed 
abroad at the consulates and information offices of the Colombian 
Government. The legislature of the department of Boyaca has 
approved a law providing for the construction of a RATLWAY from 
Tunja to the Magdalena River, and from the southern to the northern 
boundary of said department, via Tunja, Paipa, Duitama, Santa Rosa, 
Belen, and Soata, with a branch to Sogamoso. The legislature of 
the department of Narino has enacted a law establishing a depart- 
mental AGRONOMIC INSTITUTE in the city of Pasto. The 
EXPORTS OF BANANAS in 1912 consisted of 4,541,701 bunches, 
weighing 105,262,498 kilos. During the first three months of the 
present year the banana exports were 1,791,516 bunches, weighing 
41,768,138 kilos. A large modern boat has been installed in the 
SANITARY SERVICE of the port of Buenaventura. The FLU- 
VIAL TRANSPORT CO. has been organized at Manizales for the 
navigation of the Cauca River. Sr. Francisco Jaramillo is manager 
of the company. The Antioquia German Bank at Medellin has ar- 
ranged with the National Government to establish, in accordance 
with the provisions of law 24 of 1905, a MORTGAGE DEPART- 
MENT. A FLUVIAL NAVIGATION CO. has been organized at 
Cali. The company has acquired land for the construction of dry 
docks, warehouses, stations, etc. An INDUSTRIAL BANK has 
been incorporated at Cartagena with a capital of $500,000 divided into 
shares of $100 each. An organization of BOY SCOUTS has been 
established at Bogota. José Maria Samper was elected president 
and Cenon Escobar secretary of the organization. The sessions of 
the National CONGRESS of 1913 were opened on July 20 last, the 
anniversary of the independence of Colombia. The following officers 
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of the Senate were elected: Dr. José Vicente Concha, president; 
Sres. Neira and Luis Suarez Castillo, vice presidents; and Sr. Julio H. 
Palacio, secretary. The officers of the House are as follows: Gen. 
Marcelino Velez, president; Sres. Nicanor G. Insignares and Ignacio 
Rengifo, vice presidents; and Sr. Daniel J. Reyes, secretary. On 
July 16 last the first FLAG CELEBRATION was held in Bogota. 
The ceremonies, which took place at Bolivar Plaza, were participated 
in by the President of the Republic, the diplomatic corps, and high 
officials of the federal and municipal governments. One feature of 
the celebration was the attendance of 1,000 school children, who, 
after singing the national hymn, were addressed by the President, 
and each school was presented with a flag. 








The prosperous FINANCIAL CONDITION of the Government 
of Costa Rica is shown by the fact that the actual revenues of the 
Republic for 1912 were 9,950,671.97 colones, or 1,290,671.97 colones 
more than the estimated amount of the budget for the year in ques- 
tion. Of this revenue 6,015,523.73 colones in 1912 came from 
import duties as compared with 5,829,652.99 colones collected from 
import duties in 1911. A considerable source of revenue was from 
the theater tax which, in 1912, amounted to 162,675.83 colones, 
collected in the principal cities of the country in the following 
amounts: San Jose, 79,464.60 colones; Limon, 56,559.38, and Punta- 
renas, 26,651.85 colones. This tax consists of maximum and mini- 
mum charges established upon the basis of theater receipts. A 
proposal has been made by John N. Bliss to PAVE 200 squares of 
the streets of the city of San Jose at the rate of not less than 50 
squares per year. The price at which the proposed work is to be 
done varies from $2.75, American gold, to $3.10 per square meter, 
the latter price to be charged where fillings have to be made and the 
former where the streets are level. If the city desires a guaranty 
from the contractor for the upkeep of the streets for a period of five 
years, an additional sum of 25 cents per square meter will be charged 
on streets that are not molested by the laying of pipes, sewers, etc. 
The proposed contract specifies that on the completion of the paving 
of six squares payment for same is to be made by the municipality, 
and the municipal authorities are to arrange for the free importa- 
tion of the material and tools necessary in carrying on the work. 
Paving is to be commenced on January 1, 1914, and the munici- 
pality has the option, on or before the completion of the work, to 
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contract for the paving of 200 additional squares on the same terms 
if it so desires. In view of the approaching opening to traffic of 
the Panama Canal a rapid development of the PACIFIC COAST 
REGION of Costa Rica is anticipated. The zone referred to is 
exceedingly fertile, well watered and especially adapted to tropical 
agriculture and stock raising. A request is now before the Federal 
Congress for a concession for the exploitation of a mile zone on the 
Pacific coast with the special object in view of developing the coco- 
nut industry of that part of the country. This zone, if properly 
exploited, will undoubtedly be a great source of wealth to individuals 
and to the nation, there being no richer or more favorably situated 
land available in any part of the Republic. Congress has passed 
a law authorizing 1,000 men as the maximum ARMED FORCE which 
the President of the Republic may maintain in active service during 
1914. This force may be increased to 5,000 men in case of armed 
insurrection, and in case of foreign war to the number that the 
President of the Republic may deem proper.——The large DAIRY 
and hacienda of Francisco Gutierrez, situated on the slopes of the 
Turrialba Volcano, with a stock of 300 milch cows was recently sold 
to Collado Bros. for the cash price of 400,000 colones. The Anglo- 
Costarican Bank has loaned the municipality of San Jose 175,000 
colones at 10 per cent interest annually. The LOAN is guaranteed 
by the slaughterhouse revenues.——The Costarican Congress has 
subventioned the San Luis Gonzaga COLLEGE at Cartago at the 
rate of 1,000 colones per month from March 1913 to the end of the 
present year, and at the rate of 1,300 colones per month in 1914. 
The President of Costa Rica has been authorized by Congress to 
continue the construction of the public HOSPITAL in Limon. The 
36,433 colones received into the public treasury on March 31, 1907, 
because of the rescinding of the hospital contract made with the 
United Fruit Co. becomes available for the new hospital fund. 
The Aoyac Valley in Costa Rica has been noted since early in the 
seventeenth century for its EMERALDS and other precious stones, 
as well as for the tradition of a gold mine known under the name of 
Tisingal, which is said to be situated near the Ciruro River. Recently 
a private expedition went in search of these treasures, and press 
reports state that the vein of the emerald mine has been found by 
the exploring party, and specimens, pronounced by local experts to 
be equal to the emeralds from the celebrated Colombian mines, are 
said to have been obtained. The emeralds are reported to be found 
along the shores of the Bley River. Specimens will be sent to the 
United States for appraisement by experts, and it is the intention 
of the persons under whose auspices the rediscovery of these mines 
was made, to bring skilled miners from Colombia to exploit the mines. 




















At the celebration of the fifty-second anniversary of the founding 
of the Habana Academy of Medical, Natural, and Physical Sciences 
on May 28 last, a $200 prize known as the ‘‘President Gutierrez 
prize’ was awarded to Dr. Antonio de Gordon y Acosta for a brochure 
written by him entitled ‘Infant Mortality in Cuba, causes and pro- 
phylaxis.”’ On June 1, 1913, the RAILWAY which connects Cai- 
barien with the towns of Yaguajal and Mayajugua was opened to 
public traffic. The railway traverses a series of rich valleys and 
passes through the one time celebrated Dolores plantation, giving 
rail communication to the villages of Seibabo, Guaminaba, and Bojil. 
A fine station with iron frame and concrete walls has been erected 
at Caibarien by the company. The line belongs to the North Ameri- 
can Sugar Co. Press reports state that a railway is to be built 
from Cardenas to Cochinos Bay in the southern part of the Republhe. 
The proposed hne is about 95 kilometers long and will have branches 
running to some of the principal plantations in the neighborhood of 
the main line. The country which will be penetrated by this railway 
is rich in forestal wealth. The DRAINAGE OF THE ZAPATA 
SWAMP along the route of this line, and for which a concession has 
been granted by Congress, will open up a considerable area of fertile 
lands and will greatly facilitate the development of the resources of | 
the southern part of the island. Propaganda is being made by the 
inhabitants of the western part of Vuelta Bajo to secure the extension 
of the Western Railway to the PORT OF ARROYOS DE MANTUA 
and to habilitate and open said port to public traffic —_-A STATUE 
is soon to be unveiled in Santiago de Cuba in honor of Jose Maria 
Heredia, the Cuban patriot and poet. Heredia is presented under 
the shadow of the Angel of Fame, both figures being of heroic size. 
One of the celebrated poems of Heredia which brought him inter- 
national fame is the ‘‘Song of Niagara.” Press reports state that 
the President of the Republic has promised the Cigar and Cigarette 
Manufacturers’ Union to consider the matter of negotiating treaties 
in favor of Cuban-made cigars. The union believes that foreign trade 
in Cuban cigars and tobacco would be promoted. by concluding such 
treaties. On June first the United Railways of Habana inaugu- 
rated a through EXPRESS TRAIN service between Habana and 
Cienfuegos. The NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA has established 
a branch office at the corner of Muralla and Cristo streets in the city 
of Habana. President Menocal has selected the Durafiona Palace, 
former residence of the American Legation, at Marianao, as his 
summer residence. Negotiations are under way for concluding a 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPH TREATY with the United States. 
Sr. Raul Regis de Olivera has been appointed Brazilian MINISTER 
to Cuba. Three SUGAR MILLS with a total output of 300,000 
bags of sugar per annum are to be erected near Santiago de Cuba. 
Carlos Galvani has been authorized to install an ELECTRIC LIGHT 
and power plant at Isabela de Sagua, province of Santa Clara. 
Preliminary steps have been taken toward the establishment of a 
large ZOOLOGICAL AND BOTANICAL GARDEN in the suburbs 
of the city of Habana. An item of $25,000 has been included in the 
municipal budget to be used in surveying and the planting of trees 
_ on the proposed site of the park. The law establishing the Bureau 
of the OFFICIAL GAZETTE attached to the department of the 
interior has been duly promulgated. 
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On seen 1, 1913, in accordance with a decree ne Ree in the 
Official Gazette of May 3 last, the DECIMAL SYSTEM of weights 
and measures became effective in the Dominican Republic. The law 
specifies that weights and measures used in-contracts and transac- 
tions of all kinds shall be expressed in the decimal system and pro- 
vides a penalty of from 5 to 50 pesos for each infraction of the law. 
Surveyors shall use only the metric system in their plans and meas- 
urements, and a violation of this provision of the law is punishable 
by a fine of 200 pesos. On June 2, 1913, the work of taking the 
next CENSUS of the republic was formally begun in accordance with 
the provisions of the law. A special series of domestic POSTAGE 
STAMPS in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
installation of the patriotic society known as the ‘‘Trinitaria,” 
founded by Duarte in the preliminary movement for independence, 
has been issued by the Dominican Government for circulation from ~ 
July 16 to August 16, 1913. The stamps are of the following denom- 
inations: 4, 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 centavos. The Official 
Gazette of June 4, 1913, publishes the Spanish text of the ARBI- 
TRATION TREATY celebrated between Brazil and the Dominican 
Republic by the representatives of the two Governments in Washing- 
ton on April 29, 1910, the exchange of ratifications having been made 
in the same city on March 31, 1913. The Government of the 
Dominican Republic has taken over for public use and conservation 
the lands on which the ancient cities of Isabela, La Vega Real, and 
Santiago de los Caballeros stand, as well as the Juan Herrera plain 
in San Juan de la Maguna, where the ‘‘Corral de Indias” and the 
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Guacara cave are situated in the Province of La Vega. A complete 
exploration of the ruins is to be made, and the grounds of the lands 
referred to are to be used as NATIONAL PARKS. Archeologic 
relics obtained during the exploration are to become the nucleus of 
a national museum. Among the agricultural engineers graduating 
from Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., in 1913, was Emilio G. 
Joubert, son of Lic. Emilio C. Joubert, formerly minister of the 
Dominican Republic in Washington. The new law prohibiting 
the ADULTERATION OF MILK or other food substances imposes 
imprisonment or a fine, or both, on persons convicted of transgress- 
ing its provisions. Under certain conditions sentences of imprison- 
ment may be for from 3 to 12 months, and fines imposed amounting 
to from 25 to 100 pesos. Subject to the approval of the federal 
congress, a contract has been made by the municipal council of 
Santo Domingo with José del C. Ariza for the construction of an 
AQUEDUCT to supply the city of Santo Domingo with water. 
The federal capital is greatly in need of a more constant and 
abundant water supply to meet the demand required by increase in 
population, growth of industrial enterprises, and for the use of the 
fire department of the metropolis. The contract specifies a charge 
of 5 cents per cubic meter of water to private persons and enter- 
prises, and a fixed charge of $500 annually to the municipality for 
water used by it on the streets. Fire plugs are to be placed at con- 
venient points in the streets of the city without charge, and hospitals 
and markets are to be supplied with water. The Government of 
the Dominican Republic has prohibited the construction and repair 
of buidings within the area of land in the city of Santo Domingo 
occupied by the ruins of the HOUSE OF COLUMBUS. The 
secretary of war and navy of the Dominican Republic has recom- 
mended to the national congress the enactment of a law modifying 
the term of SERVICE IN THE REGULAR ARMY, making the 
time four years for soldiers who can not read nor write and two 
years for those who can read and write or who learn to read and 
write during their term of service. The Senate of the Dominican 
Republic has approved a contract authorizing the construction of a 
RAILWAY from Manzanillo Bay through the Cibao Valley to 
Concepcion de la Vega. Press reports state that from 1,500 to 
2,000 men are to be employed in the construction work of this rail- 
way within a very short time. The proposed line will open up to 
development an extremely rich agricultural section of the Repub- 
lic. A bottlng and ICE PLANT is to be installed in Monte- 
cristy by Arcadio Sanchez. A well-equipped PRINTING AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC establishement has been opened by Lepervanche 
& Quaranta at Puerto Plata. 





























On June 15, 1913, an AGRICULTURAL EXPOSITION was 
inaugurated in the hippodrome situated in the northern part of the 
city of Quito. The stock exhibits consisted of cattle, horses, mules, 
sheep, and other domestic animals and fowls. There were also small 
exhibits of agricultural machinery. The agricultural exposition 
was organized and ¢onducted under the auspices of a number of the 
large plantation owners and stock growers of Quito and vicinity, 
and has proven to be a very successful undertaking. Press reports 
state that one of the results of the exposition has been the organizing 
of an agricultural and stock-growing society which will have for its 
special object the growth and development of the agricultural and 
stock industries on the Ecuadorean tablelands of the Andes Mountains. 
One of the most enthusiastic workers in organizing and making this 
exposition a success was Sr. Victor Eastman Cox, the minister of 
Chile near the Government of Ecuador in Quito. Mr. Cox also 
exhibited a fine Durham bull of pure blood. Fine blooded bulls 
imported from Salvador and the United States were also exhibited 
and attracted considerable attention. The Chilean minister has 
also been instrumental in importing into Ecuador fine breeds of 
fowls for his country place in the suburbs of Quito and for a number 
of Ecuadorean aviculturists. Some of the high valleys and table- 
lands of Ecuador are particularly adapted to the raising of stock, 
and a fine quality of hides and beef are yearly being produced in the 
Republic in increasing quantities. It is proposed to repeat the 
exposition next year and to make it a permanent organization for 
yearly exhibits of agricultural and stock products. The Burgos 
Building or woman’s ward of the general HOSPITAL in the city of 
Guayaquil was inaugurated on May 25 last. The building was 
constructed through the generosity of the much lamented Ecuadorean 
philanthropist Buenaventura Burgos, and is appropriately fitted up 
with modern apparatus and appliances. The inauguration of the 
Manta to Santa Ana RAILWAY on the 4th of last May, when the 
road was opened to traffic to Portoviejo, was an event of the greatest 
importance to the future of the Province of Manabi. The rapid 
development of this Province, with its vast extent of unexplored 
forests, its gold-bearing fluvial sands awaiting exploitation with 
modern machinery and methods, its groves of vegetable-ivory palms, 
the nuts of which are daily becoming more sought after in the 
markets of the world, and its famous straw hats, known abroad as 
‘‘Panama” hats, is assured by the opening to traffic and extension 
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of this railway. The Manta to Santa Ana Railway as_ originally 
projected followed a course from Santa Elena to Playas and from 
Playas to Guayaquil, a distance of about 150 kilometers. Later a 
plan was submitted for a direct line from Santa Elena to Guayaquil 
reducing the distance about 50 kilometers. The route to be followed 
southward from Santa Elena has not been definitely chosen, but indi- 
cations seem to be that it will be extended to Guayaquil via Playas. 
From Portoviejo north the road is to be built to connect with the 
northern system of railways of Ecuador. One of the most promising 
industries of the Province of Manabi which will be stimulated by the 
building of this railway is the growing of ‘‘cabuya,” a species of 
century plant, from which a strong fine fiber is taken, which is being 
extensively used in the manufacture of twine. The demand for this 
fiber is so great and its uses so varied that an overproduction of 
cabuya fiber in the near future is thought to be practically impos- 
sible. HIGHER EDUCATION in Ecuador is carried on in the 
Central University at Quito, which has departments of medicine, 
pharmacy, science, and law. ‘There is also a university at Guayaquil 
and one in Cuenca, named, respectively, after the Provinces of 
Guayas and Azuay. Both of these universities have departments 
of medicine, pharmacy, and jurisprudence. In addition to the 
universities mentioned there is a law college at Loja. The University 
of Quito was founded in the eighteenth century by the Dominican 
friars under the name of ‘“‘Santo Tomas de Aquino,” the patron 
saint of the institution. 








The Singer SEWING MACHINE Co., of New York, has established 
a branch agency in the Republic of Guatemala with headquarters in 
the federal capital. POSTAGE STAMPS to the number of 
5,500,000 have been ordered by the Guatemalan Government from 
England. The denominations are as follows: 1, 2, 5, 6, 10, 123, and 
20 centavos.—_—A decree of September 12, 1912, levied an export 
TAX ON COFFEE payable in gold bonds. In order-to have a 
supply of these bonds on hand in which the payment of export 
duties on the 1913-14 coffee crop can be made, the Government wili 
issue the following bonds: 1,000 bonds of $100 each; 800 of $500 
each; and 500 of $1,000 each, or a total of $1,000,000. The Presi- 
dent of Guatemala has made the following appointments to inter- 
national congresses: Orestre Segre to the Fourteenth International 
Congress Against Alcoholism, which will meet in Milan, Italy, in 
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October next; Julio Brower to the Third International Refrigeration 
Congress, which met in Chicago in September, 1913; and Jose Azurdia 
to the Seventeenth International Congress of Medicine, which met in 
London from the 6th to the 12th of August last. ELECTRIC 
installations for the Estrada Cabrera hospital, known as “‘Asilo de 
Convalescientes,” the Joaquina maternity hospital, the military 
academy, and the boys’ training school have been ordered from 
New York. The town of Barberena in the Department of Santa 
Rosa has contracted with Leon Yela for a supply of POTABLE 
WATER. The Legislative Assembly of Guatemala has elected 
Licentiate Angel Maria Bocanegra judge of the SUPREME COURT OF 
JUSTICE of Central America, and Licentiates Felicito Leiva and 
Manuel Echeverria Vidaurre, respectively, first and second substitute 
judges of said court. The municipality of Retalhuleu has con- 
tracted with J. T. Wright & Co. to furnish ELECTRIC light and 
power to the town.——The convention concerning the payment of the 
interest on the PUBLIC DEBT is published in El Guatemalteco of 
May 14, 1913. The Guatemalan Mining & Development Co. has 
denounced 39 MINING CLAIMS, 21 of which cover gold and silver 
mines. The BUDGET of the Government of Guatemala for the 
fiscal year 1913—-14— that is to say, from July 1, 1913, to June 30, 1914— 
amounts to 48,170,788.02 pesos, distributed among the different de- 
partments as follows: Interior and justice, 4,856,940; foreign relations, 
1,983,633.38; treasury, 2,596,974; public credit, 25,211,741; fomento, 
2,632,310.20; war, 6,235,852; public instruction, 4,084,395, and for 
miscellaneous uses (clases pasivas), 568,942.44 pesos.-—--The following 
CONVENTIONS have been ratified by Guatemala: Convention signed 
at the Second International Conference at The Hague in June, 1912, 
concerning exchange, notes, and checks; international opium con- 
vention signed at The Hague on January 23, 1912; sanitary con- 
vention signed in Paris on January 17, 1912; and the rules and regu- 
lations proposed by Great Britain to avoid collisions at sea. 
According to a report submitted by the department of foreign rela- 
tions to the National Legislative Assembly at its regular sessions in 
1913, the Government of Guatemala accepted invitations to the 
following international congresses in 1912: Twelfth International 
Congress of Navigation, which met in Philadelphia in May; Inter- 
national Royal Exposition of Agriculture, held in London in May; 
HKighteenth International Congress of Americanists, which met in 
London from May 27 to June 1; National Congress of Viticulture, 
held in Spain in July; Second Spanish International Tuberculosis 
Congress, held at San Sebastian from the 9th to 16th of September; 
Fifteenth International Congress of Hygiene and Demography, held 
in, Washington from the 23d to the 29th of September; Fifth Inter- 
national Congress of Boards of Trade, held in Boston from September 
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24 to 28; Tenth International Stenographic Congress, held in Madrid 
from September 26 to October 20; Twentieth International Irrigation 
Congress, held in Salt Lake from September 30 to October 3; Annual 
Meeting of the Association of Military Surgeons, held in Baltimore 
from the 1st to 4th of October; and the Fourth Congress Concerning 
the Cultivation of Rice, held in Vercelli, Italy, in October and Novem- 
ber. The BOUNDARY COMMISSION appointed by Guatemala 
to study and locate the frontier, in cooperation with the commission 
of Honduras, has made considerable progress in its work. The head 
of the commission is Engineer Claudio Urrutia. 








Peru and Paraguay have designated Mr. Georges Lion as their 


CONSULAR REPRESENTATIVE at Port au Prince. The Goy- 
ernment has authorized the NATIONAL RAILROAD CO. of Haiti 
to open up its line to traffic from Port au Prince to St. Mare. 
The concession for the installation of a system of WATERWORKS 
in Port au Prince is to be awarded to the lowest bidder. As soon 
as certain changes have been made in the plans the Government will 
issue a call for proposals. The Chamber of Deputies of Haiti has 
introduced a bill to amend the constitution. A NIGHT SCHOOL 
has been organized at Leogane. The bill submitted to Congress 
on July 18, 1913, by Mr. Auguste Bonamy, secretary of finance, 
provides that from October 1, 1913, the NATIONAL MONETARY 
UNIT shall be the gold gourde of the exact weight and fineness 
of the quarter of an American gold dollar. The gourde is 
divided into 100 parts or centimes. A national silver money will 
also be coined, the unit being the gourde of the same weight and 
fineness as the present 25-cent piece of the United States. The 
amount of the new issue of gold currency will be fixed later by Con- 
gress. The amount of the silver currency is fixed at 3,000,000 gourdes. 
The new coins wil! bear on one side the coat of arms of the Republic 
with the words “‘ Liberty, equality, and fraternity, Republic of Haiti,” 
and the value of the com, and on the other side the effigy of J. J. Dessa- 
lines, with the date of the year of the coinage at the bottom. It is 
also provided that until the new gold currency has been minted, 
the withdrawal of the paper money in circulation will begin on Octo- 
ber 1 next by means of American gold up to the amount of 6,750,000 
gourdes at the rate of 44 gourdes to the gold dollar. The balance 
of the bills remaining in circulation will be withdrawn by means of 
the new silver currency at the rate of 44 gourdes of the present cur- 
4649—Bull. 3—13——10 
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rency for 4 gourdes of the new currency. The 10,000,000 frances 
reserved by the convention of October 21, 1910, on monetary reform, 
will be applied, up to the amount of $1,500,000, to the withdrawal | 
of 6,750,000 gourdes under the conditions above stated. The bal- 
ance of the 10,000,000 francs will be used to cover the cost and 
expenses of the coinage of the 3,000,000 silver gourdes. The coinage 
and withdrawal will be made through the National Bank of the 
Republic of Haiti under conditions to be agreed upon later by the 
department of finance and the bank. Mr. Candelon Rigaud, 
former secretary of state of Haiti has been appointed CHARGE 
D’AFFAIRES at Habana, Cuba. Mr. Amilcar Duval, chief clerk 
of the State Department, has been appomted CHIEF OF DIPLO- 
MATIC CEREMONIAL. Mr. Amilcar was formerly counselor of 
the Haitian legation in France. On July 9, Congress voted an 
EMERGENCY APPROPRIATION of $60,000 and 30,000 gourdes 
to defray the expenses Micurred by the department of interior and 
general police since the installation of the new Government. 
According to the report of the minister of public mstruction 
there are 549 public and 126 private schools, making a total of 
675 schools in the country. Of this number there are 250 country 
schools as against 200 last year, 6 colleges, and 3 high schools. 
Thé handsome new building to be occupied by the Elie Dubois 
Manual Training School is rapidly nearing completion and it is 
expected that the classes will be opened in October. On the day — 
of the school opening a bronze bust of the eminent citizen Elie 
Dubois, for whom the school is named, will be unveiled and placed 
in the building. The teachers for the school have been engaged in 
Brussels. In the budget for the fiscal year 1912-13 the appropria- 
tions for schools amounted to 1,799,744 gourdes and $50,550, or a 
total of $564,762.57. The State pays an annual rental of 182,000 
gourdes for buildings occupied as schools. According to an official 
notice published in the Moniteur Officiel of July 19, by the depart- 
ment of finance, instructions have been given for the PAYMENT 
OF THE FOREIGN DEBTS of the country as follows: 1875 loan, 
coupons due June 30, 1913; 1896 loan, coupons due July 1, 1913; 5 
per cent gold 1910 loan, coupons due May 15, 1913. The SPE- 
CIAL SESSION OF CONGRESS which opened April 28 was 
extended by Congress to August 27, 19138.——The followimg 
DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPOINTMENTS have been 
made by President Michel Oreste: Minister to Washington, Mr. 
Ulrick Duvivier, formerly chargé d’affaires of Haiti at Habana, 
Cuba; secretary of legation in Washington, Mr. Hubert Alexis; 
secretary of legation in Paris, Mr. Bignon Pierre Louis; Haitian 
consul general in New York, Mr. Louis Bizelais; consul general in 
Havre, France, Mr. Frederic Bernardin; consul general in Antwerp 
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and Amsterdam, Mr. Auguste V. Douyon. The president has 
appointed Mr. Emmanuel Morel, secretary of public works and agri- 
culture, to succeed Mr. Auguste Supplice, who resigned, and Mr. 
Seymour Pradel, secretary of the interior and police, to fill the vacancy 
caused by resignation. The library of the Pan American Union 
has received through the courtesy of the Haitian minister in Wash- 
ington a copy of Dr. Léon Audain’s recent book entitled ‘‘L’Organisme 
dans les Infections.” According to a recent consular report from 
Port au Prince a gradual increase is noted in the IMPORTS OF 
AMERICAN FURNITURE, especially chairs and in automobiles. 
Up to July over 40 automobiles of American make had been 
imported into the island. Work is beg pursued on the improve- 
ment of the streets of the capital. Sewers are bemg constructed 
in some of the principal streets and the roadbeds and sidewalks 
are being repaired. AI of these improvements require large quan- 
tities of cement, machinery, and tools, which are imported from the 
United States. This is now the dull season in Haiti, but beginning 
with September the new coffee crop will be brought into market. 
As the prospects are good for a fair average crop a revival in trade 
is expected. 
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The Congress of Honduras has ratified the POSTAL CONVEN- 
TION concluded with Chile on March 11, 1910, and the protocol of 
August 11, 1911, modifying the same. Jose Rossner has been 
authorized by the Honduran Congress to establish a BANK of issue 
and discount in Tegucigalpa under the name of the Agricultural 
Commercial Bank. The concession is for a period of 50 years. The 
bank will make a specialty of short-time loans, the lending of money 
on real property, and the advancing of funds to merchants.——Sal- 
vador D’Antoni, of New Orleans, has been given a 10-year concession 
for the establishment of a BREWERY at La Ceiba. The conces- 
sionaire is permitted to import free of duty the machinery and mate- 
rial required for the installation of the establishment. The brewery 
is to be in operation within one year. The BUDGET of the Gov- 
ernment of Honduras for the fiscal year 1913-14 amounts to 4,824,000 
pesos, receipts and expenditures, respectively. The revenues are 
represented by 2,350,000 pesos import duties, 200,000 export duties, 
1,400,000 tax on aguardiente, and 874,000 pesos from other sources. 
The disbursements are estimated in pesos as follows: Department 
of home government, 701,244; justice, 178,048; foreign relations, 
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214,148.50; public instruction, 510,501; fomento, public works and 
agriculture, 671,978; war and marine, 1,795,886.75; treasury, 404,374; 
and public credit, 374,819.75. The new budget became operative 
on August 1 last. The Congress of Honduras has authorized the 
President of the Republic to have erected in one of the public parks 
of the federal capital a MARBLE BUST in commemoration of the 
Honduran poet, Juan Ramon Molina. An election will be held on 
the last day of October, 1913, for DEPUTIES to the National 
Congress from the departments of Ocotepeque, Tegucigalpa, Valle, 
Intibuca, Yoro, Santa Barbara, and La Paz. The National Con- 
gress of Honduras has given a VOTE OF THANKS to the Congress 
of the Republic of Salvador for participation by that body in mourn- 
ing over the great loss of Honduras by the death in office of Gen. 
Manuel Bonilla, President of the Republic. The Honduran Con- 
gress has passed a law prescribing that the sale of NITRATE, except 
chemically pure for pharmaceutical use, shall be by and for account 
of the State. Sales are to be made through the revenue collectors 
and customhouse administrators. The Congress of Honduras has 
approved the convention signed in San Jose, Costa Rica, on January 
15, 1913, by the representatives of the Governments of Honduras, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Salvador concerning the uni- 
fication of the CENTRAL AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE 
which provides that until definite rules and regulations are formu- 
lated and approved by the Governments in interest the five Central 
American Republics shall appoint a joint consul in each of the fol- 
owing places: Genoa, Bremen, Vigo, Havre, and Liverpool, the des- 
ignations to be made by countries as follows: Honduras, Genoa; 
Costa Rica, Bremen; Guatemala, Vigo; Nicaragua, Havre; and Sal- 
vador, Liverpool. The salaries of these consuls will be $500 Amer- 
ican gold each per month. ‘An order of the President of the 
Republic extending until April 6, 1915, the Honduran-British 
TREATY of amity, commerce, and navigation, made on January 21, 
1887, and ratified February 3, 1900, has been approved by the Hon- 
duran Congress. The new treaty of May 5, 1910, between Honduras 
and Great Britain is awaiting the ratification of the Congress of 
Honduras. For the purpose of stimulating the application of the 
pupils of the primary and normal schools of the Republic by making 
known the manual work completed in said institutions during each 
school year, and in order to reward according to merit the work 
accomplished, the President of the Republic has decreed an ANNUAL 
SCHOOL EXPOSITION to be held in Tegucigalpa each year, be- 
ginning on Arbor Day. The department of public instruction shall 
formulate rules and regulations governing these expositions and shall 
be in charge of matters pertaining to same throughout the coun- 
try. The importation free of duty of the surgical instruments, 
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supplies, apparatus, and furniture required for the fitting up of a 
first-class SURGICAL AND ORTHOPEDIC INSTITUTE at 
San Pedro Sula has been granted by the Honduran Government to 
Drs. Camilo Giron and Manuel Morales. These physicians agree to 
give free consultations daily, gratuitous treatment to persons in the 
military service at San Pedro and Puerto Cortes sent the institute by 
the respective commanders of said military stations, establish an 
urgency service in case of accidents to workmen, a vaccination office, 
a laboratory, and to render an annual report to the department of 
the interior of cases treated by them. 





The National Geologic Institute of the City of Mexico has recently 
made a number of analyses of the SALINE DEPOSITS of Texcoco 
Lake and have found them to contain from 6 to 10 per cent of potas- 
sium. The institute recommends the exploitation of these deposits 
commercially. The FIRST AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS OF 
_ MEXICO was held in the capital of the Republic during the first part 
of July last. The congress recommended the establishment of agri- 
cultural leagues in the different political divisions of the country to 
work in cooperation with local boards of agriculture or agricultural 
societies. The founding of a central board of agriculture under the 
name of the National Federation of Agriculturists was also recom- 
mended. The assistance of all agriculturists in organizing local 
agricultural defense leagues for the protection of the agricultural 
industry of the Republic was solicited. On June 23, 1913, the 
International School of American ARCHAHOLOGY AND ETH- 
NOLOGY celebrated its third anniversary in the city of Mexico by 
inaugurating an exposition with the object of showing the results 
obtained in research work carried on in 1912-13. Bavaria, Russia, 
and Saxony joined the association during the past year, and the 
Hispanic Society of America gave it a considerable sum of money for 
_the purpose of studying Mexican folklore. Important excavations 
were carried on in Colima, the Valley of Mexico, and a number of 
other places in the Republic. The waters of the Carapan River in 
the State of Michoacan, which flow into Lake Chapala, have been 
declared to be the property of the Federal Government. The fol- 
lowing streams also come under the jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment: Ciuxtla River in the State of Jalisco; Palma River, State of 
Guanajuato; Coatancito Creek, in the State of Chiapas, which flows 
into the Coatan River, and the Sirapo Springs, in the State of Michoa- 
can, which flow into the Tarecuato River. A contract has been 
made with Vicente Najera to exploit CHICLE on 25,000 hectares of 
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land in the State of Campeche. The contract is for a period of 10 
years. The concessionaire will pay the Government at the rate of 50 
pesos per ton of Chicle gathered during the first year and 100 pesos 
per ton thereafter until the expiration of the contract. The 
department of fomento, colonization, and industry has made the 
following contracts for the use of water for IRRIGATION purposes: 
With Francisco C. Alcalde for the use of the waters of the Sinaloa and 
Oconi Rivers in the State of Sinaloa; with Fsco. C. Garcia for the use 
of the Urepetiro River in the municipality of Tlazazalca, State o’ 
Michoacan, and with Laura Hernandez Acufia and associates for the 
use of the waters of the Piaxtla River in the State of Sinaloa. The 
department of communications and public works has made the fol- 
lowing RAILWAY contracts: With the Ixtlahuaca to Mani Railway 
modifying the contract made on February 26, 1895 for the construc- 
tion of a railway in the State of Mexico; with the Coahuila, Chihua- 
hua & Northeastern Railway rescinding the contract of August 12, 
1912, which authorized the construction and exploitation of a railway 
between Monclova and the city of Chihuahua; with Alfredo Slatter, 
modifying the contract of December 17, 1910, for the construction of a 
railway from Zacatecas to Tlaltenango, and with the Parral & Du- 
rango Railway for the construction of a line from Parral to Guana- | 
cevi. The time specified in the contract made with Francisco Salas 
Lopez on October 5, 1910, for the filing of plans for the establishment 
of a ZINC SMELTER has been extended until May 31, 1914. 
Carlos Garcia Teruel has been granted until November 17 of the 
present year in which to file plans for the establishment of a factory 
for the manufacture of SOLID FUEL out of hydrocarbides, crude 
petroleum, etc. The National Academy of Medicine of Mexico in 
the City of Mexico has offered premiums for competitive works 
which will solve the following questions: Twenty thousand pesos for 
discovering the specific agent of exanthematous typhus; 15,000 pesos 
for discovering the exact manner in which that disease is transmitted to 
human beings, and 15,000 pesos for discovering an effective treatment 
of the disease. The works must be submitted to the National Acad- 
emy of Music before May 31, 1915, for examination by a committee 
selected for that purpose. A lighthouse service has been put in 
operation to indicate the entrance to the port of GUAYMAS. 























An AUTOMOBILE road is being constructed with private capital 
into the rubber-growing district between Bluefields and San Miguelito. 
Ernesto Fernandez, who is taking an active part in the building of 
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the road, proposes to put 300 men on construction work and to rush 
the completion of the road. The Bluefields TANNING Co. (Ltd.), 
in which New Orleans and Nicaraguan capitalists are interested, 
has been reorganized and the capital of the company increased. The 
main office of the tannery will be at Bluefields, and the enterprise 
will continue to exploit the industry of tanning leather and the manu- 
facture of boots and shoes. The capital of the company is $45,000 
gold. The Belle of the South MINING Co., whose property is 
situated near Wawa, has recently installed improved milling machin- 
ery at the mines, and expects to begin the shipment of bullion within 
a short time. D. M. Nichols, the general superintendent of the 
mine, reports that considerable development work is taking place 
in the Wawa mining district. The President of Nicaragua, in 
accepting the modified contract made with Brown Bros. & Co. and 
J. & W. Seligman & Co., empowered Pedro Rafael Cuadra, minister 
of finance of Nicaragua, to formally sign and deliver, in the name 
of the Republic, the necessary contract covering the arrangements 
agreed to. The Congress of Nicaragua delegated to the President 
of the Republic, during the recess of that body, the power to legislate 
in the branches of fomento, police, beneficence, and public instruc- 
tion. The Supreme Court of Nicaragua, considering that it is 
expedient for better judicial administration that the period for dis- 
trict judges, registrars, and forensic physicians now in charge of their 
respective offices shall continue in the exercise of their powers until 
January 13, 1914, the supreme court will opportunely make 
appointments for the legal period. An executive decree of June 
18, 1913, withdraws the orders issued on May 18 and 21, 1912, con- 
cerning the receiving and clearing of shipping on the Atlantic coast 
and of passengers leaving that coast. This leaves the old regulations 
in effect. A boarding and day SCHOOL FOR WOMEN has been 
established at Granada under the name of ‘‘Colegio de Maria Auxil- 
iadora.’’ The equipment for the school was purchased in the United 
States. At a recent session of the Congress of Nicaragua Sr. 
Salvador Chamorro was elected FIRST DESIGNATE to the presi- 
dency of the Republic, and Sr. Narciso Lacayo was chosen second 
- designate. The National Legislative Assembly has passed a law 
providing for the PAVING of the streets of the central zone of the 
city of Managua. Owners of real property in the zone referred to 
are to be charged paving taxes at the rate of 40 centavos per linear 
meter of frontage, and the proceeds of the vehicle tax are to be used 
for paving purposes.——An order of the treasury department pro- 
vides that until a new issue of domestic and foreign postage stamps 
is placed on sale the old issues of stamps, after being restamped, 
shall be accepted for domestic and foreign postage in every part of 
the Republic. The same order provides for the circulation and 
exchange of the old issue of postal cards and stamped envelopes. 
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Press reports state that E. Brautigam & Co. propose to establish a 
large SUGAR cane plantation and erect a refinery in the neighbor- 
hood of Laguna de Perlas, on the Atlantic coast. It is understood 
that American capital is interested in the enterprise and that experts 
will be employed in superintending every branch of the business, so 
as to make the venture a paying proposition. A law has been passed 





by the Congress of Nicaragua creating the new judicial district of 
Acoyapa, with jurisdiction over that city and the towns of San 
Miguelito, Morrito, San Pedro, and Santo Tomas. 





The department of fomento of the Government of Panama has 
contracted with John H. Lloyd for the material and labor necessary 
for the electric installation and other accessories for the WHARF 
MARKET in the city of Panama, including wiring, piping, switch- 
boards, Maza lamps, etc., the work to be done under the supervision 
and with the approval of the city engineer. The Government of 
Panama has granted a concession to R. W. Hebard for a period of 
25 years to use the public highways, that is to say, streets, parks, and 
roads, for the purpose of establishing and operating an electric 
LIGHT AND POWER plant in the city of Panama. During the 
term of the concession the plant and accessories are free from federal] 
and municipal taxes. The concessionaire agrees to furnish the 
municipality of Panama with electric light at the rate of 16 balboas 
per month for each are light, 1.40 balboas for éach incandescent light 
of 16 candlepower, and current for public buildings at 0.12 of a balboa 
per kilowatt hour. The charge for electric current to private parties 
must not exceed 0.16 of a balboa per kilowatt hour. Work on the 
plant must be commenced within six months and completed within 
one year thereafter. The concessionaire agrees to give the Govern- 
ment 2 per cent of the gross receipts of the enterprise. Natives of 
Panama are to be given the preference in selecting workmen for 
carrying on the operations of the plant.——The President of Panama 
has appointed the following persons governors of the different Prov- 
inces: Francisco A. Mata, governor of the Province of Panama; 
Ruben S. Arcia, Province of Colon; Pacifico Melendez P., Bocas del 
Toro; Alfredo Patifio, Cocle; Alquilino Gilberto Vega, Veraguas; 
Modesto Moreno, Los Santos, and Gerardo Herrera, governor of the 
Province of Chiriqui. The Central and South American CABLE 
Co. has placed its cables in the city of Panama and in parts of the 
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Canal Zone, in subterranean conduits. The ad referendum 
COPYRIGHT CONVENTION, celebrated in the city of Panama on 
July 26, 1912, between the representatives of the Governments of 
Panama and Spain, has been approved by the National Assembly and 
was promulgated by President Belisario Porras on April 30, 1913. 
The convention is for a period of six years and will continue in force 
thereafter until one of the high contracting parties formally termi- 
nates it in the manner provided for in the instrument. Under this 
convention authors and translators of literary, scientific, and artistic 
works are given, for a period of 30 years, the same rights in the 
respective nations as they enjoy in their own countries. Authors in 
the respective countries have the exclusive right in the other country 
to the translation of their own works during the period the convention 
is in force. The Gaceta Oficial of May 15 publishes a reprint in 
Spanish of the laws governing SANITATION and construction in the 
cities of Colon and Panama contained in the rules and regulations 
submitted to the Panaman Government by the Isthmian Canal 
Sanitary Commission. 








Through the courtesy of Sr. Don Hector Velasquez, minister of 
Paraguay in Washington, the Montaiy BULLETIN has been furnished 
with the following interesting data: The BANK of Spain and 
America of Buenos Aires opened a branch at Asuncion on July 2 





last. The Bank of the Republic at Asuncion has established a 
branch in the city of Encarnacion. Sr. Ernesto Eguzquiza, who 
was formerly chief of the President’s office, has been appointed 
MAYOR of the city of Asuncion. Sr. Walter H. Bertrand has 
been appointed CONSUL of Denmark at Asuncion.——A WIRELESS 
telegraph station has been successfully installed at Cerro de Lambare, 
one of the suburbs of the capital, thereby placing Asuncion in com- 
munication with the wireless telegraph system of the Argentine 
Republic. The electric TRAMWAYS have commenced operations 
in Asuncion. The large BARRACKS now being constructed 
according to the most approved sanitary methods at Paraguari 
for the second military zone will soon be completed. The officers 
and experts contracted in Chile for the organization of the FLEET 
have arrived at Asuncion. A consumers’ COOPERATIVE 
SOCIETY with a capital of 1,500,000 pesos national money has 
been organized in Asuncion——The additional protocol to the 
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TREATY of extradition now in force between Great Britain and 
Paraguay was to have been signed in Asuncion early in July last. 
The general REVENUES of the Government are increasing. Data 
collected by the Treasury Department show that at the close of the 
year they will exceed 70,000,000 pesos. During the months of 
May and June last the Agricultural Bank made loans to farmers 
ageregating 150,000 pesos. These loans run for five years and bear 
6 per cent interest annually. In September, 1913, the GOVERN- 
MENT VESSELS Manuel, Independencia, Ludovico, and Inbertad 
will be sold at public auction. The bases of the sales, respectively, 
are: 80,000, 60,000, 60,000, and 20,000 pesos gold. Sr. Severiano 
Zubizarreta has been appointed director general of posts and tele- 
graphs. In accordance with a decree of July 3 last, Col. Patricio 
A. Escobar has been appointed minister of war and marine. 
The MUNICIPAL BAKERY in the city of Asuncion is doing a large 
business direct with the consumer at prices much lower than was 
formerly charged for the same articles by private dealers and bak- 
eres. The Government of Paraguay has ordered 15,000,000 
1-cent internal revenue stamps printed in Asuncion. Delarenzi 
& Co. are soon to place in operation a large LAUNDRY in the federal 
capital. The laundry will be equipped with the latest machinery, 
and up-to-date methods are to be used in conducting the business. 
The Agricultural Bank has been authorized by the Government of 
Paraguay to place in circulation, as the needs of commerce may 
require, the BANK NOTES recently received from abroad, and to 
- receive bids for the coining of 3,000,000 pieces of nickel of the denom- 
ination of 10 centavos, and 2,000,000 of the denomination, of 20 
centavos. The consul general of Paraguay in London reports that 
of the PARAGUAYAN STUDENTS holding Government scholarships 
in England, one is studying architecture, another science, another 
sanitary engineering, and another agriculture. The gross receipts 
of the Paraguay Central Railway during the second half of 1912 
amounted to £71,289, and the gross expenditures to £41,017, or a net 
income during the period referred to of £30,272. A PAMPHLET 
in Spanish entitled ‘‘Apuntes Relativos al Porvenir de la Agriculiura 
y de la Ganaderia en ei Paraguay” (Information concerning the 
future of agriculture and stock raising in Paraguay) has been sent 
to the Paraguayan consulates in Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Dresden, 
Barcelona, and Rome for distribution to prospective investors and 
emigrants. The consul general of Paraguay in Berlin has been 
requested to contract for a number of German military officers for 
use as INSTRUCTORS in the Paraguayan army. Press reports 
state that. the Governments of Paraguay and the United States have 
signed an EXTRADITION TREATY. 


















































The STEAMER “IQUITOS” of the Peruvian Line was formally 
delivered to the Government on May 12 last. This vessel is at pres- 
ent to be used in the trade between Peru and Chile, and its first cargo 
consisted of sugar loaded at Huancchaco to be transported to Chilean 
ports. The Government of Peru has accepted the proposal of the 
Lima WATER WORKS company to take over the plant and all 
accessories, including the property called “Chacarilla de Otero,” for 
the sum of £69,700. The commission appointed to appraise the prop- 
erty valued it, approximately, at £68,536. The municipality of 
Chorrillos, a beautiful suburban town on the Pacific Ocean near 
Lima, has contracted a LOAN of £8,000 for public improvements. 
Plans are being made to inaugurate the AVIATION SCHOOL of the 
Government of Peru near Lima on September 24, 1913, the anniver- 
sary of President Bulinghurst’s advent to the presidency of the re- 
public. Sr. Montero, an experienced aviator, is to be director of the 
school, and will place at the disposal of the advanced students his 
Bleriot monoplane, the operation of which brought him into promi- 
nence in aviation circles in France and the United States. Gen. 
_ Muniz is president of the aviation league. Dr. Carlos Wiesse has 
recently been conducting students of the University of San Marcos 
in Lima to the huacas or ancient burying grounds and other historic 
ruins of the Inca and pre-Inca periods in the vicinity of the federal 
capital. Interesting talks explaining these ruins, their formation, and 
the history of their builders, as far as it is known, were given on the 
ground to the students by Prof. Wiesse. Dr. Albert A. Giesecke, 
dean of the University of Cuzco, has, with the cooperation of the 
students of the University, taken a census of the province and city of 
Cuzco. This data shows that the province of Cuzco has 26,939 inhab- 
itants, of which 14,698 are males and 12,241 females. One of the 
inhabitants was found to be 150 years old, another 120 years, two 
110 years, one 109 years, one 108 years, one 101 years, and sixteen 100 
years. Of the total population 7,745 could read and write. In 
response to the request of the chairman of the executive committee 
of the Fifth Latin American and the Sixth Pan American MEDICAL 
CONGRESS to be held in Lima, the President has issued a decree 
providing for the return of duties collected on articles imported for 
exhibition purposes connected with this congress when said articles 
are reexported within 30 days from the expiration of the exposi- 
tion. The official newspaper of Peru publishes a law declaring the 
verses and music of the NATIONAL HYMN, the former from the pen 
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of the Ulustrious poet José de la Torre Ugarte and the latter composed 
by José Bernardo Alcedo, and adopted as such in 1821 by the Supreme 
Government to be the official hymn of the republic. In public cel¢- 
brations and official acts no other hymn shall be played as the national 
anthem of the country. The three copies filed in the department of 
Government, referred to in decree 24th of May, 1901, are to be de- 
posited as follows in Lima: One in the Historical Museum, another in 
the National Library, and a third in the department of War and 
Marine. The hymn consists of six verses and a chorus. An over- 
land trip was recently made from LIMA to IQUITOS by Mesones 
Muro in 10 days. Father Francisco Irazola, of the Ucayali mission, 
who has done a great deal of exploring in Peru, now proposes to make 
the journey in seven days. 








Statistics compiled by Sr. José Alfaro Moran, consul general of the 
Republic of Salvador in New York, show that the EXPORTS from 
the port of New York to Salvador during the second quarter of the 
present year consisted of 27,663 packages of merchandise, weighing 
1,717,705 kilos, valued at $404,566.04 American gold. The totals for 
each port were as follows: Acajutla, 13,988 packages, weighing 
796,342 kilos, valued at $203,470.79; La Union, 11,183 packages, 
weighing 783,204 kilos, valued at $146,387.81; La Libertad, 1,509 
packages, weighing 83,750 kilos, valued at $47,117.64, and El Tri- 
unfo, 983 packages, weighing 54,409 kilos, valued at $7,529.80. 
The principal shipments, according to value, during the three months 
referred to were as follows: Prepared hides, $54,699.34; mining ma- 
chinery and supplies, $48,528.94; cotton goods, $43,506.38; chemical 
and pharmaceutical products, $34,473.62; railway material, $31,321.30; 
sewing machines, $30,726.33; machinery, $13,009.65; and electrical 
supplies, $12,027.43. The Government of Salvador has granted 
Emilio Mosonyi, an Austrian subject resident in the city of San Salva- 
dor, the exclusive privilege of boring ARTESIAN WELLS in the Re- — 
public of Salvador for a period of 10 years. Before commencing 
boring operations the concessionaire must make satisfactory arrange- 
ments with the owners of the land. The machinery, accessories, and 
piping necessary for boring wells and maintaining same in operation 
is to be admitted free of duty.. The Government grants a subvention 
of $4,000 gold to the concessionaire, half of which is to be paid on 
beginning operations and the remainder when the concessionaire has 
completed boring and successfully opened up an artesian well. Con- 
tracts made with the Government for boring wells are to be at a 
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discount of 5 per cent from the regular prices. Ten per cent of any 
valuable mineral substance found in boring is to belong to the Gov- 
ernment. At least two wells a year must be bored, and if two years 
elapse without any well having been bored by the concessionaire the 
concession is forfeited. The secretary of agriculture of the Goy- 
ernment of Salvador is taking an active part in the encouragement of 
the cultivation of the maguey, or CENTURY PLANT, in the depart- 
ments of the Republic suitable for the growth of the agaves and in the 
establishment of factories for the preparation of the fiber produced 
by these plants. Conferences to discuss plans that will interest a 
large number of agriculturists on the subject have recently been held, 
and much valuable and practical information has been gathered for 
use in propaganda work throughout the country. The NATIONAL 
THEATER, under construction in the city of San Salvador by Eng. 
Kugenio Crepiat, is being rapidly constructed, and it is expected that 
the building will be completed and ready for the decorators in Sep- 
tember, 1914. A Government commission in charge of B. McIn- 
tire and E. Bermudez is investigating the Lempa River in order to 
determine its value to adjoining lands for irrigation purposes. An 
English engineering firm recently reported upon the utilization of the 
Lempa cascades for the production of electric light and power. These 
falls have a plunge of 30 meters and are capable of generating great 
power. A report from San Miguel states that a valuable GOLD 
MINE is known to exist on the sides of the Conchagua volcano. 
Baldomero Francesh y Folch has been appointed professor of arbori- 
culture and floriculture in the Government AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. A monthly SUBVENTION of 250 pesos has been granted 
by the Federal Government to the National Society of Agriculture for | 
stock raising and industries. The contract for PAVING the streets 
of the city of San Salvador was signed by Pearson & Son on May 26 
last——Steps have been taken for the establishment of a military 
AVIATION SCHOOL in the Republic of San Salvador. Rafael 
Maldonado, a Salvadorian aviator who has recently been in the 
United States, is interested in the project. Dr. Juan C. Segovia, 
who has made a detailed study abroad of the treatment of hydro- 
phobia, proposes to establish a HYDROPHOBIA INSTITUTE in 
. the city of San Salvador. 





























A recent MESSAGE of President José Batlle y Ordonez to the 
general assembly was accompanied by a bill concerning the organiza- 
tion of popular credit on the basis of cooperation and reciprocity. 
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The bill provides that as soon as the paid-up capital of the Bank of © 
the Republic has reached $20,000,000 there shall be set aside the 
sum of $500,000 the first year, which amount may be increased later 
if necessary, to stimulate popular credit—that iso say, credit granted 
to artisans, laborers, employees, owners of small industries, and 
tradesmen, to be used principally in the establishment and develop- 
ment of cooperative societies of production and consumption by 
means of ‘‘Cajas populares” (popular banks) and for the industrial 
habilitation of competent workmen who have sufficient capital to 
operate on their own account. The bank under specified conditions 
and for certain purposes will loan money for cooperative building - 
and for use in supply and production, the bill being intended to 
extend the benefits of credit to persons unable to obtain funds from 
the regular banks. Attention is called to the rapid increase of depos- 
its in the savings departments and banks of Montevideo. In 1908 
there were 16,561 depositors with $9,083,099 deposited, and an aver- 
age of $548 each, as compared with 39,039 depositors with $17,539,186 
deposited, or an average of $448 per depositor in 1912. The 
CUSTOMS RECEIPTS of the Government of Uruguay for the month 
of April, 1913, amounted to $1,651,759.49. The total customs reve- 
nues for the 10 months from July to April of the fiscal year 1912-13 
were $15,771,809, as compared with $14,203,652 for the same period 
of the previous fiscal year. A decree has been issued modifying 
the decree of September 12, 1912, concerning the area to be expro- 
priated in connection with the building of the new GOVERNMENT 
PALACE, and providing for taking 9 blocks instead of 22, as 
originally planned. The modification will enable the building to be 
erected at a cost of 2,000,000 pesos, approximately, instead of 
4,000,000 or 5,000,000, as originally planned. The President of 
Uruguay has signed a decree providing for the establishment of a 
special COMMERCIAL SECTION in the department of foreign rela- 
tions of the Government of Uruguay in Montevideo. Some of the 
duties of the new section will be to study and formulate commercial 
treaties, compile reports, maintain a consulting library on port regu- 
lations, customs tariffs, navigation laws, etc., furnish information to 
commercial agents at home and abroad, supply industrial and trade 
data for propaganda work, and publish industrial and commercial 
information. On May 2, 1913, the INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF AGRICULTURAL DEFENSE held its inaugural 
meeting in University Hall in the City of Montevideo. The follow- 
ing delegates were in attendance: Enrique B. Moreno and Jose M. 
Huergo, Argentina; Marcial Martinez de Ferrari, Maximiliano del 
Campo, and Carlos Camacho, Chile; Matias Alonso Criado, Ecuador; 
Luis Abente Haedo and Moises J. Bertoni, Paraguay; E. de Queiros 
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Matoso, Carlos Moreira, and Andres Montblanc, Brazil; and Dr. Edu- 
ardo Acevedo, Roberto Sundberg, and Jaime Maimo, Uruguay. Dr. 
Jose Romeu, Secretary of Foreign Relations, and Dr. Jose Ramasso, 
Secretary of Industries of the Government of Uruguay, were elected 
honorary presidents, and the diplomatic delegates of Chile, Argen- 
tina, and Uruguay were elected chairmen of the conference. The 
conference adjourned on May 10 after approving two conventions— 
one concerning the defense against locusts, signed by Bolivia, Para- 
guay, Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay, and another relating to 
other plagues and the exports and imports of vegetables, to which, 
in addition to the countries named in the foregoing, Peru, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, and Chile were parties. The next conference is to 
meet in Buenos Aires on a date satisfactory to the Argentine Goy- 
ernment, to be selected later. A permanent international office was 
established in Montevideo in charge of an agricultural engineer to be 
appointed by the Government of Uruguay and the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the countries in interest accredited near the Govern- 
ment of Uruguay. Other South American countries were invited to 
become parties to the conventions. 


* 





The BUDGET of the Republic of Venezuela for the fiscal year 
beginning July, 1913, and ending June 30, 1914, estimates the reve- 
nues at 52,227,930 bolivares, made up of the following items: Import 
duties and taxes, 35,520,420; tax on liquors, 3,200,000; stamped 
paper for cigarettes, 4,560,000; wharves, 4,000,000; stamps, 1,440,000; 
and sundry revenues, 3,507,510 bolivares. The expenditures are 
estimated, in bolivares, as follows: Department of home government 
(interior), 12,541,467.02; foreign relations, 1,339,573.79; treasury, 
13,825,366.60; war and marine, 10,941,743.75; fomento (encourage- 
ment), 4,453,928; public works, 4,287,760; public instruction, 4,338,- 





TION LAW of the Republic of Venezuela provides that any foreigner 
who has resided at least one year in the country is entitled to apply 
for naturalization papers. Foreigners who wish to become Vene- 
zuelan citizens must make application through the department of 
home government (interior) to the President of the Republic, or 
through the governor of the State or Territory in which the applicant 
resides. Applicants must be over 21 years of age, must state their 
occupation or profession, and if married and having minor children 
the number of same. If the application is granted a certificate of 
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naturalization will be issued to the applicant through the depart- 
ment of foreign relations. The Venezuelan Senate has ordered 
placed in a prominent place in the Hall of Sessions of that body, mm 
memory of the HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY of the meeting of 
the first congress, a copy of the celebrated oil painting by Tovar y 
Tovar representing the first congress of the Republic in the act of 
signing the declaration of independence of Venezuela. In 1912 
the maritime ports of Venezuela registered 31,769 incoming and 
26,589 outgoing PASSENGERS. The department of fomento and 
public works has contracted with Dr. Luis Pio Herrera for the instal-- 
lation of a factory containing modern machinery for the.working of 
hennequen and other industrial FIBROUS PLANTS grown and 
found in the country. The concessionaire proposes to give special 
attention to the exploitation of plants of the agave family. The 
Government of Venezuela has authorized Antonio Aranguren to 
transfer his concession of February 28, 1907, for the exploitation of 
MINES in the districts of Maracaibo and Bolivar, State of Zulia, to 
a London corporation entitled ‘“‘“Venezuelan oil concessions.” Per- 
mission has likewise been granted to Carlos Leon to dispose of his 
interest in a number of copper mines in the district of Bolivar, State 
of Yaracuay, to the Cumaragua Mining Co. Gen. Paulino Torres 
has been authorized to construct a TRAIL for the use of pack animals 
between the port of Cariaco, capital of the district of Rivero, State 
of Sucre, and the municipality of Santa Maria in the same district. 
The sum of 16,000 bolivares has been placed at the disposal of Gen. 
Torres with which to begin this work. A recent executive decree 
provides for the repair of the CART ROAD between Villa de Cura 
and San Juan de los Morros, the construction of a new road 
between the latter place, via Uverito, Maniadero, and Carita, to the 
Parapara highway, and the repair of the latter road as far as Cala- 
_ bozo. The department of foreign relations has settled the CLAIM 

of the Carenero Railway & Navigation Co., a French corporation, 
by the payment of 300,000 bolivares. The Venezuelan Govern- 
ment, through the department of fomento, has prohibited the exploi- 
tation of pendare trees without authorization to exploit the balata 
or RUBBER producing forests. The department of fomento of 
the Government of Venezuela is conducting an investigation of the 
BANANA pest which is injuring banana plantations in certain dis- 
tricts of the Republic, and will take steps to combat and prevent the 
spread of the disease. The Congress of Venezuela has ratified the 
PROTOCOL signed at Caracas on February 11, 1913, between the 
representatives of the Governments of France and of Venezuela, and 
President Gomez has duly promulgated the same. 
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ANAMA has begun seriously a project for developing the 
fertile interior of the country. In accordance with the 
contract entered into recently by President Porras with the 
North American firm of engineers and contractors, H. W. 

Hebard & Co., engineering parties have been organized to make 
investigations and to report upon a series of projects for short railways 
connecting various ports on the Pacific side of the Isthmus with the 
fertile lands of the interior, and for water storage basins for the devel- 
opment of electricity to run the railways, and for irrigating the broad 
llanos which parch into sterility during January, February, March, 
and April of each year. ; 

Previous railway projects in Panama have all revolved around the 
once popular scheme of connecting David, near the Costa Rica 
border, with the city of Panama, a railroad that would run half the 
length of the Republic and parallel the already existing water route. 
This would form a lnk in the projected North and South America 
line. It is probable that this project would have been entered upon 
two years ago if the bids for its construction were not considered 
exorbitant. It has been officially ascertained that no objection exists 
on the part of the United States to railroads that do not come within 
15 miles of the canal and those now projected will not come that close. 

A railroad from David, the largest town of Chiriqui and third in the 
Republic, to Boquete, a valley at the foot of Chiriqui Voleano, with 
the attendant harbor improvement and water storage, will be the 











1By J. O. Collins. 
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MARKET BOATS AT WHARF, PANAMA CITY, PANAMA. 


The steamers engaged in the coast trade carry very little garden products. Sailboats are the chief factors 
in bringing truck farming products to market. 





SEASIDE VILLAGE IN LOS SANTOS, PANAMA. 


Over half the garden vegetables sold in Panama are carried from Los Santos in small sailboats, the hulls 
of which are hewn out of hardwood trees. 





A PARADE IN THE INTERIOR OF PANAMA. 


All the residents of the rural districts are good horsemen. Journeys of 30 to 50 miles a day are not at all 
infrequent. 
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first of the projects taken up. The port of David is at the head of an 
estuary 10 miles long, separated from the open sea by sand bars that 
make it impossible for ships drawing more than 5 feet of water to 
enter except at high tide. If it is possible to do this without con- 
tinuous dredging, it is planned to open a channel that will be navigable 
at all times. 

The railroad from the port to Boquete will be about 50 miles long 
and will run across a broad tableland cut by four large and a dozen 
small streams. For half the distance it will run over level Ianos, 
and there will be little grading. About 15 miles of it, however, will be 
in the foothills and many difficulties will be encountered. 

Boquete is a valley set between two ranges of hills, the southern 
about 4,800 feet high at its lowest pass, and the northern, the voleano 
itself, which rises 1,000 feet above sea level. Scaling the ridge that 
lies in front of the valley will be a difficult feat, because the natural 
grades now followed by the cart road are as high as 10 per cent, and 
few opportunities for reaching the pass are presented by the rugged 
contour of the mountain side. Bridging the larger rivers will also 
be a difficult and expensive enterprise. 

Another costly part of the project will be the erection of a dam to 
hold back the water of one of the large rivers. Yet this is a necessary 
part of the project, because the country through which the railroad 
will run is barren and will remain so until water is supplied for the 
dry months. There is a region 20 miles across that is so swept by the 
winds that blow down from the mountains that no vegetation grows 
there and even irrigation may not make this productive. 

At the farther or northern end of the line is the fertile valley of 
Boquete, known throughout Panama as the garden of the Republic. 
In fact, it is a beautiful spot, girt with mountains, with a river boiling 
through it and a semitropical climate. But it is not over 20 miles in 
area, the products are few, and the opportunity for expansion is 
not great. The chief products at present are coffee, now selling by 
the quintal at 18 cents gold a pound, and cattle, which bring $20 a 
head. 3 

Boquete was first settled by Americans and Germans who were 
diverted from the ‘‘ gold rush” in the fifties, and their descendants and 
afew immigrants have continued to develop the valley slowly until the 
present time, always held back by the lack of proper transportation 
facilities between Chiriqui and Panama. It is said that this will 
become a very rich colony as soon as the railroad is built. More 
certainly prosperous seems to be the future of the fertile fields along 
the rivers adjacent to the railroad, where cattle can be raised without 
much effort, and there is also an opportunity for the cultivation of 
sugar cane, cacao, and other crops that will not grow readily in the 
highlands. 
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RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION IN PANAMA. 


Newrailroad lines, inconstruction and in project, together with the opening up of good roadsand highways, 
combine to make Panama an attractive field for agricultural development. 





ROAD BUILDING IN PANAMA. 


In the interior country as well as in the larger coastal towns highway construction is actively progressing. 
The road shown is the extension of the highway from Chepo to Panama City. 
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Another part of the project is to connect the port of Aguadulce in 
Cocle with Santiago, the provincial seat of Veraguas; and Santiago 
in turn with Puerto Mutis, which is at the head of navigation on the 
splendid natural harbor, Montijo Bay. 

There is a good wharf at Aguadulee, but the sand bar across the 
mouth of the estuary makes it impossible for even the light-draft 
ships of the coasting trade to enter except between mean and high 
tide. It is not likely that any effort will be made to dredge a channel 
through this bar, because it is‘so situated with reference to the open 
sea that another bar would form almost immediately. Jetty building 
would be too expensive at this time. A reconnoissance survey for a 
railway connecting Aguadulce with Santiago has already been made. 
A line along the present trail, across the hills at La Divisa, is about 
35 miles long, and the only difficult pieces of construction would be 
encountered in crossing the divide and bridging the Rio Santa 
Maria. 

Water storage for power and irrigation could be effected either 
on the Rio Grande in Cocle or on the Rio Santa Maria in Veraguas 
or on both without great expense. Every dry season Cocle suffers 
from lack of water, and in 1912 the drought was so intense that cattle 
died of thirst in the fields. Five miles inland from the coast a fertile 
Jlano begins and continues from 10 to 20 miles, to the foothills of the 
cordillera. Irrigation would make this Province, which lies within 
10 hours of Panama City by steamship, a fertile and productive 
market garden. A measure introduced in the National Assembly 
last year for a scheme of irrigation has been merged in the greater 
project now being investigated. 

The project for a railway from Santiago to Puerto Mutis is not 
likely to be undertaken at once, because Montijo Bay is entered only 
after a voyage of a day from Panama, since ships must round the 
southern peninsula formed by Los Santos and Veraguas. The dis- 
tance between the two towns is only 25 miles, and the location would 
be an easy one, following the course of the Rios San Pedro and 
Martin Grande. Only one large bridge need be built, spanning the 
Rio San Pedro. 

Easier in every way than the two projects referred to above is that 
for a railway from the port of Los Santos to Macarracas, both towns 
in the Province of Los Santos. This would be about 30 miles in 
length, and would require little difficult construction, since the grade 
is natural, along the course of the Rio Villa the entire distance. There 
would be only one large bridge, that over the Rio Estibana. Either 
the Villa or Estibana affords good storage reservoir sites. 

Collateral to the railway projects is the construction of good trails 
or highways to connect with the railroads. Almost all of the trans- 
portation in Panama to-day is by means of pack animals capable of 





RUNNING A LINE FORFA RAILROAD THROUGH A PANAMA JUNGLE. 


Wild jungle lands are rapidly giving place to solid roadbeds and railroad tracks under the steady work 
of surveyors and engineers. In many places the growth of trees and bushes is so thick that half a 
dozen machetemen accompany each surveyor to cut pathways. The above illustration shows a 
survey party in Chiriqui. Parties make headquarters at a native village and pack their supplies 
for a week’s camp on the backs of laborers. 
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carrying not over 200 pounds. This is likely to continue the favored 
means of transportation until such a system of roads has been com- 
pleted as will be proof against the heavy rains of eight months of 
every year. Cart roads cost at least $5,000 a mile for proper grading, 
drainage, and metaling, while excellent trails can be constructed for 
a tenth of that amount. Either with trails or cart roads, however, 
substantial bridges must be built. The Government has recognized 
this and, in addition to the highways built from various ports to the 
large towns near by them, it has pushed the construction of bridges 
far in advance of road building. 

But Panama needs, besides railroads, for the development of its 
fertile fields some new blood. It is no disrespect to the present 
inhabitants, nor lack of appreciation of their many charming quali- 
ties, that prompts the statement that in the interior the mass of the 
people can work still more seriously than at present. They live on 
little farms, plant a few fruits and vegetables, raise pigs and chickens 
enough for their own needs, have all the necessities of life, but know 
little of its luxuries. I have broken bread and eaten salt in many 
of these homes, and am frank to confess that the charm of this life is 
not evanescent, but abides. - 

President Porras and his advisers know, none better, that new 
blood must be introduced if permanent development is to follow the 
opening of the interior. Once the country is made accessible they 
plan to induce immigration from Spain, Italy, and Portugal. It was 
hoped at one time that many of the Spanish laborers employed on 
the canal would be shown the advantages of settling in the Republic. 
But these men are largely from the northern section of Spain, and 
prefer a subtropical to a tropical climate. 

Americans with good financial backing will find Panama an attract- 
ive field for agricultural investment, just as several of them already 
have found it. The credit of Panama is good. The whole project 
now under investigation would probably cost not over $5,000,000, 
and the Canal Zone rental alone would pay the bulk of the interest 
on this amount. 
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HOROUGHLY international in scope and truly cosmopolitan 
in spirit and character, the Eighth International Congress 
of Students, which met in the United States, August 29 to 
September 19, 1913, has now passed into history. With- 

out fear of exaggeration it may be stated that it was one of the most 
remarkable international gatherings which has ever assembled any- 
where. Commencing its sessions on Friday, August 29, at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York, the five following days and evenings 
were devoted to the most serious kind of work, the consideration of 
questions affecting the social and economic welfare of students. 
Then came a pleasure trip lasting several weeks, during which time 
the delegates enjoyed a succession of festivities, receptions, and enter- 
tainments. They were brought into personal contact with prominent 
men of local, national, and international fame; they visited cities 
of scenic beauty and historic interest; and they covered in their tour 
visits to Boston, Albany, Ithaca, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Annapolis, Washington, concluding with a week’s 
stay in New York City. 

Though the Congress is over, the results of this gatherig, which 
was made up of the probable future men of affairs, banded together 
for the purpose of developing international contact, mutual under- 
standing, and friendship between students of all nations, regardless 
of racial, religious, or political differences, will act and react as a 
tremendous influence in bringing about a spirit of brotherhood and 
confraternity not alone among the thinking men of the nations of the 
earth, but, as a consequence, among the nations themselves. 

Considered from the standpoint of internationalism, it is difficult 
to conceive a congress more representative in its constituency than 
that which assembled at Ithaca. Every corner of the universe was 
represented. The bright, enthusiastic, clean-cut, clear-eyed youth 
and manhood of 30 countries, from Europe, Asia, Africa, Central 
America, and South America, came to the United States to partici- 
pate in this conference. The 250 delegates joined forces and pro- 
claimed adherence to the lofty ideals and principles which distin- 
guished the congress. Polyglottic as was the nature of the gathering— 
for no less than 17 different languages were represented—yet there 
stood out in clear contrast and bold relief the unity of purpose and 
the oneness of thought which stirred the hearts of these young men 





1 By Harry O. Sandberg, delegate from the Pan American Union. 
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of many tongues and from many lands—and this ideal was well 
expressed on a large banner which waved over the meeting hall and 
carried the words ‘‘Above All Nations is Humanity.”’ 

Viewed from a student standpoint, a more historic and more event- 
ful congress could not be desired. Everywhere it was received with 
due dignity, elaborate receptions, and enjoyable entertainment. All 
along the route the leaders of Nation, State, and City, paid homage 
and tribute to this group of students representing the future power 
and force of the world; the coming leaders of thought and action; 
the men who, perhaps, in the next generation, will wield the destinies 
of their respective lands; the men who must be counted upon to 
preach peace and good will in their respective countries. 

Especially for Pan America was this congress a triumph. First 
of all, never before had so many countries of Central and South 
America sent delegates to an international student congress. The 
fact that such large numbers were sent to this congress held in the 
United States of America was indeed significant of the desire to still 
stronger cement the relations between the Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. Secondly, the representatives who came made a splen- 
did impression upon the other delegates present. Furthermore, they 
presented papers which evidenced careful thought and preparation. 
Again, their participation in the discussions and debates revealed 
keenness and breadth of intellect of a high order, while their easy 
oratory and eloquence was a subject of favorable comment at all 
times. In brief, the Latin American delegates were men of high 
stamp and caliber, always courteous and agreeable, of ease and grace, 
and made friends very readily. So delightful companions did these 
young men from the Southern Continent prove themselves, that 
long before the time for choosing the place of the next congress 
arrived there was a well-developed sentiment to honor the Latin 
Americans by selecting one of their capitals. Finally, of historic 
interest to Pan America is the fact that the new constitution of 
‘Corda Fratres”’ was proclaimed with pomp and ceremony from the 
Hall of the Americas of the Pan American Union Building, in the 
presence of the Secretary of State of the United States, a number 
of distinguished diplomats, and a large gathering of prominent official 
and social leaders. However, before dwelling further upon the work 
of the congress and its significance from the standpoint of inter- 
national relations, let us consider briefly the origin and history of 
this movement.! 

Students of all nations have problems, aspirations, and ideals that 
are essentially the same. It is natural, therefore, that they should 
have a desire for contact with men of other nations, who, under dif- 





1See Bulletin, March, 1913, for comprehensive article by Louis P. Lochner, General Secretary of the 
Fédération Internationale des Etudiants. 
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ferent circumstances, have to deal with the same problems and are 
striving to realize the same ideals. That there is a strong desire for 
international intercourse, for the frank exchange of ideas and 
experiences, and for forming international friendships, is shown 
by the enthusiastic manner in which almost all opportunities for 
such contact have been utilized. The many student organizations 
of an international character that are flourishing in the universities 
of the world stand as noble monuments and eloquent witnesses of the 
irresistible desire of students to know their brothers from all over 
the world, in spite of the obstacles of race, language, or religion. 

In the countries embraced in the Pan American Union the desire for 
international contact among the students of the Western Hemisphere 
has manifested itself in the series of notable International Congresses 
of American Students held at Montevideo in 1908, at Buenos Aires 
in 1910, and at Lima, Peru, in 1912. At these congresses the common 
problems of student life were discussed. Special sectional meetings 
for the discussion of problems in the various branches of study were 
also held. 

The various European countries have their distinct student organi- 
zations. In England, for example, the universities have such asso- 
ciations as cosmopolitan clubs, international polity clubs, Anglo- 
American clubs, etc. German institutions of learning number among 
their affiliations the Internationale Studenten Vereine and the Freie 
Studentenschaft. In the United States and Canada the Association 
of Cosmopolitan Clubs have been factors in fostering friendships 
between men of all nations. 

But the most comprehensive of all these student movements is the 
International Federation of Students, ‘‘Corda Fratres” (brothers in 
heart), founded in Italy in 1898, and now grown to an organization of 
world-wide proportions. The principal aim of this federation is ‘to 
support and spread the idea of unity and brotherhood of students.”’ 
It is a central organization, and embraces in its membership the 
principal student movements of Europe, Asia, and North and South 
America. Seven congresses of “Corda Fratres’”’ have been held in 
European cities—this eighth in the United States; and fitting honor 
was paid to the older, yet newer, civilization of Latin America by 
voting the next congress in 1915 to Montevideo, the capital of 
Uruguay. 

It was this eighth congress, held at Cornell University, that marked 
an epochal event in the history of the movement. As already ob- 
served, 30 countries sent representative young men and women, the. 
refined, intellectual products of 60 colleges and universities, some 
officially designated by their governments, others accredited by their 





1 Mention should also be made of the three international congresses of students of Great Colombia 
embracing Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador. The first was held at Bogota in 1910, the second at 
Caracas in 1911, and the third will take place in December of this year at Quito. 





Photograph by Robinson, Ithaca, N. Y. 
OFFICERS OF THE EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF STUDENTS. 


Right to left: George W. Nasmyth, president; Carlos Locsin, chairman, congress committee; Louis P. 
Lochner, secretary. 
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schools of learning, still others delegated by their student organiza- 
tions, while many came on their own accord. The countries present 
were Argentina, Bohemia, Brazil, Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, 
Denmark, Egypt, England, Finland, Germany, Guatemala, Hawaii, 
Hungary, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Peru, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, 
Portugal, Russia, Scotland, Siam, South Africa, Spain, Switzerland, 
the United States of America, and Uruguay. 

That this congress should have met within the classic grounds of 
Cornell University was also peculiarly fitting for several reasons. 
First, here was planted the cosmopolitan spirit which has branched 
forth so vigorously into the other great colleges. Secondly, the 
Cosmopolitan Club of Cornell, under whose auspices the congress was 
held, is one of the largest and most powerful in the Association of 
Cosmopolitan Clubs of North America, and is housed in a beautiful 
$50,000 structure. And finally, from a Pan American standpoint, it 
is a matter of interest that the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club was founded 
by an Argentine, Modesto Quiroga, in 1904. 

No description of the congress would be complete without some 
mention, though brief, of the various foreign delegations. It is, 
indeed, a matter of regret that the limits of this article will not 
permit a detailed account of the personnel of these visitors.. Never- 
theless, it is impossible to pass this point without a word of comment 
on the large German delegation. Its characteristic thoroughness, 
force, and reserve constituted a strong element toward the success 
of the congress. Conspicuous in this group were Dr. John Mez, of 
Munich, the president-elect of the next congress, and Dr. Walter A. 
Berendsohn, who headed the Germany study tour to this country. 
From England, N. B. Langdon-Davies, of Cambridge, made his 
presence felt with advanced and decisive views on international 
relationship: Mrs. Beatrice Mekota, one of the Bohemian delagates, 
won many friends by her charming manner and progressive ideas. 
Baron Zoltan de Hindy, of Budapest, Hungary, gave freely of his 
experiences at previous student congresses. Italy, the home of the 
“Corda Fratres”” movement, was ably represented by Prof. Ray- 
mondo Falci, the editor of the Corda Fratres Review, and the genial, 
warm-hearted Mario Marini, Francisco D’Ambrossia, and others. 
The great uplift work which the students of Russia and Finland 
are domg in their respective countries was emphasized by Dr. Alex- 
ander L. Trachtenberg, of Yale, the Russian delegate, and Dr. Henry 
Hartman, of Finland. Dr. Alfred Knapp, of Zurich, brought to the 
congress the cordial greetings from Switzerland; and Count San 
Esteban, of the Spanish Legation, visited the sessions in behalf of 
the students of Spain. From the Orient the young republic of China 
had many delegates present, with Dr. Suh Hu, president of the 
Cornell Cosmopolitan Club, as leader; in Juiji G. Kasai the Japanese 
nation had an able spokesman. 





THE ARGENTINE DELEGATION. 


Seated left to right: Julio A. Cores; Alberto Vihas, chairman; Arturo Capdevila. Standing left to right 
Braulio de Ipola; Diego Molinari. 





THE BRAZILIAN DELEGATION. 


Seated left to right: Antonio Carlos de P. Souza; Paulo Buarque de Macedo; Francisco Freire de Carvalho 
Hon. Andrew D. White; Alvaro de Carvalho, chairman; Plinio de Lima. Standing left to right: José 
Martins de Andrade; Dario Rodrigues Gongalves; Alvaro Pompeia. 
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It was, however, the pleasure and privilege of the writer to be 
almost constantly in close association with the delegates from Latin 
America. These intelligent, practical, and courteous young men 
added much strength to the congress, and attracted the attention of 
the other delegates to the wonderfully progressive countries which 
they represented. 

From Argentina came a special delegation of five members with 
Alberto Vifias, president, and Julio A. Cores, from Buenos Aires; 
the students of the University of Cordoba were represented by Arturo 
Capdevila and Diego Molinari; Braulio de Ipola was representa- 
tive from the University of La Plata. Brazil delegated Alvaro de 
Carvalho and Francisco Freire de Carvalho, both of the medical 
school of Bahia. Chile was represented by César Zelaya, who is con- 
ducting special investigations in the United States for his country, 
and by Luis Ossa Lorca, who is also studying here. John A. Bonilla 
was the sole representative of the Republic of Colombia; the student 
association of the University of Habana, Cuba, was represented by 
Bernardo Latour, of the law school, and by Luis A. Baralt, jr., of the 
department of letters and science; from Guatemala came Francisco 
Galvez Portocarrero, representing the law faculty of the University 
of Guatemala, and Angel Arturo Rivera, of the medical faculty. A 
special resolution of the congress empowered these two delegates to 
lead the work of extending the ‘‘Corda Fratres”” movement in Central 
America. Emilio Guizar, jr., a student from Mexico at Cornell 
University, represented his country at the congress. Peru accredited 
to the congress Dr. H. Fernandez Davila, president, Federico Basa- 
dre G., Juan A. Armas, Pedro E. Orozco, Arnaldo Veles, Carlos 
Peralta, and Manuel Ochoa. The Philippines were represented by 
Carlos L. Loesin, a student of Cornell and chairman of the congress 
committee; Porto Rico designated Miguel A. Munoz, secretary-elect 
of the next congress, and Heliodoro Blanco Morales. Uruguay had 
as its delegates Washington Escudero, Romeo Bacigalupi, and 
Dionisio Garmendia, the delegation which gained the good will of 
all and carried off the next congress to their country. In some 
instances additional delegates had been designated to those listed 
above, but for various reasons they were unable to attend. A number 
of other young Latin Americans pursuing studies in local colleges 
also participated in the activities of the congress, so that the total 
number of South and Central American delegates numbered nearly 50. 

It is not essential at this time to go into an elaborate statement of 
the business transacted and resolutions adopted at Ithaca. These 
will appear in the official report of the proceedings to be published 
by the congress committee at an early date.1_ It is sufficient to say 

1 Copies of the proceedings of the congress and of the souvenir book containing a history of the student 


movement throughout the world can be obtained by addressing the International Bureau of Students, 
40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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that many instructive papers were read by the delegates and inter- 
esting discussions were indulged in. The progress of the student 
movement in different parts of the world was a subject which created 
much interest. It revealed the increasing tendency of college men 
and women of all nations to band themselves together for their 
moral and social improvement, and for the uplift of their peoples and 
countries. The affiliation of the different student clubs with other 
organizations, and the prominence which these leagues attained, 
revealed in a striking manner the desire for better understanding and 
closer associations which existed in these groups. The relation of 
students to community and their influence in raising economic and 
social standards were other points which 
stimulated much thoughtful discussion. 

The adoption of anew constitution at this 
congress was asequence to the unprecedented 
expansion in the ‘‘Corda Fratres” move- 
ment. The broadened law provides for the 
leaguing together of student bodies rather 
than individual students. Another impor- 
tant result of the conference was the estab- 
lishment of an international bureau of stu- 
dents, with temporary headquarters in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. This institution will 
serve as a clearing house of information 
for the students of the world, and will be 
in charge of George W. Nasmyth and Louis 
P. Lochner, the president and secretary, 
respectively, of the eighth congress. Both 
Messrs. Nasmyth and Lochner have for 
many years been identified with student 
organizaticns, have traveled widely in for- 
eign countries, and are thoroughly equipped 
to successfully develop this new project. 
It is also proposed to publish an interna- 
tional students’ magazine which will be 
furnished to all student bodies in the federation and to all student 
publications exchanging with the bureau. 

In addition to the papers by student delegates, the congress had 
the pleasure of listening to inspiring addresses by prominent edu- 
cators. Dr. T. F. Crane, acting president of Cornell University, 
welcomed the delegates on the first day of the gathering, and messages 
of felicitation and good will were read from President Wilson, Secre- 
tary of State Bryan, Director General Barrett, Dr. Gigho-Tos of 
Italy, the founder of ‘Corda Fratres,” and Sr. Modesto Quiroga of 
Argentina, the founder of the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club. Dr. 
John R. Mott, executive secretary of the World’s Student Christian 
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Federation, addressed the Congress on ‘‘The Relation between the 
Corda Fratres Movement and the United World.’ His words of 
encouragement evoked great applause from the visitors. Another 
address of a nature to animate the congress in its efforts to develop 
international peace and amity was delivered by Dr. Edwin D. Mead, 
director of the World Peace Foundation. Dr. Mead spoke on ‘‘The 
Scholar and the United World.” Dr. Andrew D. White, the first 
president of Cornell, and one of the foremost peace advocates of the 
world, who had just returned from the dedication exercises of The 
Hague Palace of Peace, 
tendered a reception to 
the delegates. He also 
delivered an illuminating 
address on ‘‘The Hague 
Conference, Past, Present, 
and Future.” The United 
States Commissioner of 
Education, Hon. Philander 
P. Claxton, graced the 
congress with his presence 
and spoke cheering words 
of welcome to the visiting 
students. 

Only one who was present 
at the congress and ob- 
served the earnest faces of 
those young college men 
and women, and listened to 
the deliberations and de- 
bates, can appreciate the 
deep seriousness of purpose 
which characterized this 

DELEGATES FROM PORTO RICO. gathering. Onlysucha one 

Left to right: peste Sy ai ebes sabe teran; Heliodoro e@gn understand that quick- 
ening enthusiasm which 

dominated the congress and which was responsible for the outbursts 
of cheers and applause that rang out time and again as some delegate 
uttered a phrase or sentence evidencing a desire to draw into closer 
sympathy the students of his country with those of the rest of the 
world, or the people of his land with the peoples of other lands. While 
the purpose of the congress was mainly to devise and create means by 
which closer international contact, mutual understanding, and friend- 
ship might be produced between students of all nations, yet reduced to 
its final analysis the congress was in a broad sense an international 
peace meeting composed of a younger generation. No matter what 
question was discussed, or from what standpoint, consciously or 








DELEGATES FROM CHILE. 


Left to right: César Zelaya,chairman; Luis Ossa L. 





DELEGATES FROM URUGUAY. 


Left to right: Romeo Bacigalupi; Washington Escudero, chairman; Dionisio Garmendia. 
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unconsciously the impelling thought reflected the basic elements of 
good understanding and closer relationship. 

Seldom wes the true significance of the term “good understand- 
ing’’ more clearly revealed than at these sessions. ‘‘Good under- 
standing”? has indeed been too frequently used without a proper 
appreciation of its real meaning. It means more than a perfunctory 
friendship between peoples of different lands; it connotes more than 
a superficial understanding of the natures and customs of different 
countries; the meaning of the term conveys more than a mere 
mental concept. Genuine good understanding springs from the 
heart; it is the result of mingled feelings of appreciation and sym- 
pathy toward fellow man regardless of race, color, or religion. Such 
good understanding can only come when the mind and heart combine 
to judge a stranger not by one’s own standards and customs, but 
by a proper consideration of the standards and customs of the 
stranger; not by the words and external acts of the stranger, but 
by an analysis of the motives and impulses which direct the stranger. 
The interpretation of this term embodies a sympathetic under- 
standing of his viewpoint, and of the different environments, tradi- 
tions, customs, and standards under which he has lived and which 
differ in various parts of the world. Above all, good understanding 
means fair and just understanding. When that day will have 
arrived when it shall be considered unjust to judge other people 
entirely by one’s own standards, then a solid basis can be estab- 
lished for universal peace and brotherhood between the peoples and 
nations of the earth. 

While at Ithaca the delegates were afforded every opportunity to 
meet each other and become better acquainted. The meals were 
served in the spacious dining hall of Sage College, and at the numer- 
ous round tables sat truly cosmopolitan groups, sometimes as 
many as six different countries being represented at a table. Ex- 
cursions to inviting parks along the picturesque Lake Cayuga brought 
the congress into further social intercourse, while little dinners 
given by various delegations in compliment to each other served to 
bind individual strong friendships. In this connection mention 
should be made of the dinners given by the delegates from Peru 
and from Brazil to the other Latin American delegations. The 
officers of the congress and the delegate from the Pan American 
Union were also present at these functions and enjoyed the cordial 
hospitality of the hosts. Eloquent speeches were made by the 
leaders of the various delegations, and toasts were proposed to the 
presidents of the American Republics, and to the Pan American 
Union, Director General Barrett, and Assistant Director Yanes for 
their efforts to bring about the closest bonds of friendship between 
the American Republics. 
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The final day of the congress, Wednesday, September 3, witnessed 
the unanimous choice of Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, forthe 
seat of the ninth congress, to be held in 1915, and the election of 
Dr. John Mez, of Munich, Germany, as president, and Sr. Miguel A. 
Mufioz, of Porto Rico, as secretary. Dr. Mez, who figured so prom- 
inently during the entire session, is a natural leader, and forceful 
versatile, while his colleague, Sr. Mufioz, won the respect of the 
entire gathering by his earnestness and eloquence. 

From Ithaca the congress traveled to Buffalo, the first city to be 
visited on this round of sightseeing and entertainment. The several 
days here (Sept. 3-5) passed quickly with a series of luncheons, 
receptions, automobile tours, and inspection of commercial and 
industrial plants. The hosts at Buffalo included the Young Mens’ 
Christian Association, the Larkin Co., and the University, Saturn, 
and Century Clubs. The citizens’ committee of arrangements was 
headed by John B. Olmstead. Saturday, the 6th, was spent at 
Niagara Falls, the wonders of nature which are always certain to 
awe and delight the visitor. At Niagara the party temporarily 
separated, some remaining over Sunday at the Falls, while others 
enjoyed the unusually attractive trip across Lake Ontario to Toronto. 

From Buffalo the Congress proceeded to Philadelphia. The recep- 
tion and entertainment which awaited the delegates in the City of 
Brotherly Love will long live in the memory of all those who par- 
ticipated in them. From the moment that the reception committee 
welcomed the delegates at the train until the departure from that 
city it was one continuous whirl of festivities. There was not an 
idle moment during the two-day stay. It would take pages to 
describe the various receptions and lunches, baseball game and 
theater parties, brilliant diners, automobile trips, inspection of his- 
toric places, and withal the cordial hospitality which characterized 
the visit to that city. Among the hosts at Philadelphia were the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Edgar F. Smith, LL. D., provost of 
the university; Hon. John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster General of 
the United States; Hon. Rudolph Blankenburg, mayor of the city; 
the University Club; and the management of Keith’s Theater and of 
Shibe Baseball Park. Congratulations are due to Joseph R. Wilson, 
chairman of the committee of citizens, and George EK. Nitzche, 
chairman of the University of Pennsylvania committee, for the splen- 
did manner in which their delightful program was carried out. The 
many individual attentions and courtesies which they bestowed upon 
the guests are also worthy of special mention. 

Baltimore, the next point on the itinerary, was reached early fore- 
noon of Wednesday, September 10, and though but one day was 
allotted to the Monumental City the committee in charge had ar- 
ranged a busy day. A luncheon at the Germania Club, a motor trip 
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through the city and its parks, and inspection of public buildings, 
kept the party moving lively until the afternoon, when a visit was 
made to the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis. Here an 
enjoyable dinner brought the day to a close. Dr. Julius Hofmann, 
chairman of committee on arrangements at Baltimore, was the 
recipient of praise for the eventful day he had arranged. 

From Annapolis the party traveled to Washington. At the 
National Capital an interesting program had been arranged by the 
committee, with Arthur 
Deerin Call, executive see- 
retary of the American 
Peace Society, as presi- 
dent, and Myron Jermain 
Jones, secretary. In the 
official atmosphere of 
Washington “Corda Fra- 
tres’ proclaimed with 
great ceremony its broad- 
ened constitution, and re- 
ceived the valued prestige 
of official recognition from 
the President of the United 
States and from the Secre- 
tary of State of the United 
States. 

Thursday, September 11, 
will always be amemorable 
date in the history of the 
organization. It was on 
that day that President 
Wilson laid aside the nu- 
merous cares of a great 
Nation to receive the for- 
OFFICERS OF THE 9TH CONGRESS TO BE HELD “'S” delegates at the White 

AT MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY, IN 1915. House and_ to express 

Left to right: John Mez, president-elect; Miguel A. Munoz, words of welcome and en- 
secretary-elect. === 

couragement tothem. Di- 

rector General Barrett made the presentations. Earlier in the day 
a reception was held at the State Department, where the Secretary 
of State, Hon. William J. Bryan, delivered an address to the visitors. 

In the evening Mr. Barrett entertained at a reception and garden 
party in compliment to the visiting delegates. Assisted by the Sec- 
retary of State and Mrs. Bryan, the minister of Costa Rica and Mme. 
Calvo, the host received several hundred guests in the brilliantly 
lighted Hall of the Americas. The gallery of flags and patriots, 
the stately hall, and the governing board room were all appropriately 
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decorated with palms, ferns, and flowers. Between the dances which 

followed the reception the guests strolled out into the Aztec Garden, 

which, with its building, pool, and landscape decorations, is remi- 
niscent and suggestive of the aboriginal art of Latin America, the 

most beautiful of its kind reembodied in modern construction. A 

full moon added to the beauties of the scene, so strange and weird, 

yet possessing that wondrous charm of distant tropical splendor. 

The soft lights from the bronze standards upon the stairways of the 

marble terrace and the bluish light cast upon the old tiling in the 

triple-arched loggia of the Annex, reflected in the large lily pool 
over which presides a replica of the Aztec statue, the Sad Indian, 
the most precious relic of that period. In the patio, with its lumi- 
nated fountain and tropical plants, a number of macaws spread their 
gorgeous plumage. The whole effect was poetic and beggars description. 

With such a setting and in the presence of many hundred guests, 
including members of the Cabinet and diplomatic corps, Senators, 
Congressmen, and social leaders, the new constitution of “Corda 
Fratres”’ was proclaimed by Mr. Lochner, the secretary of the feder- 
ation. Reading the laws in the Hall of the Americas recalled the 
fact that 15 years ago the first constitution of that federation was 
proclaimed from the Forum Romanum, thus giving historic settings 
to the two distinct stages in the progress of that organization. Ad- 
dresses were also made by Secretary Bryan; Minister Calvo; Dr. 
Nasmyth, the retiring president; Dr. Mez, president elect; Sr. Mufioz, 
secretary elect; Signor Falci, editor of the Corda Fratres Revista, and 
Dr. Walter A. Berendsohn, leader of tbe German Study tour. 

The rest of the program in Washington consisted of sight-seeing 
trips about the city, to Arlington, Fort Myer, Mount Vernon, and 
other points of interest. Luncheons were tendered by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the American Peace Society. The 
University Club gave an enjoyable reception on Saturday night, and 
the Collegiate Club entertained the delegates on Sunday night. 

A feature of the trip to Mount Vernon on Saturday, September 
13, was the placing of a large wreath of roses and orchids on the 
tomb of Washington by the student delegates from the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. On the wreath was a card bearing the following 
inscription: 

To the founder of a Republic whose history has been an example and inspiration to 
Latin America this tribute is paid by the students of Latin America to the Eighth 
International Congress of Students, 1913. 

The presentation was made by Francisco Galvez Portocarrero, of 
Guatemala, who delivered a stirring address in Spanish. He spoke 
of the glorious history of George Washington and his inspiring 
struggles for the independence of the United States, which furnished 
the incentive and courage to the other countries of the Western 
Hemisphere to fight for their liberty. He drew attention to the 
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similarity in the histories and constitutions of the American nations, 
and said that it was particularly fitting that this homage should be 
paid by the youth of Latin America, which loves its liberty and 
freedom as do the young people of this country. The United States 
of North America, he continued, proclaimed the ideals of freedom, 
and the other republics of the Western Hemisphere have endeavored 
to follow those ideals. He concluded with the hope that all the 
countries of North and South America might ever live in peace and 
harmony. 

From Washington the congress adjourned to New York for the 
final week of the tour. In the great metropolis party trips were made 
to Ellis Island, Blackwells Island, municipal lodging houses, Wall 
Street, and other places which offered opportunity for sociologic and 
economic studies. Skyscrapers were also visited and views of the 
city were enjoyed from various points of vantage. Complimentary 
lunches and dinners were given to the delegates, visits were paid to 
the different colleges and universities of New York, and a reception 
by Mayor Adolph L. Kline was also arranged. 

The most important event in the New York program, however, 
was a splendid dinner given in honor of the foreign members of the 
congress by the board of international hospitality of the New York 
Peace Society, Thursday evening, September 18, at the Hotel Astor. 
Cooperating in tendering the banquet were the Alliance Francaise, 
American Scandinavian Society, China Society, German-American 
Peace Society, Japan Society, Verein Alter Deutscher Studenten in 
Amerika, Verein Deutscher Schriftsteller in Amerika, Mexico Society, 
and the Pan American Society. To Wiliam H. Short, the secretary 
of the New York Peace Society, is due much praise for the arrange- 
ments which made this dinner one of the most notable and enjoyable 
given in honor of the congress. Among the speakers of the evening 
were William Frederick Dix, chairman the board of international 
hospitality; Prof. William M. Sloane, of Columbia University; Ham- 
ilton Holt, editor The Independent; president elect of the student 
congress, John Mez; secretary elect, Miguel A. Mufioz; N. B. Lang- 
don-Davies, student delegate from England; Juiji G. Kasai, from 
Japan; Suh Hu, from China; Walter A. Berendsohn, from Germany ; 
and the retiring president, George W. Nasmyth. 

After the dinner the delegates and their hosts were guests at a 
special midnight performance of When Dreams Come True, given in 
their honor by one of the leading theaters in the city. In appre- 
ciation of this courtesy the congress presented the clever star of the 
play, Joseph Santley, with a handsome loving cup. This novel mid- 
night entertainment was indeed a fitting climax to the weeks of fes- 
tivities, receptions, and dinners which greeted the delegates on their 
tour, and brought to a close one of the most cosmopolitan and inter- 
national gatherings ever held in the United States. 
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N the spring of next year—or to be exact, on the 6th of May, 1914— 
the Military College of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (Collegio Militar do 

Rio de Janeiro), will celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary. On 
that day it wul have rounded out a continuous existence of a 

full quarter of a century. While the official decree providing for 





CADETS AT THE MILITARY COLLEGE OF RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL. 


the establishment of this institution was promulgated by the proper 
ministry officials on March 9, 1889, it was not until two months later 
that the military college was formally inaugurated and dedicated 
to the education of sons of army and navy officers, military and 
naval men who have served their country or perhaps have laid down 
their lives in the fields of strife, and also the orphan sons of private 
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MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE MILITARY COLLEGE OF RIO DE JANEIRO. 


The entrance to the grounds and buildings is through a long, narrow lane lined on both sides with tall, 
graceful palms. On the left and right may be seen the guardhouses. 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING OF THE MILITARY COLLEGE OF RIO DE JANEIRO. 


In front of this building is an artistic little parkway in which stands a monument in memory of Thomaz 
Coelho, the Minister of War, during whose incumbency the college was founded. 








INTERIOR VIEW OF GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS AT THE MILITARY COLLEGE OF 
RIO DE JANEIRO. 
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soldiers and sailors who have died in service. For the gratuitous 
education and training of such young men this institution was espe- 
cially designed by the Government, and has ever since been supported 
and maintained by it. Though the college admits as students others 
not of military parentage, these are required to pay for their instruc- 
tion. The body of cadets, moreover, are mainly resident students 
living within the college grounds, although there are a number of 
nonresident students who take merely the instruction but do not 
live at the college. 

Commencing in a humble and modest way with a limited but 
thorough course of studies, the college has grown constantly, rapidly, 
and remarkably.. With an initial enrollment of 44 students when 
it first threw open its doors to the youth of the country, it now 
boasts of 900 cadets. As to the physical equipment of the college, 
its buildings, yards, laboratories, gymnasium, and other facilities, 
suffice it to state that these have kept apace with the increased 
attendance, and to-day the Collegio Militar ranks as one of the greatest 
and most thoroughly equipped institutions of its kind in the Western 
Hemisphere. Its courses of studies have also undergone noteworthy 
changes, and additions to the curriculum have been made from time 
to time so as to embrace the widest range of military, classical, and 
scientific subjects. 

Up to the close of 1911 there have been graduated 410 cadets since 
1894, when the first group of students successfully completed the 
rather rigid course of prescribed studies. Of this number 166 have 
entered the army as officers, 105 have joined the navy, 42 have 
followed medicine as a profession, 32 have become civil engineers, 
31 have chosen law as a life work, and 34 have entered other pro- 
fessions. It should be [remembered in this connection that while 
the graduates ‘of this institution are primarily fitted for military 
service, yet the range of subjects and the quality of mstruction 
are such that graduates with this trainmg are eminently fitted 
for other fields of activity, and the degree they obtain from the 
military college, that of surveyor (agrimensor), is generally recog- 
nized and respected throughout the land. In the last few years, 
however, the number of graduates following vocations other than 
the army has substantially diminished, so that it may be fair to say 
that the Collegio Militar has become chiefly a training school for the 
future generals of the Brazilian Army. 

The college itself, the grounds and buildings, are ideally located. 
Picturesquely nestled between two towering hills, the college over- 
looks the garlanded bay of Rio and is one of the first attractions 
which excite the admiration of the stranger entering the beautiful 
harbor of this city. The main building is imposing in its wide 
expanse, appearing to stretch from almost the base of one of the 
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BICYCLE, INFANTRY, AND CAVALRY MANEUVERS AT THE RIO DE JANEIRO 
MILITARY COLLEGE. 





THE UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR AT THE MILITARY COLLEGE. 


Ambassador Morgan is escorted by Director Commandant, Dr. Alexandre C. Barreto and staff. 





REVIEWING THE CADETS AT THE RIO DE JANEIRO MILITARY COLLEGE. 
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contiguous hills across to the base of the hill opposite. Around and 
about are various buildings erected from time to time to meet the 
growing demands of the institution, its increased numbers of stu- 
dents, and the extension of its courses of studies. Artistically laid- 
out yards and pathways enhance the beauty of the site, and the 
college as a whole seems to enjoy an inviting air of freedom due to 
the open arrangement of the buildings and the spaciousness of the 
grounds. 

At the present time the physical plant of the Collegio Militar con- 
tains about 30 lecture and recitation halls; a library with over 5,000 
volumes; a miuitary museum adorned with arms and _ trophies 
reminiscent of military glories; a drill hall; maneuvering grounds; 
athletic fields; fencing quarters; physical and chemical laboratories 
splendidly equipped with latest improved apparatus for conducting 
experiments and investigations in the sciences; a swimming pool; a 
museum of natural history richly endowed with many precious and 
rare specimens; and a moving-picture equipment, the first to be 
introduced into any school of Brazil, which is used for displaying 
views of educational and practical value to the cadets. 

The courses of study at the Collegio Militar are divided into distinct 
branches known as adapta¢ao (preparatory) and secundario (second- 
ary). The former is of three years’ duration, the latter six years 
more, making a total of nine years required for the completion of the 
courses and graduation from the institution. Each of these two 
branches is further divided into three separate groups, viz, intel- 
lectual, moral, and physical. The studies embraced in the intellectual 
eroup include Latin and modern languages, arithmetic and higher 
mathematics, history, geography, penmanship, and the sciences. 
The moral education is imparted through various exercises designed 
to develop discretion, integrity, discipline, and obedience, both in a 
civil and military sense. These are further supplemented by weekly 
lectures on subjects pertaining to character buildmg and manhood. 
A wide diversity of activities is included in the physical traming of 
the student body, among which may be mentioned military tactics, 
gymnastics, foil and sword fencing, horseback riding, swimming, 
athletic sports and games. 

At the head of the military college is the director commandant, 
Dr. Alexandre C. Barreto, an artillery colonel of the Brazilian Army. 
This able and practical military executive has directed the affairs of 
the institution since 1906. He is assisted by a competent stafi of 
military and civil professors and instructors. In addition to the 
director commandant, Dr. Barreto, and the assistant director, Maj. 
Esperidiéo Rosas, the faculty consists of about 20 other administra- 
tive officers, 53 professors, and 14 instructors. There are also 3 
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DORMITORY ROOM AT THE MILITARY COLLEGE OF RIO DE JANEIRO. 
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military physicians in the health department of the college, a dentist, 
a pharmacist, three special assistants, and about 80 attendants. 

From its earliest history the Collegio Militar has been singularly 
prominent not only as an educational but also as a political factor in 
national affairs. Its professors, graduates, and students have taken 
an active part in every crisis and have filled the highest positions in 
the state and nation as well as in the army. It is but natural, there- 
fore, that it occupies a unique position among the institutions of 
Brazil and is pomted out with much pride to visitors. Its many years 
of continuous existence and the fact that it has sheltered and taught 
within its classic halls men who have enriched and made glorious the 
history of Brazil mark it as an institution of historic interest. Its 
rich traditional heritage serves to attract the visiting foreigner at the 
Brazilian capital in much the same way as does the Military Academy 
at West Point, in the United States. 

Moreover the grounds of the Collegio Militar have been the scene 
of many notable occasions of patriotic and martial significance. Fre- 
quently there assembled here leaders of state and nation, as, for 
example, durmg the month of November, 1912, there was held at the 
college special patriotic services commemorating the twenty-third 
anniversary of the day on which was decreed the establishment of a 
national flag for the Republic. On this occasion a splendid program 
was arranged and carried out with great enthusiasm. The President 
of the Republic and a distinguished gatherig of notable civil and 
military officials were present and inspired the young cadets by their 
presence and by the eloquent and patriotic addresses delivered. 
Particularly interesting features of the exercises were the exhibition 
drills of the student cadets under their student commanders. A 
battalion of mnfantry, a squadron of cavalry, a battery of artillery, 
and a company of bicyclists comprise the divisions of the student 
regiment. 

The BULLETIN is deeply indebted to Sr. Ferreira da Rosa, of Rio de 
Janeiro, for a series of interesting photographs of the Collegio Militar 
taken during the recent visit to that institution of Hon. Edwin V. 
Morgan, the United States ambassador to Brazil. Ambassador 
Morgan was most cordially and courteously received by the director 
commandant and _ his staff, and was shown through the grounds and 
buildings of the college. He also witnessed with much pleasure the 
exhibition drills and military maneuvers of the cadets, and appeared. 
to be most favorably impressed with the splendid spirit displayed by 
the faculty and student body of that notable school. 














CITY so old that even the legendary lore of the Incas, who 

traced back an unbroken line of kings to the eleventh 

century, is dumb concerning the people who built it; a 

city which 1,000 years ago had been so long dead that 

even song, story, and tradition had forgotten every vestige of its 

history. Such is the old city of Tiahuanacu, whose ruins are crumb- 

ling surely, but very slowly, into dust not far from the southern 
shore of Lake Titicaca. 

When the first of the invading Spaniards saw the ruins and splendid 
masonry of the time-scarred walls they asked the native Indians who 
had built these monuments of a long-forsaken city and some answered: 
“They existed before the sun shone in the heavens,” others said they 
had been raised by a mythical race of giants; still others that they 
were the remains of an impious people, whom an angry deity had 
converted into stone because they had refused hospitality to his 
messenger or viceregent. 

The first authentic account handed down to us anent these par- 
ticular ruins is that of the observant Spaniard, Cieza de Leon, who 
investigated them during his stay in the country about 1540, while 
they were still in a better state of preservation and had not yet 
become the prey of vandals and other thoughtless folk who, for over 
three and a half centuries have utilized the beautifully carved stones 
of these ancient temples, palaces, doorways, and walls as legitimate 
rock quarries from which to gather building material for everything 
from hovels to public buildings, from pavements for patios to church 
walls. Garcilasso de la Vega is another of the old Spanish chroniclers 
who notes these ruins and adds to our little store of knowledge of 
pre-Ineaic civilization. 

Among the archeologists of more recent times who have been 
fascinated by the problem of Tiahuanacu may be mentioned E. 
George Squier, who, in his ‘‘ Peru—Incidents of Travel and Explora- 
tion in the Land of the Incas,” goes into most gratifying details and 
gives us many original illustrations of the ruins. E. W. Middendorf, a 
German scholar and student of archzology, who lived in Peru for 
some 25 years, gives a splendid account of them in the third volume 
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THE ANCIENT RUINS OF TIAHUANACU. By ba 


of his ‘“Peru—Beobachtungen und Studien tiber das Land und 
seine Bewohner,” illustrated with original photographs and drawings. 
Sir Clements Markham also gives a brief description of some of the 
most interesting features in “The Incas of Peru,” while the latest 
publication, and the most elaborately illustrated, dealing with the 
problem, is that of Arthur Posnansky, in his “Guia General illustrada 
para la investigaci6én de los Monumentos prelistoricos de Tiahuanacu 
é Islas del Sol y la Luna,” published in La Paz in 1912. 

The little present-day village of Tiahuanacu is located on the rail- 
road which connects La Paz, the modern capital of Bolivia, with the 
port of Guaqui on Lake Titicaca, and may be reached in about two 
hours from the former place. The ruins of ancient Tiahuanacu, 
covering an area of about a square mile, are not over a half mile 
from the village. 

A traveler stopping in the little town, and ignorant of the close 
proximity of the ruins, would be astounded to observe the number 
of beautifully cut stones built into parts of adobe huts of the most 
primitive character, and sometimes forming portions of a squalid 
patio. A doorway to a dilapidated, thatch-roofed hut, may have a 
lintel or jamb formed by an artistically carved stone. In the walls 
of the little Catholic Church and in those inclosing its yard, and 
even in the paving, may be seen these smooth stones. The pedestal 
on which is mounted the stone cross in front of the church is made up 
of them, while on either side of the gateway to the inclosure stands a 
carved stone idol whose lines, marred by the ravages of time, still 
show the artistic skill of the ancient sculptors who wrought them. 

Thus the ruins of the ancient city have furnished much of the 
material to build the village of to-day, and while the strict util- 
tarian may find no fault with this work of destroying the artistic 
monuments of a hoary antiquity to cater to present needs, to the stu- 
dent of archeology it seems almost like desecration. The writer has 
been informed that the Bolivian Government has recently enacted a 
law forbidding the carrying off or injuring of the portions of the ruins 
still left intact by vandal hands. 

A description of all of the antiquities found in these interesting ruins 
can not be attempted in a short magazine article, so only the most 
striking features may be dealt with. 

As stated, the ruins lie about a half mile southward from the 
village and are separated from it by a shallow valley and a small 
brook, on a broad and level plain. Probably the first objects that 
would attract the attention of the visitor are the rows of erect stones, 
some of them but roughly shaped, while others are accurately squared 
and cut and fitted into walls of fine workmanship. Closer inspection 
reveals long sections of foundations, with piers and lower portions of 
stairways; great blocks of stone with moldings, cornices, and niches 
cut with geometric precision; great monolithic doorways, ornamented 





A PALACE, RUINS OF TIAHUANACU. 


e walls are the relics of a hoary an- 
d carvings in stone, which now 


WEST WALL OF THE KALASASAY 


The megalithic builders of these great stone edifices whose massiv' 
tiquity are known only through the monuments of masonry an 
form an interesting study for the archeologists. 





MONOLITHIC IDOL, RUINS OF TIAHUANACU. 


The railway from La Paz runs close to the ruins of Tiahuanacu, and on the south side, opposite the 
hill of Akapana, on which have been found some of the most interesting relics of the megalithic build- 
ers, three large monolithic idols were discovered lying prone and partially buried in the soil. A 
commission of the Geographical Society of La Paz unearthed these interesting relics and they were 
raised to an upright position. The two smaller monoliths were so worn and weather beaten that 
the symbols originally carved thereon were undecipherable. The largest of the three, however, 


still bears some portions of the ideographic inscriptions in relief, details of which are shown in the 
next picture. 
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with symbolical figures cut in high relief; and hundreds of smaller, 
rectangular and symetrically shaped stones lying promiscously 
about the plain. 

The central and most conspicuous feature of the ruins is a great 
rectangular mound of earth, originally terraced, each terrace being 
supported by a massive wall of cut stones, the whole evidently having 
once been surmounted by stone structures, parts of the foundations 
of which are still to be seen. This section of the ruins is called the 
‘‘fortress”’ by some archeologists, while Posnansky gives it the name 
of the “Cerro Akapana.’’ Its sides, like those of all the other ruins 
found here, coincide very nearly with the points of the compass. 

Immediately to the left of this great mound is another area slightly 
elevated above the level of the plain and further defined by long 
lines of stones. Somewhat in advance of the eastern front of this 
area, generally called the “‘temple,” stands a row of massive pilasters, 
and in front of these in turn are the deeply embedded piers of a still 
smaller building of squared stones, with traces of an exterior corridor, 
which is called the “palace” by Squier. 

The area called the ‘‘temple”’ forms a rectangle 388 by 445 feet, 
defined by the stones alluded to above. These are mostly of red 
sandstone and are between 8 and 10 feet in height, 2 to 4 feet broad, 
and 20 to 30 inches thick. Some are still erect, some have fallen, 
and others have doubtless been carried away, but enough remain to 
show that they formed part of a rough wall built in between them. 
They had been placed about 15 feet apartsand inclined ‘slightly 
inward. These walls, evidently, once supported a ‘terreplein of 

earth about 8 feet above the general level of the plains’ On the eastern 
side of this terrepleim isa ee er terrace 18 feet broad, along the edge 
of which were raised 10 great stone pilasters, 154 feet apart, all of 
which except one, which has fallen, stand in perfect alignment to-day. 
They are of different sizes and height. The tallest-is nearly 14 feet 
high, 4 feet 2 inches wide, and 2 feet 5 inches thick; the shortest, 9 feet 
high, 2 feet 9anches wide, and 2 feet 5 inches file They are accu- 

rately cut*and smooth in front, while the backs are rough and only 
partly worked. The tops of the taller ones have shoulders cut in 
them as.if to receive architraves, indicating that at one time all were 
perhaps of equal height and formed part of the masonry of a building 
or corridor of some kind. Another feature of this colonnade is that 
the sides or edges of each of these stones are cut away to within 6 
inches of its face, so as to leave a projection of about an inch and a 
half, in order to retain in place the slabs of stone fitted in between 
them and prevent their falling outward. 

A little over 50 feet from this colonnade are the traces of a rectangu- 
lar structure alluded to as the “palace,” composed of blocks of trachyte 
finely cut 8 to 10 feet long by 5 feet broad, with remains of what 





DETAIL OF MONOLITHIC IDOL, RUINS OF TIAHUANACU. 


This photograph of the best preserved portion of the largest of the three idols unearthed near the hill 
of Akapana, Tiahuanacu, gives an idea of the elaborate carving which once decorated these great 
monoliths. The designs which covered the body of the column seem to carry as the principal motif 
the symbol of the fish. This fact, together with its location, close to the remains of a large canal or 
aqueduct, which communicated with the lake of Akapana, leads to the conclusion that this idol 
had probably been dedicated to the water and fish of the lake. 





REMNANTS OF ANCIENT WALLS, RUINS OF TIAHUANACU. 


The ruins of Tiahuanacu show that the dead city once occupied a large area and more extensive exca- 
vations will doubtless reveal many ruined walls like the one shown in the picture. Constant wear 
of water and the corroding hand of time have rounded the once sharp edges of the great rocks which 
were fitted together with wonderful accuracy and evinced the skill of the prehistoric builders of 
these buried temples and palaces. 





THE CHURCH AT TIAHUANACU. 


On one side of the plaza in the present village of Tiahuanacu stands a modern church which has been 
built mostly of sandstone taken from the ruins ofancient Tiahuanacu. The inclosure of the church 
is separated from the plaza by a stone wall, the upper part of which is made up of numerous arches, 
all built of material taken from the ruins. On either side of the large central arch, which forms 
the doorway to the inclosure, are placed carved stone idols, representing only the heads and bodies, 
whose carving and details of ornamentation have been damaged by time and the elements. 
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appears to have been a corridor some 30 feet wide extending around it. 
The piers which supported the “palace” still remained some years 
ago, sunk deep in the ground, and resting on an even pavement of cut 
stones. In speaking ot these foundations Squier, who examined them 
in 1864, writes: 

Remove the superstructures of the best-built edifices of our cities, and few, if any, 
would expose foundations laid with equal care, and none of them stones cut with 
such accuracy or so admirably fitted together. And I may say, once for all, carefully 
weighing my words, that in no part of the world have I seen stones cut with such 
mathematical precision and admirable skill as in Peru, and in no part of Peru are 
there any to surpass those which are scattered over the plain of Tiahuanacu. 


On the great mound which Squier cails the ‘‘fortress” are found 
sections of foundations and some portions of the outer or lower wall 
which are nearly intact. An examination of these shows that the 
large upright stones planted in the ground formed portions of the 
walls, and that the intermediate stones forming the wall are each 
eut with alternate grooves and projections, like mortise and tenon, 
so as to fit immovably into each other horizontally. Vertically they 
were held in position by round holes drilled into the bottom and top 
of each stone at exact corresponding distances, in which, there is 
reason to believe, were placed pins of bronze. This shows the intel- 
ligent devices of a people unacquainted with the use of cement to 
give strength and permanence to their structures. 

Tradition has it that once there were large subterranean vaults in 
this area, filled with the treasures of this lost race, and that a subter- 
ranean passage led from here to Cuzco, but Squier found no such 
vaults or passage. 

To the southeast of the “fortress,” and about 250 yards from it, is 
a long line of wallin ruins. Beyond this are the remains of buildings 
of whose plans but an inadequate idea can now be formed. One of 
these was still in a fairly good state of preservation when D’Orbigny 
visited the ruins in 1833. This was called the “hall of justice” and 
D’Orbigny’s description is as follows: 

It is a kind of platform of well-cut_blocks of stone, held together by copper clamps, 
of which only the traces remain. It presents a level surface elevated 6 feet above the 
ground, 131 feet long and 23 broad, formed of enormous stones, eight making the length 
and two the breadth. Some of these stones are 254 feet long by 14 feet broad, and 64 
feet thick. These are probably the ones measured by Cieza de Leon, who describes 
them as 30 feet long, 15 in width, and 6 in thickness. Some are rectangular in shape; 
others of irregular form. On the eastern side of the platform and cut in the stones 
of which they form a part, are three groups of alcoves or seats. One group occupies 
the central part of the monument, covering an extent of 53 feet, and is divided into 
7 compartments. A group of 3 compartments occupies each extremity of the monu- 
ment. Between the central and side groups were reared monolithic doorways, similar 
in some respects to the large one, only more simple, the one to the west alone having 


a sculptured frieze similar to that of the great gateway. In front of this structure, to 
the west, and about 20 feet distant, isa wall remarkable for the fine cutting of its stones, 
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which are of a blackish basalt and very hard. The stones are of equal dimensions, 
having a groove running around them, and each has a niche cut in it with absolute 
precision. Everything goes to show that the variety of the forms of the niches was one 
of the great ornaments of the walls, for on all sides we find stones variously cut, and 
evidently intended to fit together so as to form architectural ornaments. 

The most remarkable monument in Tiahuanacu, the “piéce de 
résistance” from an archeelogical point of view, is the great mono- 
lithic gateway which stands in the northwest corner of the area called 
the “‘temple.”’ D’Orbigny says that when he visited the place (1833) 
it had fallen down. Every traveler that has visited it since then has 
found it standing erect. Who raised it, or for what purpose, is. 
unknown. Entirely disconnected from any building or wall and fac- 
ing inward toward the court the presumption is that it has been 
moved from its original position. In all likelihood it once formed 
the entrance to one of the massive structures, perhaps the temple 
itself. Squier’s description of this relic of American antiquity is so 
comprehensive and so clear in its details that most of the following 
is taken from his work. 

The top of the monolith has been broken, some say by lightning 
and others by an earthquake, so that the two parts lap by each other, 
causing the sides of the doorway to incline slightly toward each 
other. Imagine a block of stone, somewhat broken and defaced on 
its edges, but originally cut with precision, 13 feet 5 inches long, 
7 feet 2 inches high above ground, and 18 inches thick. Through its 
center is cut a doorway, 4 feet 6 inches high and 2 feet 9 inches wide. 
Above this doorway, on its southeast front, are four lines of sculpture 
in low relief, like the Egyptian plain sculptures, and a central figure, 
immediately over the doorway, sculptured in high relief. On the 
reverse. we find the doorway surrounded by friezes or cornices, and 
above it on each side two small niches, below which, also on either 
side, is a single larger niche. The stone itself is a dark and very hard 
trachyte. It is faced with a precision that no skill can excel; its 
lines are perfectly drawn, and its right angles turned with an accuracy 
that the most careful geometer could not surpass. Barring some 
injuries and defacements and some slight damages by weather, I do 
not believe there exists a better piece of stonecutting, the material 
considered, on this or the other continent. The front, especially the 
part covered by sculpture, has a fine finish, as near a true polish as 
trachyte can be made to bear. 

The lower line of sculpture is 74 inches broad, and is unbroken. 
The three above it are 8 inches high, cut up in cartouches, or squares, 
of equal width, but interrupted in the center, immediately over the 
doorway by the figure in high relief mentioned above. This figure, 
with its ornaments, covers a space of 32 by 214 inches. There are 
consequently three ranges of squares on each side of this figure, eight 
in each range, or 48 in all. The figures represented in these squares 
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MONOLITHIC DOORWAY OF OLD CEMETERY, TIAHUANACU. 


About halfway between the present village and the ruins of Tiahuanacu is located an old cemetery, 
originally designed for the interment of the victims of an epidemic of smallpox which raged in the 
village many years ago. The cemetery is surrounded by a wall the entrance of which is formed 
by this doorway, which was taken from the ancient ruins some 65 or 67 years ago and transported 
to its present location. 
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have human bodies, feet, and hands; each holds a scepter; they are 
winged; but the upper and lower series have human heads wearing 
crowns, represented in profile, while the heads of the 16 figures in the 
line between them have the heads of condors. 

The central and principal figure is angularly but boldly cut in 
a style palpably conventional. The head is surrounded by a series 
of what may be called rays, each terminating in a circle, the head of 
the condor or that of a tiger, all conventionally but forcibly treated. 
In each hand he grasps a stave or scepter of equal length with his 
body, the lower end of the right-hand scepter terminating in the 
head of the condor, and the upper in that of the tiger, while the lower 
end of the left-hand scepter terminates like the other, and the upper 
is bifurcate and has two heads of the condor. An ornamental 
girdle surrounds the waist of this principal figure, from which depends 
a double fringe. It stands upon a kind of base or series of figures 
approaching nearest in character to the architectural ornament 
called grecgques, each extremity of which, however, terminates in 
the crowned head of a tiger or condor. 

The winged Pameeetended and condor-headed figures ; in the three 
lines of squares are represented kneeling on one knee, with their faces © 
turned to the great central figure, as if in piers an and each one 
holds before him a staff or scepter. The scepters of the figures in the 
two upper rows are bifurcate, and correspond exactly with the scepter 
in the left hand of the central figure, while the scepters of the lower 
tier correspond with that represented in his right hand. The relief of 
all these figures is scarcely more than two-tenths of an inch; the minor 
features are indicated by very delicate lines slightly incised, which 
form subordinate figures, representing the heads of condors, tigers, 
and serpents. 

The fourth or lower row of sculpture consists of repetitions on a 
smaller scale and in low relief of the head of the central figure, sur- 
rounded by corresponding rays, terminating in like manner with the 
heads of animals. The three outer columns of winged figures, and 
the corresponding parts of the lower line of sculpture, are only blocked 
out, and have none of the elaborate, incised ornamentation dis- 
coverable in the central parts of the monument. A very distinct line 
separates these unfinished sculptures from those portions that are 
finished, which is most marked in the lower tier. On each side of 
this line, standing on the rayed heads to which I have alluded, placed 
back to back, and looking in opposite directions, are two small but 
interesting figures of men, crowned with something like a plumed 
cap, and holding to their mouths what appears to be trumpets. 
Although only 3 inches high, these little figures are ornamented 
in the same manner as the larger ones, with the heads of tigers, 
condors, etc. 





A PEDESTAL IN THE KALASASAYA PALACE, RUINS OF TIAHUANACU. 


A number of similar pedestals may be found in the patio of the present church at Tiahuanacu and 
also supporting some of the arches in the surrounding wall of the church inclosure, all obtained 
from the ruins of the ancient city. 





MONOLITHIC IDOL UNEARTHED IN RUINS OF TIAHUANACU. 


This idol was accidentally discovered in plowing the soil near the foot of the hill of Akapana. It is about 
8.2 feet in height and a little over 2.08 feet thick. The object held in the idol’s right hand is supposed 
to have once represented a sacrificial knife. Finely carved symbols and figures cover the belt about 
the waist of the figure and also the legs. 
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Besides this elaborately sculptured gateway and another of similar 
character, but not quite so profusely ornamented, which has been 
moved from its original location and now forms the entrance to a 
cemetery of the modern village, there are several stone idols which 
have been unearthed since the time of Squier’s visit. Among these 
are three which were found partially embedded in the earth near the 
railroad. The Geographical Society of La Paz has had them unearthed 
and raised to an erect position. On one of these the sculptured 
designs are still comparatively well preserved and are plainly shown 
in the accompanying photograph of the detail. Another large mono- 
lithic idol was accidently unearthed in plowing near the foot of the 
‘‘fortress’”’ for agricultural purposes. It is over 8 feet in height and 
the encircling belt about the waist of the figure is finely carved. 

As stated, the entire ruins cover something over a square mile of 
the plain. These are the ruins of temples, palaces, and great struc- 
tures of what once must have been a large, densely populated city. 
Not a vestige remains of the dwellings and less pretentious houses 
in which this population must have lived. These were naturally 
of a more temporary character and the relentless agents of destruc- 
tion, working through countless centuries, have obliterated all traces. 

The question which confronts the archeologist is—how could a 
population sufficiently numerous to accomplish the building of such 
a city have maintained itself in this region? The city was located 
13,000 feet above the level of the sea on a vast plateau, where the 
cold is constantly so great that corn and other grain will not ripen. 
During present times crops of potatoes and oca and some other 
edible roots are grown, but at best the region is such that it is only 
capable of sustaining a scanty mountain population. Concerning 
this phase of the Tiahuanacu mystery Sir Clements Markham writes: 

The city covered a large area, built by highly-skilled masons, and with the use of 
enormous stones. One stone is 36 feet long by 7, weighing 170 tons, another 26 feet 
by 16 by 6. Apart from the monoliths of ancient Egypt, there is nothing to equal 
this in any other part of the world. The movement and placing of such monoliths 
point to a dense population, to an organized government, and consequently to a large 
area under cultivation, with arrangements for the conveyance of supplies from various 
directions. There must have been an organization combining skill and intelligence 
with power and administrative ability. 

One solution is possible, although the element of the ages of time 
involved detracts from its probability. This explanation is tenta- 
tively advanced by Sir Clements Markham, as follows: 

The recent studies of southern geology and botany lead to the belief in a connection 
between South America and the Antartic continental lands. But at a remote geo- 
logical period there was no South America, only three land masses, separated by great 
sea inlets, a Guiana, a Brazil, and a La Plata Island. There were no Andes. Then 
came the time when the mountains began to be upheaved. The process appears 
to have been very slow, gradual, and long continued. The Andes did not exist at 
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A STONE SCAFFOLD, RUINS OF TIAHUANACU. 





A HUT IN MODERN TIAHUANACU. 


In the present village of Tiahuanacu may be seen poor huts with thatched roofs whose entrancesare 
formed by finely hewn and elaborately decorated stones which once formed parts of the ancient 
ruins of the prehistoric city. 
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all in the Jurassic or even in the Cretaceous period. Comparatively speaking, the 
Andes are very modern. The bones of a mastodon have been discovered at Ulloma, 
in Bolivia, which is now 13,000 feet above the sea. But such an animal could not 
have existed at such an elevation. Then, again, in the deserts of Tarapaca, embedded 
in the sides of ravines, there are numerous skeletons of gigantic anteaters, animals 
whose habitat is in a dense forest. When they lived, the deserts in which their bones 
are found must have been covered with trees. It is the height of the Andes, wring- 
ing all moisture out of the trade winds, which makes Tarapaca a desert. When the 
Andes were lower, the trade wind could carry its moisture over them to the strip of 
coast land which is now an arid desert, producing arboreal vegetation and the means 
of supporting gigantic anteaters. When mastodons lived at Ulloma, and anteaters in 
Tarapaca, the Andes, slowly rising, were some 2,000 or 3,000 feet lower than they are now. 
Maize would then ripen in the basin of Lake Titicaca, and the site of the ruins of Tia- 
huanacu could support the necessary population. If the megalithic builders were 
living under these conditions, the problem is solved. If this is geologically impos- 
sible, the mystery remains unexplained. 


If this be the true explanation, then at the time when the cave 
man of Britain—our own prehistoric ancestor—was sketching rude 
pictures of cave bear and mastodon, fighting for his life with the wild 
boar, living in dark and noisome caverns, dressed in the skins of 
animals but little more ferocious than himself, the people of Tia- 
huanacu were building artistic temples and beautiful palaces, erect- 
ing monuments upon which their artists carved the story of a civili- 
zation which perhaps antedated by many centuries that of ancient 
Egypt. An Andean Rosetta stone is needed—and another Cham- 
pollion to read this riddle of the old New World. 
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URING the latter part of the summer there were visiting in 
Washington several prominent officials from the Dominican 
Republic. The Dominican Minister, Seftor Don Francisco 
J. Peynado, took advantage of that occasion to present 

these distinguished gentlemen to the high officials of the United 
States Government, and in order to bring the visitors into closer 
social contact with them 
tendered a dinner to a 
limited number of guests. 
Hfappily, there was also in 
Washington at this time 
the newly appointed min- 
ister to the Dominican 
Republic, Hon. James M. 
Sullivan. Thus the pres- 
ence at this dinner of the 
head of the department of 
foreign affairs of the Do- 
minican Republic and of 
the United States, and the 
Dominican minister to the 
United States, together 
with the United States 
-munister to the Dominican 
Republic, made the gather- 
ing a notable as well as a 
delightful affair. : 

The dinner was served in 
one of the private dining 
ROOM ie tine ae Mew yes Lunia @ P0000 by Hanis Bing: 


versity Club on Saturday SR. DON FRANCISCO J. PEYNADO, 


ning, August 2 nd Minister of the Dominican Republic at Washington who was 
eve °? iS) t 23, and, host at a dinner to distinguished Dominican officials. 





according to the invitation, 
was tendered in honor of the chief justice of the Dominican Republic, 
Sefior Dr. Federico Henriquez y Carvajal, and the minister of foreign 
_affairs of that country, Sefior Ledo. Ramén O. Lovaton. 

The following were present to meet the distinguished visitors in 
whose honor the dinner was given by Minister Peynado: Hon. Wiliam 
Jennings Bryan, Secretary of State of the United States; Hon. James 
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THE BOLIVIAN EXHIBIT IN BELGIUM. Dod 


M. Sullivan, the newly appointed envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States to the Dominican Republic; 
Hon. Boaz W. Long, Chief, Division of Latin American Affairs. 
Department of State; John Barrett, Director General of the Pan 
American Union; Daniel T. Wright, associate justice, Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia; Brig. Gen. Frank McIntyre, Chief Bureau 
of Insular Affairs, War Department; Sr. Don Enrique Jiménez, Vice 
President Chamber of Deputies of the Dominican Republic; Sr. Don 
I. A. Cernuda, First Secretary of the Dominican Legation at Wash- 
ington; Francisco J. Yanes, Assistant Director of the Pan American 
Union; Sr. Don Manuel de J. Galvan, editor of Las Novedades, 
New York; and Walter S. Penfield, consulting attorney of the Domini- 
can Legation at Washington. 

Many cordial speeches were made in Spanish and in English, while 
the spirit of confraternity manifested by the host and guests sincerely 
expressed the desire to bring together into stronger bonds of official 
and social relationship the Dominican Republic and its sister nation, 
the United States. 

Dr. Henriquez y Carvajal, the Dominican chief justice, pronounced 
an eloquent speech in Spanish, of which the following excerpts are 
free translations. He said in part: 


This dinner is a double honor to me and has two exceedingly gratifying features. 
First, to find myself here at the right of that great orator and eminent statesman, the 
Secretary of State of the United States, and, secondly, to be one of the distinguished 
group of gentlemen to sit around this festive board where cordiality and refined humor 
prevail. 

* * * * * * * 

As a magistrate of the supreme court of justice of my country, it is perfectly proper, 
as well asa pleasure, for me to offer homage and tribute to justice. And it is especially 
fitting that I do so since there is sitting near me an honorable justice of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

There is in the center of the Antilles Archipelago, in the Caribbean Sea, an island 
divided into two sections by the fortuitous circumstances of history. That place is 
the home, the humble home, of a small nation, free, intelligent, and at times heroic. 
That is my people. It is the Dominican people, the enlightened majority of whom 
are familiar with the great events of the history of your country. The Dominican 
people very early knew that there existed the wonderful Constitution of the United 
States of America, an organic instrument written by the great patriots who founded 
the Federal Republic of the United States of America, and which was exercising a 
beneficial influence over the New World. My people knew of the existence of this 
Constitution before the proclamation of the rights of men which was the glory and 
triumph of France, and my people even realized its higher influence in the history 
of the world. The Dominican people know that, far above the acts of stubborn 
England in favor of the abolishment of slavery and the slave trade, there stands the 
sturdy and firm figure of another great patriot and defender of liberty, in warlike mien, 
ready to break, as he fortunately and actually did break, the ignominious chains of 
bondage and slavery. It was Lincoln, whom the wonderful Castelar called “‘The 
redeemer of the negroes.”’ 

Thus, gentlemen, I give expression to my thoughts and feelings as a jurist and as a 
layman, namely, that not alone the Statue of Liberty, which is but a symbol, but that 
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the great Constitution of the United States, should enlighten the world and serve 
as a beacon in the paths of justice, law, and order for the nations of America; that this 
great nation, where public opinion and justice are potent forces, should not be heed- 
less or unmindful of the demands of justice and of the public opinion of all the Amer- 
ican Republics, which in the exercise of their sovereignty are endeavoring to respond 
to the true national and international obligatiors in the concert of nations. True, 
indeed, is the remark of the great Bolivar that ‘‘there is no dishonor in yielding to 
public opinion, and it is a duty to yield to justice.”’ 

Behold my wishes, gentlemen, and I propose the toast that public opinion and justice 
may continue to be the foundation of the Constitution and of the Government cf 
Washington. 
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HE Bolivian participation in the universal exposition et Ghent, 
Belgium, Aprii-November has been highly satisfactory and 
public notice attracted by this exhibit has advertised 
Bolivian products very generally. 

The Bolivian pavilion was most uncommon; it was modeled after 
prehistoric Inca structures found to-day decaying in various parts 
of Bolivia. Much of the success of the building and its attractive 
contents was due to the efforts of the well-known statesman Senor 
Don Manuel V. Ballivian, formerly minister of agriculture of Bolivia, 
and who at the present time is engaged in collecting at La Paz one 
of the most unique museums to be found in the world. From this 
source the building at Brussels drew many of its interesting features, 
as well as specimens, of the country’s minerals and curios. Much 
praise is also due to the active work of the Bolivian chargé d’affaires 
in Brussels, M. Joaquim de Lemoine, who was responsible for the local 
preparations, and which were appreciated to such an extent that the 
Bolivian Senate voted him a medal of honor. 

The Monruty BULLETIN is pleased to quote from the address of 
M. de Lemoine, which was listened to by a large and appreciative 
audience. After paying homage to the King and Queen of Belgium, 
patrons of the exposition, to the Government, and to the exposition 
officials, he stated thet the Bolivian Government was happy to par- 


ticipate in this universal exposition, and then continued, in part: 
* * * * * * * 

It may please God, gentlemen, that this small exhibit may not be entirely over- 
looked, for these products belong to a nation of immense territory and fabulous wealth 
according to the opinion of the world and especially of all experts who visit it. It is 
the opinion of remarkable men, such as Humboldt and the French savant, Alcide 
d’Orbigny, as well as of others. That they are right in their opinion is proven by the 
fact that a society of Berlin once opened a competition to show which was the richest 
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SECTION OF THE BOLIVIAN EXHIBIT AT THE GHENT EXPOSITION. 


In front are the portraits of President Montes and Ex-President Villazon. The exhibit was inaugurated 
during the latter part of President Villazon’s term and continued when President Montes was inaugu- 
rated. In this room were displayed numerous specimens of mineral and other natural products of 
Bolivia. 





INTERIOR OF THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN. 


Within the structure hung an enormous oil painting representing a mining region of Bolivia. There were 
also pictures and maps of other interesting scenes. Cases about the room contained many antique and 
historic objects of Incan and mcd2rn ci vilization. 
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country in the world, and the prize was awarded to the one who proved that it was 
Australia. A short time ago the same society opened the same competition, and the 
grand prize was awarded to the one who proved Bolivia to be the richest country. 


This is not astonishing. Since colonial times or before the imde- 
pendence of America, Upper Peru, now called Bolivia, astounded the 
world by its exports of silver from the famous Potosi mines. The 
Spanish caravals arrived, their sails filled with hope, and returned 
bulging with silver. From this comes the saying “‘Rich as Peru.” 

* * * * * * * 

Railroad construction is rapidly advancing. Railway connection was recently 
established between several cities, and others will soon be connected in like manner. 
Ten months ago the Amazonian railroad of Brazil reached the Bolivian frontier, and my 
Government is already continuing it toward the interior. Scarcely 15 days ago the 
Governments of Chile and Bolivia celebrated with magnificent ceremonies the inaugu- 
ration of the railway running from the port of Arica to the city of La Paz. The Argen- 
tine Railway has reached the southern frontier of Bolivia and my Government has just 
obtained a loan in Paris to extend one of its lines to connect with it. 

I repeat, there are several big lines under construction, but many more are being 
studied and planned. Res non verba: 

Every effect has its cause. 

There is logic in ideas as there is logic in events. Peace, order, and institutions 
have become deep rooted in this country. National progress flourishes within the 
shadow of peace and under the aegis of the law. In spite of the fact that the republic 
is the most difficult form of government, in my. country revolutions are dead and 
buried for always and forevermore. In every presidential election the democratic 
struggles take the form of storms, and it is, in fact, the electoral storm of a people 
which feverishly exercises the right of universal suffrage. But the tempest once over, 
never a political tragedy ensues. Under the blue sky of politics, again appears the 
rainbow of peace, the rainbow whose colors, marvelous coincidence, are the colors of 
its national flag. 


And this occurs every four years with unbroken regularity, which 
is proof evident that the political machine is of high standard and 
does its work admirably well. 
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HE BuLietin extends a cordial welcome to M. Ulrick Duvi- 
vier, the newly accredited envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of the Republic of Haiti at Washington, 
and to Sr. Dr. Francisco Duefias, the new diplomatic repre- 

sentative of the Republic of Salvador at this capital. By virtue of 
their diplomatic positions the newly received ministers have become 
members of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union and 
already have manifested a gratifying interest in the progress and 
welfare of this organization. 
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Minister Duvivier has been appointed by the Haitian Government 
to succeed M. Solon Ménos who has heen its minister to the United 
States smce November, 1911. Dr. Duefias succeeds to che post left 
vacant by the resignation from active service of Sr. Don Federico 
Mejia, who, in point of service, was one of the oldest members of the 
diplomatic corps in Washington. 

The BULLETIN greets these newly accredited envoys and expresses 
the hope that they will avail themselves of the columns of this publi- 
cation for the spreading of useful and practical information concern- 
ing the educational, social, and economic progress of their respective 
countries, and will make use of the facilities of che office for the 
promotion of the closest ues of friendship and peace between the 
American Republics. 

Minister Duvivier was officially received by President Wilson at 
the White House on July 30. In presenting the credentials desig- 
nating him envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of 
Haiti to the United States, he said: 


Mr. PrestpEent: I have the honor to place in your hands the letter by which the 
President of Haiti has been pleased to accredit me in the capacity of envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary near your Government. 

I officially bring to you on behalf of the President of Haiti his most cordial greet- 
ings. He gave me special instructions to express to you, Mr. President, his senti- 
ments of high esteem and to present to you the wishes he forms for the greatness and 
prosperity of the American people and particularly those he forms for your happiness 
and that of your family. 

I congratulate myself on having been chosen by my Government to maintain and 
draw closer the excellent relations that have been so long existing between our two 
nations. 

This is, at all events, the earnest desire of the President of Haiti who has directed 
me to devote all my efforts thereto. 

Personally, I will exert my best attention and most careful zeal in fulfilling the 
mission with which I have been honored by my Government. I trust I may rely on 
your high benevolence, Mr. President, to facilitate my work. 


President Wilson replied: 


Mr. Minister: I receive with pleasure from your hands the letter of His Excellency 
the President of Haiti accrediting you in the capacity of envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of that Republic near the Government of the United States, 
and I thank you for the cordial greetings you convey from his excellency and for your 
expression of his g90d wishes for the prosperity of the American people and for my 
personal happiness. 

I trust you will convey in return my most sincere good wishes to the President of 
Haiti for the prosperity of the Haitian people, his own welfare, and the success of his 
administration of the Government of the Republic. 

In expressing these sentiments I am sure that I speak also for the people of the 
United States. 

You may rely on my efforts to aid you with the most cordial good will in the per- 
formance of the duties of your mission and in the promotion of the common interests 
of the United States and Haiti. 


President Wilson received the newly accredited minister of Salva- 
dor at the White House on October 6. In the exchange of remarks 
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the good relations existing between the two countries were cordially 
referred to. Minister Duenos spoke as follows: 


Mr. Prestpent: I have the honor to place in your excellency’s hands the letters 
of credence which confer upon me in the United States of America the character of 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the Republic of Salvador. 

On presenting myself before your illustrious Government in succession to my dis- 
tinguished predecessor Sr. Don Federico Mejia, whose letters of recall I likewise place 
in your hands, it gratifies me to announce that I have received special instructions 
from the President of the Republic of Salvador to maintain cordially and affectionately 
by all the means in my power the good relations of iriendship which have always 
existed between the two Republics. 

T entertain the hope that the fervent wishes of my Government will find a benevolent 
reception in your beautiful country and, desiring for the mission which has been 
intrusted to my care the most satisfactory results, I offer most sincere wishes in the 
name of the Salvadoran people, of the President and Government of Salvador, and 
in my own behalf for the advancement of the prosperous American Nation, and for 
your excellency’s personal welfare. 


President Wilson responded as follows: 


Mr. Minister: I am happy to receive from your hands the letters whereby you are 
accredited as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the Republic of 
Salvador near the Government of the United States of America. 

The pleasure with which I formally recognize you in this high quality is enhanced 
by the welcomed assurance which you give me that your endeavor will be directed 
toward the preservation and strengthening of the good and friendly relations which 
happily exist between the two countries. : 

In keeping with my publicly announced intention to cultivate the friendship and 
to preserve the confidence of the Latin American Republics, it will be to me a real 
pleasure to cooperate with you in every proper way in promoting the interests which 
are common to the United States and Salvador. 

I appreciate and thank you for the good wishes which you express in your own 
behalf in the name of the President, the Government, and the people of Salvador, 
and I shall be highly gratified if you will kindly convey to President Melendez the 
expression of my best wishes for his personal welfare and for the prosperity and 
happiness of the Salvadoran people. 

The long residence at this capital of your predecessor is most agreeably remembered 
and I shall take an early occasion to make appropriate acknowledgment of his letters 
of recall which I also accept from your hands. 
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NE of the principal speakers at two important international 

congresses recently held in the United States was Sr. Dr. 

Hector Velézquez, the minister of Paraguay, who spoke 

before the Fourth International Congress on School 

Hygiene, and who also addressed the Third International Congress 
of Refrigeration. 

The congress on school hygiene was held at Buffalo, N. Y., August 
25-30, 1913. The sessions were highly instructive as every phase 
of the problem of school hygiene was discussed and considered by 
prominent scientists, physicians, and educators. At this gathering 
Minister Velazquez, the officially designated delegate from his country, 
made the following speech: 


Mr. CHairMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The Government of Paraguay has in- 
trusted to me the pleasant and honorable task of expressing its deep sympathy with 
and support of the noble purposes which have resulted in the holding of this great 
assembly, in the deliberations of which the whole civilized world is greatly interested. 
I must confess that never in my life have I more earnestly wished for the progress of 
mankind, nor have I ever entertained more encouraging hopes than at this moment, 
in which I find myself in the presence of this gathering of investigators, scholars, 
thinkers, and philanthropists of all nations, animated as they are by the same noble 
impulses, and which has met for the magnanimous and generous purpose of furthering 
the happiness of the peoples of all countries. 

In the midst of the excitement which characterizes modern life, in the presence of 
the great improvements of all descriptions which have inspired and led human society 
toward new conceptions, ideas, and higher aims, the feeling of solidarity stands forth 
with its own brilliancy, a magnanimous and humanitarian feeling which seeks to bring 
about the participation of the greatest number in the benefits which the constant 
achievements of science afford to human life. 

And in this praiseworthy struggle for the common welfare and betterment of our 
fellow-beings, at the head of which the most eminent men of all nationalities have 
spontaneously and generously placed themselves, it became necessary to turn our 
eyes to the same point, and devote our efforts to the accomplishment of the same. pur- 
poses, that is to say, in the direction of the focus wherein the life and activity of all 
nations originate, namely, the school. As a matter of fact, every attempt to attain 
concientious social improvements, every endeavor the object of which is the better- 
ment of mankind at large, should, indeed, have its starting point in the school, wherein 
the child—the future citizen—may, if not entirely molded, be at least advanta- 
geously modified and prepared from a physical as well as from a moral and intellectual 
point of view, in accordance with his own destiny and that of mankind. 

In no place and at no time of our life is the efficiency of the social work as powerful 
as it is in the school, wherein the child, who represents a pliable and flexible material, 
wonderfully adapts himself to that end, and realizing this fact, the governments, states- 
men, and public spirited citizens of all nations devote a constant and ever increasing 
attention to their institutions of learning. 

These Congresses are a practical proof of this common appreciation and unanimous 
opinion which have been daily transmitted in an increasing proportion and always 
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with greater energy to all nations and to all classes of people, and their influence has 
undoubtedly been all the greater because of the noble and humanitarian purposes to 
which they owe their origin, and, hence, the whole civilized world anxiously watches 
the important deliberations of these assemblies. 

It has been the lot of this, the country of great achievements and of the most ex- 
traordinary endeavors in behalf of the welfare and progress of mankind, to offer hospita- 
ble shelter to the Fourth International Congress, and accord to it generous encourage- 
ment, a fact which by itself constitutes a well-founded and sure promise that the 
results shall, by far, exceed the most sanguine expectations, all of which will be in 
periect harmony with the greatness of the ideal and the power to do great things which 
characterizes the American people. 

I earnestly pray that all the deliberations of this Congress, in complying with its 
noble aims and purposes, may mark an epoch never to be forgotten in the history of 
human progress. 


Following are the remarks of Minister Velazquez at the opening 
session of the refrigerating congress, which met at Washington and 
Chicago, September 15—October 1, 1913: 


Mr. Presipent, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN: My country has honored me with the 
pleasant duty of bringing to you the expression of its sympathy with your work and 
its sincere desire for your success. 

Owing to its geographical location and to other reasons, Paraguay must follow with 
particular interest every step made in the science of refrigeration and its application 
to industry. My country must of necessity be profoundly indebted to this science 
and art of refrigeration, because it will help to develop her natural resources and, 
consequently, her economic progress as a nation. 

Essentially agricultural, Paraguay has seen her extensive fields nourishing in 
abundance vast herds of cattle, which heretofore she has not been able to convert 
into a secure source of revenue. It can be stated, in fact, that the normal growth 
of cattle in our pastures, omitting that portion used for domestic consumption, 
increases at the rate of 600,000 head per year, offering sufficient proof of unlimited 
opportunities for the investment of capital from abroad. Refrigeration, therefore, 
scientifically applied to the benefit of our industries, will, of itself, be of inestimable 
value. 

Again, the well-recognized fertility of our soil, the immense variety of tropical and 
subtropical products, and the favorable circumstance that our spring season is notice- 
ably in advance of that of our neighbors, where there are extensive consuming 
markets—all these give to Paraguay an advantage in the exportation of our fruit 
and other agricultural resources, and even they can be increased by the intelligent 
use of labor. 

Permit me, therefore, gentlemen, to repeat that the activities of this congress, so 
well begun, will be followed with uninterrupted interest by my country. which so 
cordially salutes you. 
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Gen. Francisco de Miranda’s earnest endeavors on behalf of the 
independence of South America led him to design a flag that should 
be the ensign of the great free nation which in his enthusiasm he 
expected would some day take the place of the then Spanish colonial 
possessions in America. . 

The liberators of Venezuela, as well as the Precursor—as Miranda 
is frequently cailed—desired to show by the adoption of this new 
patriotic emblem that their thoughts as well as their activities were 
to be thenceforth at the service of their country and of the entire 
continent. 

The flag devised by Miranda—that is; the same colors still used by 
Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador—was destined to witness the 
ereatest feats of arms during the war for the emancipation of Spanish 
America. Carried on by victory, these colors waved over the Andean 
peaks, and triumphantly led the soldiers, who under another of Vene- 
zuela’s noblest heroes—Field Marshal Antonio José de Sucré—sealed 
the fate of Spanish rule at Ayacucho. 

Miranda’s flag unfolded its colors for the first time on March 12, 
1806, off the coast of Haiti, over the good ship Leander, one of the 
fleet of Miranda’s expedition to free his home country. Becerra, the 
Colombian historian, says: 

Flying on the highest mast, the flag was saluted by 21 guns, while Miranda and 
his lieutenants drank the success of the expedition and the political future of the 
countries of South America. 

Although Venezuela assumed its autonomy on April 19, 1810, its 
independence was not solemnly declared until July 5, 1811. The 
minutes of the session held on that date show that it was resolved to 
prepare a statement containing the recital of all the facts and griey- 
ances that impelled the Venezuelan patriots to declare themselves 
independent from the Spanish crown, and that a committee was 
appointed to design the national flag and cockade. The committee 
recommended the adoption of the same flag that five years before 
had flown over the Leander, consisting of three horizontal bars—one 
yellow, one blue, and one red—their respective widths being as fol- 
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lows: The yellow stripe to be wider than the blue, and this wider 
than the red. 

On July 14, 1811, the declaration of independence was formally 
proclaimed in Caracas with due solemnity, and the national flag was 
hoisted for the first time. This flag had the figure of an Indian 
woman as an appropriate emblem. ‘The ceremonies of the procla- 
mation took place in the principal square at that time called “Plaza 
Mayor de Catedral,’ and now “Plaza Bolivar,” or Bolivar Square. 
This was the same spot where about five years before the portrait of 
Miranda and his flag had been burnt by the Spanish authorities after 
the ill-fated expedition of the Precursor. It is also worthy of note 
that on this happy occasion the flag was carried by two young mili- 
tary cadets, one the son of José Maria Espafia, who had been exe- 
cuted by the Spaniards in 1799 for having raised, in company with 
Manuel Gual, the standard of rebellion two years before their execu- 
tion. It was during these days of bitter struggle that some one 
gave Miranda’s tricolor this political meaning, an expression of the 
hatred the patriots felt against Spain: the golden America (yellow) 
separated by the wide ocean (blue) from Spain (red). 

The first coat of arms of the Republic of Venezuela was decreed on 
February 15, 1812, by the Constituent Assembly. By the terms of 
the decree the emblem was described as bearing a flying condor and 
on its breast a large sun; within the center of the sun an allegorical 
representation of the historic events of April 19, and around the sun 
as many stars as Provinces in the Federation; in one of the talons 
of the condor a caduceus and a liberty cap; in the other, as many 
arrows as Provinces; above the head the following motto: Concordia 
res parve crescunt. This decree, however, never was carried into 
effect. 

At the time of the union of Venezuela and New Granada, under 
the name of Colombia, in 1819, the Congress of Angostura adopted 
for the new Republic, of which Ecuador also became a part, the tri- 
color of 1811. The Colombian Congress, which met in Cucuta in 
1821, issued a decree dated October 6 of that year creating the 
national coat of arms as follows: 

It shall consist of two cornucopias filled with the flowers and fruits of the cold lands, 
and the Colombian fasces, consisting of a group of spears with the axe transversant, 
bows and arrows crossed, bound with a tricolor ribbon around the lower end. 

When Venezuela separated from the Colombian Union in 1830 
the constituent Congress of Valencia decreed, under date of October 
14, as a provisional coat of arms for the Republic, the same arms of 
Colombia, “except that in the gold field the cornucopias will be 
reversed, and the orle will bear the legend “ Estado de Venezuela.” 

‘The flag and arms of Venezuela were finally established by a 
decree of the Venezuelan Congress dated April 20, 1836. The arms 
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were to consist of a shield divided into three quarters, the one on the 
right bearing on a field of red a sheaf of wheat containing as many 
spears or heads as there are provinces in the Republic; the left 
quarter yellow, bearing arms and flags bound together by a laurel 
wreath, and the third quarter, which is to occupy the entire lower 
portion of the shield blue, bearing an untamed white horse; the crest 
of the shield to be the emblem of plenty and at the lower edge a 
branch of laurel and of palm tied together by red and blue ribbons, 
bearing in gold letters the following inscription: ‘ Libertad—19 de 
Abril 1810—5 de Julio, 1811.” 

The flag was the same as the one of 1811, except that the stripe was 
to have a uniform width. It was also decreed that the flags hoisted 
over war vessels and fortresses and by the representatives of the Re- 
public abroad were to bear the national arms on the yellow stripe, near 
the staff. This decree of 1836 was amended by one of July 29, 1863, 
whereby the blue stripe was to bear in the center seven stars, six 
in a circle, with the seventh in the center. It was also provided that 
the inscriptions on the coat of arms should be changed to read thus: 
In the center “ Dios y Federacion,”’ to the right ‘5 de Julio de 1811,” 
~ and to the left the date of proclamation of the Federal constitution 
about to be proclaimed at the time. 

The legal provisions governing at present the flag and arms of the 
Republic are embodied in an executive decree issued under date of 
March 28, 1905, regulating their use as well as that of the national 
seal and the national hymn. This later decree does not change the 
provisions of 1836 and 1863 as regards the flag, but, on the other hand, 
establishes important changes in the coat of arms. It provides that 
the right quarter be yellow, with a bunch of seven heads or spears of 
wheat; the left quarter red, bearing arms and two national flags 
bound together with a wreath of laurel, and the third quarter, blue, 
remains the same. The other details of the shield are not subject 
to change except that the inscriptions shall be as follows: In the 
center, “Dios y Federacion,”’ on the right, “5 de Julio de 1811—In- 
dependencia,’’ and on the left, “24 de Marzo de 1854—Libertad.”’ 
The latter is the date of the abolition of slavery in Venezuela. 
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Venezuela’s national holidays are April 19, June 24, July 5, and 
October 28. 

The aspirations of 1810, solemnly declared in 1811 and finally 
insured by arms in 1821, are thus closely associated in the hearts of 
the people with the name of the great hero who was both the brains 
and the right arm of Venezuela’s emancipation from Spain. 

The events of Bayonne and the occupation of Spain by the armies 
of Napoleon inspired in Spanish America a movement of allegiance to 
the monarch who had been so violently deposed. But this movement, 
generous as it was, gave rise also to another no less lofty, that of self- 
government. The creoles—that is, the children of Spanish parents 
born in Venezuela—wanted, by means of this revolutionary move- 
ment, to forestall any attempt at conquest by the French. On the 
other hand, the idea of separation from Spain had already gained 
many followers, as shown, so far as Venezuela is concerned, by the 
insurrectionary movement of Gual and Espafia, in 1797, and Miranda’s 
expedition in 1806. Moreover, a scheme for the organization of a 
local executive board or ‘junta de gobierno” had been discussed 
since 1808. Thus only the proper opportunity was lacking to set the 
movement on foot. 

The occupation of Andalucia and the dissolution of the central 
‘Gunta” of Spain afforded the Venezuelans the much-desired oppor- 
tunity. On the 19th of April, 1810, the ‘“‘cabildo,” or municipal 
council, of Caracas, with the cooperation of some representatives of 
the people, resolved to form a sort of executive or governing board to 
preserve the rights of the Spanish Monarch, Ferdinand VII, and to 
administer the affairs of the captaincy general of Venezuela. 

Coincident with the inauguration of this governing board and the 
removal of the peninsular officials, the Venezuelans showed their deter- 
mination to administer for themselves the public affairs of their 
country. Thus the old Spanish colony assumed a new réle, that of 
unifying its component elements, formulating a plan for the realization 
of its aspirations, nursing the sentiment of a home country, and pre- 
paring to assume the category of a new sovereign state. April 19, 
1810, represents to Venezuela the most decided step taken by her 
great patriots toward independence, the starting point of the country’s 
life of freedom. Venezuela was born on that day, or, in Bolivar’s 
words, “Colombia was born April 19.” This day also represents the 
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dawn of Spanish American emancipation, as the Government then 
created was the first in Latin America to command respect and lay the 
foundation of a new order of things on the continent. 

The instructions issued to the commissioners sent by the “junta de 
gobierno,” or executive board, to the Court of St. James in 1810 con- 
tained among others the following statement of facts and purposes: 

The body consisting of the deputies of the Provinces of Venezuela will cast the vote 
of the majority on the questions that are now attracting the attention of the whole world. 
Our sentiments in favor of adhesion to the metropolis are so unanimous, provided the 
right cause there prevails, and the general feeling is so decided in favor of invoking 
English protection for the establishment of our independence, should the other plan 
fail, that even the present governments of the Peninsula (Spain) should neither disap- 
prove nor fear an act which will only serve to strengthen our promises of allegiance, 
insuring it at the same time against the dangers that might threaten our political 
liberty. 

These sentiments make plain the attitude of the Venezuelans, which 
became more pronounced because of the unfortunate conduct of the 
“junta de Cadiz”’ toward the colony, and they also show the influence 
that such men as Miranda and Bolivar, who stood strongly for separa- 
tion, exercised over the members of the Venezuelan Congress, as well 
as over the majority of the people. 

The Congress convoked by the “‘junta”’ met in Caracas on March 
2, 1811. The oath of its members contained, among others, the fol- 
lowing promise: 

To oppose any other power which might attempt either to exercise sovereignty 
over these countries, or to prevent their absolute and rightful independence whenever 
a confederation of their Provinces might deem it expedient. 

Thus at its first meeting the assembly devoted especial and earnest 
attention to that all-important question, with the result that at the 
beginning of July of that year, 1811, the consensus of opinion of the 
representatives in the assembly and of the people was unanimous. 
The movement which had its inception in Caracas on April 19 fired 
the souls of the Spanish American colonists with a desire for liberty 
and self-government. The rightful monarch was still a prisoner in a 
foreign land and the ‘“‘junta of Cadiz’’ unfairly limited the right of 
representation of the colonies and treated the creoles as rebels. The 
colony which was the first to proclaim its autonomy was also the first 
in solemnly declaring that its bonds with Spain had been severed and 
in proclaiming its complete independence before its Spanish American 
brothers and before the whole world. 

The minutes of the meeting held by the Venezuelan Congress on 
July 5, 1811, state that the presiding officer, deeming that the subject 
had been exhaustively discussed, called the attention of the Congress 
to the need of reaching a conclusion on the all-important and weighty 
subject of their deliberations. A motion to vote was carried, and 
the vote being taken the President declared that by the almost 
unanimous consent of Congress Venezuela was then and there de- 
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clared independent. This announcement was received by the people 
with enthusiastic applause. These cheers have been repeated year 
after year for over a century by the Venezuelans, who rightfully hold 
that the 5th of July, 1811, is the greatest day in their glorious history. 

June 24, 1821, marks the day when the Battle of Carabobo was 
fought, the crowning effort of a struggle of 11 years’ duration. The 
cause of Venezuela’s emancipation ran through an uninterrupted 
series of hardships, a bloody and relentless war and its accompanying 
horrors, death and devastation. It was in Venezuela that the strug- 
gle showed the most tragic features, due to the circumstance that 
the Venezuelan independent forces had to fight against the brave 
and powerful Spanish Army, the only real army that Spain could 
send to America. The Venezuelans or independents took possession 
of Guiana, where they were able to reorganize the Government, frame 
laws, reaffirm their purpose of independence, constitute the State of 
Colombia by means of the creation of New Granada, and strengthen 
their army. 

A long succession of victories thenceforth accompanied the devel- 
opment of the growing Republic. On May 26, 1819, Bolivar reviewed 
an army of over 2,000 men at Mantecal; on June 3 the campaign of 
New Granada begins, with one of the greatest feats in the history of 
America, the crossing of the Andes; from June 10 to 25 Bolivar suc- 
cessfully attacks the Spanish Army at Corrales, Gameza, and Pan- 
tano de Vargas; on August 7 he defeats the Spanish Army at Boyaca, 
and a few days later occupies Bogota, where the Government is 
established. In June of the following year Bolivar initiates peace 
negotiations with Spain; on November 25 and 26, 1820, he negotiates 
in Trujillo an armistice and a convention for the regulation of the 
war. This was the first time that Colombia dealt on equal terms as 
a power with the mother country. When, at the beginning of 1821, 
the hostilities were renewed, Bolivar reappears in the central portion 
of Venezuela, the plains of Carabobo, at the head of an army 6,500 
strong. It was at this place, the plains of Carabobo, that on June 24, 
1821, the Spanish Army was totally defeated, and as a consequence 
of this victory, one of the most brilliant in the military history 
of the whole world, Venezuela and New Granada were made free 
forever, and the liberating army, as it was called, was placed in a 
position to continue its great and noble work wm Ecuador, Peru, and 
Bolivia. 

Just as the citizens of the United States of America celebrate 
Washington’s Birthday, Venezuelans celebrate Bolivar’s day. This 
Spanish American hero and liberator was born on June 24, 1783, but, 
following the old Spanish custom, the day that the Venezuelans 
celebrate is October 28, Bolivar’s saint’s day. It is unnecessary to 
state who Bolivar was; his name, his work, his feats of arms, are 
too well known all over the worid. 
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THE GOVERNING BOARD. 


As this issue of the BULLETIN goes to press the majority of the 
members of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union have 
returned to Washington after spending the summer at various points 

or in making trips to their own or other foreign countries. The 
Brazilian Ambassador, Sr. Domicio da Gama, spent the greater 
part of the summer in Europe. The Minister of Costa Rica, Sr. 
Don Joaquin Bernardo Calvo, remained most of the time in Wash- 
ington, with occasional visits to Long Island. The Minister of 
Bolivia, Sr. Don Ignacio Calderon, passed the summer in Europe. 
The Minister of Venezuela, Sr. Don P. Ezequiel Rojas, divided his 
time between Washington, New York, and Narragansett Pier. The 
Minister of Argentina, Sr. Dr. Rémulo S. Na6n, spent part of the time 
at Buena Vista Springs, Pa., with occasional visits to. Washington. 
The Minister of Uruguay, Sr. Dr. Carlos Maria de Pena, spent the entire 
summer at Magnolia, Mass. The Minister of Chile, Sr. Don Eduardo 
Suarez, enjoyed his vacation at Asbury Park, N. J. The Minister 
of Guatemala, Sr. Don Joaquin Méndez, made a trip to the Pacific 
coast in connection with the selection of a site for the building of 
Guatemala at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. The Minister of the 
Dominican Republic, Sr. Dr. Francisco J. Peynado, went also to the 
Pacific coast for the same purpose and made a visit to his own country. 
The Minister of Peru, Sr. Don Federico Alfonso Pezet, not only went 
to San Francisco to select the site for the building of Peru, but he 
made an extended visit to other points in California and in the Far 
West, delivermg numerous addresses, and being shown special atten- 
tions by the various municipal and chambers of commerce officials 
of the cities where he stopped. The Minister of Colombia, Sr. Don 
Julio Betancourt, remained most of the time in Washington, with 
occasional visits to New York. The Minister of Honduras, Sr. Dr. 
Alberto Membrefio, made a visit to his own country. The Minister 
of Paraguay, Sr. Dr. Héctor Velazquez, remained most of the time 
in Washington, as did also the Minister of Nicaragua, Gen. Emiliano 
Chamorro, and the Minister of Panama, Sr. Dr. Eusebio A. Morales. 
The Minister of Cuba, Sr. Dr. Pablo Desvernine, spent part of the 
time in Washington and then went to his own country, from which 
he has not yet returned. The Minister of Ecuador, Sr. Dr. Gonzalo 
S. Cérdova, remained most of the time in New York City. The 
Minister of Haiti, M. Ulrick Duvivier, having arrived in the middle 
of the summer, remained in Washington the rest of the season. The 
Minister of Salvador, Sr. Dr. Francisco Duejias, has only recently 
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arrived in Washington as the new Minister of that country. The 
Chargé d’Affaires of Mexico, Sr. Don A. Algara R. de Terreros, 
remained in Washington nearly all summer. 


THE SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS. 


As the BULLETIN goes to press, preparations are being completed 
for the Southern Commercial Congress which will meet at Mobile, 
October 27-29. The principal object of this conference will be 
to consider the subject of making the Southern States of the United 
States more prosperous and greater through the influence of the 
Panama Canai and the development of closer relations of friendship 
and trade with the twenty Latin American Republics. The con- 
ference is considered of such importance by the President of the 
United States that he will attend and deliver an address as will also 
the Secretary of State and the Secretary of the Navy. It is probable 
that several of the Latin American diplomatic representatives will 
also be present and make speeches. Among other features of the 
program, there has been arranged a Pan American evening, at which ~ 
the Director General of the Pan American Union has been asked to 
preside. On this occasion addresses will be made by the minister 
of Bolivia, the minister of Peru, the minister of Panama, and the 
Secretary of State. The Director General returned about the 
middle of October from an interesting extended trip through the 
Southern States, under the auspices of the Southern Commercial 
Congress and accompanied by Dr. Clarence J. Owens, the managing 
director thereof, for the purpose of discussing what the Panama 
Canal and Pan American relations mean to the South. Meetings 
were held in Richmond, Va.; Raleigh, N. C.; Montgomery, Mobile, 
and Birmingham, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; Houston and Galveston, 
Tex.; Memphis, Nashville, and Knoxville, Tenn. All of these 
gatherings were attended by large audiences made up of the leading 
men and women of each city. In several instances the meetings 
were presided over by the governors of the States, and if not, by the 
mayors or the presidents of the chambers of commerce. Great 
interest was shown everywhere in the Latin American countries 
and in their progress and development, as described in the addresses 
of the Director General. Dr. Clarence J. Owens’s speeches on these 
occasions described the broad work of the Southern Commercial 
Congress and pointed out the importance of this organization in 
helping to bring about better relations of trade and friendship 
between the United States and its sister republics. 


COLUMBUS DAY IN BOSTON. 


The city of Boston is entitled to special credit for the great interest 
which it manifested in the celebration of Columbus Day on October 12, 
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and in the efforts to make that day a national holiday. Mayor 
Fitzgerald lent his moral support, and the director of public celebra- 
tions of the city of Boston, John F. Dever, and the secretary of the 
office, E. B. Mero, assisted by a special Columbus Day committee, 
carried through a most successful program. As a tribute to Latin 
America and the Pan American Union, the city of Boston honored 
the Director General with the invitation to deliver the principal 
address at the exercises, which were held in Faneuil Hall Sunday 
afternoon, October 12. This meeting was attended not only by the 
representative men of Boston and from all over New England, but 
also by the Latin American consuls. It was presided over by Mayor 
Fitzgerald and was described on the program as “The Pan American 
Meeting.” The committee in charge of this meeting included such 
well known men as President A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard 
University, and James P. Munroe, Daniel A. MacKay, Thomas F. 
Anderson, Miss Sarah Luise Arnold, Sylvester Baxter, H. L. 
Dillingham, Franklin P. Dyer, John B. Graham, Henry E. Hagan, 
Col. Henry L. Kincaide, Charles Logue, Dr. Colin W. MacDonald, 
Richard C. Maclaurin, Louis K. Rourke. 


EXPOSITION COMMISSIONERS IN LATIN AMERICA. 


Acceptances by the countries of Central and South America of 
the invitation to participate in the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition at San Francisco, Cal., in 1915, on a large and dignified 
scale have been so numerous that the exposition management has 
appointed a special commission to visit that section of the world 
and to assist in every way possible the plans of these countries. This 
commission has been divided into two sections, one designated for 
the countries of Central America and the West Indies and the other 
accredited to South America. The former commission consists of 
James Flynn Stutesman, commissioner general; John P. Dwyer 
and Oscar H. Fernbach, commissioners; the South American com- 
mission has at its head Felix Martinez, and Daniel O. Lively and 
William J. Barr. Announcement has been made that the scout 
cruiser Birmingham will convey the commissions representing the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition on this tour. The vessel 
will touch at Habana, Cuba; Port au Prince, Haiti; Santo Domingo 
City, Dominican Republic; Cristobal, Canal Zone; La Guaira, 
Venezuela; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Montevideo, Uruguay; and 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. Disembarking at Buenos Aires, the com- 
missioners will proceed overland to Chile and up the west coast of 
South America as far as Panama, where they will take a liner for San 
Francisco. 
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PRESIDENT OF THE PAN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


An accidental misprint appeared on page 17 of the July issue of the 
MontuHiy Butuietin describing the dinner given by the Pan Ameri- 
can Society of the United States in honor of Dr. Lauro 8. Miller. 
The president of that society was given as the Hon. Lloyd C. Griscom. 
The correct statement is that the president of the Pan- American 
Society of the United States is the Hon. Henry White. Mr. Griscom 
is the first Vice President. 


DEMISE OF MAYOR GAYNOR OF NEW YORK. 


Hon. William J. Gaynor, mayor of New York at the time, died 
suddenly on the steamer carrying him to Europe for a much-needed 
rest. In the death of Mayor Gaynor America loses a sincere and out- 
spoken friend. Among the many, in fact, innumerable activities of 
Mayor Gaynor, not only those of his official capacity but also those 
of his wide interests as a public man, the development of the cordial 
relations between the United States and the Republics of Latin 
America occupied by no means the last place. While Mayor Gaynor 
had not had the pleasure of extensive travel in Latin America, yet 
he always welcomed friends who had traveled there, he always was 
glad to greet cordially representatives of Latin America who might 
be visiting the United States, and so thorough was his trust in that 
part of the world that he had recently, only shortly before his de- 
parture from the United States, encouraged his son to visit South 
America for the purpose of making a study of conditions there. 
Mr. Gaynor will be deeply missed not only as mayor of New York, 
but also as the cosmopolitan citizen whose sympathies reached be- 
yond his immediate duties. 


EX-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


As this issue of the BULLETIN is going to press, the news has 
come of the arrival of Col. Theodore Roosevelt, ex-President of the 
United States, in Rio de Janeiro, the first stop which he makes in his 
remarkable visit to the countries of Central and South America. He 
was received at Rio de Janeiro with great honor and shown a hos- 
pitality and attention which must have been gratifying not only to 
him but to the American people. While in Brazil, after deliver- 
ing addresses, Col. Roosevelt will spend a few days with his son 
Kermit, who is located at Sao Paulo. From there he will go to 
Buenos Aires and then to Santiago to deliver several addresses. On 
the completion of these engagements he will start on an extended 
tour through the heart of South America, making a study of the fauna 
and flora of the sections visited. He will proceed, first, up the Parana 
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River, visiting Asuncion en route, and then to the headwaters of 
one of the southern branches of the Amazon River. Continuing 
downward to Manaos, he will then probably strike north by the Rio 
Negro and cross over from this river to the headwaters of the Orinoco, 
and then come down the Orinoco to the Carribean Sea, where he will 
take a steamer for New York. At least six months will be required 
by Col. Roosevelt to complete this unusual but interesting journey: 


A MID-PACIFIC TRIBUTE TO THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


A voice from the mid -Pacific Ocean has been raised in praise of the 
work of the Pan American Union. In this instance it takes the form 
of an illustrated article by M. R. Bisho in the August number of the 
Mid-Pacific Magazine, an up to date publication of Honolulu. In 
his opening lines the author says that ‘‘In every way the Pan Ameri- 
can Union sets the ‘Hands -around-the Pacific’ movement a splendid 
example.” Then comes a description of how the union is main- 
tained and of the beautiful building in which its numerous specialists 
are engaged. These statements are followed in turn by a sketch of 
the life of its executive, Director General Barrett. The Mid-Pacific 
is one of the worthy publications which, having the Sandwich 
Islands as a base of operations, is engaged in upbuilding friendship 
and commerce among the powers that border the vast waters of 
the Pacific, from New Zealand and Australia to Chile, Alaska, and 
Siberia, sections of the world that are destined to be the scenes 
of a wonderful development in the near future. 


LATIN AMERICA AT REFRIGERATION CONGRESS. 


The Third International Congress of Refrigeration held its con- 
ferences from September 15—October 1, 1913, opening at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and then proceeding to Chicago for the balance of the 
time. At Chicago an attractive exposition was held at the Inter- 
national Amphitheater in connection with the congress. The formal 
meeting was opened by the president of the congress, Dr. Frank W. 
Gunsaulus, who presented the Secretary of State, Hon. William J. 
Bryan. Secretary Bryan tendered the delegates a cordial welcome 
in behalf of the United States Government. Short addresses of 
felicitation were then delivered by representatives of several Goy- 
ernments, including a number of South and Central American coun- 
tries. Among these were Dr. Romulo 8. Naén, the minister from 
Argentina; Dr. Hector Velazquez, minister from Paraguay; Sr. 
Manuel J. Ferreira Da Cunha, Brazilian consul general in New York; 
Sr. R. Camilo Diaz, consul general of Honduras in New York; and 
Dr. Ricardo B. Matte, of Chile. An official reception to the delegates 
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of the congress was given by Director General Barrett of the Pan 
American Union and the American Association of Refrigeration, on 
Monday night, September 15, at the Pan American Union Building. 
Several members of the Cabinet, a large number of the diplomatic 
corps, and many Senators and Congressmen were present to meet the 
guests. On the following day, immediately after his return to 
Washington, President Wilson received the delegates at the White 
House. Following the President’s reception the congress departed 
for Chicago to conclude its deliberations. 


ROBERT BACON’S TRIP TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


Interesting reports are being constantly received of the journey 
around South America which is being made by Hon. Robert Bacon, 
formerly United States Secretary of State and Ambassador to Paris. 
Mr. Bacon is making this trip under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, and, in the capitals of the 
countries visited, he is discussing subjects affecting the peace and 
welfare of the countries of the Western Hemisphere. Cable messages 
which have been received by the Carnegie Endowment and also by 
the Director General of the Pan American Union from Mr. Bacon 
tell of the most cordial receptions given him by the officials and 
peoples of Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, and Santiago. 
As this BULLETIN goes to press, he is in Chile, about to continue his 
journey north. Mr. Bacon is known all over Latin America as one 
who is particularly interested in the progress and development of 
those countries, and will undoubtedly accomplish much good by the 
addresses which he is delivering and by coming in contact with the 
representative men of South America. 


MEMORIAL TABLET TO MAJ. GEN. BRADDOCK. 


On July 9, 1918, there was unveiled in Rockville, Md., a bronze 
tablet erected on the lawn in front of the courthouse to commemorate 
the site in Maryland upon which Maj. Gen. Braddock camped with 
his men in their march from Alexandria, Va., to Fort Duquesne, 
in 1775, during the French and Indian War. ‘This date was selected 
because it was the one hundred and fifty-eighth anniversary of the 
death of Gen. Braddock, he having been killed in the battle of 
Monongahela July 9, 1775. The exercises were under the auspices 
of the Janet Montgomery Chapter, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. Mrs. Croxall, regent of Janet Chapter, to whom much of 
the credit for the establishment of the memorial is due, made the 
opening address and was followed by Mrs. Cora Bacon Foster, national 
secretary of the Daughters of the American Revolution. Addresses 
were made by C. C. Magruder, jr., of Washington; Representative 
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William P. Borland, of Missouri; Perry Maus, United States Army; 
Mrs. Donald McLean; and Dr. Tyndal, of Washington. The Director 
General of the Pan American Union also spoke briefly about this 
episode in American history. He called particular attention to 
the fact that the Republics of Latin America are keenty alive to 
the value of commemorating such events, and especially can their 
example be followed in taking advantage of such opportunities to 
decorate in some artistic way the cities or the public buildings, or 
even the smaller places in the country. Indeed, the United States 
can well take a lesson from Latin America in their appreciation of 
the artistic values in their contemporary or historic life. 


CHARLES M. PEPPER IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


Mr. Charles M. Pepper, so long connected with the Department 
of State in his official capacity as foreign trade adviser, has recently 
severed his connection with that department and, it is reported, 
is to make a long tour through South America, where he has been 
so well and so favorably known before. The staff of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, in expressing regrets that the pleasant association for 
which Mr. Pepper is remembered is about to be officially severed, 
takes this opportunity to wish him a successful and prosperous 
voyage. 


HIGH ARTISTIC RANK OF PAN AMERICAN BUILDING. 


The American Federation of Arts recently invited an expression 
of opinion from a selected list of persons, including members of the 
federation, prominent supervisors, and artists, sculptors, and others 
having a reputation for judgment and experience. The purpose of 
this invitation was to ascertain what, in the view of these distin- 
guished and trained students, were to be considered the 20 most 
artistic public buildings in the United States. It is a pleasure to 
announce that in this list the Pan American Union Building in Wash 
ington takes high rank. Of the 20, 5 are in the city of Washington 
itself, the other 4 being the Capitol, the Library of Congress, the White 
House, and the Union Station. The other 15 beautiful buildings are: 
New York Public Library, Pennsylvania Railroad Station (New 
York), Trinity Church, Columbia University Library, J. P. Morgan’s 
Art Museum (New York), Minnesota State House, Madison Square 
Garden, St. Patrick’s Cathedral (New York), Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine (New York), West Point Military Academy, New York 
City Hall, University of Virginia, Toledo Art Museum, W. K. Van- 
derbilt’s House (New York), Boston Public Library, but the order 
as given does not necessarily mean their degree of merit. 
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MEMORIAL TABLET TO MAJOR GENERAL BRADDOCK, UNVEILED AT ROCKVILLE, 
MARYLARD, JULY 19, 1913. 


The bronze tablet erected on the lawn in front of the courthouse commemorates the site in Maryland 
upon which Major General Braddock camped with his men on their march from Alexandria, Virginia, 
to Fort Duquesne, in 1775, during the French and Indian war. The exercises were under the 
auspices of the Janet Montgomery Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution. Among the 
speakers on this occasion were Congressman William P. Borland; Perry Maus, U. S. Army; and 
the Director General of the Pan American Union. 
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MONUMENT TO BALBOA. 


The Panama Government has been notified that King Alfonzo of 
Spain has made a personal donation of $10,000 toward the monu- 
ment of Balboa, to be erected near the Pacific entrance of the canal. 
Panama will appropriate a like sum, while popular subscriptions 
have been opened in many towns in Spain and throughout the Isth- 
mus. The South American countries have been invited to contribute, 
and it is expected that ultimately the sum will reach $175,000. This 
monument to Balboa is to be erected as a memorial of his discovery 
of the Pacific Ocean, an event for which Panama has just prepared a 
celebration on the anniversary of that date, September 25, which has 
been set aside as a national holiday. Lively interest throughout the 
United States and the Latin American Republics has likewise been 
shown. 


INTERNATIONAL DRY FARMING CONGRESS. 


The International Dry Farming Congress holds its eighth annual 
session in Tulsa, Okla., between October 22 and November 1, 1913. 
That the transactions of these congresses are of great value to the 
world is well accepted by this time. They are of particular worth, 
however, in many parts of the United States, over limited areas of 
Canada, and in certain sections of Latin America, where the supply 
of water, either in the form of rainfalls or from running streams is 
very limited. Some of these regions of drought have splendid soil in 
which vegetables and fruit would grow readily and which would afford 
abundant pasture for cattle, if they did not at times suffer from lack 
of rain. All the Governments of the Latin American countries are 
giving careful attention to the reclamation of these arid spots, but in 
many cases with a view to supplying water to them in the form of 
irrigation. Others, however, have given equal study to the results 
to be obtained by the method of dry farming, where, perhaps, irriga- - 
tion is not attainable within the immediate future. In Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Argentina, for instance, experts on dry farming have been retained 
by the Government to study the best means of reclaiming arid lands 
and even to teach the inhabitants how to grow productive crops 
under this method. The Eighth International Dry Farming Con- 
gress will be attended by the representatives of many Governments. 
From Latin America, Brazil will be represented by three delegates, 
Argentina also will have three delegates, and Colombia, Mexico, 
Venezuela, Chile, and Uruguay are to have representatives also. 
Undoubtedly the proved experience of the advocates of dry farming, 
as brought to light in this international dry farming congress, will 
be at once taken advantage of in Latin America as well as in the rest 
of the world. 
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“Across Titicaca, With a Glimpse of Bolivia,’ is the title under 
which Ernest Peixotto, the artist and writer, contiues his South 
American articles in Scribner’s Magazine (July). Mr. Peixotto, like 
most of the travelers of to-day, follows the railroad, visiting the 
ancient city of Cuzco and then retraces his journey to Titicaca. Of 
this great body of water and his travels thereto the writer says: 


All the afternoon, on our return journey from Cuzco, we had been speeding through 
the dreary plains of the Kollasuyu, or country of the Collao, the great basin that 
slopes gently downward from the mountains on every hand to form the cup that holds 
the waters of Titicaca. Even at this great altitude (for we were more than 12,000 feet 
above the sea) flamingoes stood rosy at the pools, and yellow daisies carpeted the tracks. 
As we approached the lake, the clouds were gathering, and by the time Juliaca’s 
chureh gleamed white against its background hills giant cumuli were piling into the 
heavens, threatening a downpour at any moment. 

Darkness was creeping on. The express from the coast came snorting into the 
station; our car was switched on to its rear end and again we started off in the night, 
In about an hour we made the lights of Puno and in a few moments drew up alongside 
the dock. The lake superintendent came into our coach followed by three Indians, 
who took up our luggage. He also brought with him the captain of the Coya, the 
steamer that was to take us over to Guaqui. At no other spot on this globe can you 
have a like experience; an all-night voyage on a 700-ton steamer across a great body 
of water hung 2 miles or more above the sea. 

* * * * * * * 

From the bridge overhead our British captain gave his orders to cast off the lines. 
The steamer swung about and we started out into the night. The moon, hitherto 
hidden in filmy clouds, now appeared dramatically to light our pathway and sparkle 
upon the rippling water. The searchlight flashed from side to side, bringing out in 
turn the red buoys that mark the channel or the tufts of grass and reeds that clothe 
the long spits running out into the lake. 


The hills, indigo in their blackness, began to recede and gradually left us alone. 
The clouds drew aside their curtains and the stars—so close, so bright, so numberless 
in this rarefied air—seemed to twinkle as they had never twinkled be’ore. And, as 
my eyes singled out Venus, I thought of the Incas and their reverence for the stars. 

After a beautiful description of the 125-mile voyage across the lake 
and the numerous attractions that such a trip offers the traveler, Mr. 
Peixotto proceeds to La Paz, but through the courtesy of the English 
railway officials he is allowed a special locomotive and car and is thus 
permitted to spend a few hours at Tiahuanaco, the prehistoric 
city on the line of railway from Guaqui to La Paz, being picked up 
by a late afternoon train for Bolivia’s capital. Of the famous ruins 
he has this to say: 

Baffling indeed they remain. Even the most vivid effort of the imagination can do 
little toward reconstructing them. And if a learned man like Humboldt dare not 
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Courtesy of Scribner’s Magazine. 


TYPES AT THE MARKET, LA PAZ, BOLIVIA. 


““On Sunday mornings the market spills over into all the adjoining streets, along whose curb- 
stones the Indian women squat with their wares spread out upon the ground before them. 
And what a debauch of color they make, brilliant as any tulip beds in Holland! Red, 
green, magenta, purple, blue, crimson—all the colors of a post impressionist—their balloon- 


like skirts go ambling along.”’ (Illustrating ‘‘The Land of the Incas,” by Ernest Peixotto, 
in Scribner’s Magazine for July.) 
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Courtesy of Scribner’s Magazine. 


JULIACA, PERU. 


““As we approached the lake the clouds were gathering, and by the time Juliaca’s church 
gleamed white against its background hills giant cumuli were piling into the heavens, 
threatening a downpour at any moment.”’ (Illustrating ‘‘The Land of the Incas,”’ by 
Ernest Peixotto, in Scribner’s Magazine for July.) 





BALSAS ON LAKE TITICACA. 


“Titicaca’s waters, hitherto gray, sparkled with a million diamonds and, as the patches of bright sky 

grew larger, caught azure reflections until they stretched blue, pure, and radiant off to the far distant 
hills. Once or twice we passed a balsa, gliding quietly before the morning breeze—a frail boat of reeds, 
like those we had seen on the coast, though here upon Titicaca even their sails are made of reeds, like 
those of the children of Pharaoh.’’ (Mlustrating ‘‘The Land of the Incas,” by Ernest Peixotto, in 


Scribner’s Magazine for July.) 
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Courtesy of Scribner’s Magazine. 


THE OBRAJES WHERE THE CHUQUIAPU THUNDERS ALONG IN ITS MAD 
RUN TO THE SHA. 


‘Having viewed the city of La Paz from above at the Alto, it is well to see it from below by 
walking down to Obrajes, where the Chuquiapu thunders along in its mad run to the sea, 
mining its way deeper and ever deeper into its stoney bed.”’ (Illustrating ‘“‘The Land of 
the Incas,” by Ernest Peixotto, in Scribner’s Magazine for July.) 
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venture to fathom their mysteries, and such aripened traveler as Squier calls them the 
‘most enigmatical upon the continent,” what guess may a mere searcher for the pic- 
turesque dare hazard? Old they are certainly, of a date far preceding the Inca period; 
but what they were, where and by whom quarried, and how transported to their pres- 
ent situation—one monolith is estimated to weigh 700 tons—all these are matters of 
pure conjecture. 


Speaking of the approach to La Paz and of the first sight of the 
city Mr. Peixotto thus describes his sensations: 


We knew that we must be approaching La Paz, yet no hint of a city lay in the stony 
fields of this level plateau, stretching apparently unbroken to the Royal Cordillera 
upon one hand and to an unlimited distance upon the other. Long trains of little 
donkeys, heavily laden, watched by their arrieros, and great majadas of llamas, each 
carrying its hundred pounds were coming from every direction across the plains, and 
all were trending to a certain focal point ahead of us. But where could the city be? 

The train whistled as it rounded a long curve, and suddenly without warning, at the 
side of the track a great chasm opened, coming with such abruptness, so unexpectedly, 
that, breathless, we grasped some firm object for support. 

At its far extremity Illimani, lightly wreathed with clouds, raised its glorious 
summit, gleaming in all the splendor of its dazzling snow fields. To the left Huayna 
Potosi spread its glittering peaks and, cut into the flanks of these two giants of the 
Andes, seamed and scarred by glacial torrents, deeply eroded, mined by cataracts 
and rivers, this profound valley has been excavated by the primeval forces of nature. 
At its bottom, far below us, 1,500 feet or more, lay the city of Our Lady of Peace, La 
Paz, from whose slate roofs and towers a pale-blue vapor seemed to emanate as if it 
were offering incense at the shrine of some great god. And fittingly, for were not 
these two mountains, I]limani and Huayna Potosi, the Indian’s Olympus, the abode 
of his chief deities? 


‘“‘A Local Appreciation of Argentina”’ is the title of amostinteresting 
article by Mr. H. T. Gordon Ross in the July number of the Financial 
Review of Reviews, London. Mr. Ross was until quite recently the 
financial editor of the Buenos Aires Standard, and as a result of many 
years’ residence in Argentina is naturally well acquainted with con- 
ditions in that country. Mr. Ross begins his article by relating the 
following allegory: 


A tale of the Pampa tells how an Argentine farmer of bygone days, seeing his pastures 
blackened by fire and his wife and children dead of famine and pestilence, fell into 
a magic slumber, born of the lethargy of despair. 

Fifty years afterwards he was awakened by the scream of a railway engine at his 
boundary to find his land fenced in, his flocks and herds improved beyond recognition, 
and wheat and maize waving where only coarse grass had been before. 

To the railroad, laid with English capital and Italian labor, the Argentine owes his 
increasing prosperity. Now, within limitations, he takes advantage of the oppor- 
tunities laid before him, but his father and grandfather slumbered while the nucleus 
of his wealth was being formed by men from over the Equator. There are many kinds 
of Argentines, different according to their racial origins and the dates of their fathers’ 
or forefathers’ immigration, but the Argentine here meant is the descendant of those, 
themselves descended from the Spanish conquistadores, who over a century ago 
ousted the foreigner, notably the English, who sought dominion over them, and over- 
threw the rule of Spain. 
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Continuing his entertaining discussion of the history and slow prog- 
ress of the early peoples, Mr. Ross then takes up more modern devel- 
opment, and thus speaks of some of the industries of the present day: 


Cereal growing, stock raising, and politics are therefore everything with which the 
true Argentine, as he may be called, concerns himself. Commerce and all other 
enterprise he leaves almost wholly in foreign hands. Per contra, the foreigner leaves 
politics, except inasmuch as they concern trade, entirely to him, but is his strenuous 
competitor in all else throughout the Republic. 

Our true Argentine is, however, a gradually disappearing racial type, which is 
rapidly changing into the as yet unascertained new one which will be the ultimate 
result of fusion with many other nationalities, chiefly Italian. Already the Italian 
population is a large majority in the towns and almost all over the Republic. The 
grocery stores and the flesh-food markets are practically all in Italian hands. The 
new Argentine should therefore have commercial genius and be very capable of 
managing his affairs of all kinds himself. 


The subject of lands and their value is a question in which the pros- 
pective immigrant wishes to be well posted; indeed, outside of public 
works and the opportunities they offer the immigrant from southern 
Europe there is no other question that so vitally concerns the new- 
comer. Mr. Ross has the following to say about Argentine lands: 


We hear occasionally that these have reached the high-water mark. To anyone 
who really knows the country this statement is ridiculous. That land values are not 
rising and will never again rise with the rapidity they once did is evident, as it also is 
that now and then, here and there, they may be temporarily depressed as a conse- 
quence of overspeculation by weak operators. But the general rise is sure, though 
gradual, and such temporary dips are but curves in the constantly ascending line of 
the country on the chart of prosperity. 

Stock raising and grain growing have hitherto given the Argentine all the money 
he needs and the life he likes, but as more and more land is developed to improved 
pasturage or put under cereal cultivation he will have to look, to what he isstill inclined 
to regard as remote, to secondary industries. In addition to such of these as have been 
mentioned earlier in this article, fruit growing should be mentioned. Little capital 
has as yet been invested in this other than in vine growing for wine-making purposes, 
but therein les a very considerable source of future wealth, which the Argentine 
himself may well develop. 


Many North Americans and Europeans are greatly interested in the 
development of manufacturing in Argentina, inasmuch as a field for 
the sale of manufactured products is enlarged or lessened according to 
progress in this line. Mr. Ross, anticipating the desire for informa- 
tion on this important subject, thus discusses the question: 


When one looks for manufactures in Argentina one is at once confronted by the 
lack of nativefuel. Practically no coal has yet been found, or any adequate quantities 
of really useful petroleum. Some factories there are, notably one large one in Buenos 
Aires, belonging to an Italian firm, which turns out excellent cloth and linen. Strange 
as it may appear, however, this important establishment in effect denies its own exist- 
ence. The present writer, while at one time in search of statistical information 
regarding the workers employed in factories, was blandly told by the manager that the 
firm were not manufacturers but importers. As a matter of fact they are both, since 
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they send their stuffs away, usually not farther than across the river to Montevideo, 
from whence they return as European goods. By this method a much better price is 
obtained for a really first-class article than if it had been put on the market as of native 
manufacture. For this the Argentine has himself to blame. In his new-found 
prosperity Europe is the promised land to which he makes trips as often as and some- 
times more frequently than his income permits. Paris is his Mecca and, even more 
intensely so, that of the ladies of his family. Therefore French clothes stand highest 
in his and their esteem, as do most articles of greater luxury which come from France. 
If the Argentine is not always the best judge of the value he gets for his money, he 
takes care that he gets plenty to show for it. 
* * * * * * * 

From a great variety of climates in a country of its great extent north and south, 
everything marketable pertaining to the temperature and subtropical zones can be 
grown advantageously somewhere in Argentina. Its needs for fuller development. 
are population, capital, and scientific management. Intensive farming is as yet 
unknown except in tentatively experimental form on the estates of a few wealthy 
and progressive men. The best agricultural machinery is now in fairly general use: 
but it is not so long ago since the Argentine husbandman, as the saying was, “scratched 
the ground, threw some seed on it, and went to sleep till harvest time.’’ H#ven on tnis 
principle he became wealthy. 
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“Frontier Work on the Bolivia-Brazil Boundary,”’ by Commander 
Herbert A. Edwards, R. N. R., one of the commissioners of the expedi- 
tion, is a notable contribution to the Geographical J ournal, of London, 
for the month of August. As its title indicates, this is an account of 
the survey work on the northern boundary between Bolivia and 
Brazil, and of course in a section of the world comparatively unknown. 
The work was carried on by commissioners appointed by the two 
Governments under the treaty of Petropolis (1903). It deals with 
some of the region with which the name of the explorer Chandless 
(1862-1866) is associated, and into which he was followed by Gen. 
Pando and Mr. Satchellin 1893. The present story is one of hardship, 
privation, and not a little suffering, and it graphically describes a 
section of the world about which our knowledge is meager. The little 
expedition arrived in Manoas in March, 1911, and a month later 
started on its 2,000-mile journey into the jungles. After describing 
the start and unfolding some of the plans Lieut. Edwards continues: ’ 

We were now fairly in a region of the “inferno verde,” the “green hell,”’ the happy 
descriptive name given by the Brazilians to the region of the Acre, and this was speed- 
ily emphasized and brought home to us a few days after our arrival by a fierce quarrel 
among the lawless people of the depot, which culminated in murder in a cowardly 
Manner. 

Here on the line of the frontier was established our station A, the position of which 
was determined very carefully, and from this point the course of the stream was 
explored and mapped up to its source. A track 20 feet broad was cut direct through 
the forest and a rigorous theodolite traverse undertaken to carry our longitude from point 
to point. At first, direction was obtained by compass bearing, after initial explora- 
tion; but this method was found to be exceedingly slow and laborious, and we adopted 
the quicker method of sending out a lightly equipped party to locate the river some 
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distance ahead. Signals would then be exchanged by an arranged code of rifle shots, 
and the cutting party, which had remained in camp, would blaze a track toward 
the advance station. 

* % * * * x * 


In speaking of the wonder and beauty of the primeval forests the 
author says: 


In a short paper no justice can be done to the subject; one can but mention its 
magnificent wealth of fernery, lianas, cipos, and all kinds of creepers, its flowing trees 
glowing with color, its patches of odor-laden plants perfuming the air with intoxicat- 
ing scents. One may draw attention to its stores of iron wood, cedar, bacury, laurels, 
itambu, which is also called “stonewood,’’ which is reputed to resist decay forever, 
the red-wooded sabucaia, and the sabauma; to its palms of all kinds, from one of which 
the delectable purple drink known as assai is made; from another, the biriti tea; 
while yet another bears a most delicately flavored and delicious diminutive coconut, 
no larger than a walnut. There are silk cottonwood trees 200 feet high and 30 feet in 
girth above their buttresses, which are 20 feet high and stretch 100 feet above ground 
from the trunk, giving space for a house to be built between buttress and buttress; 
rivals of these are still larger castaneiras, whose fruit is Brazil nut, with trunks which 
six men with outstretched arms touching finger tips can scarcely span. 


Lieut. Edwards thinks the life of the rubber gatherer a particularly 
hard one, as he often lives alone or with only one companion in a 
rough thatched cot, rarely seeing a human being and with little of the 
food suited to sustain life. To use the author’s own words: 


“cc ? 


The rubber gatherer, after having located his “seringas,’’ or rubber trees, cuts a 
path from tree to tree. His day commences shortly after 4 a. m., when he rises, 
drinks a cup of coffee, shoulders his rifle, and taking his small axe and some little tin 
cups starts out on his morning round, visiting each tree in turn, making incisions in 
their bark, and fixing a little cup to catch the white milk that flows therefrom. After 
all his trees have been visited he returns to his hut, cooks and eats his midday mea] 
of dried meat and beans, and at once, if he is alone, starts out to collect the milk from 
each little tin cup. Returning home, he lights the furnace in his rubber hut, the 
atmosphere of which after five minutes is stifling, pours the milk into a large pan and 
slowly heats it. When hot enough he proceeds to smoke dry it on his rubber ball, 
which is mounted on a long pole. Day in and day out this is his life. 

* * * * * * * 


Progressive Cuba Magazine for June devotes considerable space to a 
descriptive article on ‘‘ Real estate opportunities in Habana,” which 
incidentally shows the growth and the many improvements that 
have enhanced the beauty of the Cuban capital within recent years. 
Habana now has nearly 400,000 population, with 75 miles of electric 
street railways and 126 miles of modern electric suburban railways, 
the latter reaching 30 miles into the country. There are also more 
than 300 miles of macadamized roads leading from the city in every 
direction. Speaking more particularly of the wonderful advance in 
real estate values and transactions the article says: 


The outlying lands along the suburban boundaries of the city were all undeveloped 
owing to the lack of transportation and the nonexistence of streets or sidewalks, lights , 
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or water. The growth was further restricted by the fact that the sale of property on 
the easy-payment plan was at that time unknown, the custom being to buy and sell 
for cash. This being the case, a man with limited means could not acquire property 
except after a long period of patient accumulation. 

Following the American intervention, a first new subdivision was opened, the 
proposition being considered a rather dubious experiment. The farm, of which this 
subdivision was composed, cost the buyers $16,000. It was later sold out in lots for 
$350,000. 

The next subdivision opened was a farm which was first sold for $6,000 and resold 
for $12,000. The ground was platted and again sold for $130,000, and the lots of which 
it was first composed are now valued at $600,000. 

It has been claimed that with each opening up of a new subdivision the iRaed OF 
buying capacity had been reached. Thisisanerror. Never in the history of Habana 
have there been such opportunities for legitimate investment as at the present time. 

During the past month of April a new subdivision, the most distant from the center 
of Habana of any yet opened, was put on the market Monday April 14. For the week 
ending April 19 sales totaled more than $100,000, and at the present writing practically 
85 per cent of the subdivision has been sold. 


“The Amazon River Coal Market—How to Control It,” by J. Orton 
Kerby, in the Black Diamond for August 9, is a most interesting 
contribution on the subject of a market for North American coal; and 
the article, having been prepared by such an authority as Maj. Kerby, 
who spent a number of years in the Amazon River country as the 
United States consul, deserves special study by those interested in 
the subject. Shortly after he reached his post of duty on the Amazon 
he received a communication from an American company making 
inquiry as to the possibility of a market for coal in that part of the 
world. Maj. Kerby was surprised at such an inquiry, and replied that 
in his consular district there were no houses with chimneys and no 
fire on the hearth, the kitchen usually being a place on the back porch 
where the cooking is done on charcoal fires. The inquiry, however 
served to awaken interest in the consul’s mind as to coal possibilities 
in equatorial lands, and the present article is based on his investi- 
gations which followed. He found that the business of the great 
Amazon region hinges on the steamboat traffic necessary for collecting 
the countless products, as well as on distributing supplies over the 
vast area. Speaking of the coal deposits of Brazil, which exist only 
in the southern section of the Republic, the writer sees a wonderfu] 
market for coal from the United States, and he concludes his article 
by offering the following suggestions: 

My suggestion would be to adopt the model barge for moving the coal direct from 
the mines down the Mississippi to New Orleans and thence across the Gulf by way of 
the islands to suitable ports on the Amazon. It is entirely practical and admits of the 
double advantage of being able to get a return cargo of the products of the wonderful 
Amazon region. * * * Jt is possible to take a barge loaded with Pittsburgh coal 


and return with a valuable cargo. The empty barge may always find a cargo of hard 
wood and soft wood for paper fiber, 
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The Outlook for August 9, commenting editorially on the address 
of Dr. Romulo Naon, minister from Argentina, at Harvard University, 
on “‘ Higher education in Argentina,” says: 


Minister Naon pointed out what to many persons were unknown facts. The first 
fact was that the University of Cordoba in Argentina was founded in 1613, 23 years 
before the founding of Harvard. The second fact was that the Argentine educational 
system is centered about three universities—those of Buenos Aires, Cordoba, and La 
Plata. These universities, the minister said, have produced most of the political, 
scientific, and commercial leaders of the country, and are helping to settle the agri- 
cultural and transportation problems, which are, we may add, just now of a very 
promising nature. The Harvard students were surprised men when Dr. Naon told 
them that the University of Buenos Aires had 7,500 students, or considerably more 
than Harvard. The minister declared that the universities in this country have also 
been the most prominent factors in studying the geographical and other needs of the 
whole South American Continent and in effecting its economic organization. 


Ice and Refrigeration, of Chicago, in a recent issue contains an 
interesting article by H. C. Cutler on the meat situation in Argentina 
and a brief account of the packing industry in that country. He 
says: 

As an exporter of refrigerated meats Argentina is the world’s leader, and she has 
gained this eminence largely as the result of the expansion of the ‘“‘chilled beef” 
branch of the trade. This has been rapidly growing since 1902, when the La Plata 
and the La Blanca cold-storage companies entered the field—the former founded by 
Swift & Co. and the latter, until last year, largely controlled by North American capital. 

‘Chilled beef” has always been branded as peculiarly a United States product, and 
these two establishments have for some years put out over 50 per cent of the total 
product in that line. It may be said that the ‘‘chilled beef” trade has been transferred 
almost bodily from the United States to Argentina, and we do not have to review the 
field for more than five years to witness the performance. In 1906 the United States 
exported 2,426,644 quarters of chilled beef, and Argentina 750,000 quarters, while in 
1910 the southern Republic sent 2,710,747 quarters abroad, and the northern only 
477,147. 


“The Olancho Country,” by A. D. Akin, in the Mining and Scien- 
tific Press, San Francisco, for July 12, is a report of some of the experi- 
ences of the writer who was sent to Honduras to investigate mining 
opportunities. Aside from his mining investigations, Mr. Akin took 
occasion to look into the history and future prospects of the country 
and of which he takes a most optimistic view. 


“The Pan American Union,’ by M. R. Bisho, in the September 
Mid-Pacific Magazine, of Honolulu, is a descriptive article on the 
institution and its work. The writer pays a high tribute to the 
indefatigable work of Director General Barrett, of whom he says: 
“He has reconstructed it (the Pan American Union), refused many 
times larger salaries than he receives as Director General, and has 
made out of a struggling movement a strong and influential body.’ 
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“Colombian Mines and the Panama Canal,” in the Mining Journal 
for June 21, discusses the great possibilities that the opening of the 
Panama Canal will offer the world, and Australian miners in par- 
ticular. ‘ Australians,” says the article, “particularly those of the 
eastern States, realize the possibilities of increased trade and more 
rapid communication, but there are other possibilities open to them,” 
which, the writer thinks, will be found in the great mining fields and 
their development. 


“The nature, collection, and use of sponges,’ by Albert Hart, in 
the American Druggist and Pharmaceutical Record for June, is a 
most entertaining paper which was first delivered as an address 
before the New York College of Pharmacy. Mr. Hart reviewed the 
natural history of the sponge and the legislation which has been 
enacted in relation to sponge fisheries, and advocated the enactment 
of a law restricting fishermen to catches not less than 4 imches in 
diameter, as under present laws the Florida sponge bed is likely 
to be exterminated. Speaking of the sponge industry in general 
Mr. Hart said, among other things: 

The main points from which we obtain our supplies are Flcrida, Cuba, and the 
West Indies. The best grades cf sponges grow on the Florida coast from Apalachicola 
on the west coast to Cape Florida on the east, and are known to the trade as Rock 
Island and Key Sheep’s Wool. There are many boats employed in the industry, agere- 
gating in allabout1,000tons. * * * The total number of men employed on the 
entire fleet is about 1,200; in addition there are about 300 men employed on shore 
who are in various ways connected with the business. Ninety per cent of the entire 
force engaged in the sponge industry are of Greek origin. * * * The value of an 
entire year’s crop in Florida averages about $700,000. * * * One pound of com 
mercially pure sponges can be doctored to weigh 14 or even 2 pounds. This per- 
nicious practice is due almost entirely to the abnormal prices of sponge at the fisheries. 


“Armored River Monitors for Brazil,’ in the Engineer, of London, 
for June 20, is a descriptive article dealing with the building of 
three boats destined for Amazon River traffic. Each of these boats 
is to have a double bottom and is to be in many ways superior to 
the boats in use at the present time; and when in service will doubt- 
less be of inestimable value in aiding the upbuilding of commercial 
and industrial traffic on the great Amazon River and tributaries. 


Examining a Peruvian Placer, by Pierre Bouery, in the Mining and 
Scientific Press for June 21, is an article of special interest to mining 
men and engineers who have an inclination to study and develop 
the mines of Peru and other Latin American mining centers. The 
author entered Peru by way of the port of Mollendo and traveled 
by rail 502 miles inland, from which point he and his companions 
took mules for the remainder of the journey to the mines in the 





Courtesy of Alban G. Snyder, United States Consul General, Panama City. 


GAMBOA DYKE, BEFORE, DURING, AND AFTER THE EXPLOSION, WHICH CON- 
NECTED THE TWO AMERICAN CONTINENTS. 


Through 4,000 miles of telegraph and cable wires, President Wilson flashed an electric signal from 
the White House to Panama on the afternoon of October 10, 1913, and exploded 1,000 charges of 
dynamite in the sides of Gamboa Dike. The blast shattered the last land connection between 
the two American continents. Water from Gatun Lake burst through into Culebra Cut and the 
isthmus was pierced from sea to sea. 
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eastern Cordilleras. Speaking of the mines and their past workings 
the writer says: 

Whether they paid or not I can not say, for the conditions of the past and present 
are different. In the past the mines were worked by slaves without pay, the only 
expense incurred being for food, which was supplied by slave labor. When the 
gold extracted did not pay there were no losses, and some other place was sought 
for the rich metal. There is gold in the Nosiniscato, * * * but the trails and 
the roads are unfinished. 


“The White Race in the Tropics,’ by Dr. Juan Guiteras, director 
of health, Habana, Cuba, appearing in the August number of the 
American Journal of Tropical Diseases, of New Orleans, is a timely 
subject treated from the aspect of a physician who has spent years 
in tropical lands. Dr. Guiteras’s article will be read with interest 
and profit by the profession as well as by those of our people who 
are following in the wake of the specialist and building up a won- 
derful world in a section long believed to be fatal to the white man. 


“Placer Mining on the Cauca River in Colombia,’ by William F. 
Ward, in the Mexican Mining Journal for August, is an illustrated 
article written from the experiences of the author, who spent some 
time in investigating and prospecting in Colombia. He describes 
the native methods of finding the precious metal, which industry is 
especially active during the time of low water following a period 
of high water, and, according to the writer, a native often takes as 
much as $3 a day from the river sands immediately after a freshet. 
At other seasons a native may take 30 cents worth of gold a day 
from certain streams, but the prospects are much better after a 
season of high waters. 


“The Social Side of Panama Life’’ is the title of an article by Peter 
MacQueen in the National Magazine for August, in which the author 
makes some interesting observations that have failed to receive con- 
sideration at the hands of many writers, who have been engrossed 
more particularly with the commercial side of the great work on the 
Isthmus. Three thousand American women, says the author, are 
adapting themselves with a facility truly American to the climate, 
the life, and the tropical conditions of the Zone. They have clubs, 
reading rooms, play tennis, and ride horseback. Some of them are 
remarkably good housewives, and they lend a charm and homelikeness 
to the strange bizarre, novel Americanization of that tropical swamp. 
Continuing his observations, the author says: 

Women’s clubs number in membership three or four hundred. There are 1,500 
white and 1,700 colored children in the schools and nearly 50 teachers. * * * The 
6,000 Americans stamp everything with their pronounced individuality. Inventions 
spring like magic from a hundred brains. One young workman invented a steel 
plow for emptying the long trains of rock and soil. Another young American invented 
the emergency dam contrivance for the Gatun Locks. 
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The Buenos Aires Standard, of July 8, one of the leading papers pub- 
lished in the English language at the Argentine capital, in commenting 
on the opening of sample rooms in that city by the Chicago Chamber 
of Commerce, has the following to say about the progressive move- 
ment: 


Yesterday afternoon a permanent exhibition of goods manufactured by some mem- 
bers of the Chicago Chamber of Commerce was inaugurated at the commodious prem- 
ises on Calle Belgrano. : ; 

This is a notable exhibition, inasmuch as it is the first time that a chamber of com- 
merce of any city in the world has opened an exhibition in a foreign country on their 
own responsibility and maintained it at their own expense. 


The Buenos Aires Herald, also of the same date, has a good word to 
say about the enterprise, which will doubtless have a wonderful 
influence in making American goods better known in Argentina: 


The Hon. John W. Garrett, United States Minister, yesterday afternoon performed 
an interesting ceremony in throwing open the exposition which has been arranged 
for in this city by the Chicago Association of Commerce. The exhibits are housed 
in a spacious depot in Belgrano 732, and thither some three hundred persons made 
their way during the course of the day, to be agreeably surprised at the diversity, the 
ingenuity, and the utility of the articles displayed. 

* * * * * * * 

The Chicago association opened an office in Buenos Aires two years ago, and owing 
to its success they decided to open the exhibition. They had no government assist- 
ance, though the local authorities were quite friendly. The whole cost was borne 
by the association. 
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Our Canal in Panama. By Tetae ee ee aes Ohio. United States 
Publishing Co., 1913. 431 pages. On subscription. 

More than ever before, perhaps, the general public is discriminating, and he who 
offers a book for the instruction and entertainment of the people must know first- 
handed whereof he writes. 

A few months ago a gentleman appeared at the Pan American Union, weary and 
bronzed from tropical suns, en route home from wanderings in the Republic of Panama, 
His enthusiasm for the accomplishments of his fellow men on the Isthmus appeared 
to be unbounded, and the result of his studies and investigations are set forth in ‘‘Our 
Canal in Panama.’’ The author spent much time in the Canal Zone and the pages 
of his book breathe a familiarity with life and conditions that is truly refreshing and 
instructive, and in his own words, ‘‘The book is written with one constant purpose, 
and that is to impress the general public with a sense of the importance of the canal. 
* * * ‘The hundreds of millions of dollars that it has required to build the canal 
have proved an unfelt burden.”’ 

Unlike the numerous books on Panama, the present one is to be sold by subscrip- 
tion, and therefore it will reach the rural districts in much larger numbers than some 
other works. It is written in a pleasing style, and printed in large type; and the most 
interesting chapter to those of us who know the great work at Panama is ‘‘The Mission 
of the Canal,’’ in which the author sums up the world movements for utilizing the 
waterway; of its bearing on future commerce of the United States and of the world 
at large. 

Considerable space is devoted to the history of the canal country and the nations 
bordering it, which facts will be read with interest by those who have not closely 
followed events of the American Mediterranean. All phases of the canal and its 
building are interestingly treated in separate chapters; while the chapter contributed 
by the Pan American Union, on the great and growing countries of the west coast of 
South America, will give the reader a bird’s-eye view of the commercial progress to 
be reckoned with south of the canal; 52 illustrations and also many statistical tables 
= to the attractiveness and usefulness of the volume, which should be in all of our 
ibraries. 


The Panama Canal—lIis Possible Effect on the Central American Republics, 
by Theo. Paschke, M. A. S. C. F., in the Interborough Bulletin, of New York, for 
July, isa timely article in which its author advocates the early completion of the Pan 
American Railway. This rail route connecting the Canal Zone with the United States, 
and tapping the capitals of the Central American Republics, would be a most impor- 
tant factor, in the writer’s opinion, in thus establishing points of contact between all 
the countries of North America for the building up of a community of interests. He 
makes a number of suggestions relative the construction of the necessary links and of 
their subsequent management and control. 


Newark-Made Goods. Compiled and published by the Industrial Exposition Com- 
mittee of Board of Trade of City of Newark, N. J., 1913. 401 pages. Size, 74 
by 10 inches. 

The city of Newark, N. J., through its board of trade, has had the enterprise to 
prepare for distribution throughout the world a very comprehensive volume of the 
industrial and commercial activities of the city. The book comes in two parts, the 
first devoted to an alphabetical arrangement of articles obtainable in Newark, there 
being three columns with an alphabetical index of articles in English, French, and 
Spanish. Part 2 comprises an alphabetical list of names of manufacturers with address 
and numerical key. All of the text is given in English, French, and Spanish. 
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This guide is of a very attractive character and will undoubtedly serve an effective 
purpose in commerce throughout the world and in business houses where it is open for 
consultation. 


Espana y America, 1812-1912. By D. Rafael M. de Labra, Madrid, Imprenta Sindi- 
cato de Publicidad. 1913. 485 pages. 

This is a serious study of the politics, history, and international aspects affecting the 
two countries between the dates mentioned. It is written in Spanish by the well. 
known authority, Dr. de Labra, and bespeaks a thorough knowledge of the subjects 
treated as well as untiring energy in its preparation. 


Modern Chile. By W.H. Koebel, London. G. Bell & Sons (Ltd.), 1913. 278 pages. 
Price $1.50. 

This is the latest production of the well-known English author whose former vol- 
umes on various sections of South America as well as on Portugal, Madeira, etc., were 
well received by the public. The author spent much time in traveling about the 
Chilean Republic and his observations and experiences are based on actual contact 
with the peoples. He pays a high tribute to the inhabitants, whom he found most 
hospitable and ever ready to aid him in his work. The book will prove interesting to 
all who may visit Chile or to those who may be compelled to remain at home and study 
from afar the progress of one of the leading southern nations. 


Sayings and Writings about the Railways. Compiled and published by the Railway 
Age Gazette, New York. 1913. 240 pages. 

This is a most important little volume, the purpose of its publication being to assem- 
ble for easy reading and ready reference views and suggestions of men of experience in 
the management of railroads. The crisis which American railroads have reached in 
their dealings with the public has a close relation to the welfare and future prosperity 
of the country. The leading transportation men of the nation contribute to the volume 
by their speeches and writings. 


Export Manual. Compiled and published by R. L. Ardrey, 76 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago. 19138, 2dedition. 96pages. Price $1. 

This is a timely little booklet treating of a subject that is destined to expand to 
enormous proportions within the next few years. It will be of especial value to those 
of our manufacturers and producers who are contemplating entering the export field 
and who are not familiar with the many questions involved. The writer has had much 
experience with the subjects about which he writes. 


Cirugia Politica. By Enrique Perez, Paris, Casa Editorial Garnier Hermanos. 1913. 
226 pages. 

Translating the title we have the medical term of ‘‘political surgery,’’ which the 
distinguished Colombian has bestowed upon his work. The introduction is written 
by the famous Spaniard, Don Miguel de Unamuno, who pays a high tribute to the labors 
of the writer and his studies in the field of politics. 


De Caracas & San Cristobal. By Dr. Juvenal Anzola, Caracas, Tip. Emp. El Cojo. 
1913. 226 pages, paper back. 

This is a book of travel. It portrays the observations and experiences of Dr. 
Anzola, a Venezuelan lawyer and Senator, in his journeys in various sections of 
Venezuela. He is the author of many books and papers, and it is said that when he 
passes along the streets the people are wont to remark, ‘‘What new book is the doctor 
writing now?” 


Las Mejores Poesias Liricas de la Langua Castellana. By Elias C. Hills and Silvano 
G. Morley, New York, 1910. 224 pages. Price $0.75. 
This book is, as the name indicates, a compilation of the best poetry of the Spanish 
language, and to those of the English-speaking race who are sufficiently versed in the 
Spanish tongue to read understandingly it has a strong appeal. 
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El Cielo y sus Maravillas y el Infierno. By Emanuel Swedenborg, 1758. By J. H. 
Andersen, revised by Alice Worcester, M. A., New York. 1912. Published by 
the Swedenborg Society. 

The recent unveiling in the cathedral at Upsala, Sweden, of the monument erected 
by the order of the Swedish Parliament over the remains of Emanuel Swedenborg 
bring this noted scholar and thinker again before the public. 


The Two Hague Conferences. By Joseph H. Choate. Princeton University Press. 
1913. 109 pages. Price $1. 
This little work by the famous lawyer and statesman tells of the work of the two 
conferences, so far as this could be done in lecture form. The introduction is by 
James Brown Scott, of the Carnegie Foundation. 


Through Our Unknown Southwest. By Agnes C. Laut, New York, McBride, Nast & 
Co. 1913. 271 pages. Price $2. 
This book is filled with interesting stories based on the experiences of the writer 
in visiting the primitive peoples and unfrequented sections of our great Southwest. 
Many rare pictures lend a touch of the picturesque to the well-written text. 


A Busy Time in Mexico. By H. B.C. Pollard, New York, Duffield & Co. 1913. 243 
pages. Price $2. 

The author of this work was sent out by an English Company which held important 
concessions in southern Mexico. He reached his new field of labor far back in the 
forests, and from time to time had many exciting adventures, which are related in the 
pages of the book. 


The Textile Fibres. By J. Merritt Matthews, Ph. D., New York, John Wiley & 
Sons. 1913. 630 pages. Price $4. 
This is the author’s third and rewritten edition on the textile fibers, and it deals 
with their physical, microscopical, and chemical properties. It is designed for 
the practical operator in textiles and the student of textile subjects. 


The Earning Power of Railroads. Compiled and edited by Floyd W. Mundy, of 
the firm of Jas. H. Oliphant & Co., New York, 1913. 528 pages. Price $2. 

This is a very comprehensive compilation, including data on mileage of the rail 
ways, capitalization, bonded indebtedness, earnings, cost of maintenance, invest 
ments, dividends, etc., and especially commends itself to all persons interested in the 
great problems of transportation and its relations with the people. 


The Annual Register. Longmans, Green & Co., London. 1918. 652pages. Price $6. 


This is an English work reviewing the public events at home and abroad for the 
year 1912. 


Proceedings of Third National Conference American Society for Judicial Settlement 
of International Disputes. Edited by James Brown Scott, Baltimore, Williams 
& Wilkins Co. 19138. 320 pages. 


This report covers the meetings in Washington, D. C., December 20-21, 1912. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. Edited by J. Scott Keltie, LL. D., Macmillan & Co., 
London. 1913. 1452 pages. Price $3. 

This statistical and historical annual of the States of the world grows in thickness 
and matter each year, and no important institution is complete without a copy in 
its library. This is the jubilee volume and it contains in condensed form thousands 
of facts that are constantly needed by the business and professional world. 
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Title. Date. 
ARGENTINA. 
1913. 
*“Yearbook of the City of Buenos Aires”’.............-..-------- July 3 
BRAZIL. 
Calcium) carbide manufactory. -. =... + <o-2eeeeneees= eens e eee July 11 
Organization of company for erection of porcelain factory...-...-.- July 15 
CHILE. 
Telephone companies and supplies.-............-...-.--------.-- July 29 
Apples oto eS Sees AME LS ee Sab meen ieee do..... 
COLOMBIA. 
Annual report of trade of Cartagena for year 1912...............- May 5 
Annual report on commerce and industry in Colombia.......... July 20 
CUBA. 
Annual report of district of Santiago de Cuba, embracing Proy- (2) 
inces of Oriente and Camaguey, 1912. 
GarIO Aes Suse. Stage seca eho sears pie ee nai des aaesaaeee cece Aug. 12 
GUATEMALA. 
Reeuathas governing admission to practice medicine in Guate- | July 29 
Apriouitaral imploniagts 2b ob scan cess eda essen oe ne aan July 31 
PHOLO-GHETAWINGE st bes te ec cee = sot toe te eo a macid badd Seto aeisjeja aes do.z: 
Motor trucks (practically no market)...............----+--+---0- Aug. 2 
APOMO DNS - 51S) E os pce eae seceldata sap Wintotinnch since ate ietgs Reese do-2... 
Market for carbon paper and typewriter ribbons........-..-.-.--- Aug. 9 
‘Proposed imstallation of IAWNGTY:. «0. .ncve See's veo ao reece ni geen |e oe do..5.- 
Conte. thts Oe eas De asta ceeee ec cae eed Aug. 11 
SteclHling cabmbtse 7 2s. eta nace a eameee eine nausea ceo do-.. 
Knitting millsiand knit’ goods)... s.s2-2 J-. se ncten cama = ray toe Aug. 12 
SHOW CASPS: 5 ooiicie n'sion'sandhincn Wie Heese eee ee Gee Geka peewee nese do..... 
Mioctrical RUppPues.. 225. twee ccame nse sbeek see batitnc wees ceeeeeees nas daz-.-- 
HAITI. 
Report on commerce and industries, 1912............-....-.-.--- (2) 
HONDURAS. 
Broom‘corn ‘and substitutes: .f222o.2 5. Aes es ee July 26 
Projected moving picture theatre..............-.-.---.--------- July 27 
‘Kitchen cabinets (no\manket)<--.2 5-2 8-5 o-oo es nee eee July 31 
Acetylenewoneratomt. 3305. .0 ou eas dee beeen ous asie Se S| 
Soapstone. soo! sc arsfanee eemee anes scant tne soe aes Aug. 8 
Coal-importations. <5 =. oo cescen.4-2o0e eS aden one ae a ee Bee: (eee 
Moteonities: -ctenceccs: socsc2 aecee aoe ses me RE eee MES Ret Ce al 
MEXICO. 
Utilization of Durango’s clay soil for industrial purposes......-. June 19 
Annual report on commerce and industry, 1912..........-.------ June 24 
Paleum POwWAeres jer oe Sewers lta aoe ee we eee et eR agate July 7 





Author. 


R. M. Bartleman, consul gen- 
eral, Buenos Aires. 


Julius G. Lay, consul general, 
an de Janeiro. 
0. 


A. A. Winslow, consul, Val- 
paraiso. 
Do. 


Graham H. Kemper, consul, 
Cartagena. 

Isaac A. Manning, consul, 
Barranquilla. 


R. E. Holaday, consul, San- 
tiago de Cubs. 

James L. Rodgers, consul 
general, Havana. 


Geo. A. Bucklin, consul 
Na Guatemala City. 


Lemuel W. Livingston, con- 
sul Cape Hatien. 


David J. D. Myers, consul, 
sis oe Cortes. 
0. 


Do. 
A. TT. Haeberle, 
Tegucigalpa. 
David J. D. Myers, consul, 
Puerto Cortes. 

Do. 

Dy 


consul, 


Theodore C. Hamm, consul, 
Durango. 

Arnold Shanklin, consul 
general, Mexico City. 

Warren Rich, vice con- 
sul, Salina Cruz. 


1 This does not represent a complete list of the reports made by the consular officers in Latin America, but 
merely those that are supplied to the Pan American Union as likely to be of service to this institution. 


2 Undated. 
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Title. Date. 
MEXICcO—continued. 
1913. 
ATITOSiAnd/ AULO) TES WIATONS: 22. 5/12 clei hehe sate eis nie lence = cme oo July 20 
Motor traffic regulations. ...-..--....-2..-.--- Saale ee necinin facatatalne July 22 
INGHICES DEON VALICS anche ericAere was Gaede enon hee Reb aeeuaica neon July 23 
Danone (NONE Produced) tks. ss see ety sise aetek' wea eee aes Be Omit 
HNO DOLU OM) VOMICIOS atic ce ete cas juin Res een aynln se aera eee alos July 24 
BM ECHTNICAT SUID LOS ae!s cider chance RG Reeieeld doa debs Sack ances & July 26 
Earth and stone handling machinery (no market)..........-..-- July 29 
TSO BICH MOM sPLOCUCEM) are cite ie an sta cieiels Lo aches wie myrigieicieeia weit July 30 
Steplimline cabinets: (io .demand)2s.-eq--- hae. s ee se eee cies July 31 
EAP HTOTUIMMOTLA TONS scence eee arene sa thematic yanet Aug. 1 
PS PORUS Ewes eee. eae uiiaids oosgee Aten Mei skeweaas ease aacie Aug. 8 
ATSEMIC (MG) COMMETCIal Production) == se sseeee + ss sae ae oe es se eae doses 
Motor traffic regulations 
Kat chentcabpinetss- =~. 222 se s5 455. 
Dryebatteries' (little market) .jo52264s- 2 oi. 8 ee eee Aug. 13 
Marinerenpiness(mommarket)Sseseseece a. ee yeas ee soe eee a Aug. 15 
PANAMA. 
Report on billboard advertising in Panama....................- July 28 
Motor trucks (few used; duty is 15 per cent ad valorem)......... July 31 
Monopolies and patents: Banana fiber utilization..............-. Aug. 14 
PERU. 
POLRVIaN TMI pPOLt (LAGS OU oe te ooh sens gaases see ces July 25 
Mining in Peru (outputs HODMOL2) eet so et ech cinsisee an atoeae Aug. 2 
Growthionpostaliservice invert cence e ere ise cee see een laae do..... 
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RCE OF GUATEMALA 
FOR 1912. 0 


The foreign trade of Guatemala for the year 1912, compiled from 
the report of Sr. Don José J. Sanchez, director general of statistics, 
attached to the report of Sr. Don G. Aguirre, minister of finance and 
public credit, and presented to the National Congress on March 17, 
1913, amounted to $22,978,999.99 United States gold, of which 
$9,822 ,462.33 were imports and $13,156,537.66 were exports. 

The figures for the year 1911 (based upon the same computations, 
see note following table below) were: Imports, $8,166,670.48; ex- 
ports, $11,005,835.27; total, $19,172,505.75. 

There was, therefore, an increase for the year 1912 as compared with 
1911 of $1,655,791.85 in imports, and $2,150,702.39 in exports, or a 
total increase in the foreign trade of $3,806,494.24. The balance of 
trade in favor of the Republic was $3,334,075.33. 





IMPORTS. 


The imports by countries for the years 1908, 1909, 1911, and 1912, 
were as follows: 


1908 1909 1911 1912 














Warited (States. <. . en Seucn <scaetenoch Gece se camessseen une $2, 148,325 | $2,181,859 | $2,696,144 | $4,532,361 
yl Melee ee mans cnebaskhteancacumecicleesecape asi: tenma 1,572,740 | 1,249,559 | 1,592, , 250, 
ati tec eeeinieyl oni #375 ones det ae ae es ae ae a | 1,327,301 | 1,135,420 | 1,314,202] 1,739,598 
INPBHOG teat te cattes omecmccmaacde = cokete pe teeta canes 262, 435 278, 215 286, 050 436, 882 
eile aa VODA s 2... DAS oa de v- bes eee ec dw.cetuncueLeeee 148, 019 121, 852 187, 748 307, 937 
REE tee cca Oee vaidoke coudpuiceecce smear eae sak 116, 636 102, 816 136, 014 146, 431 
eel Leseue Seae Aaa oh aas amcmnae oe mes See aM cm male ee , 050 14, 740 43, 821 135, 971 
ee Dc htm ocuctatac mucinosis Sep eek eatin eeteniec eee ett eet 70, 294 56, 516 95, 115, 934 
BE LO Meta o Sos te teat tteat ts ote BONS Ck anene eee beReEe 65, 89: , 677 134, 8 496 
Gaal Arn ericayeee Taper eh x.ai< Soicccsasctestyscossccten sans 40, 707 : oe 18, 271 
ae Se OPC ARR ORE es 2 Oe thm 5, ‘ Peete. 
Switzerland Wicd Jacanle wis G acne Rees Sos Ren bbe ck eehemeae ina Na SARS hed 1,991 | 2 seteeteeee 
AuUsiMlA-HIN PAT. . 05/5 dee wia en so dee Reh is poche echtoeee 3,019 3,677 5 (od) | acme eer 
SORT CATIGFIOD on 5 iia icc cturninan nls Saeco ean s cheat aeeceuee 900 7, 225 O'S .8. Seca 
FATNMCA ee ese scan cic cebetine ccwebate chblies cou btevebeccceke|saoetetemetecs|aeueeemoeaee 318 | 2ececeaeee 
CBNAOR s. scieiacicnmcade tessa asiasacetaa lssscbucbesbeceenlaewacanrne eel see omen eke 152/123 esoeeee 
Natheriands?,, ooo cictepcen sca tos cee gecs bees bee teeude saeas danse lekheesteeeee B7 [sso Fea 
Other countries.) er AW eer eceuee 12, 848 170) |Fas-) eae 15,915 
DOTA) eels sian ccciewia ne poles sine aeminceee ates sane man ae 5,811,586 | 5,251,317 | 6,514,421 | 9,822, 462 








1In 1908, 1909, and 1912 included in “‘Other countries.” 


The invoice value of the imports at the maritime customhouses for 
1912 amounted to only $7,781,984.92, to which Sr. Sanchez has 
added 25 per cent—$1,945,496.23—an estimate covering freights, 
commissions, insurance, etc., and $94,981.18, imports through fron- 
tier customhouses. In the table given above the figures for 1908, 
1909, and 1911 (1910 not being available) show only invoice values. 
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Adding to the figures appearing above for 1911, $1,628,605, i. e., 
25 per cent, and $23,644, imports through the frontier customhouses, 
produces the figure $8,166,670, as shown in the introductory para- 


graph, 


The imports by articles fo1 the years 1911 and 1912 were as follows: 


Cotton textiles and manufactures...................--------- 















1911 


1912 


-| $1, 848, 650. 86 | $1, 926, 423. 39 

Tron and steel manufactures................----------- 626, 425. 32 730, 330. 79 
Food products. . Su eR Lice ineic mec mete Caio ee ates 419, 817. 86 713, 122, 82 
WVINGAT NOU set Ge ee cease cack ames ceca areca seleece 354, 154. 66 512, 354. 66 
VALLES ANI UNG UOLS! os ates. areisicle cre sate wis matey ails eles 223, 285. 81 340, 675. 76 
Silk textiles and manufactures...................- 267, 279. 00 328, 999. 57 
Woolen textiles and manufactures................. 277, 600. 09 299, 861. 99 
HailwayeMaterial.<<,c/jc sax ce seit cceeateeecies 311, 384. 56 290, 222. 74 
Agricultural and industrial machinery............ 196, 421. 64 280, 698. 38 
MNES ANG Medicines: ose Na Meee we ESE ewan wek ee cs 217, 635. 26 276, 011. 34 
Linen, hemp, and jute textiles and manufactures... 272, 266. 86 213, 543. 07 
Paper and stationers’ supplies..............-..---- 138, 402. 29 178, 818. 84 
Manufactures of leather..............--.---.----- 135, 198. 26 157, 779. 40 
Manufactures of wood or of wood and iron....... 169, 230. 43 135, 207. 03 
Manufactures of glass, china, and earthen ware. . 87, 246. 63 89, 844. 20 
NGRETIED Ole eee See aes ates aeuioremiem awe oatenieonen S 59, 855. 91 88, 415. 69 
Petroleum. . 43, 879. 25 73, 454. 75 
Come eee aioe 33, 812. 39 47, 225.30 
Manufactures of lead, tin, copper, and alloys.........-.-.---.--.----------- 39, 459. 73 44,352. 96 
Mascellin@ousey cscs tino ses os oan seaeiec eet eeeeese sgh sah eeG aye tes eee ue aten es 792,414.22 | 1,054,642. 24 
BRO ea ee Cea Ee a Sod Late be itraeey theta Se cic Srapeire ee 6,514, 421.03 | 7,781,984. 92 





In the table above the imports through the frontier are not included 
nor is the 25 per cent for freights, commissions, insurance, etc. 
The imports by articles and countries for the years 1911 and 1912 


were as follows: 


COTTON TEXTILES AND MANUFACTURES. 














1911 1912 

Rem Cad eke ed omtcrs eres yo ee nee ee eis ec esas cia Ube clea seuss aisee se $815, 388. 73 $822,301. 40 
MU ATILCO ES CALOSE asso venom eee cemelai ences ne nee aoe aoe enacts Suis cinccsacbucs 439, 066. 92 576, 580. 39 
ME RGINIATY See cee smo le arsine Sais ates Cina enol nie cmc tae ies omic Seale wis acters 442,079. 74 428, 965. 17 
PERATIC Dept Tater eee tae edna Poyn ere eis ei etacs este cei minions ole wiciowineaie es eiew oe sissies 29, 831. 96 25, 709. 66 
1 NGS S10) Bae ASS SS OS aS eee Se SE A ec ae ange eae 16, 606. 69 21,619. 00 
SES ERLEU ee tee elm erate Pach wien te ate eee cyaeie tes ota aye Be eicto ect ote ate a eintowa asi e @iarate ais arcie cisicis 41, 426. 67 20, 272. 60 
TART A aN SRY yA TE Da ei LS RRS oR ake a ee a ea 49,171.75 15, 933. 01 
PERG ERT URTE Tepe ey tera es es eet ay ee a MRL ANC MEDD Ns. fend ORO a ch Sek 9, 717. 43 10, 999. 11 
Qibinh Gite LA yn eee eee oe ne Sn are BORE DOC ae Laer Core ae berae 3,520. 18 1, 462. 05 
PATISENIAPEUTI CAV c etme sie mae ee tal oaiccinine Soe ons ae aa Nelchme cbseacaeeies 939. 30 1, 227.00 
COR ANIA TI FE (6 ae Sia oA i aE er aS eh lam gy ag Gane eR NE a 861. 49 1, 048. 00 
Contra lpAumaniGd sober och ae cane eRe ee Meme ce acu ulsici en sale Sele cum ete a cine 40. 00 306. 00 

EDO balers sae mreee ee eM OSE MRO CNY ys VER CDE Se ce aden S 1, 848, 650.86 | 1,926, 423.39 

IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURES. 

UTILGUIS LAL CGemts scene see ne eee ae a Ae ee RS RM soca $246, 095. 51 $353, 093. 62 
POI an yee oe mera cee ee eee ere ee aceon Soe Bae ween occa me oetc see anceee 223, 582. 57 221, 844. 61 
Waited Keine dome ice 25. Jot sees wace con ccccesockoesee seule eect cesses eteene 119, 349. 83 123, 064. 24 
Sa aD erat ROR EE Bree yar al ala Mug a ii SRS Wg ca eS ie Neeeet 20, 844. 70 21, 444. 60 
BET EAC Bop ere cea areal ae Sea aes inte Sala TES EU wae cle hala ieiera 15, 141. 60 9,394. 40 
SSIDIMIN JING EE oe Sing ng rongs dan aonoS bos noe soe bo oosoue done Oneo Sb nEaBooaseu | Soseocosesesisue 915. 04 
PATIS WRIA “ELUNE ALY eee ee esse ia ea eee ere ee One ee enon see cee ee cece 237. 50 230. 00 
SEAT ras ee Oat raysetrieiaiey= rams Sn etal a Terao) d Naar ow oe See Deeb ewewesmeeess 266. 68 181.38 
LETT cic a eet Re eaten ln a 164, 005|.3.-<2cn eee 
MIO XICOM Sees Os mm eum Cm bei ee Mk eo eB a ieee 391. 65 84. 00 
LOUGUTE EERO LARS OR Tee set eS ee CR ON Oecd ee ee eur tp vee ea Noe a 233. 00 47.90 
WaritralpAmoanicdte seer scum ami iiaae sheet lire suid ace kb os oe ee 103. 28 21.00 
ISR UZGTd BAT |e Sed actenee saab DORE BEET RENEE SEM aH AMe SEE EE eT Se Eel SSE Tees 15.00 10. 00 

COE Oe Soc a ES SES ECE See SHO AG ene Bn in Eh pi ae 626, 425. 32 730, 330. 79 
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FOOD PRODUCTS. 




















































1911 1912 

UME C ES AUOSe tise Pie: = tedaecemomaaiain skin cesicd am exlatenisa mec se dee ----| $263,985.37 $480, 900. 49 
CHORIN ayer ee tee emcee tee ae es cideelesinterecilaiaia Sh miele pace RMtens satan ealaidec 58, 802. 42 82, 210. 36 
United Kingdom.............. SE SU GALAN RAR SIS ths Set ee ae 29, 921. 23 44, 969. 77 
(VBI UEA AMON CR re ees eects cla chnine cmmmcmaicitis sine He ciemeeina meee an ceine a\a/~,¢ 16, 829. 50 27, 540. 89 
INT GRIC Qeseietiaee ears alae oie ata, erajotaveraialatniainteiajersie ale ie motietnta wins Miele widiaislo A's co oo 6, 701. 24 19, 225. 71 
France.......-.. Soo ng BOS GO USC MGS NS TES SOOM Ce A bern Bert ete ee Sete oee 8, 635. 72 15, 468. 02 
RCIA CAT AD ACR a dees ies Sena MOM Me Reus ue IN ANGE yd 11, 448. 80 15, 428. 32 
RSAC R Ce eee ie ee nein Mente ole aina s Jeet UOMO Oe Sh Mods an ‘to waats s 12, 131. 67 14, 734. 57 
URI eee mee eere mete mcrae lace cilohonajmesicincdaaindedenc dba ccobe caus. « 10, 030. 89 11, 828. 92 
BEE) SULIT Ve rreesemeated arma inp v NCS Mesa lere al Sim nse < ninln oy tee ae Bere lace 1, 243. 58 504. 16 
INGDHORIAM OSH sat Aste ial: Ae vee Rees int asin cide daaadweamemeactwes boclackcma nue 87. 44 246. 45 
INFORMAL ene sersh re HOS So At ee emis cai woes aSen ERC er tsa a eslem cence elses acini il siete sicioe felsertate = 65.16 

CRO Gems Sere ya lessic ia tS rcicterats wsaicinlce SRR ae ae OE oe RE LEER OS oes 419, 817. 86 713, 122. 82 

WHEAT FLOUR. 
TEER DALES! Seen cena case Seca as aed A RSL Me ALA soe A ee | $354, 154. 66 | $512, 354. 66 
WINES AND LIQUORS. 

TAN CO Ss sameeren et oc saw sneer eee ae Nena ee ae a ese Cae e se 2 $64, 997. 50 $110, 762. 52 
ISOnIM AY Seaan ne see ee rose ein etalon eae Miso ai cise ae ae sees Cae ace acer 45, 301.95 82, 185. 76 
DUSERIEED SAAC S HES ee esi a a oa Se ARE ely Ge gen on ila ee 42, 584. 35 67, 414. 58 
UniredeKencdomaecset ere amar nate AE ASIA, SENT CNRS LS TEN UO AMR Seale 3 18, 384. 48 32, 465. 39 
pS yaa aree es ee eter neicns sme e eisieiniisisiaine Sree om etme si Same eens owe maacrasene & 23, 757. 78 29, 031.29 
Ba yee ae cree chelates anise Nee tals Seis a niin am uae la niemeene eee icemnmiaai se ae nee es 9, 221. 97 13, 455. 39 
BESTE ean aeons Sut eee ce nee cie eee wees ERY MAE Re 796. 86 1, 848. 00 
FIRS TCO Se ee eee ne Oo aaa arti tea ee aaa See a RES a dimoumee ad Meee: 17, 189. 02 1, 646. 39 
Chinaandeap anes acces eee nee ae eee ees ee ee ee aL 899. 40 918. 80 
WANA Reese soe ece Enc hem Mate Te Re oe ae NS Ue ae ee ue 152. 50 876. 64 
Netherlands si lye owe aoe ee eas che Svs eric nick he ame iee Mee ae eaten | Mec semen ac 71.00 

Bo tale enn asians sine Mn we nein MANNA RS TS Merle 2 223, 285. 81 340, 675. 76 

SILK TEXTILES AND MANUFACTURES. 

Chinatand Sa pane yen 8 eo epee ae see oes naas ae aaa ee Sane ee $139, 976. 68 $204, 775. 31 
Genmi ane ee eee tec None teas : 48, 093. 77 58, 109. 98 
TANGO S sees eee oes be ceeeins beak - 48, 646. 81 38, 620. 09 
United States........-.-. 15, 760. 92 14, 135.15 
United Kingdom eee 12, 821.99 9, 443.21 
Spainy c- 52-22 2- a 26. 00 2, 220. 22 
italy 2 1, 802. 00 1, 526. 81 
TEGIRT Een RSS SNE SSeS CeCe rn SE Ee a ee ear 78.37 168. 80 
Austria-Hungary T2EAG' | Sones pcre CARS 

otal See eee ketene Naame Waa Soe Rs a Wise Soe eae 267, 279. 00 328, 999. 57 

WOOLEN TEXTILES AND MANUFACTURES. 

(GAS ETE SAN ese ise Ss ae i SR) a ee Ye ae ee $109, 379. 48 $116, 915. 28 
WinMedsKcinsdomisseey ees cect oe oo nates tee Cae ee Se dale oe 61, 847. 09 89, 847. 82 
TET TEYG AE Eine HAN Se eles tern la A to ely eR pea ge 33, 156. 70 29, 477. 60 
TUTRIEG ORES Babes ey ee ae ie ute as a ee altars, ores eee SN SS OLS She oe 30, 342. 24 28, 329. 26 
TINE Ri ERO a A 5G er ay Se aac ey ace 24, 939. 58 25, 203. 69 
WhingandWapaness creme cece menses cose once ae Me eee eons cu Sbcweeees 145402520) hese 
Eve lire ence Quan mee ere me OT) SRS Le tla oe ue vaeke Ween eee! 7, 691. 19 
Gea se Se SUSAN G See Sek SMR Sue eee nS Ee RG pes a 2, 480. 30 2, 025. 50 
PAVISTRIQ= UN PAT Ys i2- 4s sie cihicce cere c eens estes oeceee oe Beene eer ess . Ne shicl[ntee ceases 371. 65 
DNVAE Zener ees terse acon ect saere oboe ers cree canabeua ne Meee a cavac coe ee 982:'50))|s2sedecceeeaae 

ERO ss oe ak le Ore gp Cae ie Ci ne er 277, 600. 09 299, 861. 99 

RAILWAY MATERIAL. 

RUMECM IS taheste seni ee ame tail arin es SRD RN ST Bes Sey ts 3 Ade $258, 643. 16 $282, 939. 49 
SIDR Teena eee ee eee ee on an aN ster dank has eee 27, 635. 14 4, 931. 96 
Winipea eine ome se ss ae Ne SAS) DINE ys ak is ea dono do eco 12s GOTO! |S see eres 
(Gaines etal ppc ea Al mua eR NE OC Sal Le eee NL eset gaa a Eee 12, 451. 47 2,351.29 

NOTED ae R758 eh ci AS BS AS oe ee ee 2 eee oe eee 311, 384. 56 290, 222. 74 
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1911 1912 

(Umitdd States <2 ee eee dake an wionisece unis aaeceenis haces eee ceases $111, 872. 74 $130, 915. 13 
Germany’... sjels tHe ioe nnn n gee amanman ninemsn mans man casnimn ennai 43, 565. 98 , 255. 
(Umitediikcine dom) een ao- es sn Sennen emanation a sen nwe mee eeaneee ae 38, 523. 63 62,891. 65 
Cprtralya Menicds seme see oe ne nee cecen gee eee nenich lane aS oiie Serge ee i ee eee ee ae 5, 810. 00 
WMFANCOOS 55s) Se teas Soro acacia enlan asaletas eels eam nl slomigaaielne Memes ometsts 512.00 3,321.00 
MUA Vee oho =) srainte cleo ct rae nisin =fale win eininin m janis oie ajnlseee i aieinia slo neeininine elses 820. 00 1,020. 00 
RSPIADED oe Sain icis = 5 See mete nee ='a iciah a ais, eta miele) =imidtmssint tele Wie aig inl nietlatays ao eet rare 982. 50} arc a sicteice Soames 
UST en yee ee eae ES. 32 RE ORE He bet Aer Arete aspen Saran iascnaeasesrinee 44.00 275. 00 
OC RAOD ES Sor. 2 SRE 8 nails om on sie ee iain denen Gee eee aemeneee 100.79 210. 00 

“S17 TERRES Rs RN a oe ee Bis oe BSA e Bric in See eee eae 196, 421. 64 280, 698. 38 

DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 

United States: . 2252 -slon ae ae ste cdcek acepertueee sae on ee tenem ea nemeenes $73,514. 19 $115, 979. 69 
GOV HIATIY soso oe -iaticias'se sca ames Des eee en nee we ie alae alta a tinta ainle etela ates Seale 51, 256. 20 72,296. 80 
VSNICOS 3 oes co Se are oe alee ie hal ciem ie a re see Rise te te acta ei sete ee aes tee ere te 44,331. 61 64, 722. 44 
United (Kan egdom 7iteres perc tes cece ae amen aeees tener aan eee emenie 12,912. 53 17, 588. 23 
S11 Pe aD anal RNAS DERN EY ALE HEE calle ea? bol oek ale 1, 054. 19 2,244, 93 
Waly oe wisest eat toveereteves eb ac whet ease ay sete se ewe dsaeeramesemmeeeeses 33, 664. 14 2,112. 20 
Cantral Amieriog a. 2. 322. 2k st ie tee deah cee oce sauce pep sweeer once soe a)otemeeee sae 508. 65 
Chinia'and Japatissi:- f5.e2 1s ccd baecenen ec ssee ee scene eae aaa ne ciae nor eee 192. 70 240. 75 
BSS aes hss eee ee es saad s Se ase Nee ae Ee le ene See etoeran tine waren 432. 05 184. 40 
MGXANO ices toe eee meee = <a eee ewe ema anc ee we Game manne Smee eee ae 277. 65 95. 00 
Sou American svi. chsieneccs + o- cues sh aadeeadessraccues ao eee semana es ccpfeea anne cee serene 38. 25 

OLAS Sac ce tree tpn ica wae Ca cena aaacaens ccemie stan ee cee eeeeaee 217, 635. 26 276, 011. 34 


LINEN, HEMP, AND JUTE TEXTILES AND MANUFACTURES. 





MA ETRHIANY: §,< 0 ac jak ERR en ~ <nse een e co minarenc Sapae decline sine eso va. dplaaeiewioe mein ates $104, 336. 65 $104, 567. 48 
PIP RANE OOM ana se ee sickisactcine ob.ce chess cus Ueteacdccadseamtceaaciees sees 136, 590. 14 71, 668. 36 
MUMited StALOS 2; c. seta cin inholoa ccm sca pens Sunes ootene-ccceeee settee cusmacas 26, 318. 99 27,312. 32 
Branca sees. k celeb apr ss aclcia cSeesewncws chew ses sbweet Mdeseenctseacneecese 3, 142.75 5, 295. 40 
SPIE IMs setts ces qeaes suis <a abies demise sie batle arlnace bade tolls tentew aca er Dae 1, 029, 86 2, 444. 59 
Chinaendryapan jes. eco ece was talvisie ok saws wine sus aise elon pee wana weoa =| Nets ae sameness 1,419. 72 
BS PTNT ore cites oie = ciale lew wicie cio chuas Cnisistioe sei nin alin isis = eae nan ede ie woh 413. 40 768. 
SR OSB G SRDS DOPE RODOC RIGO Ecr ROSS SIAR CS pEr Esa eos er crieaichis 326.57 |<<. .<10npieeeeeee 
RUE G Aare Se tes cine nnaiee mie ciae ine olaeic k seme ceases a tatacmese ees came Oamee 90. 00 67.00 
Brittle NIOPIA Se oe tion so ota ste clon oe ehip wa scice cae ose enone cna te tose ee 18.'50 |... 5 <ianncneees 
RAO. ha semon mi tae: Son eel ae mae wate be celdten dn ccacmmae ance mae ceae mained 272, 266. 86 213, 543. 07 








Oran ys < 22 etn aes Se Pea cect elceine oaidiane ere males mnreraiepe epee ein ae nat $61, 753. 67 $77, 827. 60 
WasttEd SPAbOS. ic cnens toe cingienkans oe chnece tun cee aedapanmmetaumeaumebdese saan 50, 681. 60 60, 918. 31 
P PEE satin oh a cles Ae rak Gis Gg inlai tie mine aie's Gina atalWare ale Sete a esata ae Somatic 10, 807. 02 14, 388. 50 
ILEC IS MPGOMD ae asain nk cee sank ceisee snc mieene aerelee et cee nis ainda a cates ate arog 9, 469. 92 12,985. 90 
RATIOS. seinen toca awe ec eerictata = eee iets ie em ate tearm late ara ete etapa ea 4,626. 50 6, 804. 71 
BRAWL oie ce clam acts ace © ctehaiein oe elem ost cielen eS eee ane oe oe ea 111.75 3, 032. 57 
BBIBTIM . <.22502 saeeauaued se seb aee Meena ee Se Geen othe mat aa acemecmee tonne me nee 487. 88 2, 149. 05 
Chinn dnd Japaneqccscsesetange a oea ewoaieses bee etaae eee os See eee ee emer 236. 20 503. 20 
ATUSERIA SEL IN SANG, & ia. o hace cod aeeitam Nees wise e since wane ink oes cainaineem see alate 227.75: | onan apie 
(2k [Clo pane GR eee) aati dean ee IRE ed RE ee ie Oe Sten nen a aa aqme ea aadocg: Sates 95. 00 
Notherlands: <\/.c2c= seess< See le baw che di ulnte cients pblgiapales ona Se chats le caine ain oa eel ine mere Meher aia ee 84. 00 
Bouth America. SALSA Wack a calenle ls Gui ou wane cedars paecles algae clean mao apie state eters cele 30. 00 
sie a eee ee an eee Gas SR ab oe Pash ee So Gerace 138, 402. 29 178, 818, 84 














WinitediSiates cnt et cees cock cs. hae aeee cots ckne make See mee a atee cacioits $87,393. 59 $115, 787. 42 
GORANI cee tee sein Soe nn Seles abe meine Mileie ce leietate steers a tetetate eat ra etait 31, 535. 21 25, 344. 88 
United Kaingdomiy se -inis 26 st seo Gueeke ato doatep eee scat ceeeemeaties vat 9,339.79 10, 100. 22 
Belgium 2,957. 47 2, 646. 70 
France qe 2, 154. 67 1,480 88 
China and Japan 220. 58 1,325 10 
Spaing sg Ss 228. 00 589. 20 

exico.. 1, 267. 18 457. 00 
Austria-Hungary . ; ve al Pr ee 
SWilzerlandseaecec he tar etas ce cetera nda tcanasmaicies memeeee ne Reece ence 30:00" |. oe eee 
South America sree ise crccnmiqe cree erste ents shetciete erecta ls etal eterete erences rater ate | tele era Cale terete 48. 00 


Motaly ccece ie seas a/a''s a ele injwin ins a/elas eim'miavm jel ensielslatm fafa osmin'=lmia mista 135, 198. 26 157,779. 40 
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1911 1912 

COTTANT No). det onion oo SOc ON OMOA GIO IEGFAOG IGE AO Boao S4/s00 Sc OCAOSUCeT Odo onaDEe $88, 317.95 $74, 016. 62 
RUE AOS aa menemeeente a ae eemaistcisieia iste oiaies amineta seiremee cia anacises ces 36, 753. 90 47, 589. 50 
ROI PT en aaa tee cia eleisincieiatls is thisiacas Shimobns wicieeieeceseboneetaceceness 17, 686. 66 6, 717. 30 
OBO PUG raaden ec ecce LG ikecuccckucueecnceerennenenedetaeibesese 7, 291. 62 3, 359. 40 
(SPOIEY ENT GLAEY eye isn a eR A ee 3,884. 70 1, 142. 06 
HAN CD Mee el ne A Ace). ceo ce aide Sciisiacahloioas Hebe acmeeemenseninasces at 11, 148. 00 776. 00 
DELETE Kayseri eter ent aialc ola ralerainidipiereseleicioe Gos baemis eee ee eins Salem wis news| sratclade teiaaletovatetd 733.15 
Marya ee eanaa feet «scianiesmlatetislsttssseccensine ceistleaetsaciseasinc cs sc 2,875. 01 670. 00 
PAIS OAs ELUIN PALA tees aise ne vies cncnek oases comic ces caneb a ecesmmeee ci acest luce seladialemccoe 80. 00 
PURU WAN OLICH coer ater elle sciatic Sammie ame uaanica was nieimae aelbieeed ecisdcen aie 639. 70 53. 00 
MORI CO soot taisewn soa neaareeute eeteetiiid bescnce sete caeeatecseenbectecs ee 368. 39 40. 00 
WOM PTAC AINONICH Steed a\ a soes cat aececemeben cecneeebecceeciipes sebiiaceceinc loeltslenetoaee ca 30. 00 
(SISTENT 4 ya meio ac Oe eRe BEC EI hs mele Raeapi rin gy 9 opie 29a Oe ese 264050 ieee nme eee 

RODE ase eke esc se sacitcecmeadsodencassethanecetacecretecseeesecssae 169, 230. 43 135, 207. 03 

MANUFACTURES OF GLASS, CHINA, AND EARTHENWARE. 

(CITT EN ierasa ean aceh Gann se See GER eCiEL con SHEeeE Se cae ener On ee CCS otnmar $55, 756. 38 $44, 059. 53 
BOLE UM ee Pee wn oe eas cea dae ee ge aiose te fuk seloees sce eee cee eeer eee 13, 015. 27 21, 751. 67 
RUTUILOOS (BLES cre cin cians aco acemeynet qeabiancte SeccespemeecEeenee ate seeese 9, 443. 12 17, 089. 64 
Inrarice eae Petre ete ate BE SS Sey aa ae ee a ideetsseces 6, 180. 68 3, 415.17 
United Rsined om seas sce ep eae eames oe aieds uaeioanescepeeeeeeaen 2 1,172. 49 2, 565. 76 
ChinsrandWapane. ths 325. Shi sosccu sweet ee Soak coe eee aan ceieee ae eee eee ed 1, 099. 69 838. 68 
SPAR se 5 5S cel RS a os UE SE are ame ete ae epee ine OOM eh Coen ea 81.00 
ER Gea Veer se eee as. mycin felsic sisi Spice ie Slee wlemcteuee a aidva eine Sku nln Sole HSB Same OO0s OOM Es) eae eee 
PNUSURIASER UNE ATY Hen Mee oe ciaicicctern sisinie soe Ristars eisla dis Slabs seen een aoc cle 184. 00 42.75 

ROCA eyec eee ss Sess See Race ocine cris sie alae ces oneecwen sewer sea bewete 87, 246. 63 89, 844. 20 

LUMBER. 

UnaitediStatese cer eee semen cee nsece mesic case caloc ce eacinaacssiscemecemicen $59, 416. 91 $88, 162. 69 
Unaiiedticin sdom ia ais ee as cienia se de eeatisccescctarsscecsscotescseeencsce 439. 00 200. 00 
Gerimarye sees e ec teiss sok. vce <ine eeineind GoSeia ose misee aaitswew a diewecctinbeceect ookeameeemamer 53. 00 

PR OLE avai sais = see icees et oon ane eet eee ne soe mice eee amincnctonicel 59, 855. 91 88, 415. 69 

PETROLEUM 
HOnaT ROMS ta beseren eee renee ne Serene ane tattle Meta eteete eet cls alate nie $43, 879. 25 $73, 454. 75 
COAL. 

IDEMIT GOES LaLCSee eee seme sae meee eins etm eicisine wielnsien a cidwicwinisieeecncine $33, 422. 39 $47, 225. 30 
Gena Ty oe ea ore ate tte Sots ee omc se eM Sito dele len bieainee eS cieeis ccs 39000! |e ee seee meee 

PRO US eee enemas Se ciaa es usmat nines cjnaa cinsjaicjslstaisiatsnesseiniccaae esc 33, $12. 39 47, 225. 30 

MANUFACTURES OF LEAD, TIN, COPPER, AND ALLOYS. 

UmitediStates oso: 2225 so ee oteoec oe i Wo en Saas UN Rede Be 1 ey pa aR $18, 521.55 $18, 790. 15 
(Sitar aR PS Sue OA ee VN SR Rae een ee aw Eee BURNS 17, 011.36 15, 398. 44 
(Umi tedbKein ed omip een ee eer ae. sowed nc eee ee came suse ns betas 3, 260. 31 5, 324. 07 
AES OL SAU pae ee oer eee sce ieicinictse he cee iciacs catia ere Sh acses Wate ncceele we 2, 922. 03 2, 507. 26 
TAN COM Stee eee eee te yee te eee Ee ache LS ak elas 1, 532. 30 1, 404. 00 
WentralWAmiericn Sas cts ses cere eet eecin a anne 5 Saenineealeatee see ans saloon eas 100500) cao see eenne 
SS aE ete ee ae a ae in AAC kiana nl cosines Stee eal Solara diate bate woes 39. 83 551. 66 
ELV eee ee eae ae ee a ee Re ee ea ee leitiscuk diss t ecg eresnk ceeee 32.00 205. 68 
Chinn ANG Ap site rer eae aceon ae Once oak See cise ae ace ws ease weer 40.35 171.70 

MO tale ta ap tte Pe eee ease cisicmicicisnir calaiieiewinicet we ab nie's ols alm micime 39, 459. 73 44, 352. 96 
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NOUN Ch Eta Stee gee ete a eat pe ene cetera $499, 292. 61 
GEETAR IVE oo me ete eat ae em Se ee mle Sheree re mm ete ea mea 199, 042. 89 
etited Kane omiss Seok eed cas noeie see Seen ea ni saeee asa en eames 24, 834. 01 
LOREEN Hee eee 08 SM oo leaped ® SAS SAS Oba ade See SaaS a seat Ae ee 12,011. 68 
IST Ges San of eae Seb ae Ge See aoe ee sears oases tee she hoes 37, 122.29 
(Clive yrtlA eyo el soe 23 83 eee Soe Ae oe sem ono qseeya eso onan case atone 11, 523. 82 
Lf aka ee a a Paine nee Sere eR og cr SEE RY 1, 455. 02 
COP Lr is Bele ag a ee Yr RC See lll AAS ae ald SEND SAE eae 4, 440. 64 
(UIE A oe ee eee bebe Seo ese oad bec Je 45 sssee 2 Sob sass tenes eeos 1, 499.18 
Cenitral-Americaty sue: i s22 28 205 te stintesee aeeseemaee eeieeeaaPeermaaaaie 180. 00 
SUT io yrste aero 4 Se aE a eee SES Meee nee ae ges aa eee boise. Ae su 
SUTIN CD a2 ats oe rar nte mee intemal) sim) cial nlewintani cle min =) <q sins ate aie mantel len ee ela a 318. 00 
Lice Uh ee RO a Pe Ree eee See ic cei een aac = Ober Hae SHOROE ree Hee eae aes 
MOXICO. Win - ncn a ninisioie ojn enenneee etnies scene inn samen ee sens name secencnnne= 591. 63 
SPAS TEEN RINNE SCAT tt ah de el 
12 Yaa De ae ee tere eee ean econ ca sees co seem sso eS Seoe esac Pace secscz- 2c te 
CSIAYDUPA ste] Ese 0 Le a em my noe ec oer osapmescr sccehsn eso 102. 45 
ATO ee eters oe rae te ial te ee ee eel ee 792, 414. 22 


1912 


$566, 947. 17 
318, 277. 16 


1, 054, 642. 24 


The following statement shows the imports for 1912 of all articles, 
the total imports of which amounted to $15,000 or over, and also be 


proportion from the leading countries: 


Accessories and jparts foricarriapes. .. «4.25.32 osc wii a gee sete eee 
EE Bi oo tae nos Same a eae he ai ea $18, 549. 81 
Cc a A Sa RASS oe EE Mee Beh, RRR NaN, rs 3, 855. 83 
miberubeel: (Ercan oe ee en. aoe tera ee 1, 033. 06 

otto Rennes. Loo -2 ss DRS ei se, ae 
linited Kanpaom.. .e<feeiis con cemedas esos talqeent 34, 125. 92 
MOPIMRTI  SSe lise s aire ile nites see eee ae aioe 33, 763. 97 
nite States... 05.9255: 2. Oe yeaa apie ay seme eee ee 3, 574. 06 

Rtnetad WAU cee. OS he bt sake nc cuin' sictdhin Px Somes ee 
TARE OOM en owia a cian cn osc a a hehe kee eerie aes 8, 654. 34 
Wired Wimpdona ae i ee ha ee 7, 976. 18 
CREAN Sc sa wedare oe ick Soca sae elon oe pape Sere eae 4, 329. 54 
| Ria: Wass ph ag ed eet Ae eat Pog teae Selig Abt gk 2, 639. 10 

Fence wire BHO SWPIOR. sein cwiea s\n Sake ees op era see 
Diabeph totter. a Sette aca eee ae Sateen 22, 691. 40 
CSAIL oo as Ce SaaS cei eo nee ee ee eee 4, 361.13 
anited Kameda. 223. 22-4 ce). ssc ciman ems bones pare 997. 65 

MG OEIOU.,, PAW. taste Sesion sinicic!tevs octaves eae ale Cee a et 
Minted Pushed: tao stesso. UC nS eet 28, 962. 32 

MCCS en OTAGO os eb ow sare aye ceo a oar cg She hrs ara ae 
mahed States’ ot 22 ees cee ele, tee ne 17, 933. 39 
GeRMaDy 5. .stec.s-.4- +! Be See ein asdl & Ehe cn ore eee ee ree ene 11, 429, 11 
(hnon gd. Sama ts So Soa. Ss Cale See ee Laans Oy Sanco 

Moanufactures,ot leather or aianie. «05005005. ed eee sew ee 
Wintteds Spates. ss: cue Se GGe nonin tees A tence emeeeggs Meets 11, 219. 13 
Gisrmianae? Sub... . kaa oder saa eine > <p Sere 1, 624. 58 
Rina Gm cans. 2. . ce ee Rares ee 1, 315. 25 

Ready-made'elothineg, cottons) Wijse2 0 ee eee ee 
Uipited, Jesmedire. 22.0. 2s eee eee ok eee eee 40, 169. 40 
Gerniany cele 21 a ee ee oe Nee 21, 566. 22 
Amite Pilates. cae.2 0 eae ee ee ee cece 13, 556. 16 

Ready-made clothing, woolen=:- 120.22. 2gece ae 2 ea ee 
Ser 2c el) bas bao kOe aoa 5 ee EEE ees 19, 409. 38 
United Kimpdom so: eho eee ee 3, 823. 02 


PANG! 2 2k See Ss ate is Se eee See eT eae ee ee 1, 597. 60 


$23, 901. 70 


77, 415. 60 


23, 702. 16 


28, 325. 43 


29, 031. 32 


35, 412. 08 


15, 593. 31 


80, 595. 33 


24, 854. 00 
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Pree oaN IAG ey CLOMALTI SS MUNG 09 (C/G 2 Galicia Walaa s enteuelelew' e's clniele’iacis'aie 
BE ESUTNAVEM RUA ab eA ATE ye he. 2G) lat se) sow m ale mx winds eax a bie se, 0's $40, 767. 32 
RDUE SHDN es 5 5 MS heen oe a 15, 009. 97 
UTED 212 Eg SETS SB Sas yi AD an NA Ae A 4, 966. 10 

morsehaldimiensie ron. he Ske EL lhe obec eeeee 
COENEN an idy tl 6 0 NURI a al Re eee Ee 38, 806. 04 
TENN SCG SUIB IF els. LM | Ae 2s on ee a a 20, 834. 47 
LEG LEE TTS 4a 6 RCS am arene? ye ae FOS 5, 273. 02 
DIELS Sra PLS Fa 0 oy RTS i gece ee Oc a 4, 641. 39 

Household utensils: ordinary china... 2-025. se.e2 ene bs ee ee 
Germany. 2:.5...5. = Nag AU Niall Pr Maal ote, Pee 10, 232. 31 
D: RILEIIIVR RS Shp a ied ley ao eens ea cena sia 10, 232. 47 
UTS SG ORE RSL G AR age ISS AER org a ra nA a 3, 228. 16 

Automobiles and accessories for same...........-.-.---------------- ee 
(Divi sis (ORISSA diese Rp te es eee ie Ate ar ae aaah 23, 107. 52 
TR DPBVEE)S Ses ns ic lcha ck A aN peas er ae RD I Sse a Se 3, 129. 85 
"Ch EVEETST ONY Ses ed eho SA lag epee rane) ae al 1, 537. 20 

“GEGEDND) STEW CUI IVs BA i a Re a ae Ee ee 
entra ATM erie Hace ae See eae see SM 2 eer Ua Ak re a 14, 450. 89 
Germany........- PAGER SS AS aren LS 8S a ae ee Oe Oe 1, 465. 17 

WEN HICMMORESE We mune ANE SIMO oo UNSC ce BURNS ee cas ee 
mined stapes ene cic ewes ze ee as ale ee ae 10, 196. 66 
ERD ICUS) on SR a ae eee ene ge ea 7, 606. 00 
(EP EIS TPIT Rs 3 IM ol eee apa eo ee Ane eR 1, 423. 50 

"EvED YS: EDIT ISL OVDT TSI SASS a a ell els ace et gee Sead, 
(SUDIGS TD SRS Ss Sas eee ee ei pen eine are tia 18, 422. 12 

LUT ad TAYE YC ee Aaa} 2 nee tt ica eS Me an ee 1, 283. 08 

Tron. tubing, and fittings for the same-........22..:-..-.....--22i-.2.05 
Heritennotateses see succes hee ee ee he 29, 211. 00 
Cg BYRD EEG A rey > Pa co a ER ea go a 2, 275. 50 

SO) DE sac <i Soe Me ORS hc eg Sa ee 
All from the United States. 

SLES ALS, SYP SUGAN ATS) Src Col ON a al eee a Ra a A 
"CUTE Qiao Uh 9921 eal tec ae pa a Le aed 119, 905. 48 
TERENCE): So erSslos etacd eres emcees Sn Pet es Sc ge Al a aR 3, 437. 60 
(Uimiedss tanessen: on son Ne i eS SU eee 2, 926. 21 

Reem O Vee eR eh ae CO Cr Nel eo ew ues a2 eee 
Nearly all from the United States. 

Roman cement, lime, and hydraulic lime.................------------- 
2 SUN ETTIDT pele eG oi Arahat oP Pa a 13, 757. 80 
| GTEEN PSG) SHG ISIE ete te OU eet ad A ea ca 13, 473. 88 
GETIMAN Vere erent poe ere ete RA cso oie Soko Sa Bele e 6, 893. 78 

LEVEE Ps Su AU niet a By LST ae a 
Germany ee se2 a oS Daf ates adi deepen 4 eee meee 48, 697. 51 
iiribedioiice me. ere iN eis) ee 23, 253. 63 
NYE Bel oS Sa spa el NF ae Sel oO ea 15, 900. 10 
irietenitimedon Seeman tate tc Se eae se oe 11, 216. 24 

ENERO BUTE Sines pam peter Aa 2 i Bet oN ees cA 
ST EISTEG Ti nets eh WAS rae a es a 20, 425. 63 
Beier ener et osha eae kL aN Nl oe! 2, 286. 00 
Wiasred nae ON ers ecco hee ane acleane eee 1, 841. 95 
TS TSIEN al alk te alee ae a a Bae eee meas 1, 801. 62 

Ripbopssmerxecdiqiiss <2 leer S82 eek Reds? 25d oe ae eee ae 
Greriaeniy eterna ew LOS ee ee ws Seda 15, 120. 35 


IRAN COseeaeen sea ceaat Skah Pye rs 2 EA Hel ter nee a 3, 017. 00 
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$62, 973. 24 


70, 720. 18 


26, 717. 44 


27, 774. 57 


16, 246. 66 


19, 234. 06 


20, 214. 00 


32, 014. 95 


47, 225. 30 


128, 863. 65 


21, 147. 56 


34, 557. 75 


115, 917. 60 


26, 558. 90 


19, 096. 43 
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Nailge: 25.550 2.5 «200 fun don 5 o's MONA ae 
United Giatean: ice: 222 sss.5 . laseo e $9, 444. 74 
Germanys. atée bs vise ste ew eds Aeeiame wr caeeaiie SIT Ae » 5, 058. 98 

Preserves of all kinds in receptacles other than wood.............-...-- 
Dinited: States. oo s226s se es beets sees se eed eee 50, 879. 60 
RTM be ee AG Le aes anny hin oe wrap orange eye 25, 450. 09 
Duited einedeuie: 2.2 2.) 2 Soe oe neh eee eee 8, 658. 97 
WYAnee): Gaspes ee fs. des tesebes eeidetae Rees ==> ig elOwa 
Spaid.. Pak: -.05 es: Jats baie « Same aera ere 5, 892. 67 
AIGA AE SAPAN oo So oo a ee ae 5, 221. 65 

Coznac, whisky, and other spirits. .....---222 50/2. ea. ewe -ncacmmeeoes 
TACO. ee) pa oe aia ie. 3, oS Sse eels aio eee Sie Sete ee 59, 232. 91 
United Statens 250525 o 62S. woe eee te mon ee 25, 178. 44 
Wasted Kingdom. 0.525 0200 si cue dae ole ee eas 8, 689. 72 

Gotham Grill 45 sce. $e. .0dietik a so = ona eae ooh = ois eee 6 cere etl 
United Stateste.o5- 2232542. Sse eee te nee 108, 269. 84 
GOPORNY 2. Siete ws. cece eel eae s ce amis « aan aee ee ee 59, 795. 53 
Dnited) Rinedom: 555.0. 6 220. lasek 45, 491. 72 
Hialy ./cnpiiatan is tosses sce esiget ace ob ee eae ee 32, 232. 63 

Confectionery, sweetmeats of all kinds...........-....--.--.+.-------- 
RIA sete cs ee sins ds cece wn ea See eee 6, 020. 29 
Warted Bawpesom a Sis Sh. eee ee See 5, 610. 16 
Wited Binteniers 35255 io. Sess alas fs ate aaa 5, 066. 59 
Py oat eo wi en San id alka a's Dee ee eee 3, 020. 55 

Articles imported by the Government or under its sanction, 

by municipalities or charities: . .. 22.2.6. 2. <6. 2 fs2ss 4. sees en eee 
mG ite e252 bode eG a Sees se ele 17, 410. 71 
MS SS Pie nr OP SBS ai hc a 6, 004. 60 

Dieetia, Unmanumowired : +. 6s. eck we dee os se eee ee 
Nearly all from Germany. 

Rigtalion, wax and WOOURE. 2 io... 02. 6 S5.d casters stalin se anie See 
SOON TEI Dc ein6 = whe Salles pf Mio hv nam wna wae ear are a 48, 303. 83 
Lie 1 Se eed or Per Ame ET mers oni cr 6, 228. 70 
Wininted Sinton, 232 pec 5-102 Se Sat op eat anf Perc 2, 936. 77 

Ceo HaMOL:.' cee act ie Coe css wena os pastas ida cena 
United Eaiedom:. 2. 2252-22 des ha eae dhe tna eee 16, 719. 12 
OCW > caus odio 6s 0s ek eee as eee ee de crea Sa eaes 10, 178. 13 
Tethys ete Foe oe esis Coss ae pa ete 3, 274. 54 

Cotien, hlanketa. 32). 5. 27s -)s.0es oa ee yg ae oi 
KGERINBUY Sao sic ib got as tin so idcecte a sls ae Rao me ee 10, 834. 94 
Uanlted Kenadomic2 4. 2. = 23.42 Aes cow zi psed a oet sae 9, 395. 40 
Wetted Biatera: 22. Sessa. fh tac Pee ot aes 5, 415. 23 

Wooten Wwramleotye 6. os ge hied on Bisnis Senin Gal ln en le 
RFT MUON, © 25. PS ac is rats ea hae apt a Bt 8, 456. 47 
ici 1, ee Me a Oa 2 Sa Ei A ee Are nce 5, 331. 26 

Guano and otherdertilizers. 2. -.2 22 oe 32 aaa eas oo eee 
Wyireed Btoleass 2... 520%. seks operon eee noe 26, 770. 19 
ROTM oo Ss ins whee saw =o eet in Ane aa 14, 411. 84 
Linved immrdony.. oe. tata s seine Scrat stone 4, 669. 11 

Wheat Http tea. anode oe pe Oe ions  aeialaet sk 
All from the United States. 

Ornamental ironwork, balustrades, stairs, and the like.............-.-. 
mitedsStatesetGac.ccnk esos SL oe ee ee Eee aes 38, 653. 67 
GOTNRO ssp sen Ske 2s Cha oa oe See rete eae eats 37, 201. 33 


United Kamadem:.. 2... ps6 2245. «sae eee teens 4, 235. 28 


$15, 956. 00 


105, 192. 32 


101, 518. 84 


256, 924. 85 


21, 916. 78 


24, 550. 54 


84, 945. 29 


58, 202. 45 
33, 190. 56 
26, 668. 97 


15, 173. 93 


47, 318. 92 


512, 354. 66 


81, 765. 33. 
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8641—Bull. 4—13——9 


POUL WAnIMeNe ATOM EMO ORETS ass). as ouiee se ou Wiel a = SelWenisy ow oeie admins 
PU MADE CUP UM ML OMMeN, ofcla nist ae A aly ale wcimiare elute Dela Qenieid 4 $63, 373. 81 
SOMITE Me emcee elare ie Cise S ashi, cipiatesc’aiilis Suisiew hie warele 48, 415. 13 
(CHngIepS ay 8 Pes 21S) cote ie ag gee ee a GaN A a 24, 088. 81 

BR Senin CMAN este auuMcrueoe Misti cei a c)ciaha's win mueinlamiale Dalia Kare sate shelela’e 
LEMS UCB ees seca tet os et nat ce ance susie acta came 15, 589. 66 
EE TEPEIIIS GAS S\cici Sh ame IESE te SI A Me aS SI Rota el ER 6, 563. 87 

HAO RIOM SOCK TOTtMe WROes ken show lose ole kN Ss Sh gee 
UrniecRamadonie cases Soke dates oan e ako acacia clone 11, 128. 80 
EMMA OV Secs ckc coe edaln cas ncime dana oe cet Welw alandale Sig 5, 064. 00 
UUITOE CEG SIE xy So Mla Naa te a a a A 4, 032. 59 

LAGNA) TOY IGT ROSES PSE SSMS SIP 9 a A SC EAS 
"lh eif aco NSH i Hes ele A lh ea Aa oe Ege a a 16, 370. 42 
GA CEPA eater cate cial eat p miatetay acre eben cha eis nina ia altatans 5, 969. 14 

RIUM BUMP NTEO Mace ret re oe cohen ie minke cnt et i ts Sule wera clelateio ao Ge aR ee 
HUMANS tabereeere een Aeon NTE ssi ci autnie  W teen hl 11, 145. 82 
WintedsRainodart. cts fon eee ees CPi Meas ee ehh a 4, 450. 00 

Cotionutbreda On spools. 22s is2.6Us. fu) 28S 5 se eeecibe sc nance ee cabs ae 
HOM d pera OI eee Sew Gna cen ke ice nt Seley 32, 839. 58 
KG era ny oe tera aN tien aL aA RIND SE Cn tye Se 17, 441.39 
HGmmiiediStatessaccceeces Ss oho tan oes Net a Ne Toye tec 4, 508. 64 

Coronyarn, bleached or unbleached....222..020.5 02.22.5005 222 ocean 
TUjcamiy 76! SEE (0 (0) 0 CE Ae ae er Pe Eng A Danae 97, 374. 66 
rR MAURIE ice eS Sat. aleiadi ei tyatid aiarsicistaie sbeedla ete ee 21, 954. 23 
Laer 2r ASIEN RNS enka aa a ea 2, 772. 90 

CAT ANSuM SENET pel Cle aa wR Nese A a a 
Pied Kingdom et eee see ok Dee ae 17, 925. 21 
SeRMIaMiyen uae ciae Muss Ue bel tke be 13, 210. 44 

Serine MMOL MOnCOlOTS aca sveye sls. Gee «vets ose s «em oun ee se ee 
mite dweimedonee sea mee ee NSS Lh hoa 12, 321. 63 
(S RET ODT A RAO eseae © Sc) LOC an se Oa 9, 920. 80 

Sogpwordinanry..iM-barsioncakess. 2.20.50 56556. s.0- 55252524 lb ee 
Wtbedustaresier. ye cneci sae aac oe tile Ua) tale 11, 287.52 
arepeduikGmentona Mirek a UNUE Oe eet 3, 442. 81 
Germany...... OSI VeS ee NE eats CoRcV ony SER, UY Mth NU fe 0) ae RCT 2, 019.01 

Ham, bacon, and sausages, in wooden receptacles.................-.--- 
UUOpsaruitaye c SUPEM RESIS ches Se eet Ei ee lI a a 12, 411. 62 
GEL UNE MVE Oe, ee A ae es ak aR A 1 By 7 fen) 

PUT eRinnerm en OMe Ae SI Oy Doh Pe a Le 1, 024. 29 

eerie Pe he ON eer Ulel ela ol =(2ju,a Fis fe. nwcie avsse ps wea lala plaka’ a 
se fSUIUOE S75 SS ees AeA TS TA el 15, 379. 17 
ener ae Heme ete Mw Coat gees ose. GOS KO 
Cleiting) eats lafey ap ai Seed oat RED Oppas ds es ee ee eta ae 3, 201. 10 

Galvaniwedisheet iron, tor roomme yo le eee ge ee 

Wicd RStaLede meet yom tk ey td ed 82, 137.53 
Wimitedsisiaedamur enn eras eo. Oe See 42, 073.49 
CGHSENOE EHTS ea 2 Pat Ale th Re eg ga 34, 228. 34 

TSU] Es oye bas S12 es eS Al CR RES 
Nearly all from the United States. 

Mirehiuaycerrien stam DME Nuk sl Wats Cie AU ules Oe or Sam ry de 
[GFA REYES PLAT EISE 5 eA aU RRR LS 146, 504. 41 
NexdeGueo mane nem sue el oe ob ee 19, 037. 71 

SETAE at tial ao i WB seal a ANd PDA Pe A ee Se oon aA Me 
Waited srt ena le ea Ne OU Res hacer eke 105, 202. 10 
CempralbAineni carne eres nies Lee iy eens Se Se Nt 5, 410. 00 
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$141, 442. 58 


23, 470. 34 


20, 225. 39 


25, 006. 73 


15, 666. 76 


54, 974. 41 


122, 101.79 


31, 135. 65 


22, 967.01 


16, 821.34 


16, 216. 48 


27, 267. 44 


159, 045. 92 


76, 031. 99 


172, 272.12 


110, 667. 22 
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Machinery operated by animal, water, or steam power, and parts....... 
pI Cee hs AA Ae RAR OIRO aA RS GTC DEA SENECA OS SH UT $115, 682. 45 
MENA ee i roleias Neal LANL ese Nn 8 eaten 61, 589. 20 
Tinites mad Or ke a A a AM a aN ik oe iee 58, 361. 87 

Machinery operated by crank, pedal, or hand lever, and parts.......... 
United States:......... TUS Ae RL ER eT A VEL 14, 845. 68 
ECE TLE Hoh, GSMA DI MO INS Aas LATA PT ARR LLG RDS HLM Wd ca 4, 581. 40 
Pred Permian ss. kU POOLE aL aa UL a Oe 4, 032. 28 

Ty pewEine Mmachimes cL eo ON ne Wae ET a ee 
(Upsala NUN) os OURS en Nr ha A a 18, 287. 97 
SRERARAIM Or wee wm ete a alu Se neh ata wit Li LA SEG OUTER Ne 2, 457. 46 

Sewing machines............- NGS NOSE I ANTM DM NE Mh oS 
PIRUGOR ieee Se AUC Ue AON LUG LA NN MURA Cher Aig Ca 27, 641. 10 
fea as sce 0 VA LSM MER ARAN NL Mpa SRMRGEE SO BULBS UY Ob AY 2, 383. 87 
jC 5 NGL ATH 6 106 AR ANN EA ea TO Dg ee 1, 916. 20 

Beckley arebereah nC is UA Cy ee Be as eC ee 
AT TeC STATOR NN EORTC UBS eas ad eae 282, 939. 49 
Ay fT 1 AND a eat GRD ya ae UENO HN UNC NS NARS Sg 4, 931. 96 
VEL or TTS Tb fii hart RRA RUAR HATA NS TD Ni at CNN ANU AUR Se RMN 2, 301. 29 


Coin, nickel - . 


All from esto Cue) 

RII WOOem eA bie lr i Re eet ae 
Fidler te SL eS RENE EAT SN OR RE eg LEROY Rdg MA Sv 19, 565. 10 
PrEUIDMOIY Feo ee mea Chileno me Med asd Ui BANA EAU Seat 8, 166. 84 
United Kinga: MUTED ADV ARE BASE a AE AGRA APOR SL EINE Ls 1, 234. 43 

rola Must, Waeate, Or egimed |... es ale ee 
All from the United States. 

Cassimere and other pure wool textil s.............------.s-seeeeeces 
aviary MOT owe cl OC eel Uae anit owe Ou 39, 918. 12 
Germany.........-. BOS Sa yh eis 3 Pile) wt sien dae te ilk aL 36, 972.32 
Dye Aa al el ley SE OE ER RO gre od SU Be oe 17, 492. 77 
Fags SRA vat aa Ln DAT UA ee ae te ee NVI 16, 108. 28 

GPW ole) ah othe OP NN Ae eS LIM LG SLUR ONL TPAC PL .' B 
oy er nt ilamet Ualapaget ESC Ope Ul aa NM Ree BV ty ead ICP REE ARGEEATS 6 12, 174. 00 
UT Es gale 1 ADR ATL AIM DA aD A BOER OUNCE TD gS PT Vy BMC Ml 11, 581. 50 
AVEC e AIT 6 20 ERR El Mm a Ph a a My 2, 594, 23 

Paperiwrappime ang packing. oc. oo oo laa eae ke eee 
RU HIREU Cer ery OL cute hie bie UNE en Sr Le hn 11, 848. 81 
ROSS) TORO eee CAMO aioe kop Lelie Vieni UAL ete ms 7, 721.16 

Poremme, unmenuiertireg 060 08 ee Oe OOO. oe 
sig ath hs Ana ie A uN SI NNT eye le NU ATA MRM ACT EL 19, 260. 40 
TASB TEREOR Cee CCG MEW Ot i Ncts DOU ie Wh ek SUA Ni ac a 4, 324.81 

PVRUMUOMRGEY le Ci ete et ox RNa MOUTON 2) Niecy UR cA Gs UE 
Corral 1 1 Ty AP pe a ai a A aN SNS RA NK? DAC 16, 883. 82 
ACME GUO Cee ec nee Cr L1G Ce YAS a Be 13, 721.30 
PENG Grace ec Neb Meanie O ie Lio) Nan Pe Rte PTE OEY Ea 9, 969. 24 
SRIGRAT TED RTE RS CON EN 6a. a hea lates ro BI LD OR UO 5, 033. 95 


Petroreum), crtide im Dulles oc ee ON a a 
All from the United States. 

| NCE ea) eer ARMENIA le a SAN RAC PLAN NE ANT ARE RD RY VRE i 
All from the United States. 

Lgl Wa Cole pee Mc (a lob 10 ES SAR RDS REN ES ADCAST AC AP Rd RA ES 


LU a5 RAM ie AAA AM) Hy A RAMU 7, 949. 23 
pb bie cts Ws 4. Sain te ARR MMe NAR VN CURT ACC fea 7, 431. 83 


$245, 525. 52 
23, 947. 36 


20, 869. 43 


31, 941.17 
290, 222.74 


29, 198. 39: 


30, 075. 59 


162, 750. 00 


118,.873. 48. 


27, 972. 95 


19, 728. 08 
23, 811.50 


46, 616. 90 


27, 000. 00: 
46, 454. 75 


15, 731. 06 
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SAMA EATIMCUPANORATESSE GS :..6 om a eae ecu de a aes \sie/aie eau Aes wrohpel a ephaad ene 
Ue iain emits te tsi teigt eaten haat la siege 2 pe OO ee 
(Cyonpeazheyie Gu. (0 ARSE ee eee Clee one Pere Ree ee 11, 595. 61 

Paints, ordinary, prepared......:.......-.-- RCT OU a SPST ab cor a des 
WnmbediGtateai.akic..3-cc8 4-2. fee. 00-- aye iCreh a 14, 452. 95 
(CISTI mh CRUE RP Re OR er ag aE Pe RIP ea 2, 062. 66 

Chemical and pharmaceutical products. ......-. StS Nate ie aie sl ars ela 
‘UOIFEI S20 Urs UST Ce EIN a a PS |e 37h 
GGT VE oe eal para We a aay atiogte clo iain tetas bal 54, 067. 45 
Fey aera SY 8 PRE Ca ay an See eR ae wae 40, 767. 37 

ISTO nar Ino ON StCCLs. 2.04 422 nee See SAM de ae 
C/E A Oe ee eee eee NE EHD) Baier Oakes 8, 853. 29 
HOMIE StATOne wiht i ty LA a Ne ier es Brag 5, 470. 78 
(Wprabive sys ASCE (eo logo keg eran: BNE NL Go, e005 POM aD MPa Mh Jae AN 3, 193. 40 

Mimadenclothimer cotton: enitted.2 cco. aha) ie oe ee 
(CRESO AME O17 UN CURE UO A aR Te Oa ee ET 54, 835. 97 
Tee ELCs SREP EIN SiN SOS Ui TA Eales He ea lee 32, 875. 77 
imnitedicimodomig sso oo. se Se i es ies a 7, 057. 90 
LES) UGS) AN wal CO eG eh ae a eee ery Sec 4,899. 17 
SCOR. SOS AS ee a ie ee are mR EO Pe pane ea See 4, 948. 54 

iaes, empty, of jute, pita, or henequen..-.-....-.-.-2-.-:.2.eeeeeeeee 
CGC RMMICM i ESSN MA te ke ed We 101, 257. 43 
Hilmabe clip Gimodio msec ela fe ea tS Oe ae 59, 119. 07 
7 ONSIRRSCGL SY SENS RS a aN ites ee Ree aI pee 20, 248. 41 

meanonrenderod tallow ses comets ele bee Sek ha Sk AE wu 
All from the United States. 

SUL TRRECISHIAE NUL COLON elt ohn ue Oa le ga ee a rm RR ey SSI 8 
SinimayaneIapaMie die Gee ca Bee oe tl Lae 30, 6838. 00 
‘CUTTER VG ASS IGHRSTSIUR TANCVNGE AL AY a STO AM peal eae ER mca 1, 750. 00 

Hafswiels, vicuns, or iaitation thereot...)....2.....-.-.-.50...2..+-0kee 
Eten Stalesm er Ceo nomad mc OO S91 86 
{CET TS Ss OR NU nO es eg Rae 7, 026. 77 
(Orang ot lola %s (aT aT RS pan tale de 4, 823. 17 
GySrn gate pan Sic 2 es teeta TE aN Aa a ag ee 4, 625. 85 

Substances employed in medicine, pharmacy, perfumery, 

Pecenenileal MNGUSEICR: Ue olae eee er vats on clue ac ale aie sakes 
"Sirs ayell SHRP ee RWG INNS ol AER UA aaa Ra, « 8 10, 502. 58 
Genuiniinyge sme LB OMAN Naum ON LE ool. oak 5, 660. 84 

Wablerelodtmrmaline ye ae Mel Co AL Cor eee 2 oN 
ORGS IS SMELSTe he Ae RMU ni eg op a 193, 901. 72 
Minted Kms doml sei sees ane Ra Ol 51, 245. 42 
INES SST SAE Ue ARP ON eae CUM UN Pa et 19, 730. 00 
SRISTDO TNS OES ES RUNS ek IRS Ae a 10, 072. 70 

J BUAB GS S)0 HUM UUS) THAT Ey a ce ea ay Va i Re ge Pee 
Miimave dy ein eran cyst Bea Soe Le ee 138, 813. 98 
(CRIES ER ALES 7 aa RG IDNR a ORT eR 22, 712. 23 
WirsTeostaicomme ee res hii he Gat WE kf ad 21, 718. 35 

CIE CEN BSS Vis ol a tera AE ad IA A soe Be cl ye 
inatedio pacer men enc Ome OL IE eA 35, 785. 35 
Witte Kem onan se ikke lee VS kori ee 21, 980. 55 
Reperaaie aren eer see an ened AY ie oe i eee We aie 14, 153. 30 

aut UEL Mer arene ee Nua ts Sod sO 2d a ie Bes as AP 
Uierie damon oo aa Oe a yet es 129, 000. 65 
{Gps eet h eset cul Me se IRE Mec) Aeuen dy We _. 117, 614. 34 
GermibeniysNece sree ne tapi SS aware ihe bled BA nee 29, 682. 23 
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$89, 709. 27 


17, 609. 76 


190, 643. 28 


20, 953. 50 


106, 558. 45 


181, 917. 91 


60, 377. 37 


32, 768. 00 


38, 635. 55 


17, 345. 00 


277, 358. 00 


185, 433. 76 


74, 128. 94 


286, 268. 55 
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Cotton, tissues, figured or twilled - ...........--..---------- ire is Sete a 
Winsted) Manetom ees yo ile coin Be es Ee $33, 202. 04 
Greeti yr PN nt tees i Ce CA Se A 11, 928. 64 
Op avi seto Ne |e) v2): 1.1000 eye eA MMU A om aR oy Ag IRA ae ACU 3, 965. 44 

Cotton tissues, plain weave: :.22!/\s48c buwel Qeewey sens ROM Ee 
Winited: Maneagng! lic.) ved pe ee 92, 456. 09 
GETEA INVES ce Nat he ie Lek he ier A er 32, 832. 38 
NOBUO CRE SSOR AEs Mai Fatale a La a as ey SARA Si 6, 894. 72 

Wroolmixed textilest?: 24 os0.b. Uo vcete pec ete ee eee 
Wanted Mermegants oc... cketa nis pie ee eer 16, 223. 89 
VOLO TETE N15 URS eae OR AS eC Rae SON Are HLA Mya e gt SB vn 8, 144. 12 
iitted States !cbes hte cies cae eR etl aie te 2, 528. 09 

Pure wills tems oc ites peat aictetranitae take ap tat te 
China and Japan....... SE ORO be at tne Re A 11, 368. 01 
BANGS. 27 Se ek oe het talleiclee ie eres ard ae eee 9, 956. 00 
GOPMANy Ute FA cb wee yo hom oem ae eee 4, 098. 99 
Wiited Pires eS: scone eee Leet ae 5) REED 1, 123. 62 

Mowelsy! Cobtow L/S ee enforce ere ete eer eas eaten ee ee 
Wiited Bameeomh... 25. ch cen eile cae ule ere 11, 363. 61 
TOLMAN 2) Sans. u ck wilis ehatetala ‘a> winieln'n "so a tabeidintele lotaqeleetwiute 3, 111. 76 
Wusied States’ Se Dae eN sak ik toe OS ae 1, 193. 09 

MF OES HMSO 7.) 51.8100 rate ose altos te adie pai i SE 
MU mbe dh States rate se erste epee eta fatte ee 13, 359. 75 
ARETE) OMA) 2-1 bin lege ofcfedefniatestataletatene eterna 7, 408. 88 
TES TEER > a roy3- 5 seth teaicle's wide nie eiololanton ee 2, 139. 37 
PRN COLES SPS Mkts cto cholacialsicle wiclavat are aime Gere efetets 1, 762.00 

Printing materiales. she hsb. ese ws ee sw \ aeels wb ci Pee ec 
Mcrae meme Ns ATOR HL OEE Ie dhe eal ihe nisialalctatal alate eta 7, 138. 97 
MTIMEIR YON tees, ehh Iola’ IVC lel «eles ale eT ei 6, 211. 40 
(LS! MEU, of $81) 9S, MRO 2, oh Ce ee A RESPEC em art FEY 2, 825. 97 

Wittes fod; tableg 2M .n6nr5 Sects s spaicts 2.4.0.5 UE OR ee 
TEUESRETG Gis Me ee SUR seaport relic) af atoll ls nles chatter abetatehnaied ara 15, 300. 41 
SEE FS UE Ldap le elcndiyaid cde Sateen a eee 9, 865. 48 
UMAGA HS COMES ES eye tere (ie. Az tata Satele ahaiann atte telah tate rnec 7, 936. 55 
Nga R Ae: FG Che taal haan nlp mle Iolo gta aint ats 2, 960. 01 
RRO TCO rete b acta ee Se he Ge eee 2, 639. 00 
ieee Rana OY ss, ta nate a’ atafalate'alaletato etd BEE ee 1, 604. 76 

Wines! white, aud full-bodied .: 2. .062enje. ee eines See 
RARER OHS he OE Sita hhh Aa tet that ahaha aia ana 16, 757. 53 
PEPER TES ps ARN OEE oo iain cial nia'l wiehn Metta ltal eae tata 12, 100. 15 
PAE SOR he ta ltr al tee A Natta at ee lea ae 11, 679. 45 
te OF Rear paket Sohal te tt abh Laat Seat ahaha 9, 410. 29 
enired, eTebaomn ©. Seton he lta eee teas 8, 160. 49 

AV RIO RENIN EL Sonal iat atc Wats etal ole ign’ aime eratatiln a «Tea 
2 Thee icd 1 G12) Yea A Re a Seed 1” near aaa Spe fC UB oP PSA re 23, 113. 64 
RREPRED ET eT tae Pattie. 21th t Nn pays alata aera 9, 207. 25 
WHC eBOS Os,» Aer he) Whe cpl) lee ho Lee ee ey Be 3, 369. 00 


inted MMPI OENE oleic etl cite vole better saat 2, 116. 96 


$53, 553. 19 


134, 780. 99 


28, 562. 38 


27,021. 46 


16, 564. 76 


25, 256. 20 


16, 236. 34 


40, 378. 21 


63, 482. 65 


42, 794. 15 
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Imports by ports, 1912. 
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Puerto Barrios 
Champerico 
San Jose 


PAV INL AST ON ate eee eae tee tate alstaatatctarahsictate oiofma/ taal asietals \s)syea]e(a/= etalaleia=faia(a/atal 


Ocos 


EXPORTS. 





Kilograms.| Value. 
40, 501,312 | $4,922, 969 
9,935,780 | 1,260,337 
20,351,437 | 1,002,387 
3, 107, 027 388, 126 
3,981, 525 208, 165 
77,877,081 | 7,781,984 


The exports of Guatemala, by countries, for the years 1908, 1909, 


1911, and 1912 were as follows: 














1908 1909 1911 
GEnMIEMEerten ars ee sets or atctee emer ela sjcitenieiciele ejarald seme eto $3, 939, 207 | $5,828, 554 | $5, 851, 817 
UUIeURRSYOL ISTE VESI SCE, AML a Pe EAT Ae A ely 1,776,676 | 2,739,075 | 3,297, 156 
Unsnuelsl ine Gal 5) eS see ane SneGnoecareaMSnAARpecoce ace 819,572 | 1,006,263 | 1,324,751 
PS HITS PETONGUITAS eee ek os a Neen ce Roe aalge Gchne a/evais Baas aialll sate siete eieiotel|eysicte oral b/ete 31, 802 
148, 878 142, 403 
120, 697 211 
137,135 
31, 216 
35, 069 
56, 558 
42, 698 
9, 928 
1, 647 
19, 333 
(Olaiime) gnayel Weworhas te ee oe Eee Oe ee Oe SaA SCOPE Sa oOCe| laetey miSRtET G4 Reem Seana rsciee A sree 
Exports surouehyihe irontierjor Salvad Ones sncs6-se- see seas Sei aris son's se sees eile 24,111 
CENYICATTEG G&S A Ns la eS 6, 756, 138 | 10,079,219 | 11,005, 835 














1912 


$6, 975, 006 
3, 863, 829 
1, 458, 498 

251, 553 
215, 164 
173, 782 


13, 156, 537 


The exports by articles for 1909, 1911, and 1912, were as follows: 

















1909 1911 1912 

Cofee yn cloacae eee Soccer cee nasa Mmels stcleislekoceleuiaece ols |J$7, 282,748 | $9,125, 639 
COVEVD S, By | OVEIGI TTT ( Sia EG a aR lle a a \ss, 816,274 \"1' 991; 161 | 1, 862, 882 
TB} Em aerate pl alle Ss SON A re a a ee a ee a ee 229,566 526, 711 666, 691 
MICE NUE eM Fee Rn ele Lions = ome COUN S Mt a2 od a Lamers eles 153, 066 344,015 564, 532 
(CHICO) ag eS Ce CR Oe eels 0g de Ne A) ag eR ad I A 71, 874 150, 903 274, 853 
VI OVO Is eS AS SU Rg aR ie Se Og eta Be 263, 573 158, 178 241, 473 
@attlenices bmn an Wy RS EPI RMD OA Rn Sachs. 308, 685 325, 261 190, 330 
TRIGE DU aC Pes N21 yd erie Re eR DI EDS oe a CI a ee ca 173, 626 159, 621 140, 768 
SST sete Ma cies A note COME: SOMMER TOL Aa A leo a ee A one 25, 925 20, 153 17, 137 
5, 897 

4, 643 

4, 587 

2,737 

2, 461 

1, 626 

1, 421 

IWOOd icanvin gs empiee Geom ee eA EARLE See ce Paso eaeeeatene oeicieie 1,014 
LEAS Vey east 2 LETS CANN Wy CNG ARE at BS IRN ae ne | PO ea 438 936 
TOATIKe hg OL ENG RI fake GLE eee ein ie a ee eg PR 1,074 897 
SERIES Ea 0 eA Ty aoe ae AN TF Ie He ee ee RE Aa ee ra OE ss 0. ee es 675 639 
Lbahaeyeisiertay) Rela BU Se Oh UMS OP 9 Cae UCR nee da ee) ee Fa 940 581 
PROD ACCOM Ae ee uae ety cue ep en Thee es oe eee Cclewe bell sedate eae eee eel ee 553 
CATS ME a ee eee one A hE ee ERLE chile ee entebioe| abese eae 406 159 
INDISCENATE OTIS Manet ne ime WAM eRe ee a me 36, 630 4,306 23,131 
iHxports through’ the frontier of Salvador Js... 2c). = eens eset see lene lone se ce smeen 24,111 20, 950 
Motel ne biota s eM ee atee a  BaEP RE 10,079,219 | 11,005,835 | 13, 156, 537 


1Inciuding panela. 
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The following statement shows the exports of the principal articles, 
by quantities, for the year 1912, and also the proportion to the 
leading countries: 


Quintals.1 
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Bananas: 
The entire export of bananas (1,777,843 quintals) went to 
the United States. 
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Sp evirgeh AUIS ati 0 12 ed RR Pe ape as I et PU CO 135, 499 
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Quintals. | Value. 








PUBL LO BATNIOS oe oon 24 Fao ak anes d ote sae nia Ghibloatn cele se Geeta ode See wlan caiaenates 1,780,146 | $4,757,355 
ham pericoes e eete okie at ouateoe cue ose eee Care oa een SS eM ine Te SNR ee hrc ie 196,258 | 2,538, 769 
GOS AEE se UN e ee ae is ak ee oe Eh anche dlaaiocem me persinm cine es Ree ee ele 159,089 | 2,327,141 
BAR OSG iesaaw eee ee Re Sal ie ee aoe ee Sakee eerste ie tate cal 230,385 | 2,188,714 
TAVIBS TO ee eee SUN ena La aT Gl UN ae Re le Ae 431,518 | 1,008,128 
Pateni(trontier custombHouse) cous ges vais ewicae caewauee a dene ee ues aiciew eee elena 190, 181 315, 480 

OBA E seein Gee asic eek ned NEES AE ol le Sd Al AS ee a 2,987,577 | 13,135,587 





1 A Spanish quintal is equal to about 101 pounds. 
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The iss of He works of the Argentine Government in 
drilling for water at Guemes, in the Province of Salta, found artesian 
water at a depth of 375 meters. The flow from this well, after being 
piped with 117-millimeter tubing, amounted to 20 cubic meters per 
hour, the water rising 1 meter above the level of the ground. Other 
wells are to be sunk in the vicinity and the water used for irrigation 





purposes. The imports of the Argentine Republic for the first 
quarter of 1913 amounted to 108,652,009 gold pesos, or an increase 
of 15,787,356 gold pesos over those of the same period of the previous 
year. The EXPORTS during the period referred to were valued at 
154,894,362 gold pesos, or 58,474,869 gold pesos more than those of 
the same period of 1912——The cultivation of ORANGES and man- 
darins in the Provinces of Entre Rios and Corrientes is constantly 
increasing, and strict attention is being paid to the betterment of the 
fruit, improved packing, and rapid transportation to market. There 
is a growing demand for these fruits in Rosario, Buenos Aires, and 
La Plata, and higher prices are offered for choice grades than were 
ever obtained before. There are vast stretches of fertile lands in the 
provinces referred to particularly adapted to orange culture, and so 
far orange and mandarin groves in these provinces have been prac- 
tically free from any serious diseases. A recent MESSAGE of the 
President of the Republic to the Congress was accompanied by a bill 
authorizing the chief executive to expend $300,000 in purchasing a 
building and furniture for the Argentine legation in Washington. 
Considerable quantities of TOBACCO SEED have been distributed 
to plantation owners in the Province of Corrientes and the Misiones 
Territory. Among the seeds distributed were the following varie- 
ties: Connecticut, Virginia, Maryland, Turkish, and Brazilian. 
The imports of PAPER and cardboard into the Argentine Republic 
in 1912 amounted to 5,749,443 gold pesos, or 520,926 gold pesos 
more than in 1911. The STOCK FAIR held at Palermo, in Buenos 
Aires, from the 11th to the 18th of September, 1913, under the aus- 
pices of the Argentine Rural Society, was a great success. Excep- 
tionally fine exhibits of cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, and fowls were 
made. Many of the exhibits came from parts of the Republic a 
long distance from the Federal capital. The Northeastern Argen- 
tine Railway expects to inaugurate a through FERRYBOAT TRAIN 
SERVICE between Posadas, Argentina, and Villa Encarnacion, 
Paraguay, in October, 1913. Special platforms and tracks are being 
provided for loading trains on the ferryboat which will ply between 
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the terminal stations of the Northeastern Argentine and the Para- 
guay Central Railways. The Argentine Government proposes to 
enlarge the NATIONAL SOUTHERN PARK, of which Lake Nahuel 
Huapi and the extinct Tronador Volcano are distinguishing features, 
so that it will comprise an area of about 1,800 square miles. The 
nucleus of this park was a gift to the Argentine Government of 3 
leagues of land, made about 10 years ago by Dr. Francisco P. Moreno. 
The park is situated in one of the most picturesque regions of the 
Andes Range in southern Argentina and contains within its bound- 
aries natural scenery of great beauty. The western part of the res- 
ervation extends to the boundary with Chile. A plan has been 
discussed, and favorably considered in Chile, providing for a Chilean 
park bordering on the Argentine reservation. The Bureau of Irri- 
gation of the Department of Public Works has recommended the 
completion of an IRRIGATION project on the Upper Negro River 
requiring an estimated outlay of 2,700,000 pesos. The BUDGET 
of the Argentine Republic for 1913 shows the estimated receipts to 
be 432,292,894.54 pesos and estimated expenditures of 323,108,873.06 
pesos. A recent ruling of the Department of the Interior provides 
that persons having diplomas from foreign universities and who have 
been employed by the Argentine Government or the national uni- 
versities may continue, without examination, to practice their pro- 
fessions in the Republic after the expiration of their contracts. 
The President of the Argentine Republic has reappointed Drs. Luis 
Maria Drago, Estanislao S. Zeballos, and Carlos Rodriguez Larreta 
members of the PERMANENT ARBITRATION COURT at The 
Hague. 




















Statistics furnished oh Sr. Alfredo lean consul general of 
Bolivia in New York, show that the exports from the port of New 
York to Bolivia during the months of June and July, 1913, aggregated 
12,491 packages, weighing 773,318 kilos, valued at $128,996.03. 
. The principal articles of export were hardware, cotton goods, 
machinery, and drugs and medicine. The bid of the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Co. for the erection of WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 
STATIONS at La Paz, Villa Bella, Cobija, Trinidad, Santa Cruz, 
Puerto Suarez and El Gran Chaco was accepted by the Bolivian 
Government on June 28, 1912. An additional contract was signed 
on July 9 of the same year under which the Marconi Co. agreed to 
deliver the construction material for these stations at the ports indi- 
cated by the Bolivian Government within eight months from the 
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signing of the contract, and to construct the stations within four 
months after the arrival of the material at the sites designated. 
Under the law of January 20, 1911, the Bolivian Congress authorized 
the President of the Republic to issue bonds to the amount of 600,000 
bolivianos in payment of these wireless telegraph stations. The 
profits of the TIN MINES of Sr. Simon I. Patifio in 1912 amounted 
to 3,357,747 bolivianos, on which a tax of 100,672 bolivianos was 
paid to the Federal Government. The tin mines referred to are the 
Uncia, Huanuni, Japo, and Kami, the first named being the principal 
producer. The exports last year from these mines aggregated 
14,098,554 kilos valued at $8,798,548. Nearly all of the tin produc- 
tion is shipped to Great Britain. The population of Santa Cruz in 
1912 was 20,152, of which 11,296 were female. The Government 
of Bolivia has authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to negotiate a 
loan with the banks in La Paz for 3,252,843 bolivianos for the pur- 
chase of water mains, construction of sewers, the erection of a custom- 
house and other public improvements. A TELEGRAPH LINE 
has been completed between Inquisivi and Ayopaya by means of 
which telegraphic communication is established between La Paz and 
Cochabamba. The total telegraph system of Bolivia in 1912 was, 
approximately, 3,810 miles, of which about 475 miles were added in 
1911. Samples of COCAINE manufactured in Bolivia have recently 
been sent as exhibits to the National Museum at La Paz accompanied 
by a report of experts on the cocaine industry of the country. The 
samples referred to, which were made from coca leaves grown in 
Chulumani and Coripata, contain 90 per cent of pure cocaine, which 
is said to be a greater percentage than that obtained from coca leaves 
coming from other regions of South America. The manufacture of 
cocaine tn Bolivia gives promise of developing into a great industry 
in the rich agricultural Provinces of Yungas and Inquisivi. Investi- 
gations indicate that cocaine factories in different parts of Bolivia, if 
properly managed and operated in cooperation with the coca-leaf 
growers of the country, would, in all probability, be paying invest- 
ments and would undoubtedly stimulate in a healthy and permanent 
manner an important branch of the agricultural industry of the 
Republic. The AMERICAN INSTITUTE established at La Paz 
five years ago has enjoyed such a continuous growth in activities and 
prestige that it has now become necessary to increase the size and 
scope of the institution. The management of the institute has con- 
tracted a loan of 200,000 bolivianos for the purpose of erecting a 
modern buildmg with accommodations for 1,000 pupils for carrying 
on the enlarged work of the school. A tract of land in one of the most 
desirable sections of La Paz is to be purchased for the school site, the 
funds having been contributed by a large number of persons inter- 
ested in promoting educational work in Bolivia. The name of the 
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Hon. William Jennings Bryan appears among the names of the pub- 
lished list of contributors. The American Institute has the hearty 
support and cooperation of the Bolivian Government, which provides 
annually in the budget a considerable sum for its maintenance. 
In 1912 the Republic of Bolivia exported, through the Brazilian ports 
of San Antonio and Porto Velho, 1,354,704 kilos of refined RUBBER, 
166,244 kilos of Sernamby, and 689,401 kilos of caoutchouc, as com- 
pared with 1,008,152 kilos of fine rubber, 175,626 kilos of Sernamby, 
and 459,798 kilos of caoutchouc exported through the same ports in 
1911. 








Senator Alencar Guimaraes, from the State of Parana, in a recent 
press interview stated that YERBA MATE or Paraguayan tea 
ranks third in imports in the exports of Brazil, the annual exports 
of this tea aggregating 62,000,000 kilos valued at £2,200,000. In 
1912 the production of Paraguayan tea in the State of Parana was 
54,000,000 kilos, of which quantity 32,000,000 kilos were exported 
to the Argentine Republic. The general ARBITRATION 
TREATY with Bolivia and the arbitration convention with Italy 
have been promulgated, and a decree has been issued giving notice 
of the desire of the Government of Brazil to terminate the extradi- 
tion treaty with the United States which has been in force since 
1897. From January, 1913, to August of the present year, the 
immigrants arriving at Sao Paulo numbered 65,297. In July last 
there were 5,432 immigrants from different parts of the world who 
entered Brazil through the port of Rio Janeiro. In the capital of 
the Republic in June, 1913, there were 1,737 deaths, 2,398 births, and 
513 marriages. The Government of Brazil has established a 
CONSULATE at Tripoli. An EXTRADITION TREATY has | 
been concluded between Brazil and Bolivia. Dr. Miguel Canto 
has been elected President of the National ACADEMY OF MEDI- 
CINE in Rio de Janeiro. The secretary of public instruction of the 
Government of Brazil has submitted a plan to Congress for the estab- 
lishment of LIBRARIES in all of the capitals of the departments of 
the different States. WIRELESS telegraph stations have re- 
cently been put in operation at Belem do Para, Manaos, Seuna 
Madeureira, Alto Purus, Cruzeiro Zul, Jurua, Taranaca, Xapury, and 
Acre. A committee of physicians has been appointed to effect 
measures for the prevention of YELLOW FEVER in the State of 
Amazonas. The headquarters of the committee will be at Manaos. 
The Noite, a daily newspaper of Rio de Janeiro, states that dur- 
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ing the first six months of the present year the exports of gold from 
Brazil to Europe amounted to 87,000 contos. Press reports state 
that the Federal Government has negotiated a LOAN in London for 
£2,000,000. The municipality of Belem do Para has contracted 
with an English syndicate for a loan of £1,000,000. This loan will 
bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, April 21, 1914, 
has been fixed as the date for the opening of a STOCK FAIR in 
Minas Geraes. The municiaplity of Sao Paulo has offered a prize 
of 3 contos ($1,638) to the first Brazilian aviator who flies from San 
Pablo to Campinas. The department of agriculture proposes to 
establish a new COLONY in the State of Parana. The large 
HOTEL, containing 210 rooms and 26 apartments, constructed at 
Tijuca, a suburb of Rio de Janeiro, at a cost of 15,000 contos, will 
soon be opened to the public. The CONGRESS OF ECONOMIC 
DEFENSE of the State of Amazonas was inaugurated at Belem do 
Para on August 17 last. A Brazilian BOARD OF TRADE has 
been established at Hamburg, Germany. A delegation has been 
appointed to represent the Government of Brazil at the Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, Agricultural Congress. A rich GOLD MINE is reported 
to have been discovered in Maranhao.—Lindolfo Rocha, a Bra- 
zilian archeologist, has discovered in the southern part of the State 
of Bahia a number of monuments and the remains of a lost city built 
centuries ago. The vacancy from the State of Sao Paulo in the 
Senate of the Brazilian Congress, caused by the lamented death of 
Dr. Campos Salles, has been filled by the election of Sr. Adolfo 
Gordo. The Deutsche Bank has contracted to mint for the Govy- 
ernment of Brazil 60,000 contos in SILVER COIN. 
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The EXPORTS AND IMPORTS in 1912 were valued at 85,032,363 
and 61,675,265 pesos, respectively, as compared with 83,526,773 and 
51,572,341 pesos, respectively, in 1911. In 1912 steam vessels to the 
number of 5,093, and sailing vessels 579, entered Chilean ports. 
‘These vessels carried 16,132,527 tons of freight. The clearances 
during the same year consisted of 4,548 steam vessels and 498 sailing 
vessels carrying 14,313,515 tons of freight.——-The Chilean BORAX 
deposits, belonging to the consolidated borax syndicate, ships its 
output through the ports of Antofagasta and Chilcaya, Province of 
Arica. The deposits are capable of yielding 60,000 tons of borax per 
annum, which is about 75 per cent of the world’s annual consumption 
of this compound.——The Chilean Exploration Co. is said to have 
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invested about £300,000 in acquiring the Chuquicamata COPPER 
mines. The Government of Chile has granted a concession to this 
company for the use of the waters of the Loa and Opachi Rivers to 
generate electric power to be employed in the reduction of copper 
ores and for other purposes connected with the enterprise. The 
company proposes to improve the port of Cobija and to make that 
town the principal port in handling the business of the mines, and 
with this end in view has petitioned the Chilean Government for a 
concession to build a railway from Chuquicamata to Cobija. This 
railway will serve not only for the transportation of ores and supplies, 
but also for the shipment of nitrates from the Sloman nitrate fields. 
The Government of Chile has been asked for a concession to permit 
the company to construct at Cobija a steel wharf 100 meters long by 
18 meters wide, as well as for 110 hectares of land on which to erect 
an electric light and power plant, the power to be transmitted to the 
mines by means of powerful cables. It is proposed to extract 200,000 
tons of copper (barrillas de cobre) per annum. It is estimated that 
about 5,000 men will be employed in the work. A bill has been 
introduced into Congress authorizing the establishment of a bank for 
miners (Caja de Crédito Minero) with a capital not to exceed £200,000. 
The bank proposes to lend money to miners at a rate of interest not 
exceeding 6 per cent.——Among the principal mines in exploitation 
in the Combarbala mining region along the line of the Longitudinal 
Railway is the Sociedad MINE which is now producing 15 tons of 
ore per day assaying 25 per cent copper and 100 grams gold per ton. 
New machinery has been ordered which will increase the output of 
the mine to 150 tons per day. The Paciencia mine, with ores run- 
ning from 8 to 10 per cent of copper per ton, is turning out a large 
quantity of ore. The celebrated Llacambeu mine, upon which more 
than 120,000 pesos has recently been spent in development work, is 
reported to have a large quantity of rich copper ore on hand. An 
abundance of iron ore has been discovered in the Province of Co- 
quimbo, and considerable North American capital is being invested 
in that region. At Pangue, in the department of Elqui, deposits 
estimated at 20,000,000 tons of desirable iron ore have been found. 
The bureau of public works of the Government of Chile reports that 
in September, 1913, the port of Pisagua will be connected by rail 
with the city of Santiago. The Northern Longitudinal RAILWAY 
has been authorized by the Government to open the following sec- 
tions, covering a distance of 284.4 kilometers, to public traffic. From 
Pintados southward, 122.02 kilometers; from Aguas Blancas north- 
ward, 42.56 kilometers; from Aguas Blancas to Catalina, 79.78, and 
from Catalina southward, 40.03 kilometers——The exports of 
NITRATES in 1912 amounted to 54,199,439 Spanish quintals of 46 
kilos each, as compared with 53,250,327 Spanish quintals in 1911. 
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The exports of copper in 1912 were 823,970 quintals as compared 
with 653,687 quintals in 1911.——The official newspaper of June 2 
contains the full text of the MESSAGE of President Ramon Barro 
Luco delivered to the Congress on June 1 of the present year, review- 
ing the principal events of the administration during the previous 
12 months. The STATE RAILWAYS of Chile in exploitation in 
1912 amounted to 3,125 kilometers. During that year these rail- 
ways carried 12,187,807 passengers and 4,914,066 tons of freight. 








The National Congress has elected Marco Fidel Suarez and Jorge 
Holguin first and second DESIGNATES, respectively, to the presi- 


dency of the Republic. A résumé of the EDUCATIONAL sta- 
tistics of Colombia shows 4,075 schools and 292,058 pupils. The 
following data relating to the progress of Colombia were taken from 
the interesting MESSAGE which the President of the Republic, 
Carlos E. Restrepo, delivered to the National Congress on the occa- 
sion of the opening of the regular session of that body for 1913: On 
April 15 last the sanitary station at Puerto Colombia, equipped with 
the necessary modern buildings and apparatus, was opened for use. 
Preliminary steps have been taken for the construction of observation 
hospitals at the ports of Cartagena, Santa Marta, and Tumaco, and 
for the sanitation of the first named of these cities. In 1912 the 
exports of Colombia amounted to $32,221,746.16 gold, as compared 
with $22,375,899.56 in 1911, and the imports in 1912 were $23,964,623, 
as compared with $18,108,863.36 in 1911. The balance in favor of 
1912 was, exports $9,845,846.60 and imports $5,855,759.64. Gold, 
representing a value of $6,634,913.89 is included in the exports of 
1912, while gold coin is not included in the figures of imports for that 
year. In the budget for 1914 the Government estimates the revenues 
at $16,500,000 gold, and the expenditures at $16,115,000, which 
leaves an excess of receipts over expenditures of $385,000. It is pro- 
posed to expend this excess on public works which will promote 
the greatest degree of prosperity in the Republic. The mint at 
Medellin has been fitted up to coin money in accordance with a con- 
cession granted by the National Government. An electrolytic de- 
partment has been installed for treating metals, molds and dies have 
been introduced, and it is proposed to mint the first pound coins 
during the present year. The Government intends to submit to 
Congress a bill for bringing immigrants into the country and for the 
encouragement of the exploitation of forests and Government lands 
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both on a large and a small scale. The Government will also recom- 
mend that a contract be made with Lord Murray, of Elibank, for the 
development of the petroleum industry of Colombia. Commissions 
of engineers to make the survey of the Narifio and Tamalamque 
RAILWAYS have been organized, and a contract will be made for 
the construction of the Nemocon to Chiquinquira railway. 





A recent report of the etre of oes of the Government 
of Costa Rica shows that the gross receipts of the Pacific Railway 
in 1912 were 727,147.26 colones, or 49,776.81 colones more than in 





1911. The expenses in 1912 were 725,428.98 colones. The num- 
ber of bunches of bananas exported in 1912 was 10,642,746, or an 
increase of 1,333,162 bunches over the exports of 1911. The Gov- 
ernment of Costa Rica has authorized Hopkins & Orlich, of San 
Ramon, to install a daily AUTOMOBILE TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICE between the city of San Ramon and a point on the Pacific 
Railway, via the cantons of Atenas and Palmares. Materials and 
vehicles are to be the best obtainable in the United States for the 
purpose required. Two of the automobiles are to have a capacity 
for transporting 18 passengers each, and two are to be capable of 
carrying 6 tons of freight each. The rates are not to exceed 10 
centimes of a colon per passenger per kilometer, and 6 centimes per 
100 kilos of freight per kilometer with a minimum freight charge of 25 
centimes. The installation must be completed in not less than three 
years. Stations are to be built at the expense of the concessionaires, 
and the grades of the road are not to exceed 10 percent. The Govern- 
ment agrees to give a subsidy of 40,000 colones toward the completion 
of the service. The contract is for a term of 50 years, after the ex- 
piration of which time all the property of the enterprise reverts to 
the Government.—Congress has authorized the President of the 
Republic to invest 50,000 cdlones in opening and maintaining a 
NATIONAL HIGHWAY from the city of Alajuela to the crater of 
the Poas volcano. The crater and lake, together with a zone of 2,000 
meters around the top of the crater and the sides of the lake, become 
Government property. A suitable house will be built on the shore of 
the lake. A sum not exceeding 250,000 colones annually is to be 
expended on the port of Puntarenas until same is improved in 
accordance with plans submitted by experts. The infants 
HOSPITAL in San Jose, known as La Gota de Leche, has been granted 
a subsidy by the Congress of Costa Rica of 300 colones per month. 
On August 20, 1913, the 10-year concession for the mail and trans- 
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portation service in the GULF OF NICOYA expired. A new 10-year 
contract has been made with the same company for a transportation 
service to and from Puerto Jesus, San Lucas, Chomes, Manzanillo, 
San Pablo, Bebedero, Ballena, and Bolson. The company now has 
in operation four vessels with a freight-carrying capacity of 25, 20,15, 
and 10 tons, respectively, and passenger accommodations of from 
30 to 50 persons, engaged in this service. It also operates three gaso- 
line launches and a vessel for hauling stock, the latter having a carry- 
ing capacity of 50 head of cattle. Another stock vessel of the same 
kind, with a capacity for transporting 70 head of cattle, is being con- 
structed. ‘The Government agrees to pay to the company 1,500 
colones a month for the carrying of the mails. The HIGHWAYS 
leading from Atenas to Naranjo, Atenas to Grecia, Sarapiqui to 
Alajuela, via San Isidro, and from the latter place to Heredia, via 
Barba, have been made Government highways. The Government 
of Costa Rica has contracted with Federico Peralta for the cultivation 
of FIBROUS PLANTS, and the preparation and utilization of the 
fibers thereof in manufacturing processes. The concessionaire pro- 
poses to erect factories for the manufacture of textile fabrics, sacks, 
rope, twine, brushes, etc. Sr. Peralta is exempted from the payment 
of duties on the machinery imported into the country for use in his 
factories, and the output of the factories is not subject to export 
duties. Land to the extent of 5,000 hectares will be used for the 
cultivation of the fibrous plants. The contract is valid for 25 
years. The Secretary of the CENTRAL AMERICAN COURT OF 
JUSTICE has informed the department of foreign relations that on 
August 25, 1913, that court elected the following officers: Lic. 
Nicolas Oreamuro, president; Dr. Manuel Castro Ramirez, vice 
president; and Lic. Ernesto Martin, secretary and treasurer. Juan 
Alvarado Chaves has been granted a 20-year concession for the use 
of 200 liters of water per second from the Rosales River to generate 
power with which to refine sugar. The President of the Republic 
has been authorized by Congress to have a bridge constructed over 
the Toyogres River in the jurisdiction of San Rafael de Cartago. 




















During the last 10 years the RECEIPTS | OF THE GENERAL 
CONSULATE of Cuba in New York amounted to $1,260,034.96, as 
follows: 1903, $66,699.19; 1904, $91,906.21; 1905, $119,030.75; 1906, 
$116,366.88; 1907, $125,029.95; 1908, $103,117.92; 1909, $119,376.15; 
1910, $131,924.30; 1911, $175,534.50; and 1912, $211,058.11.—— 
Prof. Aristides Agramonte, of Habana University. .i3, piuber of the 
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National Board of Health and of the commission on infectious diseases 
of the Cuban national health department, is to give a series of lectures 
at Columbia University, New York, on TROPICAL DISEASES. Dr. 
Agramonte is a graduate of Columbia University and an authority on 
tropical diseases. He was a member of the United States Army 
board which investigated and proved Finlay’s theory of the trans- 
mission of yellow fever by the mosquito. The rules governing the 
PORT BOARD, which supervises the wo1k of the Port Co. of Cuba, 
have been amended. Under the new rules the secretary of the board 
is appointed by the President.——The Spanish BANK has opened 
a branch at Yaguajay in the province of Santa Clara. Press 
reports state that the CREMATION PLANT on Diaria Street in the 
city of Habana is soon to be inaugurated. This plant was built by 
the Habana Terminal Co. and is thoroughly equipped for the scientific 
disposal of garbage and refuse. A new system of garbage collection 
will also be installed in Habana to operate in connection with the 
cremation plant-——Gen. Armando Sanchez de Agramonte has been 
appointed CHIEF OF POLICE of the city of Habana by President 
Menocal. Gen. Agramonte was formerly chief of police of the Federal 
Capital—— The Chamber of Commerce of Santiago de Cuba has 
taken preliminary steps for the holding of a national EXPOSITION 
in that city at the beginning of 1915 to celebrate the official opening 
of the Panama Canal. The Cuban Central RAILWAY has com- 
menced work on the extension of its line from Sierra Morena to 
Coralillo——The Cuban Government has offered a prize of $30,000 
to the native or foreigner who, in a competitive contest, discovers an 
effective method or means of combatting and destroying the coconut 
blight or disease. The competition closes on December 31, 1913. 
President Menocal has signed a decree permitting the borrowing of 
$1,000,000, to be used in the payment of SEWERING AND PAVING 
work. Six per cent interest-bearing promissory notes of the value of 
$10,000 each are to be issued as needed to cover the amount of the 
loan. A former decree, signed by President Gomez, provided for 
discounting $1,500,000 in promissory notes to create a fund tor carry- 
ing on sewering and paving work in Habana, and under the arrange- 
ment with a firm of New York bankers it was stipulated that the 
loan could be extended to $3,000,000 if so desired. The Official 
Gazette of July 2 contains a decree of President Menocal continuing 
the 1912-13 BUDGET in force because of the failure of Congress to 
adopt a new budget. An international AVICULTURAL EXPO- 
SITION will be held in Habana at the Quinta de los Molinos from 
February 15 to 22, 1914. The department of agriculture has in- 
cluded an item of $15;000 in the proposed budget to be used in this 
exposition. The exposition will be held under the auspices of the 
Cuban Avicultural Association. Preliminary steps have been 
taken for th j9iablishment of a tuberculosis SANITARIUM and a 
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sanitary laboratory at Cienfuegos. The plan has been recommended 
in a special message to Congress by President Menocal. Construc- 
tion work on the Guines AQUEDUCT, which was being carried on 
under an appropriation of $500,000 granted by Congress, has been 
temporarily suspended by the secretary of public works until addi- 
tional funds are appropriated. An ICE FACTORY was inaugu- 
rated at Batabano on June 22 last. The factory is equipped with 
modern machinery from the United States and has a daily capacity 
for manufacturing 10 tons of ice. The President of the Republic 
has signed a bill establishing a civil HOSPITAL at Guantanamo. 
The amount appropriated for the institution is $45,000. The law 
creating an extra chamber in the audiencia of Habana, in order to 
relieve the congested condition of the calendar of that court, has been 
promulgated by the President. Long-distance TELEPHONE 
communication has been established between Santiago de Cuba, 
San Luis, and Camaguey. 




















Recent fp Bi of the official gazette of the eatin ce of the 
Dominican Republic contain the text of the following contracts made 
with Lithgow & Moore: For supplying the city of Puerto Plata with 
electric light and power, and for the building of acqueducts and the 
operation of electric ight and power plants at Santiago de los Cabel- 
leros, the city of La Vega, and the city of Moca. AU of these con- 





tracts have the approval of the Federal Congress. Civil 
engineers have submitted plans for the building of an AQUEDUCT 
and reservoir to supply the city of Santo Domingo with water. One 
of these plans proposes the construction of a reservoir estimated to 
contain 800,000,000 gallons of water brought from the Higuero River. 
Another plan proposes to bring water a distance of 24 kilometers 
from a large spring having a flow of 1,404,000 gallons per hour, and 
situated at an elevation of 225 feet above the city of Santo Domingo. 
The estimated cost of the installation of these plans varies from 
$400,000 to $600,000. The plan selected will require the approval 
of Congress. Gov. Fiallo and other prominent men of the Fed- 
eral capital have taken preliminary steps in the organization of a 
SPORTING CLUB in the city of Santo Domingo. The plan com- 
prises the establishment of a gymnasium and baseball and tennis 
grounds. An ATHENEUM has been organized in the Federal 
capital. The following officers have been elected: President, Fabio 
Fiallo; treasurer, Julio Ortega; and secretaries, Arturo Logrofio and 
Jose M. Pichardo. Anexecutive decreeof June6, 1913, provides that 
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the present military academy shall be merged into a military instruc- 
tion school under the name of MILITARY AND NAVAL SCHOOL 
for the training of cadets and officers and enlisted men in actual seryv- 
ice in the Army and Navy. The new school will have three courses 
of instruction, as follows: A course of military and naval training, a 
course of training for officers, and a course of instruction for enlisted 
men. Adolfo Cambiaso has been authorized by the Government 
to exploit gold, copper, and other MINES denounced by him at La- 
guna Salada, Viejo, and other points in the Republic along the Janico 
River. Carlos Franceschini has discovered auriferous sands overly- 
ing gold quartz in the beds of the Isabela and Ozama Rivers and 
their tributaries. Plans have been made for the irrigation of Azua 
in the zone where it is proposed to establish the AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION. The irrigation will be effected by means 
of a dam on the Via River, situated about 2 kilometers from the town, 
and at an elevation of 38 meters above the lands to be irrigated. 
The water will be brought to Azua by means of a pipe 45 centime- 
ters in diameter, and from there will be distributed through canals to 
the lands in the zone to, be irrigated lying between the town and port 
of Azua. The Government has installed a WIRELESS telegraph 
station in the Federal capital, and an American company is operat- 
ing a station at Romana. A bill has been introduced into the Do- 
minican Congress providing that public highways and buildings con- 
structed under the jurisdiction of the State, Province, or munici- 
pality shall not be carried on administratively, but by means of bids 
whenever the cost of the work exceeds $300. The COMMITTEE 
OF LAWYERS charged with preparing a draft of the necessary 
plans for Government reforms has submitted recommendations for 
modifying the Constitution and habeas corpus law. Col. J. Bas- 
com Jones has submitted a plan for the consideration of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic for the establishment of an INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIETY in the Dominican Republic which will have for its object 
the reconstruction and conservation of the works of Christopher Co- 
lumbus and those of his son Diego, and to take cognizance of matters 
of historical interest connected with the Spanish conquest. The plan 
proposes that the President of the Domican Republic shall be the 
head of the society, and that branches shall be established in all the 
Republics and. colonies of the Western Hemisphere. The society is 
to have a department of publicity to do propaganda work and to 
secure funds for the needs of the organization. A contract has 
been signed for the construction of a RAILWAY from San Pedro de 
Macoris to San Lorenzo Bay. The President of the Republic has 
called forjbids for the construction of the following HIGHWAYS: 
Santo Domingo to Cibao, Sanchez to Matanzas, Ceyba to Canton 
Castillo, Pimentel to Salcedo, Puerto Plata to the Camu River, Dajabon 
to Monte Cristy, and from San Juan de la Maguana to Las Matas. 





























The municipality of Chone has arranged for the installation of an 
ELECTRIC light and power plant. The materials are to be ordered 
from the United States through a New York commission house. 
The Comercio of Quito publishes the tentative rules and regulations 
of the third international CONGRESS OF STUDENTS of Colombia, 
Keuador, and Venezuela which will meet in Quito from the 9th to the 
17th of December of the present year. The third congress proposes 
to continue the work begun in Bogota in 1910. The delegates of the 
three countries will elect at the maugural session a board of directors 
consisting of a president, two vice presidents, and three secretaries. 
Students of Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela may submit papers 
to the congress for the consideration of the organizing board up to 
November 15, 1913. The city of Latacunga has acquired a fine 
park which was recently naugurated under the name of Flores PARK. 
——The TREATY of amity made between Ecuador and Bolivia on 
April 28, 1911, has recently been ratified and is now binding on both 
parties. The BUDGET of the municipality of Riobamba for the 
present fiscal year gives the estimated receipts as 79,919.17 sucres, 
and the expenditures 73,409.74 sucres. A committee has been ap- 
pointed in Guayaquil to collect funds for the erection of a MONU- 
MENT to the memory of the Ecuadorean jurist, Luis F. Borja. 
The population of Guayaquil, which in 1880 was 26,867 souls, is now 
estimated 80,000 inhabitants. The foreign COMMERCE of 
Guayaquil in 1912 consisted of 45,247 tons, of which 14,108 were 
exports and 31,139 imports. The annual freight on this merchandise 
is estimated at 452,470 sucres. The passenger traffic with Panama 
during the same year was 2,341 passengers. A public HIGHWAY 
has been opened for traffic between Esmeraldas and Ibarra, a distance 
of more than 150 kilometers. This highway renders easily accessible 
a rich agricultural and forestal section of the Republic of Ecuador. 
The municipal council of Tulcan has employed an engineer to make 
plans for supplying the municipality of Tulcan with POTABLE 
WATER. The SCHOOL OF ARTS and crafts at Tulcan has ma- 
chine, blacksmith, tailor, carpenter, cabinetmaker, and shoemaker 
shops. There is also a department for teaching pamting and drawing. 
The sum of 10,000 sucres is appropriated in the budget annually 
for this school. An executive decree of June 23, 1913, which be- 
came operative July 1 last, contains rules and regulations for com- 
batng YELLOW FEVER in the Republic and modifies the former 
rules and regulations so as to permit, when deemed desirable and with 
the consent of the sanitary authorities, the removal of patients to their 
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domiciles for treatment. River captains and persons in charge of 
small fluvial craft, arriving in Guayaquil with sickness aboard, are re- 
quired to communicate with the sanitary authorities and await inspec- 
tion before allowing such persons to land. ‘The violation of this pro- 
vision is punishable with a fine of from 20 to 100 sucres. The 
Geographic Society of Quito has approved a plan for the organizing of 
a scientific expedition to study different regions of the Republic, and 
especially the GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. The Government has been 
requested to furnish the cruiser Cotopazi to the society for use in the 
expedition to the islands referred to. The society proposes to collect, 
translate, and publish in a series of volumes all important writings on 
the Galapagos Islands. A contract for the construction of the Los 
Rios RAILWAY has been entered into by the municipality of Baba- 
hoyo and Sr. Thur de Koos. At the FOOTBALL games held in 
Quito on the 8th, 9th, and 11th of August, a prize of 300 sucres was 
awarded the victorious team. The Grito del Pueblo of July 26 
contains the text of the proposed law establishmg a NATIONAL 
LINE OF STEAMERS by the Government of Ecuador to engage in 
the foreign and coastwise trade of the Republic. In a recent 
publication of the consul of Ecuador in Southampton the population 
of Guayaquil is given as 150,000. An ad referendum contract has 
been made between the Government of Ecuador and an English 
syndicate for the investment of £100,000 in the exploration and ex-. 
ploitation of OIL in the Republic. Baron Murray and S. Pearson & 
Son ‘are interested in the enterprise. The municipality of Bahia has 
contracted for improving its port by the construction of a concrete 
SEA WALL 610 meters long. The wall is to be completed by Decem- 
ber 31, 1914, at an estimated cost of 212,396 sucres. The depart- 
ment of public works has informed the city council of the city of 
Babahoyo that the bids submitted for the construction of the Bal- 
zapamba RAILWAY are not acceptable. The department is at 
present in favor of constructing the road only to Montalvo, work to 
commence within nine months after the signing of the contract, 
and the railway to be completed within three years. A contract 
has been made with Julian Fabre, in representation of a French-Hol- 
land company, to definitely fix the route of the Transandean Railway 
from Port Bolivar on the Pacific Ocean to some navigable point on 
the Zamora River, a tributary of the Santiago River in the eastern 
part of Ecuador. The concession for the construction of this railway 
was made in 1912. The French-Holland company proposes to 
colonize along the line of the route. Lieut. A. C. Hidalgo, attaché 
of the legation of Ecuador in Washington, was a delegate to the 
ninth annual convention of the Associated ADVERTISING CLUBS 
of America, which met at Baltimore, Md., from June 8 to 13, 1913. 
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According to a report of the Bon of Sele instruction of the 
Government of Guatemala in 1912 there were 1,837 primary 
SCHOOLS in the Republic made up as follows: Kindergartens, 32; 
mixed schools, 382; primary schools for boys, 498; primary schools 
for girls, 474; additional schools for boys, 33; additional schools for 
girls, 25; training schools for girls, 4; training schools for boys, 11; 
night schools for workmen, 63; schools of arts and crafts, 3; and 
rural schools, 312. The number of pupils attending these schools in 
1912 was 59,631, as compared with 55,685 in 1911. In 1912 the 
medical college had 74 pupils, the school of pharmacy 21, the school 
of dentistry 6, and the school of midwifery 11, or a total of 112 
matriculates. During the same year the law school had 65 pupils and 
the notary school 5. With the object of facilitating the importa- 
tion of merchandise from Belize into Peten, President Estrada Cabrera 
has issued an order exempting importers of such goods from the 
necessity of presenting the regular consular invoice, and making 
sufficient the registration of such merchandise in Peten, accompanied 
by the commercial invoice certified to by the seal of the consul 
general’s office of Guatemala in Belize, for which certification a charge 
of $1 gold will be made. On behalf of Guatemala the President of 
the Republic has appointed the following members of the Permanent 
COURT OF THE HAGUE m accordance with the convention for the 
peaceable settlement of international questions: Licentiates Antonio 
Batres Jauregui, Carlos Salazar, Antonio Gonzalez Saravia, and 
Alberto Mencos. Drs. Mario J. Wunderlich and Alberto Padilla 
have been appointed by the President of Guatemala to represent the 
Republic of Guatemala at the Sixth Pan American Medical Congress 
(Fifth Latin American), which will meet in Lima in November of the 
present year. The municipality of the city of Guatemala has been 
authorized to contract a long-time LOAN up to $3,000,000, American 
gold, at an annual rate of interest not to exceed 6 per cent, the pro- 
ceeds to be used for carrying on public works, among which are the 
introduction of water into the Federal capital from the Teocinte 
River, and the construction of a municipal palace. The loan is to 
be secured by mortgage bonds. The BANK OF GUATEMALA, 
in the city of Guatemala, was established on July 15, 1895. On 
December 31, 1912, the authorized capital of the bank was 10,000;000 
pesos and the paid-up capital 2,500,000 pesos. The reserve fund of 
this bank on June 30, 1913, was 5,564,262.76 pesos, and the con- 
tingent fund 1,600,000 pesos. The gross dividends for the first half 
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of 1913 were 750,000 pesos, and the bank bills in circulation on that 
date amounted to 38,376,096 pesos. Classes of theory, solfeggio, 
singing, and instruction on the harp and piano have been established 
in the National CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC for girls in Guate- 
mala City. The Government of Guatemala recently purchased in 
the United States, for the use of the public schools of the country, 
benches and desks to the amount of $9,950. The law of November 
3, 1898, providing for the payment of 10 per cent on silver imported — 
into the Republic in coin or bullion has been repealed. The Gov- 
ernment of Guatemala has approved the International OPIUM 
CONVENTION celebrated ad referendum at The Hague on January 
23, 1912.——Sr. José Curbelo Santos has been appomted CONSUL 
of Guatemala at Las Palmas, Canary Islands. The Yorkshire 
INSURANCE Co. of London has been authorized to do business in 
the Republic of Guatemala and has established an agency at the 
Federal capital. The Government of Guatemala has approved the 
convention and rules and regulations concerning DRAFTS, notes, 
and checks, signed ad referendum at The Hague on June 15, 1912. 
The waters of the SULPHUR SPRINGS at Totonicapan have a 
temperature of 43° C., and are very effective in the treatment of 
rheumatism and skin diseases. Large numbers of persons suffering 
from these and similar infirmities obtain relief by bathing in the 
waters of these springs. Near the middle of the western part of 
Central Park in the city of Guatemala stands the beautiful monument 
erected to Christopher Columbus. The base of the monument is of 
fine colored marble, fashioned in the shape of a half sphere, repre- 
senting the Old World. The monument is one of the finest ever 
erected to Columbus. 
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Since the publication of the ‘Commerce of Haiti for 1912” in the 
September number of the Monruty Buiietin, the Pan American 
Union has received a report of United States Consul John B. Terres, 
Port au Prince, dated September 30, 1913, containing the following 
detailed statements of the trade of the Republic of Haiti with the 
United States during the years 1911 and 1912: 


Principal articles of import, by quantities, from the United States. 
































Articles. 1911 1912 Articles. 1911 1912 

Building materials: Hardware, metals, etc.—Con. 

Cement. a0 .2-..-. bbls..| 10,830 18,575 || Iron—Continued. 
Lumber, pine......-.- feet..|7,386,292 | 7,870,000 PIP! josie snes ee es Ibs..| 287,532 290, 300 
Roofing, galvanized....lbs..) 22,204 402, 467 Knives, table......--- doz... 9,015 4,678 

Drugs, etc.: Scissorsseetehso seth e do... 4,660 4,006 
PNGCIOSS oe oe aynte\ setae aie cases. . 75 69 Sewing machines....-.-. no.. 1,975 2,242 
PAN CONOM ee cece k ele galls. . 837 655 Steelibarssene ee a-eeee Ibs..| 13,187 60, 000 
Drugs and chemicals.cases. . 2,258 2,312 Wire,brass and copper.do..-| 174,220 180, 530 
Potash Sos 2 ole eae Ibs.-| 10,002 18,900 || Paints, oils, etc.: 

Sal soda... --do...| 34,673 23, 831 Oils— 
Toilet soap --doz.. 2,448 325 Cottonseed........- galls... 15, 526 17,140 
Dry goods: Kerosene... do...| 867,534 922,955 
Bedspreads....-.....- NOs 1, 626 1,363 Paints, dry .-lbs..| 21,497 95, 867 
Collars and cuffs.....- doz.. 350 120 Tallow...-..- -do.-.| 176,109 177, 800 
Cotton cloth— Turpentine...... --galls..| 28,965 26, 623 
Bleached...........- yds. .|3, 400,995 | 2,500,000 \| | Varnish............... doe 007 1,105 
Unbleached......... do..-/3,600, 800 | 3,506,973 || Provisions: 
Cam prigasuteen esse dose (1) 17,000 BACON LS so jsaceeieseciele Ibs... 7,040 7,974 
Ganghamess se es. do... ts 15,000 BISCULESI TE eee aceite lies do...| 129,961 160, 799 
MISE so. sche ans doses qa 30,000 Butter seen ecncses ssi do...| 799,885 795, 269 
Naimnsooke 44.5 as) do... () 26, 230 Candies Maa vaes a eeee do...| 41,359 47, 800 
Shectiagey ese s oa doze (4) 35, 000 @heeseh wees chee beds’ do...| 49,102 70, 385 
Checks ss esse Le do.../4,258, 810 | 4,500,090 Condensed milk....... doz.. 1, 658 1,660 
Wenimiseeese ne do...|2,952, 740 | 2,754, 705 Gonnimen| ane seers Ibs..| 15,570 13,227 
TY GUNS ae ae I do...|2,666, 528 | 1,710,100 PRNLG UT kos ser Na a bbls..| 262,763 | 306,033 
DUCK Ae Faccseseecces do...| 10,464 5, 700 Hruit, driediae a... 4-1 Ips..| 14,579 14, 205 
Nankinette......... do-...|8, 534,535 | 2,600,127 TETAINIS ern hee) a (ates siete do...| 165,586 170, 187 

Hankkerchiefs...-..-.- doz... 4,520 768 Herring— 

mtockings. 2525.00.22 do... 3, 226 797 Smokediee ever boxes..| 190,624 192,110 

Furniture: ‘ j Salt and pickled....bbls..| 30,848 31,007 
Bedsteads: 265. -252 do... 490 489 1 B52 (0 el A te Pe Ibs. .|4, 968, 717 | 5,396, 671 
Bookeases...--.------- nmosse 6 8 Mackerel (52203345. bbls. - 1,628 3, 847 
Chairs— Onions ee ese a eee Ibs.-| 53,552 60, 000 

Steamer and rocking.do... 1,665 2,333 Potatoese care eee bbls... 1,279 1,409 
Others 5.24 Se doz.. 925 1,152 Salt Meehesecsneeseeees do... 3,128 6,359 
PRADIES Sx) 2 stor elemicicceis no.. 266 406 Dab POLK sees se meee do... 16,178 16, 386 

Glass and table ware: ° Saushres eee es cee etas Ibs..| 16,062 19, 402 
Crockery and dishes...doz.. 528 493 SUSAR Oat ebm ste site do.../1,147, 785 | 1,924,336 
Lamps, small hand....do-... 969 719 MODACO sje eee eee ee do.../1, 219, 793 | 1,282,139 
Lamp chimneys......- do... 3,192 3,200 || Miscellaneous: 

Tableware......----- cases. . 562 47 Automobiles.........-.- NO w= |e sigasee 22 
Dumiblers:/. 2c). 255. doz..| 12,690 20, 392 Automobile appliances, 

Hardware, metals, etc.: CASES Ee aici «alee clas breeiabs Ge oetee 17 
EASE SLB E ht divs oN do... 121 525 Automobile trucks..... NOME) eels ae 2 
Chains, ship.....-.-.-.- Ibs..} 28, 711 29,000 Buittonsy. 54-52-42 doz..| 94,666 102, 447 
Chiselsae ease doz.. 81 65 Fishing lines.........- Ibs. - 6, 536 7, 718 
Cooking utensils....... Ibs. . 1,400 1,200 Hooks and eyes......- doz..| 226,873 287,137 
Milesesee se Sue ebay doz.. 1,288 1,312 Paper— 

Gins) cotton=. seen eee no.. 152 66 Parchment......- sheets.-| 25,272 9,260 
Hatchets.2 ois. o) ye doz... 531 130 Weal xe eo 0 Sk ER yds..| 27,141 33,710 
Tron— Wrapping........ reams. . 4,054 8,927 
Bars and sheets... ..- Ibs..| 452,445 594, 000 Wiritingry. Sass cnee do... 5, 735 5, 927 
DOOTS eee scence do...| 10,820 15, 000 Playing cards.......- gross. . 975 1,046 
Nails! eeigae DR do...| 457,066 | 474,504 Soap) ne eysueee sone Tbs. .|7, 600,376 | 7,830,014 
ANTES Ee he see rau do...| 38,214 47,800 Suspenders.......-...- doz.. 2,599 2,956 





1 Included in bleached and unbleached cloths. 
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Value of the principal articles of export to the United States through the consulates of 
Port au Prince and Cape Haitien and the agencies of Aux Cayes, Jacmel, Jeremie, 
Gonaives, and Port de Paix. 























Articles. 1911 1912 Articles. 1911 1912 
PORT AU PRINCE. JEREMIE—Ccontinued. 
IBECSWAKGE eee noe wascaesacc $1, 053 $1,224, || (Goatsianse ee cr- essen seine $8, 070 $7, 016 
Cit ao OE ee Se RE eee eae 1,327 3,693 || Lignum-vite........-...-----|------.--- 966. 
COLOR ee eee sea eiie lee ical 290 O10) eapwood oe. on. acon 22 eee 3, 823 3, 603 
Copper ieldss- 28h st ss 799 2,244 || All other articles.............- 520 344 
Moatckins oe atG ceo e eben ine 27, 792 32, 565 | ——_. 
(Qiehzeyteys!.4t:) cpap pe CaS a See 1,091 951 MotalAc.tLt.20% Ouse. 47, 473 65, 304 
GHEY Seer eee nema os cede 1, 523 898 a 
geal A ee eas an tat 988 CAPE HAITIEN. 
Suge Sala ah hibited Wipe gia ig Fs ieee, © | Cocoa cae) yale 
Turtle shells. == --.2-2-.20.2 1,054 44 | Contes (in transit for Rurope).| 6,74 
: pe). 5,741 148. 
All other articles.....-.------- 685 seal | Goatskins....-.--+-1-s+0-00+2 21, 73 | 18,803 
AOR WOOK (oS 5c vteg a a= ateieininteletare = 2' 
Total-...--.---------+0- 62,956 | 43,552 || ‘Alrother articles..-......-.--.| 106 ” 368 
ae ee Mekal h.c2 besete eb 22k 63, 192 63, 525 
Beh, | vere nla tna dria | GONAIVES. 
GOdtSkaringh Sale ote ha. ewo se ele 9, 581 16,014 | 
ite) rh te Lat ali nascs| sw}, 200 jl deen neath “piles ORSON te be ne 
Honey. --..-------------+---- 1, 029 150 |! Goatskins........-----.------ 12,663 | 10,227 
PA GOG Soe ei.) edeeeneesss 18, 496 80,554 |) +; chee , 
Turtle sheils "73 aie | ene 2, O00 | tata 
9 Se ae oad || Logwood...-.--- 
All other articles............-. 881 2, 723 | Logwood roots. - ea 930 4,300 
ct Bee iaane eNO tity 34. 507 111.510 | All other articles............- 375 610 
eat eager re CFE ree Matalin tensa!) aaeeeCe 76,912 | 67,620 
SRA Te ee ag ghee DN ai Ce 134 || PORT DE PAIX. 
OCGA anes se emer hea aki veel omnis seman ete 2,274 | 
PAPDOE OMe a cae pcebisnn as.) eates =a acel 1,745 || Beeswax.........------------- 5, 612 2, 963 
(A STSRING eee oslo ce bee tamceme laine oes T7700 (\CpPORe=e os. taneMas tes = genoa 8,540 11, 459: 
POP WOO so eins oiniarle jer mals ei eo isle 9.127 | WAOADSEINIS noose Soe oe aaa 5, 988 5, 334 
———_|———_ |} Lignum-vite........-.---.-.- 2, 685 11, 567 
Heys | bene) CR ey Re garg | Me 30,980 || Logwood............-.--.---- 42, 620 103, 707 
—————|——————— || Turtle shells...........-...--- 157 
JEREMIE All other articles..... 190 371 
RCASWAK EL eE hues span auc cae 113 539 || 
(aR TOO ENT TORE 34,947 | 52,271 Total......-------+-+--- 65,792 | 135, 904 
(Ofori ERE 5 eh Le 28 oe eae 565 














1 Statistics not given for 1911. 


The plans submitted by the architects who took part in the inter- 
national competition, opened on October 26, 1912, for the REBUILD- 
ING OF THE NATIONAL PALACE, have been passed upon by the 
jury of awards, which selected the three marked as follows: Timbre 

Francais, awarded the first prize of $500; Petit Nid, which obtained 
the second prize of $250; and Palmier, awarded the third prize of 
$200. The decision of the jury was in favor of the plan marked 
‘Petit Nid,” the estimates of the first plan exceeding the appropria- 
tion voted by Congress for this purpose. Mr. Georges Baussan is the 
successful competitor and will direct the construction works. On 
August 22 President Michel Oreste signed the bill passed by Congress. 
appropriating $350,000 for the rebuilding of the palace. Bids for the 
construction work have been called for, and sealed proposals will be 
received up to September 27.——Congress has also voted an appro- 
priation of $100,000 for the erection of a suitable building for housing 
the Senate, and architects are invited to compete. The successful 
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architect will be in charge of the construction work, and prizes of $300 
and $200 will be awarded to the two next best plans. The plans 
submitted will be placed on public exhibition. On August 14 
Congress voted a bill, which was signed on the 22d by the President, 
authorizing the Government to LOAN TO CAPE HAITIEN a sum 
of 130,000 gourdes for the repairing of the streets and improving 
the shore front by building a pile and cement wharf. The Moniteur 
Officiel of September 3 publishes the law relating to PASSEPORTS 
which was passed by Congress on August 23. Foreigners not pro- 
vided with regular passeports will not be allowed to land. Members 
of the diplomatic and consular service, envoyés, and members of their 
suite are exempt from complying with the formalities of the law. 
The following BILLS were PASSED BY THE SENATE and referred 
to the House for consideration: Bill granting an appropriation of 
135,960 gourdes and $37,070 for the repairing of the telegraph sys- 
tem and establishment of new offices; bill approving the Denis 
St. Aude contract relating to the building and operation of a wharf 
at Cape Haitien; bill approving the Gerson Desrosiers contract for 
the construction and operation of a wharf at Cape Haitien; bill or- 
ganizing the court of cassation; bill creating a primary normal school 
for boys and one for girls at Port au Prince; bill fixing the salaries of 
the directors and professors of the law and medical schools and of 
school inspectors and assistant inspectors; bill taxing property of 
more than two carreaux; bill approving the Paul Gardére contract 
relating to the operation of the telephone service at Port au 
Prince. The CLOSING session of the third session of the Twenty- 
seventh CONGRESS, which convened on April 27 last, was held on 
August 27. The American Minister and Madame Furniss enter- 
tained the President and Madame Michel Oreste at a luncheon on 
August 10. Among the other guests were the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Madame E. Mathon. The special commission ap- 
pointed by Congress to consider the partial REVISION OF THE 
CONSTITUTION has submitted its final report, which was voted 
upon at the last session of Congress. 
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The Government of Honduras has granted an exclusive concession 
to Calixto Marin, Gen. Rafael Lopez Gutierrez et al to mine coal 
and extract and refine PETROLEUM and naphtha in the department 
of Comayagua. The concessionaires have the privilege of importing 
free of duty such machinery, tools, and supplies as may be needed 
in exploiting the business. The free use of Government lands is also 
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given them for the construction of tanks, shops, refineries, dwellings, 
railways, etc., required in establishing and operating the business. 
The right is also granted to expropriate private lands, paying such 
value for them as may be agreed upon by expert appraisers appointed 
for the purpose, and may make use on Government lands of timber 
and water for generating power. The concessionaires may lay pipes 
from the petroleum deposits to the refineries or to a point on the 
Atlantic coast or Ulua River. The sale and export of the substances 
extracted are free of duties. The concessionaries agree to give the 
Government 10 per cent of the petroleum and naphtha extracted, 
or the value of the same. A wagon road from Siguatepeque to 
Taulabe, and from Lago to Yojoya is to be constructed at the ex- 
pense of the concessionaires. If natural gas or water should be en- 
countered in the excavations the same become the property of the 
concessionaires, but if a deposit of coal is found the Government is 
entitled to 10 per cent of the quantity extracted. The petroleum 
and naphtha concession is for 50 years. Differences arising between 
the Government and the concessionaires are to be settled by arbi- 
tration. The department of Public Works of the Government of 
Honduras has authorized J. Coover James, an American citizen 
resident in London, to prospect for petroleum and similar sub- 
stances in the department of Yoro, Atlantida, and Colon, and to 
import free of duty such machinery, tools, and supplies as may be 
necessary in carrying on the work referred to. A deposit of £2,000 
is made by Mr. James as a guaranty for the faithful compliance of 
the terms of the contract. The contract is subject to the approval 
of Congress. Colman & Greeley have been granted a mining con- 
cession covering 250 hectares near Salama in the department of 
Olancho. The district is in a gold-producing zone. Dr. Agustin 
Santiago Brizio, an Italian subject resident in the Federal capital, 
has petitioned the Government of Honduras for a 15-year concession 
to establish a freight and passenger TRANSPORTATION SERYV- 
ICE from Tegucigalpa to Amapala, San Juancito, Valle de Angeles, 
Cedros, Tamara, and the ports of La Union and Corinto. Under 
a law which became operative on August 1, 1913, any person may 
engage in the manufacture of AGUARDIENTE in the Republic of 
Honduras who makes proper application to the revenue authorities 
accompanied by proof of having on hand the necessary apparatus and 
supplies with which to operate a distillery. Distillation is only 
permitted during the day, and the running of a still at night is illicit. 
The revenue department keeps an account of the production of all 
stills. The municipal council of Santa Rosa, department of 
Copan, has decided to build an AQUEDUCT for the use of the town. 
Half of the revenues of a special tax on cigars and tobacco exported 
from the department of Copan are to be used for this purpose. 
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Rich GOLD PLACERS are reported to have been discovered by Mr. 
Leon Perl in Mosquitia about 20 leagues from Catamarcas, There 
are at present about 190,000 COFFEE TREES in the municipality 
of Danli, and new plantations are being established. The cultiva- 
tion of SUGAR-CANE is also a large and growing industry in the 
neighborhood of Danli. The Dolores is one of the most important 
of these plantations, and is equipped with a cane mill, two stills, and 
apparatus for making raw sugar. The department of Public Works 
has contracted with Enrique de Montis to construct a-CART ROAD 
from the port of Brea, or some other convenient point, to the Vic- 
toria mines near Curaren. A MINING concession consisting of 500 
hectares of land said to contain gold placers, and gold and silver ores, 
at Tarros, jurisdiction of the municipality of Macuelizo, department 
of Santa Barbara, has been granted by the Government of Hon- 
duras to Jose R. Camacho, a Guatemalan citizen. The property 
borders on the west with the Andres Bickford mining concession. 
The Government has employed Miss Juana Maradiaga Salinas as 
director of the school at Danli for the manufacture of CIGARS out 
of tobacco grown on the experimental farm at that place. Per- 
mission has been given Emilio Williams to import through the port of 
Amapala, without the payment of duties, machinery for the manu- 
facture of areated waters. 




















On August 27, 1913, the Government of Mexico prohibited the 
exportation of Mexican silver and gold COIN by corporations and 
individuals. Exports of. Mexican coin can only be made by the 
Money and Exchange Commission of the Mexican Government, and 
in special cases by the department of finance——-During the first six 
months of 1913 the investment of English capital in the Republic of 
Mexico, according to statistics compiled by the Mexican Economist, 
amounted to £9,039,500. Most of these funds were invested in 
petroleum deposits and railways. A concession has been granted 
to Arturo Gehm for the COLONIZATION of 25,000 hectares of 
Government lands in the State of Tabasco. The tract is to be divided 
into lots of 20 hectares each, and the maximum area to which any one 
colonist may obtain a title is 200 hectares. The concessionaire agrees 
to colonize the land referred to within a period of five years. The 
RAILWAY concession made to B. M. Hatfield for the building of a 
road from a point on the Matamoros Railway to Monterey, State of 
Nuevo Leon, has been canceled, and the 9,000 pesos in bonds depos- 
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ited by the concessionaire as a guaranty for the fulfillment of the con- 
tract have been returned to Mr. Hatfield. John D. Spreckels has 
been authorized to construct and exploit a railway for a period of 99 
years from April 14, 1908, from a point near corner stone 255 on the- 
boundary line between Mexico and California in Tijuana, into Lower 
California. Under the old concession 34 kilometers of this line were. 
constructed, and the concessionaire agrees to complete 16 kilometers. 
more by the end of the present year. WIRELESS TELE- 
GRAPH apparatus has been imported from Europe to take the 
place of that first installed in the Chapultepec station in the city of 
Mexico, the apparatus formerly installed not having given satisfac- 
tion. The net receipts of the National RAILWAYS of Mexico in 
1912-13 were 21,126,335.55 pesos, as compared with 23,012,535.97 
pesos during the fiscal year 1911-12. The import duties collected by 
the custom-houses of the Republic of Mexico in May, 1913, amounted 
3,823,146.22 pesos. The department of fomento has authorized to. 
William Parr to use for IRRIGATION purposes 160 liters of water 
per second from the San Juan River, State of Queretaro, until a quan-. 
tity of 742,000 cubic meters has been taken. The concessionaire: 
proposes to irrigate parts of the Algives plantation. A concession. 
has been granted to The Chiapas Land Co. for the COLONIZATION 
of lands in the State of Chiapas with agricultural colonists, 75 per 
cent of whom shall be foreigners and 25 per cent Mexicans. The 
main office of the company is in the City of Mexico. Dr. Pedro T. 
Brett has solicited a concession from the Mexican Government for the 
establishment of a factory for the preparation of ANTISEPTIC 
COTTON. It is proposed to invest at least 100,000 pesos in the 
enterprise. The contract made by the Mexican Government on 
February 1, 1909, with Wm. H. Ellis for the operation of a factory for 
the manufacture of RUBBER goods has been extended until Feb- 
ruary 28, 1914. Permission has been given by the departmentof 





























fomento to Ignacio Gamiochipi to use 6,220,800 cubic meters of 


water from the Grullas or Estancia Creek for irrigation and power 
purposes at the Alpuyeque plantation in the central district of the 
State of Colima. M. L. Weil & Co. have requested permission of 
the department of industry of the Mexican Government to found a 
factory for the manufacture of GLASS for windows and doors, 
looking-glasses, and articles of plain and colored glass. A minimum 
of $550,000, American gold, is to be invested in the enterprise. 
The new law concerning the study of DENTISTRY in the Republic 
of Mexico prescribes a three-year course in the dental college in the 
City of Mexico. The course has been enlarged and increased facil-. 
ities for dental instruction in all its branches have been provided. 
The new TRAFFIC REGULATIONS for the City of Mexico became 











operative on August 15 of the present year, and the law regulating 
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the sale of PULQUE in the Federal district became effective on 
August 8 last.——Isidro Lozano has been authorized to use the 
waters of the Potosi River in the jurisdiction of Linares, State of 
Nuevo Leon, up to 420,000 cubic meters per annum, for IRRIGA- 
TION purposes. 
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_ NICARAGUA — 


On August 20, 1913, President Adolfo Diaz read an interesting 
MESSAGE to the National Assembly, in which he said, in part, that 
the gravest of the vitally important questions which must be brought 
to the consideration of the Congress is the economic problem. This 
subject was discussed in a previous message of President Diaz, and 
a detailed account of the financial condition of the country was 
given to the assembly. Allied to the financial problems and forming 
a part of same is the question of the budget. In this connection the 
President said: ‘‘On adjourning the regular sessions you had pro- 
vided appropriations which ordinarily would have served for the 
expenses of the Government, but on attempting to apply them it was 
found that they were wholly insufficient for the purpose and have 
only increased the already difficult problems of the administration. 
In the bill which the minister of finance will shortly present for your 
consideration all the needs of the Government are provided for and 
all difficulties removed. I take the liberty of now recommending 
this measure for your approbation.”’? An audience of distinguished 
visitors, among whom were the diplomatic representatives of the 
United States, Costa Rica, Salvador, and Mexico, were present dur- 
ing the reading of the message. The speaker answered the message 
in a few appropriate words, and the meeting adjourned. The 
National Assembly has elected the following officers: Speaker, 
Maximo H. Zepeda; vice speaker, Miguel Cardenas; first secretary, 
Ramon Castillo; second secretary, Jose L. Zelaya; first vice secretary, 
Mariano Zelaya, and second vice secretary, Ramon Henriques. 
At a meeting of the National Assembly on August 25 last the recom- 
mendations of the committee appointed to study the conventions 
concluded in Guatemala City in 1911 were read and adopted. These 
recommendations provide for the revision of article 3 of the conven- 
tion on consular service, article 4 relative to the duties of the Central 
American International Office, and the establishment of three Central 
American educational institutions. On August 26 the assembly 
ratified presidential decrees of May 17 and August 2, 1913, estab- 
lishing martial law in the Republic in conformity with the constitu- 
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tional requirements. The secretary of foreign relations of Nica- 
ragua has requested the Government of Chile to permit an artillery 
officer of the Chilean Army to go to Nicaragua to take charge of the 
MILITARY SCHOOL at Managua and to become chief of the guard 
of honor. The University of Santiago de Chile has conferred the 
title of AGRONOMIC ENGINEER on Alfred Urzua, who has com- 
pleted an agricultural course in Chile. The speaker of the National 
Legislative Assembly has appointed the following committees: For- 
eign relations, Jarquin, Sotomayor, Uriza; public instruction, Zelaya, 
Huete, Bolafios; interior, Hooker, Pasos, Mufioz; charity, Nufiez, 
Lacayo, Gutierrez; agriculture, Malespin, Curdian, Siero; war, Baez, 
C. Morales, Vega; finance, Arcia, J. F. Gutierrez, Arana; and pro- 
ceedings, Morales and Bolafios. Four large oil-burning Baldwin 
LOCOMOTIVES have been ordered from the United States for | 
service in Nicaragua. The schedule of the trains running between 
Managua, Granada, and Corinto has been changed., Trains will now 
leave Granada for Managua at 7.30 instead of 6 a. m. and arrive at 
their destination in 50 minutes. The Corinto train, leaving at the 
same time, will arrive at 11.40 instead of 12.30. J. A. Foster and 
Felipe Dessureault have each submitted to the secretary of public 
works of the Government of Nicaragua a plan for the construction of 
a TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY. The department of for-- 
eign relations has requested the secretary of war of the Government 
of Nicaragua to issue the necessary orders and prescribe conditions: 
for the holding of a competitive contest for the words and music of a 
NATIONAL ANTHEM to take the place of the present national 
anthem. A PARCELS POST service between the Republics of 
Central America became operative on August 1 last. The director 
of public works is preparing a MAP of the telegraph and telephone 
lines of the Republic. Preliminary steps have been taken for 
stringing a telephone line from San Juan del Norte to the wireless. 
telegraph station of the Government of Costa Rica at Barra Colo- 
rada. The city of Rivas has contracted with Antonio Valdes M. 





























for the installation of an ELECTRIC LIGHT and power plant. The: 
contract is for 10 years and may be renewed if satisfactory to both 
parties in interest. 





An executive decree of June 28, 1913, provided for an annual 
meeting in the capital of the Republic of a PEDAGOGIC CONGRESS. 
The first of these cong esses met in the city of Panama from the 6th 
to the 13th of September last. This congress was divided into sec- 
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tions, which treated of the following subjects: (1) General organiza- 
tion of primary instruction; (2) physical, technical, and esthetic 
education; (3) religious, moral, and civic education, and (4) intel- 
lectual education. The delegates to the congress consisted of 3 
teachers from each of the Provinces of Chiriqui, Veraguas, Los Santos, 
and Cocle; 2 teachers from each of the Provinces of Colon and Bocas 
del Toro; 1 teacher from each of the sections into which the Province 
of Panama is divided; 14 teachers from the city of Panama; 2 rep- 
resentatives from the faculties of the following schools: National 
Institute, Normal School for Girls, School of Arts and Crafts, Profes- 
sional School for Women, and the National Conservatory of Music 
and Declamation, the directress of the Normal School Annex, and 
5 general representatives. A number of honorary delegates were 
also in attendance. The Government of Panama has authorized 
the United Fruit Co. to install a WIRELESS telegraph station at 
Colon to be used in communicating with Bocas del Toro and connect- 
ing points. Official Government messages are to be transmitted 
free of charge. The Government transfers to the United Fruit Co. 
for a period of 50 years the necessary land at Colon for the wireless 
station and offices and permits the free importation of the material 
and supplies required for the erection of the wireless station and the 
operation of the same. The Government of Panama has issued 
a title to Cardenas, Holleman, et al. to the silver and copper mine 
known as Hl Salto, situated in Juncal Canyon, district of Cafiazas, 
Province of Veraguas, covering an area of 240 by 1,800 meters. 
The Government of Panama has authorized R. W. Hebard to estab- 
lish an ELECTRIC light and power plant in the district of Panama. 
The concessionaire has deposited 5,000 balboas as security for the 
faithful performance of the provisions of the contract. The . 
director of the national telegraphs and telephones has ordered the 
construction of a TELEPHONE line to connect the town of New 
Gorgona with Chame. The following engineers have been 
appointed members of commissions which are to draw maps, measure, 
and report upon waste GOVERNMENT LANDS in the different 
Provinces of the Republic: Robert Freuda, Province of Bocas del 
Toro; Elogio Villanueva, Cocle; Arquimides Capitan, Ciriqui; Dario 
Melendez, Colon; Valentin Guerini, Los Santos; Francisco de J. 
Morales, jr., Panama; and H. J. Paletz, Veraguas. Work is pro- 
gressing actively at the Hatillo grounds where the Panama National 
Exposition, in commemoration of the discovery of the Pacific Ocean, 
is to be held. Dr. Leo S. Rowe, one of the American members 
of the Joint Land Commission, has resigned in order to take up 
his duties in the University of Pennsylavnia during the present 
school year. The department of fomento of the Government has 
taken a census of the foreign employees of the canal who desire 
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to remain in the country after construction woik has been com- 
pleted. The Government will offer them inducements to engage 
in agriculture or other industrial occupations and will afford them 
facilities during the early period of their stay in or near the Canal 
Zone. La Vetoce Line, an Italian company operating steamers 
calling at Colon, has put on a new vessel called the Brasile to ply 
between Colon and Mediterranean points, with stops along the 
Spanish Main. The new steamer is modernly equipped and of 5,000 
tons register. Walter McGowan, assistant director of the school 
of arts and crafts, has been appointed consul! of Panama at Callao. 
President Belisario Porras has appointed Dr. Ramon M. Valdes a 
member of the permanent court of arbitration at The Hague. 
The law regulating CHINESE IMMIGRATION to the Republic 
became operative on June 22, 1913. The National EXPOSI- 
TION of Panama in commemoration of the discovery of the South 
Sea by Balboa will be inaugurated in the old city of Panama on 
November 3, 1914, and remain open until April 30, 1915. Accord- 
ing to information furnished by the legation of Panama in Wash- 
ington, the exposition will be divided into the followimg groups: 
Agriculture, hunting and fishing, mining, live stock, liberal arts, 
fine arts, industrial arts, history, education, and public administra- 
tion. Each of these sections will be divided into numerous subdi- 
visions. 




















A concession has been requested of the Government of Paraguay 
by Abente and Bastos to construct a RAILWAY from Asuncion to 
San Jose-mi via San Lorenzo, Ita, Yaguaron, Carapegua, Vilia 
Florida, San Juan Bautista, and San Ignacio. The estimated cost of 
the line is $15,000 per kilometer. The survey of the proposed rail- 
way passes through some of the richest agricultural and stock-raising 
districts of the Republic. This line is planned to connect with the 
Argentina railway at Ituazingo opposite San Jose-mi. When the 
road is completed the trip can be made from Asuncion to Buenos 
Aires in 22 hours. In August last a committee of civil engineers 
commenced a preliminary survey of a RAILWAY from Puerto Suarez 
to Santa Cruz. This line forms a part of the general network of roads 
which the Farquhar Syndicate proposes to build in Paraguay. 
The West India OIL Co., which is said to be closely connected with 
the Standard Oil Co., has requested acknowledgment by the Goy- 
ernment of Paraguay as a juridical entity in order to do business in 
the Republic. The company ‘proposes to develop the oil markets in 
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the principal industrial centers of the country, and at the same time 
to prospect for oil and exploit the oil deposits of the Republic. 
On August 4 last the train FERRYBOAT SERVICE was inaugu- 
rated between Posadas and Encarnacion. Dr. Backaus, an expe- 
rienced educator and agronomist formerly in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment of Uruguay, has petitioned the Government of Paraguay for 
a subvention and a concession which enable bim to found an agri- 
cultural colony and establish agricultural institutes. The Govern- 
ment of Paraguay has presented the Government of Uruguay with 
the ARTIGAS property at Santisima Trinidad for the establishment 
and maintenance of a primary school, to be known as the Ibyray 
School, m honor of the memory of Artigas. The Artigas flag from 
the department of Rio Negro, Uruguay, has been given as a sacred 
relic to the Ibyray School. The Mercantile BANK of Asuncion 
paid a dividend of 12 per cent in 1912. On July 7, 1913, the electric 
TRAMWAY service was inaugurated in Asuncion.—Citizens of 
Paraguay resident in London have formed an organization for the 
purpose of aiding the consulate in that city in carrying on PROPA- 
GANDA work concerning the resources of the Republic. The 
Parana River between Rosario and its confluence with the Paraguay 
has a depth during high water of from 74 to 9 meters and from 4 to 
5 meters during low water. From the mouth of the PARAGUAY 
RIVER to Asuncion the depth varies from 8 meters during the high- 
water season to 4 meters during the low-water season. By dredging 
a distance of 3,500 meters, approximately, in the low places between 
Rosario and Asuncion a depth of 26 feet 8 inches could be obtained 
during high water and 13 feet 4 inches during low water. The river 
is lowest from August to November, the rise usually beginning in 
December and extending through that month to the following June. 
In July the waters begin to recede. This leaves less than four months 
of the year with a possible minimum depth of 13 feet 4 inches between 
Rosario and Asuncion. It is predicted that before long this dredging 
will be done, thereby enabling ocean-going steamers to navigate as 
far as Asuncion during all seasons of the year. The Upper Parana 
River is navigable for vessel drawing 7 feet of water as far as Villa 
Encarnacion, but is navigable only for smaller craft north of that 
point. The Paraguay River rises in Matto Grosso, State of Brazil, 
and flows through 1,500 kilometers of Paraguayan territory before 
entering the Parana River. The average width of the river is about 
500 meters. From Asuncion southward the Paraguay River flows 
through a mud channel, the average depth of the water being about 
20 feet. A bill has been introduced into the Congress of Paraguay 
providing for the free importation of FLOUR for a period of one 
year. The same bill authorizes the municipalities of the country to 
exempt from the payment of licenses and other municipal taxes 
8641—Bull. 4—13——_11 
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bakeries which sell bread and similar products at minimum prices, 
and to exempt municipal taxes on carts and vehicles engaged in 
hauling foodstuffs into cities and towns for consumption. The same 
bill empowers the President to make a reduction of 80 per cent in the 
duties on the necessaries of life imported into the country and to 
raise the duties 80 per cent on imported luxuries and liquors. 
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President Billinghurst delivered an interesting MESSAGE to the 
National Congress at its opening session on July 28 last in which he 
stated that friendly relations with foreign nations continue to be 
maintained. The Peru-Bolivia boundary survey is being satisfac- 
torily carried on by the commissions appointed by the respective 
Governments. The protocol arranging for the delimitation of the 
Peru-Brazil boundary was signed in Rio de Janeiro,in April last. 
The solution of the Peru-Colombia question is to be arrived at by arbi- 
tration, and cordial negotiations are being carried on concerning the 
Peru-Ecuador boundary dispute. The exchange of students between 
Peru and Cuba, agreed upon at the Fourth Pan American Congress, 
has become effective, and students appointed by the Cuban Govern- 
ment have been enrolled in the School of Engineers; Peruvian students 
will shortly leave for enrollment in Cuban institutions. The Fifth 
Latin American Medical Congress, Sixth Pan American Congress, and 
the International Exposition of Hygiene at Lima have been postponed 
until November next. Congress is requested to ratify the treaty of 
commerce between Germany and Peru concluded ad referendum in 
August of last year. On December 5,1912, the Territory of Madre de 
Dios was incorporated into the Republic as a department, consisting 
of the Provinces of Tahuamanu, Tambopata, and Manu. Regard- 
ing the Putumayo region the President says: ‘‘ Everything possible 
is being done to bring the blessings of civilization and Christianity to 
the savages of the Putumayo, and in the cause of justice care has 
been taken to appoint men of ability and integrity to judicial and 
administrative posts there. Results obtained to date have been 
highly satisfactory, and reports and rumors which so adversely 
affected the prestige of the nation have disappeared forever.” The 
foreign commerce of the country in 1912 amounted to £14,596,267, 
of which £9,438,581 were imports and £5,157,686 were exports. 
The revenues for 1912 were £3,425,543. An experiment station 
has been established at Lago for the cultivation of rubber trees. The 
school of agriculture has founded a special section for the growing of 
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fruit trees. The Government has bought the rights to the Lima 
waterworks for £69,700 and is operating the same under the direction 
of a group of experienced engineers. A law has been passed regulating 
the responsibility of employers with regard to accidents, medical and 
pharmaceutical attendance, professional fees, hygiene, and protective 
measures in factories. During the last few months a corps of mining 
engineers has made hydrological studies from the Ica Valley to the 
Tumbes River, in which the water resources of the district referred 
to have been systematically described. The report of the engineers 
shows available water courses for IRRIGATION purposes. The 
studies of the irrigation projects in the Tumbes, Chicama, Fortaleza, 
and Chilca Valleys are nearly completed, and reports will soon be made 
on the Chira, Piura, Huacho, Chancay, and Lambayeque Valley irri- 
gation projects. The CABINET of the President of Peru is as 
follows: President of the council and minister of war and marine, 
Gen. Enrique Varela; minister of foreign relations, Dr. Francisco 
Tudela y Varela; government and police, Col. Gonzalo Tirado; fi- 
nance, Sefior Baldamero Maldonado; promotion (fomento), Col. Pedro 
Portillo; and justice, Sefior Carlos Paz Soldan. The wireless 
telegraph station at Pisco, under the direction of Sr. Tamayo, a Gov- 
ernment engineer, has been opened to public traffic—w—The city 
council at Huacho has decided to install WATERWORKS and sewers 
in that municipality. The cost of the installation is estimated at 
£7,000. The MINING CODE of Peru is to be revised by a commit- 
tee appointed by the secretary of fomento, consisting of Carlos A. 
Washburn, Manuel C. Mascas, Francisco Alayza, Paz Soldan, and 
Alcides Llona, the last two representing the National Mining Associa- 
tion. The minister of Peru in the United States, Sr. Dn. Federico 
Alfonso Pezet, has signed in Washington ARBITRATION TREA- 
TIES with the diplomatic representatives of Japan, Sweden, and Por- 
tugal. The Government of Peru has decided to improve the prin- 
cipal PORTS of the Republic. A contract has been made with Jacob 
Kraus to superintend the improvements of the port of Callao. It is 
proposed to unite the island of San Lorenzo to La Punta by a cause- 
way 4,250 meters long. The Bay of Callao, now used for shipping, 
has about 918 hectares of anchorage, of an average depth of 8 fathoms. 
The plan is to increase this by 3,000 hectares, with an average depth 
of 11 fathoms. The estimates for the work are to be submitted to 
Congress in about 10 months. The improvements contemplated will 
shelter the bay from ocean currents. The Government has ac- 
quired land for the construction of 40 MODEL HOUSES for work- 
men in the Malambo district near the Federal capital. Ground has 
been acquired for the enlargement of the School of ARTS AND 
CRAFTS at Lima. 


























_ The BUDGET of the Republic of Salvador for the fiscal year begin- 

ning June 1, 1913, and ending May 31, 1914, gives the estimated 
receipts at 14,450,966 pesos, and the estimated expenditures at 
14,533,236.09, leaving an estimated deficit of 82,270.09 pesos. The 
receipts are calculated in pesos as follows: Imports, surcharges, stor- 
age, etc., 8,477,566; exports, 1,417,500; tax on liquors, 2,800,000; 
sealed paper and stamps, 390,000; sundry revenues, 726,100, and 
telegraph and postal service, cables, etc., 639,800. The following 
are the expenditures calculated in pesos: National Assembly, 41,130; 
President’s office, 94,260; department of interior, (gobernacion) 
2,114,083.90; (promotion) fomento, 2,106,530; charity, 711,960; 
foreign affairs, 337,860.35; justice, 707,013.50; public instruction, 
1,050,653.17; finance, 743,435.17; public credit, 3,800,000; agricul- 
ture, 26,260; and war and marine, 2,799,690. The new PATENT 
LAW of the Republic of Salvador, containing 70 articles, is published 
in full in the Diario Oficial of July 9. The law prescribes the follow- 
ing tariff for the issuance of patents: For a period of 5 years, 60 pesos; 
10 years, 120 pesos; 15 years, 180 pesos; renewal of a patent for 5 
years, 120 pesos; preliminary (precaucion) patent, 20 pesos; and re- 
newal of same, 30 pesos. Patents are subject to an additional charge 
of 10 pesos annually during the period of the first concession and 20 
pesos annually during the period of extension. A law published 
in the Official Gazette of July 4 modifies articles 15, 33, 34, and 36 
of the TRADE-MARK law at present in force. The President of 
the Republic has promulgated a law providing for MILITARY 
MEDALS as a reward for military services and notable meritorious 
acts. The medals are of five classes. A fraternal ORGANIZA- 
TION OF WORKMEN entitled ‘‘Fraternidad de Obreros” has been 
founded in the Republic of Salvador with headquarters in the city of 
San Salvador. The objects of the society are to raise the educational 
and moral standards of the workmen of the country and increase 
their material prosperity. CONSULAR FEES and collections of 
the consulates of Salvador in North America and Europe during Jan- 
uary, February, and March, 1913, amounted to $14,549.20 gold—— 
The San Miguel to Usulutan RAILWAY was inaugurated in Septem- 
ber last. A plan has been submitted to the Congress of Salvador 
for the construction of a RAILWAY from the city of San Salvador 
to the port of La Libertad in accordance with a report and survey 
presented by Sir Frederik Searing, a London capitalist. The esti- 
mated cost of the line is $32,000 gold per kilometer. In 1912 
there were exported from the Republic of Salvador 1,041,366 pounds 
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of rice, valued at $71,428.43, silver. Nearly all of this rice was shipped 
to Central America, Nicaragua taking 905,749 pounds, valued at 
$60,975.45 silver. The National Agricultural, Stock Raising, and 
Industrial Society of Salvador, the object of which is to develop these 
industries in the Republic, has been subventioned by Congress, for use 
in propaganda work, to the extent of 250 pesos per month. Ksti- 
mates made for carrying out the plan for the sanitation and paving of 
the city of San Salvador show the cost of the work to be $1,244,212.70 
gold, of which $623,362.70 is for sewering and $620,850 for paving.—— 
Figures published in the Diario del Salvador show the exports of the 
Republic in 1912 to have been 22,341,987.23 pesos. Coffee was the 
principal article of export, the value of this product aggregating 
$17,450,077.25 silver. The imports were valued at $6,774,859.16 
gold. The imports of BEER into the Republic of Salvador in 
1912 consisted of 247,828 kilos, valued at $45,757.76 gold, most of 
which came from Germany, the United States, and Great Britain. 
Press reports state that a valuable GOLD MINE has been discovered 
on one of the slopes of the Conchagua Volcano. In 1912 the con- 
sumption of foreign CHEESE in the Republic of Salvador amounted 
to 103,761 kilos, valued at $22,608.35 gold, over half of which came 
from Nicaragua. At the beginning of 1913 there were 694 PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS in the Republic, with 41,196 registered pupils and 531 
teachers. 




















The BUDGET of the ee of eaeai for the fiscal year 
1913-14, submitted by the President to the Congress, amounts to 
36,516,876.98 pesos, as compared with 35,133,812.26 pesos for the 
previous fiscal year. The expenditures recommended in the budget 
are made up of the following items: Legislature, 607,469.06 pesos; 
President’s office, 87,813.80; department of interior, 3,371,621.42; 
foreign relations, 638,891.46; treasury, 2,524,850.10; public instruc- 
tion, 3,193,132.20; industries, 1,686,879; public works, 970,984; 
war and marine, 4,695,161.64; judicial power, 380,032.40; and debts 
of the nation, 18,360,041.90. The estimated revenues for the fiscal 
year referred to amount to 36,597,360 pesos, as follows: Imports, 
exports, etc., 17,600,000; taxes on real property, 4,330,000; licenses, 
1,840,000; alcohol, beer, wines, tobacco, and matches, 1,757,000; 
sealed paper and stamps, 1,035,000; inheritances, 1,000,000; earnings 
Bank of the Republic, 1,465,000; Insurance Bank, surcharges, etc., 
1,600,000; posts and telegraphs, 720,000, and all other sources, 
5,250,360 pesos. A recent law enacted by the Congress of Uruguay 
provides for the compulsory vaccination of minors residing in the 
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Republic. The vaccination of infants is to take place within six 
months from birth, and the first and second revaccinations within 10 
and 20 years thereafter, respectively. The law also applies to unvac- 
cinated adults. The First National CONGRESS OF DEN- 
TISTRY of Uruguay met in the Atheneum in Montevideo on July 3 
last, the president of the congress opening the session with an address 
of welcome. The art hall of the National Museum of Fine Arts in 
Montevideo was officially opened to the public on August 3, 1913. 
The museum will be open every day of the year, with the exception of 
certain holidays or when closed for repair. The National SCHOOL 
OF COMMERCE of Montevideo is under the direction of Sr. Pablo 
Fontaina. Several important departments have recently been added 
to the school, and a number of private factories and commercial estab- 
lishments have been placed, during certain hours, at the disposal of 
the faculty for the practical intruction of students. The Govern- 
ment of Uruguay has acquired the steamer Laguna Meri, « vessel of 
light draft, for the purpose of establishing a navigation service 
between the towns on Laguna Merim, the Brazilian coast, and the 
navigable portion of the Cebollati River. This service will be of 
great assistance in facilitating commerce between southern Brazil and 
northern Uruguay. The finance committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of Uruguay has reported favorably on 
thé loan project of 25,000,000 pesos recommended by the President 
in a recent message to Congress. This sum is to be applied for the 
following purposes: Consolidation of the debt for the acquirement of 
the Mortgage Bank shares, 5,000,000 pesos; electric installations 
under the law of October 21, 1912, 4,500,000; hospitals, asylums, 
public recreation grounds, etc., 4,000,000; agronomic stations, 
1,000,000; chemical institutes and fisheries, 300,000; transportation 
purposes in accordance with the law of January 29, 1912, 1,000,000; 
public works, 5,000,000; the Urbano and other parks, 2,200,000; and 
for public highways, 2,000,000 pesos. Two MANGANESE 
MINES under the names of Fenix and Graciela have been denounced 
by Jose Agusto Bonino in the Department of San Jose. There are 
other manganese mines near Guaycuru in the same Department 
which are said to contain ore of excellent quality. In 1912 the 
excess of passengers entering the Republic of Uruguay over those 
leaving it numbered 25,928 persons, as compared with 24,467 in 1911, 
and 18,015 in 1910.——In 1912 the exports of stock from Uruguay 
were valued at 44,039,624 pesos; agricultural products, 2,064,704; 
mining products, 2,242,995; hunting and fishery products, 224,576; 
and provisions for ships, 228,845 pesos. The steamer England, 
constructed in 1906 in Great Britain, is the first ocean-going steamer 
to arrive at La Paloma, a port of eastern Uruguay. The steamer has 
a capacity of 2,400 tons. At present vessels drawing 17 feet can 
enter and discharge at the wharf. The vessel brought a cargo of 
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material for the Uruguay Railway Co., which is constructing a line 
from La Paloma to Treinta y Tres. The exports of JERKED 
BEEF from Uruguay in 1912 amounted to 435,600 tons, as compared 
with 446,600 tons in 1911. Senator Juan Pedro Castro has been 
appointed by the President of Uruguay a member of the Permanent 
COURT OF ARBITRATION at The Hague for a new period of six 
years commencing August 9, 1913. The municipality of Colonia 
is negotiating for a LOAN of 600,000 pesos for public works at that 
place. 
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According to statistics compiled by the consul general of Venezuela 
in New York the exports of merchandise from that port to Venezuela 
during the first half of 1913 consisted of 473,318 packages, weighing 
28,702,190 kilos, valued at 19,251,846 bolivares, as compared with 
492,212 packages, weighing 25,675,085 kilos, valued at 14,959,324 
bolivares, or a gain during the first half of the present year as com- 
pared with the same period of the preceding year of 4,292,162 
bolivares. The exports in detail during the first and second quarters 
of 1913 are shown in the following table: 
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First quarter. Second quarter. 
Articles. 
Packages. Kilos. Bolivares. | Packages. Kilos. Bolivares. 

COE Se 2 oe cans eee goers | 45,237 | 1, 606, 926 266, 815 36,560 | 1,429,733 264, 220 
ae Reenter ee cleo ita cts cele 635 0, 026 41, 580 184 12,811 595 
IDPS So eee oes teteeecuice 2,150 10. 078 475 2,726 131,203 |- 339,040 
Baragare and machinery..... 40,044 | 2,493,668 | 2,240, 260 42,958 | 2,789,489 2,077,498 
quINeMLOOUS = se ese nee tesa 1,330 121, 804 426, 783 1, 294 115, 089 381, 233 
IPM STEN = 26 S52 ceeocsaasacecs 321 14, 390 34, 895 192 9, 263 26,720 
Goldicomn- Sou ew ae cee 18 872 | 2,419,335 20 927 2, 575, 000 
(eb SR A ORS ER a eee seause 279 66, 122 17, 290 1,016 104, 108 27,570 
Miscellaneous,.........------+ 46,109 | 5,003,748 | 1,802,945 95,488 | 5,454,433 | 2,172,860 
IBTOVASIONS a= =s/32 2) cn = sis | 116, 782 5, 921, 574 | 2,584, 290 39,975 | 3,375,936 1, 552, 080 
Potalests ve sees sii Sena 252,905 | 15,279,208 | 9,834, 668 220,413 | 13,422, 982 9, 416, 818 

















The President of the Republic of Venezuela has conferred the order 
of the Busto del Libertador on the Presidents of Bolivia and Peru. 
In 1912 there were 75,892 births and 65,729 deaths in the Republic. 
At the close of that year the population of the country was estimated 
at 2,743,841 inhabitants. Jesus Marcano Raffetti has requested a 
10-year concession for the manufacture and sale of an OIL produced 
from the seed of the fruit of the tree called ‘‘coco mono” (monkey 
coconut)—_The INSTITUTE OF MEDICINE and Surgery of 
Caracas was founded in July, 1911. At the present time its able 
faculty of physicians and surgeons is composed of the following 
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members: Drs. David Lobo, B. Herrera Vegas, y Armando Yanes. 
The institution is well equipped with modern appliances and has a 
reputation throughout the Republic for the successful treatment of a 
large number of ailments covering nearly the entire field of medicine 
and surgery:——The bureau of mines of the Department of Fomento 
has issued an order prescribing the data that must be covered in the 
monthly reports of MINING OPERATIONS made to the department 
by the owners or operators of mines in exploitation in accordance with 
paragraph 3, article 100 of the mining code. These reports are 
made for statistical purposes and must contain a statement of the 
work performed during the month, the cost of same, the labor em- 
ployed and the number of tons of ore extracted and exported. If 
the ore is treated or smelted in the country the quantity of metal pro- 
duced must be specified. Many other details concerning the exploi- 
tation of mines are required to be given, inasmuch as the report covers 
all the operations of development work, extraction of ores, analyses, 
smelting, shipment, value, quantity, etc. Rules and regulations 
governing the operations of the TRADE-MARK lawwere promulgated 
on August 15 last. A contract has been made by the Department of 
Fomento with Dr. Manuel Leon Quintero for the establishment of one 
or more PAPER FACTORIES in the States of Aragua and Cara- 
bobo. The National Congress has approved the contract made by 
the Department of Fomento with the Central Sugar Co. for the estab-. 
lishment of SUGAR centrals in the district of Maracaibo, State of 
Zulia. Dr. A. Scharffenorth has been granted an extension of time in 
which to commence the exploitation of iron mines in the district of 
Sucre, State of Miranda. Carlos Medina Iturbe has been sent by the 
Venezuelan Government to study ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
in‘ the United States. Julio Heriberto Carvajal of Caracas has 
petitioned the Department of Fomento for a 10-year concession to 
manufacture and sell sesame and PEANUT OILS. The factories and 
plantations are to be situated at Valencia and Victoria. TELE- 
GRAPH lines are to be constructed from Maracaibo to Perija, and 
from Coro to San Luis. The Cumaragua Mining Co. has acquired 
a number of COPPER MINES in the district of Bolivar, State of 
Yaracuy. The board of mines established by a presidential decree 
of July 1, 1913, consists of a technical inspector, a general inspector, 
and the director of the national laboratory. The REVISING 
COMMITTEE OF SPECIAL LAWS, which commenced its duties on 
July 1, 1918, in Caracas, is composed of the following members: Dr. 
Carlos Alverto Urbaneja, Dr. Pedro M. Arcaya, Dr. Diego Bautista 
Urbaneja, Dr. Rafael Dominguez, Sr. Gustavo J. Paul, Gen. I. 
Pereira Alvarez, Dr. Pedro Manuel Ruiz, Sr. R. R. Alvarez, and Dr. 
Carlos Aristimufio Coll. 
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WENTY years ago it was believed that the generation of 
electrical energy from water power would be limited to 
those sections in which coal or oil was comparatively scarce 
and expensive. How completely that theory has been 

upset in practice may be judged from the fact that California, which 
produces oil more cheaply and in greater quantity than any other 
part of the world, has also attained to a position of equal preeminence 
as a producer of hydroelectrical energy. It has become axiomatic 
that, given moderately favorable conditions for development, elec- 
tricity from water power can compete with that generated by the use 
of oil or coal—or with steam or internal combustion engines direet— 
even at the centers where the oil or coal is produced. (The fact that 
current from hydraulic plants in. the Sierras is being used to pump oil 
in several of the largest California fields is a most striking instance in 
point.) 

Notwithstanding the foregoing, however, a scarcity of the standard 
fuels will always prove the most powerful initial incentive to hydraulic 
development, and the fact that South America, while affording mag- 
nificent power possibilities, is also more sparingly supplied with oil 
and coal than any other of the great continental land bodies of the 
world, with the possible exception of Africa, designates it as an espe- 
cially favorable field for hydroelectrical endeavor. The fact that 
conditions favorable to the generation of electricity from water 
power obtain within economical transmitting distance of many of the 
populated centers of this continent where, on account of the high 
price of fuel, power of all descriptions is very expensive, means that 
installations of this character, even after giving the benefit of lower 
priced energy, will yield the handsomest of profits. 


1 By Lewis R. Freeman. 
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The coal and oil productions of South America are comparatively 
insignificant. The most important coal mines are probably those at 
Coronel and Lota in southern Chile, but their product can probably 
be all consumed in supplying coasting steamers and a portion of the 
railway demand. Several other countries are known to have con- 
siderable coal bodies, but none of these is so situated as to make it 
likely to figure extensively commercially. Almost all of the coal 
used in South America is imported from abroad. “his can be landed 
at the Brazilian and Rio Plata ports at a fairly low figure, but when 
it is required for the west coast, the high insurance incident to the 
passage of Cape Horn, and exposure to the deadly ‘‘northers”’ in the 
open ports of Chile make it very expensive, as does also railway 
transportation to the interior. While there are encouraging oil 
prospects in Venezuela, Bolivia, Brazil, Argentina, and a few other 
points, the production of liquid fuel for commercial purposes is, so far, 
practically limited to the fields of northern Peru and a newly opened 
district in the Province of Chubut, southeastern Argentina. 

Fall, volume, and continuity of supply are the three prime essen- 
tials in the generation of electricity from water power, and, except 
in the Pampas country and the rainless district of northern Chile, 
these are to be found in almost every part of South America. From 
a mere physical standpoint, probably the finest opportunities for 
power development on the continent, if not in the world, are to be 
found on the eastern slopes of the Cordilleras of the Andes in Peru, 
Bolivia, and Ecuador, where the moisture-laden clouds from the 
Amazon Valley dissolves in rain upon the cold slopes of the great 
mountain barrier. Here lotty mountains and tropical rainfalls 
conspire to form a number of river systems which for waterfalls, — 
cascades, and torrential rapids, are unrivaled in the world save where 
the monsoon from the Indian Ocean precipitates its moisture upon 
the southern slopes of the Himalayas. Unluckily, in this region there 
is not, at present, any market whatever for power, and the same is 
true to a lesser degree of the country about the magnificent falls of 
the Iguazu, on the upper Parana, and the district around the falls 
of the Kaiteur, in British Guiana. I will confine my observations, 
therefore, to those regions where power, if generated, has a good 
chance of finding a market; where it can be turned to a practical use. 

For easy and comparatively inexpensive hydroelectric develop- 
ment, Chile, with the possible exception of Switzerland and Kashmir, 
is the most favorably located country in the world. From about the 
twenty-eighth parallel (north of which to the Peruvian line are the 
rainless deserts of the nitrate Provinces) south to Tierra del Fuego 
and the Strait of Magellan there is not a city, village, or hamlet that 
can not be cheaply and efficiently served with electricity generated, 
in many instances, within 10 and in no case over 20 miles from its 
center. And few, indeed, are the towns and cities of Chile which 























ALANCHA CASCADE, NEAR LA PAZ, BOLIVIA. 





FALLS OF ITAPURA, TIETE RIVER, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL. 


One of the numerous cataracts obstructing the course of the Tiete River, which flows a distance of 500 
miles from the western slope of the Serra do Mar to the Alto Parana River. The rapids of this river 
furnish the electric light and power for the city of Sao Paulo. Ina distance of less than half a mile there 
is a fall of 33 feet. 





POWER AND LIGHT PLANT OF SAO PAULO, BRAZIL. 


This power station is near the historic city of Paranhyba, about 20 miles from the city of Sao Paulo. 
The SAo Paulo Tramway, Light & Power Co. has built large reservoirs by means of which electric 
generators are worked and thus the power for the electric car system as well as for the lighting of 
the city is very economically secured. eee 
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could not, between lighting, trolley lines, mines, sawmills, and general 
manufacturing, find that use of such power to its economic advantage. 
The narrow strip of Chile between the cordilleras and the coast is, for 
a considerable part of its length, as densely populated as Switzerland, 
and, with a people scarcely less industrious than the Swiss, there is no 
reason why the water power possibilities of the Andes should not be 
turned to as good account industrially as have those of the Alps. 

There are several hydroelectric installations—building or projected 
under way—ain Chile at the present time, and though many of these 
are of greater magnitude, it is not likely that any of them will be 
inaugurated at so psychologically fitting a moment properly to impress 
the people with the possibilities of hydraulic development as happened 
in the instance of Valparaiso’s first hydroelectric plant. I will 
describe the incident from notes made shortly after the event in 
question. 

I arrived in the progressive city of Santiago at the height of the 
worst coal famine Chile had ever known. A heavily increased con- 
sumption had brought about a big shortage in the country’s coal 
supply at a time when the fierce ‘‘northers”’ which sweep the Chilean 
coast during the winter made it dangerous for sailing vessels to venture 
there. Before a fleet of specially chartered steam colliers brought 
costly and tardy relief, all the good coal in the country had been 
exhausted, and the pickings from the dumps of the Lota and Coronel 
mines were selling at the equivalent of $8, and even $10 United States 
gold per ton. 

In Santiago and Valparaiso electric cars ran on only three or four 
of the principal routes, and these were stopped early each afternoon 
in order to save coal to run the dynamos that furnished electricity 
for the few widely scattered street lamps that were still kept burning. 
In the smaller cities of from twenty to a hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, such as Talea, Chillan, and Concepcion, conditions were even 
worse, passengers being conveyed only in cabs, while at night the 
streets were in total darkness. 

It was in the midst of this period of Egyptian night that the com- 
pany holding the street railway and lighting concessions in Valparaiso 
completed and put into operation a modern installation of turbines, 
driven by water from a fall near Panuelos, 10 miles distant from the 
city. Something like five or six thousand horsepower became 
instantly available, as a result of which the streets and parks of the 
city blazed forth once more with light, and the trolley service was 
reestablished with more cars and faster schedules than before. The 
rest of the country, wrapped in darkness for another two months, had 
ample time to contemplate at leisure the example set for it, and to get 
the lesson to be learned therefrom well in mind for future reference. 

For many weeks the most quoted remark to be heard on the west 
coast of South America was the closing sentence of a statement made 





DAM AT PARNAHYBA, TIETE RIVER, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL. 


When the machinery was set up the high pipe at the foot was the largest in the world. 





BEGINNING WORK ON A HYDRO-ELECTRIC STATION IN THE ACONCAGUA VALLEY 
CHILE. 


Chile’s great power market lies in the cities of Santiago and Valparaiso, and those of the populous Acon- 
cagua Valley, all of which are within practicable transmitting distance of each other. The most com- 
prehensive projects are those which plan to develop power at a number of sites on the Colorado‘and Acon- 
cagua Rivers and transmit it to the various cities in the valley below. 
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in a newspaper interview by an American engineer who chanced to be 
in Santiago at the time. After pointing out that the western coast 
of the continent had more favorable opportunity for the generation 
of electricity from water power than almost any other portion of the 
globe, he concluded by saying: : 

Under the circumstances, therefore, Chile, with all her losses and sufferings as a 
result of the coal famine, has about as much claim to sympathy as a man who stands 
up to his neck in a pool of clear water and cries for a drink because he is thirsty. 

Chile’s most spectacular power project is that for harnessmg the 
magnificent falls of the Laja, sometimes called the Niagara of South 
America. The Laja is the main branch of the Rio Bio-Bio, which 
flows into the Pacific near Concepcion. The latter is the largest of 
the rivers of the southwest coast, and the Laja probably has a flow 
little less than that of the Hudson at Albany. The falls are over a 
hundred feet in height, with the physical conformation of the banks 
of the river ideal for economic installation. Unluckily, this splendid 
fall hardly lies within practicable transmitting distance of the region 
where power is most needed—Santiago, Valparaiso, and the Valley of 
the Aconcagua. Concepcion, Taleahuano, Chillan, and|the populous 
intervening country, with several hundred thousand inhabitants in 
all, will reap full benefits of Laja power, however, and several 
divisions of the Government railway, with their branches, may be 
operated by it. Also, as this is the day when the mountain comes to 
Mahomet in the power world, numerous industrial concerns will 
establish themselves at or near the falls themselves, as at Niagara, 
to reap full advantage of cheap electricity. 

Southern Chile—from the Bio-Bio to the Strait of Magellan—with 
its rolling hills, rich valleys, and heavy winter rainfall, has more 
water power than it will know what to do with for some decades to 
come. Swift perennial streams come tumbling down from the 
mountains every few miles, and there is not a village in this part of 
the country that could not be served from two or three different 
sources. 

What is probably the finest opportunity for power development in 
this region occurs on the Rio Choshuenco, where that fine stream, in 
its 1,200-foot drop from Lake Perihueico to Lake Panguipulli, falls in 
the vicinity of 150 feet at one point. Upwards of 25,000 horsepower 
could be developed here at a comparatively small cost, but the ideal 
installation would be an intake at Lake Perihueco with a power house, 
ten miles away and 1,200 feet below, on Lake Pangupulli. This 
would be an expensive piece of work; yet there are few other points 
in the world where two or three hundred thousand horsepower could 
be developed at an equal cost. The fact that this power site lies in 
the Pass of San Martin, which, on account of its low altitude, will 
undoubtedly be chosen as the route of South America’s first broad- 
gauge transcontinental railway, makes it certain that a considerable 





Courtesy of Illustracao Brazileira. 


THE NEW TERMINAL OF THE RIO DE JANEIRO TRAMWAY, LIGHT AND POWER 
cO. RUA MARECHAL FLORIANO, RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL. 
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market for power will be created for a couple of hundred miles east 
and west, though for hardly enough in the near future to take full 
advantage of the magnificent possibilities for development. 

Chile’s great power market lies in the cities of Santiago and Val- 
paraiso and those of the populous Aconcagua Valley, all of which are 
within practicable transmitting distance of each other and of a num- 
ber of possible sites for development of hydraulic energy. The most 
comprehensive projects are those which plan to develop at a number 
of sites on the Colorado and Aconcagua Rivers and transmit it to the 
various cities in the valley below. The Aconcagua is the fine stream 
which the railway follows down the Chilean side of the Uspallata Pass, 
and the Colorado is its main branch. Both rise on the western water- 
shed of the great Aconcagua—the highest peak in the Western 
Hemisphere—and are, therefore, drawing their flow from a storage 
unrivalled save by that of the Himalayas. There are few sheer falls 
of great height on either river, but for 50 miles or more of their 
courses each of them is a foam-white torrent of cascades and rapids 
upon which a fall of three or four hundred feet may be obtained 
inside of a mile or two at almost any point. The minimum flow of 
these fine streams, if utilized only in such plants as are already pro- 
jected, will furnish power for the most populous section of Chile for 
many years to come. There are a number of other good power sites 
within econominal transmitting distance of Valparaiso and Santiago, 
but the Aconcagua-Colorado projects will probably fulfill the demands 
at the least cost. 

The closely populated, intensely cultivated strip of valley country 
stretching south from Santiago to Talca and Chillan is backed up by 
the fifteen to twenty thousand foot wall of the Andes all the way, and 
is, therefore, crossed by a succession of swift rivers, in each of which 
uncalculated power is running to waste. In every town of over 5,000 
population one hears talk of power projects, and it would not be 
surprising to see this region in time as well supplied with cheap 
electricity as Switzerland. 

Peru has more oil, and probably more coal, than any other country 
in South America, and yet, on account of the backwardness of trans- 
portation, the price of either of these fuels is practically prohibitive 
at any distance from its point of production. This leaves an almost 
open field for electricity from water power and it is interesting to hear, 
therefore, that this country is only less ideally situated than Chile 
for the development of the latter. The principal market is, of course, 
in the vicinity of Lima and Callao, where manufacturing, lighting, 
and fine urban and interurban electric railway systems use a con- 
siderable amount of power. The hydroelectric installations which 
supply this power are, perhaps, the most notable completed to date 
in South America. The largest of these is at Chosico, 25 miles from 

14741—Bull. 5—13--—2 





A STRETCH OF THE RIO CALLE CALLE IN SOUTHERN CHILE, WHERE THERE ARE 
SEVERAL POSSIBLE POWER SITES. 


Southern Chile, from the Biobio to the Strait of Magellan, with its rolling hills, rich valleys, and heavy 
winter rainfall, has such an abundance of water power that there is not a village in this part of the 
country that could not be served from two or three different sources. 
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Lima, where a fall of 125 feet has been secured in a short distance for 
a flow of five cubic meters per second. The current is transmitted 
to Lima at 33,500 volts. The Polovora plant in Lima utilizes a tall 
of about 80 feet. Another station at Chaora Sana, 3 miles below that 
of Chosico, utilizes the same waters—that of the Rio Reisano—to 
develop 6,000 horsepower. By going farther afield the power supply 
of the Lima district may be augmented indefinitely, and as plans for 
extending the interurban lines and electrizing the steam lines are 
being energetically carried out the local power demand is likely to 
prove very considerable. 

At Charcano, 8 miles from Arequipa, a thousand horsepower 
is developed at a station which receives its water through a mile and 
a quarter long canal. The flow of water is 4 cubic meters per 
second, and the fall about 90 feet. Several other towns have modest 
hydraulic installations, as have also a number of mines, sugar planta- 
tions, ete. 

A hydroelectric station, which shares the honor with the Oroya 
Railroad of being the “highest in the world,” is an installation 
at the Alpamina mine, which is located at an lemude of over 16,000 
feet above the level of the sea. The electricity is generated ioe 
at 3,000 volts and transmitted about 5 miles. At this station, as 
well as those of the Cerro de Pasco mines, which lie at an altitude of 
over 13,000 feet, great precautions have to be taken to avoid the 
interference of atmospheric electricity, always a troublesome factor at 
great heights. 

In all, something between 75,000 and 100,000 horsepower have 
already been made available in Peru by hydraulic installations, 
with future development subject less to the limitations of nature than 
demand. 

A lack of demand rather than of a potential supply may be also 
ascribed as the reason for the fact that little has so far been done 
in hydraulic development in Bolivia, Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, 
and Paraguay. The three countries first named are especially well 
watered, while their physical conformation leaves little to be desired 
from the standpoint of the hydraulic engineer. Population and 
industrial development are conditions precedent to a demand for 
power at whatever cost, and until this demand is created hydraulic 
development will be confined to the vicinity of a few of the larger 
cities and the more progressive mining districts. (In this latter 
particular it is interesting to note that American manufacturers of 
electrical machinery are thoroughly alive to the needs of the situation 
and have been especially successful in turning out equipment that 
would satisfy the exigencies of primitive transport. _In supplying a 
three-phase generator to a gold mine at Santo Domingo, in central 
Peru, the General Electric Co. turned it out in a shape that per- 
mitted it to be transported to its destination on muleback. European 
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STREET CAR IN SANTIAGO, CHILE. 





SCENE ON THE OROYA RAILROAD IN PERU. 
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bidders, imstead of concentrating their efforts on special construction, 
had seriously recommended the grading of wagon roads that would 
have cost 10 times the price of the electrical installation. Similar 
ingenuity in conforming to the limiting exigencies of the situation 
has given to North American manufacturers the cream of the trade 
in electrical machinery all over South America.) 

The many hundreds of miles of the pampas stretching between 
the eastern slopes of the Andes and the great Argentino-Uruguayan 
population center about the Rio Plata completely preclude (under the 
present limitations of practicable transmission) the latter region from 
benefiting by the power of the snow-fed streams of the backbone of the 
continent. At one place only in Argentina, the city and Province of 
Mendoza, is there a large market for power at a point where the latter 
may be drawn from the cordilleran streams. The Mendoza River flows 
down the Uspallata Pass on the Atlantic side in much the same way 
that the Rio Aconcagua follows it down the Pacific side of the divide. 
Like the Chilean river, also, it draws its flow from the melting snow 
of the very highest peaks of the Western Hemisphere. The following 
facts regarding the power possibilities of the Rio Mendoza I take 
from notes made on the spot during one of my visits to that section: 

For upward of a hundred miles above where it emerges from the 
foothills of the Andes, near the city of Mendoza, the river of that 
name has a fall ranging from 1.5 to 5 per cent, and there is a large 
flow of water throughout the year. Exact figures on this flow I could 
not obtain, but at the time of my visit in early May—the fall of the 
year on that side of the lne—it was said to be at its lowest mark. 
At that time, at a point near the city, 1t was about 100 feet wide, from 
3 to 10 feet deep, and flowing at a rate of from 6 to 8 miles an hour. 
Possibly I can give a better idea of the river’s fall in another way. 
The altitude of Mendoza is 2,000 feet, and Las Cuevas, the point at 
which the railway enters the tunnel under the summit of the Andes, 
is something less than 11,000 feet. Between these points is less 
than a hundred miles by railway, and, I should judge, hardly more by 
river. A fall of 9,000 feet for so large a stream in so comparatively 
short a distance is not found in North America outside of Alaska. 

The volume of the Rio Mendoza at Las Cuevas is about one- 
fourth of that of the main stream at the point which I first men- 
tioned, and immediately below this station it falls five or six hundred 
feet in what is practically a series of cascades. At this point a fall 
of 800 feet could be obtained with half a mile of ditch paralleling 
the railway track around the mountain. If it should be necessary 
completely to dam the river (which I doubt) im order to make the 
diversion, some provision would have to be made in the way of gates 
for drawing off the silt which this, in common with other Andean 
streams, carries in suspension. Damming, if imperative, could be 
effected without great difficulty at several points where the river 





GENERAL VIEW OF YANACOTA POWER STATION, PERU. 





BUILDING A PIPE LINE AT THE YANACOTA POWER STATION, PERU 
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runs not over 20 feet wide between high walls, with comparatively 
level open valleys above. I may also add that the general topography 
of the river valley is such that ditches could be kept to their level 
along the hills without recourse to a great deal of tunneling or 
fluming. 

As to finding a use for electrical power developed from the Mendoza 
River there can be no question. The Province of Mendoza is the 
greatest single wine-producing district in the Western Hemisphere. 
It has a population of upward of 150,000, of which number perhaps 
one-third are in the city of that name. The enormous Italian and 
Spanish immigrations to Argentina have created a greater demand for 
cheap wines than can be supplied, and the lower classes drink the 
wines of Mendoza simply because it can be supplied to them cheaper 
than the lowest grades of European importations. In spite of the 
low price at which it is sold, however, the annual value of the Mendoza 
crop is in excess of $25,000,000 gold. 

Those in Mendoza who have studied the question estimate that the 
two railroads—the Great Western and the Argentine Transandine— 
together with the scores of wineries of that Province and San Juan, 
all within easy transmitting distance, could find use for from two to 
three hundred thousand horsepower of electrical energy, an amount 
which is well within the capacity of the Rio Mendoza to supply. 

The greatest center of population and industry in South America 
is that included within a hundred-mile radius of the Rio Plata estuary, 
where the great cities of Buenos Aires, Montevideo, La Plata, and 
others must total between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 inhabitants. 
Here is practically an unlimited market for power, but, as I have 
mentioned, the 700 miles of Pampas between the coast and the foot 
-of the Andes constitutes, under the present limitations of transmis- 
sion, an impassable gulf. To the north, in the Iguazu Falls of the 
Parana and the gorges of the same river, lies another incalculable 
source of power, but the distance of approximately 500 miles which 
intervenes between there and the cities of Montevideo, Buenos Aires, 
and Rosario is also economically unbridgable under the present 
possibilities of transmission. The Iguazu may legitimately be 
included with Niagara and the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi as one of 
the three greatest cataracts in the world. In form it is more broken 
than Niagara, but will probably average quite as high or higher, and 
at times probably flows more water. Projects for developing elec- 
trical power at Iguazu have been noted in Buenos Aires from time to 
time, but it would seem hardly likely that anything on a great scale 
will be attempted until further advances have been made in long- 
distance transmission. 

Kaiteur, on the Potaro, a branch of the River Essequebo, in British 
Guiana, might be characterized as the highest fall of great volume in 





PRELIMINARY WORK ON THE POWER CANAL AT CHOSICA, PERU. 


Two hydraulic stations, located at this point, about 33 miles from the coast, supply the power and 
light for Callao, Lima, and all the surrounding towns. 





SECTION OF CHOSICA POWER CANAL, PERU 
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the world. Three hundred feet wide and 700 feet high, it stands 
without a rival of its kind. Though reaching it involves an endless 
succession of train, steamer, launch, and canoe journeys and takes 

















INTERURBAN CAR AT CALLAO PERU. 


many days, it is nevertheless probably within economical transmit- 
ting distance of Georgetown and the railways and numerous great 
sugar mills of the coastal region. Neither the market of the present, 
however, nor that of the near future is likely to be considerable 





CALLAO ELECTRIC RAILWAY SUBSTATION AT LIMA, PERU. 


enough to warrant the great expense of building and maintaining a 
transmission line through some hundreds of miles of the densest 
tropical jungle in the world. 
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HE archives of the foreign office in Mexico City are in the 
building of the ministerio de relaciones exteriores, which is 
located on the Avenida Juarez five minutes’ walk west of the 
Alameda Park. Its front windows look out along the Paseo 

de la Reforma, the most beautiful boulevard im the capital and sur- 
passed by few on the continent. Passing through the wide front door, 
the common entrance for automobiles and pedestrians, one finds him- 
self in a large inner court 50 or 60 feet square. On the right side a wide 
marble staircase leads to the large waiting room on the second floor. 

A letter of introduction from Secretary of State Knox in Washing- 
ton to Ambassador Wilson in Mexico had prepared the way, so all 
that remained for the writer to do after getting to the city was to call 
at the embassy and get his personal introduction from Ambassador 
Wilson to Foreign Minister Lascurain. After a delay of only one day 
a private audience was tendered by the latter, at which a written 
introduction to the keeper of the archives was given. Sr. Lascurain 
showed his well-known courtesy and consideration by making intelli- 
gent inquiries concerning the research work to be undertaken and 
by calling personally at the archives a few days to learn whether the 
work was progressing satisfactorily. 

The archivist and his assistants were most obliging and permitted 
ready and free access to the manuscripts desired. His office is on 
the ground floor of the building, opening from a second inner court 
to the rear of that mentioned above, and about equal in size. This 
and several adjoining rooms on the same floor and others on the 
floor above are occupied by the archives. Most of the manuscripts 
desired, being of an early date, were stored in a room at some distance 
from the other rooms and not regularly unlocked and not occupied 
by any of the archival force. During the first few days the archivist 
or one of his assistants remained constantly in the room, but there- 
after, apparently convinced that no improper use would be made of 
the privilege, perfectly free and unsupervised access was given. 

The walls of the rooms are shelved much like the walls of a grocery 
store. As shown in the accompanying picture, the shelves are filled 
with boxes, or cajas, each large enough for an ordinary-size manu- 
script to lie unfolded on the bottom. Within these boxes most of the 
manuscripts are arranged in small bundles, each bundle being covered 
by a paper folder. One of these small bundles constitutes what is 
called an expediente, and contains papers all on the same or very 
closely related subjects. The expedientes vary in size, sometimes 
half a dozen and other times as many as four or five dozen filling a 





1 By William R. Manning, adjunct professor of Spanish-American history, University of Texas. 
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BUILDING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS, MEXICO 
CITY, MEXICO. 


The archives of the foreign office are preserved in this building and are in charge of a 
competent archivist and corps of assistants. 
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box about 8 inches deep. Each expediente bears a label indicating 
the particular documents which it contains, with the dates which most 
of them bear. On the outer end of each box is a card indicating, in a 
general way, the nature of its contents. Boxes contaiming manu- 
scripts on the same or closely related subjects are supposed to be 
kept in proximity. The most obvious classification is geographical, 
the documents being placed together which relate to America, or 
Europe, or Asia, ete. Each of these is subdivided according to coun- 
tries, and each country by subject, as, for example, under the United 
States those having to do with claims, treaties, or commerce. Some 
groups deal with several countries and are marked “‘ International 
affairs.’ Some do not yield themselves to the geographical or 
national arrangement. All dealing with questions of limits have re- 
cently been rearranged and classified in a section by themselves in a 
separate room with a special official in charge. Within any given 
class the boxes, expedients, and individual letters are arranged chro- 
nologically as nearly as they can conveniently be. 

This scheme of arrangement would be fairly satisfactory if it had 
ever been completely and consistently worked out and had been left 
undisturbed. But many of the boxes bear no labels, and in them the 
papers have apparently never been classified. Hundreds of unre- 
lated letters of widely varying sources and dates are here mingled 
together in utter disregard of any order. There is no way of telling 
what may be found except by patiently turning them over a sheet at 
a time and examining their contents. This unfortunate condition 
arises partially from the fact that such free use of the manuscripts 
has been permitted. No matter how carefully they are handled, it 
is impossible to keep unbound manuscripts in anyfixed order. Forthis 
reason the guide to the materials for American history in the archives 
of Mexico, prepared by Prof. H. E. Bolton under the direction of the 
department of historical research of the Carnegie Institution at Wash- 
ington, is already partly out of date so far as the archives of the foreign 
office are concerned, although it is not yet through the press. Since 
it was prepared certain portions of these archives have been reclassi- 
fied and some documents have been transferred to other depositories. 

The manuscripts of later dates, especially those bearing on issues 
of the present day, are more carefully arranged and preserved in better 
order. In the general archives kept in the National Palace many of 
the manuscripts are neatly and permanently bound; and in some other 
archives, as those of Fomento, they are temporarily bound in such a 
way as to prevent their being disarranged and to make them easily 
consulted. It is to be hoped that the Government may before long 
adopt some plan for binding all manuscripts in the archives of the 
foreign office. 

Space was very obligingly provided for four typewriter operators 
and a verifier who did the mechanical work of making transcripts of 
manuscripts selected. Before they were copied they had to be 





MEXICO, 


STATELY RECEPTION ROOM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
MEXICO CITY, 
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submitted to the archivist, who decided whether they were proper to 
be copied or not. In most cases this examination was merely a 
matter of form, scarcely any being withheld. Each typewriter girl 
after she had copied an expediente read her copies to the verifier, 
who held and compared the original manuscripts and corrected any 
errors in the copy. 

In the room mentioned above which was turned over almost 
exclusively to the use of the writer and his assistants, the manu- 
scripts were nearly all of early dates, though some belonged to the 
last century. Naturally few bore dates earlier than 1821, when de 
facto independence began. ‘Those copied nearly all belonged to the 
decade following that date. 

Students of the history of the United States find in the Mexican 
foreign office not only the correspondence between that Government 
and their own, and the communications between Mexican officials 
respecting relations with the United States, such as are found in the 
foreign office of any country, but in addition to these they find many 
documents dealing with regions formerly parts of Mexico but now 
constituting the Southwestern States of their own country. For these 
are the archives not only of exterior relations, but also, for large por- 
tions of the history of Mexico, of interior relations. Other Govern- 
ment archives in the city contain many more such documents than 
those of this office. If there is any reasonable ground for supposing 
that documents on any subject were ever sent to Mexico, either 
under the national or later viceregal period, the investigator can feel 
practically sure that some or all of such now exist there. Further- 
more, itis hardly probable that any event of any importance whatever 
ever happened in any region controlled by Mexican or Spanish 
officials without full reports of it being written out and sent to 
superior officials. Either originals or copies of most of these were 
deposited in Mexico City. During the colonial period copies of such 
usually found their way also to the archives of the Indies at Seville 
in Spain, and are now to be found there. 

Of course some documents have been lost or destroyed or pilfered; 
but most are preserved and constitute an almost exhaustless and, as 
yet, scarcely touched treasure house for investigators in American 
and especially southwestern and Spanish American history. The 
investigator’s difficulties in these archives arise not from a lack of 
material, but from the necessity of selecting from the great mass of 
material that he must go over the small portion that he can afford 
time or money to copy or use. 

The never-failing courtesy and the ever-ready helpfulness of the 
archive officials make work in the Mexican archives a great pleasure, 
and go far to compensate for any difficulties one encounters because 
of the lack of classification and orderly arrangement of the documents 
in some of the archives. 
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HEN the rifle and pistol matches of the Pan American 

Shooting Union were held in Buenos Aires last year a 

decision was reached to hold the matches of 1913 in the 

United States. Circumstances made it impracticable for 
more than two teams from South America to attend, but these ren- 
dered an excellent account of themselves. They were the teams from 
Argentina and Peru, made up as follows: 

Argentina: Dr. Juan Carlos Gallegos, team captain; Gregorio 
Pereyra, engineer, navy; Adan Mendez; Abelardo Cavatorta; Hum- 
berto Petit; Benjamin Tealdi; Antonio Daneri; Romulo Ferreyra; 
Ataliva Yafiez, navy; Jose Barrientos, navy; Francisco Gerosa, navy; 
Alfredo Pugnali. 

Peru: Ernesto Febres Odriozola, Miguel E. Lopez, Santiago E. 
Albornoz, Pablo C. Toledo, Felipe B. Osorio, Francisco Zegarra Ballon 
(killed), Eduardo Rodriguez, Juan E. Zegarra, Moises Montoya. 

These two teams arrived in New York toward the end of July, 
where they were officially received by representatives from the Goy- 
ernment and taken at once to Seagirt, New Jersey, where they had 
opportunity to practice on the range there under just such conditions 
as they were to meet during the official matches later on. 

The shooting was done at Camp Perry, Ohio, a large rifle range situ- 
ated upon the shore of Lake Erie. Here the international matches 
began on September 1 and continued until September 9. The 
matches of the international union were held at the same time, while 
the national matches of the United States had preceded the interna- 
tional meeting. 

The two teams from south of the Equator shot very well indeed. 
The Peruvians were greatly distressed and their shooting suffered in 
consequence of a terrible loss which they experienced through the 
accidental death of one of the members of their team, Francisco 
Zegarra Ballon. This unfortunate incident greatly lessened the 
chances of the team to win, and yet its members shot well in every 
match they entered. 

The team from Argentina won the Pan American team match and 
the Pan American individual match for the rifle, which gives to the 
Argentinos the team and individual championship of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. Members of the Argentine team won other important 
individual matches, and in the Palma trophy match for the long- 
range championship of the world, shot with the army rifle, finished 
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Courtesy of Arms and the Man, Washington. D. C. 


THE PAN AMERICAN TEAMS AT THE INTERNATIONAL RIFLE MATCHES, 
CAMP PERRY, OHIO, SEPTEMBER 1 TO SEPTEMBER §, 1913. 
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INTERIOR OF A TARGET BUTT ON A LARGE RANGE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Attention is directed to the concrete wall erected to protect marker and outrange targets which are in 
position to be fired upon. 





Courtesy of Arms and the Man, Washington, D. C. 
PISTOL AND REVOLVER RANGE AT CAMP PERRY, OHIO. 


Note soldiers in trenches. After a shot had been fired, the target is lowered by these men and the exact 
location and score are telephoned by them to the contestants on the range. Immediately a new tar- 
get is raised. and thus the contest goes on all day almost without intermission. 
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second to the United States and defeated the team from Canada. 
This was a most notable victory inasmuch as the team had not 
received special instruction in long-range shooting. 

A team made up of members of the Argentine navy also shot 
against a team from the United States Navy and won. 

After the meeting at Camp Perry was over the members of the two 
teams under the escort of Americans specially selected for the pur- 
pose visited Niagara Falls and other points of interest, finishing the 
journey to the east coast of the United States by stopping at Sea- 
girt, New Jersey, where is located another large rifle range. Here the 
Argentinos again did conspicuously fine work, winning some indi- 
vidual matches, and in every instance showing great shooting skull. 

The impression created by the Argentinians and Peruvians was most 
favorable. Comments were heard on every hand of praise for these 
fine specimens of sturdy manhood. Characteristic of this comment 
is the editorial mention of the Argentinian and Peruvian teams made 
by Arms and the Man, the national military and shooting weekly, 
and the foremost exponent of rifle shooting in the United States. It 
said: . 

THE ARGENTINIANS. 


We have in the magnificent showing made by the Argentine riflemen, who have been 
shooting in our international matches at Camp Perry and Sea Girt, another evidence 
of the intelligence, adaptability, strength, and stamina of the “Yankees of South 
America.”” 

It is not alone the fact that these men won the championship of the Pan American 
Union by defeating our team and the individuals who shot against them; nor that they 
finished a close second in the Palma—although unaccustomed to long-range shooting; 
nor that they ran the team of the United States a close race for the North America 
match. Not one or all of these furnished the full basis of our pride in them and adm1- 
ration of them as brother Americans. 

Vastly more important than these victories, great though these victories undoubtedly 
are, is the evidence the Argentinians have shown of being men, genuine men, virile, 
sturdy, and lusty in mind and body and spirit. 

We saw them last year, as was recorded in Arms and the Man at the time, take defeat 
in Buenos Aires at the hands of their brother riflemen of the north with the same fine 
spirit of sportsmanship they exhibited this year after an overwhelming victory. 

They are the representatives, and the worthy representatives, of a strong sister repub- 
lic—Argentina. They are proud of their country and confident of her high destiny, 
with reason. 

We express the hope that the visit of the Argentinians to the United States may have 
the effect of making our people understand more clearly than ever before that there 
is just as live a plant of American civilization in Argentina as blossoms here in the 
United States. Not so old a plant as ours and not quite so large, because disturbed 
too often inits first growing, but live thing it isand worthy of the attention and respect 
of the whole world. 

Only in the long-range shooting did we hold our own, and even there we shall have to 
look well to it in the future, or these other Americans, the Argentinians, will take the 
place of military long-range rifle championship we have held tor so many years. 

No one who saw the Argentinians in camp and on the range during dreary waits and 
amidst strange and unpleasant surroundings, in the thick of fierce competitions of 





PAN AMERICAN TROPHY WON BY THE ARGENTINE TEAM. 


Cup presented by Hon. John W. Garrett, United States minister to Argentina, and won by the 
Argentine team in the Pan American contests at the International Contest of Sharpshooters 
Camp Perry, Ohio, September 1 to 9, 1913. 
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Courtesy of Arms and the Man, Washington. D. C. 
THE ARGENTINE NAVAL TEAM AT CAMP PERRY, OHIO. 


This team shot against a team from the United States Navy and won. 





Photo by A. P. Lane, N. Y. 


A SQUAD OF THE ARGENTINE TEAM IN ACTION. 


Capt. Juan Carlos Gallegos about to shoot, 





Courtesy of Arms and the Man, Washington, L. C. 
AT THE CAMP PERRY SHOOTING CONTE STS, SEPTEMBER, 1913. 


Upper: The international shooting house. 
Lower: Making ‘‘movies”’ of the matches. 
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unfamiliar aspects, can deny that they were as patient, as courageous, as courteous, 
as calm, and as sportsmanlike as men of any blood could possibly be. 

The Argentinians are men; we mark them as such and count it an honor to have 
met, to have known, and to have been beaten by them. 


THE PERUVIANS. 


The team of riflemen from Peru which has been participating in the international 
matches in this country is composed of a fine group of gentlemen and sportsmen. In 
coming so far to take part in these matches they displayed an excellent spirit. 
They had no chance of winning and they knew it before the journey began. But they 
came and did their best because they thought ii their duty, to show their friendliness 
toward the United States, and to learn. 

Rifle practice is in its infancy with them, but the infant is a healthy one and bound 
to grow. ‘The unfortunate death of one of the members of the team at Camp Perry was 
a severe blow to the Peruvians and naturally militated against their highest success. 

Various circumstances have operated to make Peru less rapid in her development 
than some other of the South American nations, but the germ and more of genuine 
national life are there, and must continue to increase in size and strength. The 
country has done wonderfully well when all its difficulties are considered. 

The Peruvians are our friends. We admire their many good qualities, and we feel 
honored to have had them as our guests. We shall hope to see more of them and to 
be able to know them better in the future. 


The teams sailed for home on October 4, leaving many admirers 
and friends behind them. 

It is to be hoped other occasions will arise when not only Argen- 
tinians and Peruvians, but men from the other strong nations lying to 
the south of the United States may come to take part with their 
brother sportsmen in trials of skill with what.is called the eg of all 
arms—the rifle. 
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NE of the most potent factors in bringing nations into closer 
accord is found in the intermingling of their youth. Impres- 
sions and misunderstandings that in later years prove bar- 
riers to friendship are passed as trivial matters in younger 

life; and the recognized fact that ties of friendship and companionship 
pets in youth often last throughout long and eventful lives to the 
betterment of all concerned need not be reiterated. 

The movement launched a few years ago of the interchange of pro- 
fessors and students between the United States and the Latin coun: 
tries is gradually growing in importance and results. In connection 
with the progress in this great movement the BULLETIN is pleased to 
present to its readers further steps that the Government of Guate- 
mala has taken in the matter. 

Last June the minister from Guatemala to the United States, Sr. 
Don Joaquin Mendez, visited Secretary of State Bryan, and during a 
conversation the two officials discussed the question of closer intel- 
lectual relations between their respective countries. The main 
features of the interview related to the interchange of students and 
the encouragement of the study of the Spanish language in the schools 
of the United States and the study of English in Guatemala. 

As a result of the general movement, and especially of the conver- 
sation above mentioned, the President of Guatemala has offered, 
through Minister Mendez, five scholarships in Guatemalan institu- 
tions to young men and women from the United States. 

These scholarships include lodging, board, washing, uniforms, and 
instruction in official institutions of Guatemala, which are situated 
in the capital city. The age of. the applicants should be between 14 
and 18 years, except in the case of an applicant for the military 
academy course, where the minimum requirement is 15 years. Appli- 
cants must have previously received thorough primary and grammar 
school courses. 

The female scholarships will be good for the Young Ladies National 
Institute, where the holders may become candidates for graduation 
in the sciences and arts; or in the Practical School for Girls, in which 
high-school and technological courses are pursued. - 

In the case of male applicants, the scholarships will be good for a 
three-year course in the military academy, in the National Institute 
for Boys, or in the Practical School for Boys, the courses in the latter 
two institutions being somewhat similar to those of the girls’ schools, 
respectively. 
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TEMPLE OF MINERVA, GUATEMALA CITY, GUATEMALA. 


Onj[October 28, 1899, President Manuel Estrada published a decree setting apart the last Sunday in 
October of each year as a national holiday to celebrate the benefits of public instruction. The 
exercises and festivities are participated in by teachers, pupils, and the general public‘and are held 
in temples erected and dedicated to this purpose. 





THE MILITARY ACADEMY AT GUATEMALA CITY WHICH WILL HONOR THE GOVERN- 
MENT SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED IN THE UNITED STATES. 





PRACTICAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, NEARING COMPLETION, IN GUATEMALA CITY, TO 
WHICH THE GOVERNMENT SCHOLARSHIPS WILL ADMIT STUDENTS. 





PRACTICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AT GUATEMALA CITY WHICH WILL ACCEPT THE 
GOVERNMENT SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED TO U: S. STUDENTS. 
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Successful applicants for these scholarships may start for Guate 
mala at any time, although active studies begin annually on January 8 
and continue until the last week in October. At the commencement 
of the schools at the latter date, when vacation begins, the feasts 
of Minerva take place. These festivities were created by President 
Estrada Cabrera a few years ago and are annual events of great public 
interest, in which all students of the schools and colleges take part. 

As to the choosing of students for the scholarships, the Guatemalan 
Government has left the matter entirely at the pleasure of the United 
States Department of State. This department has already received 
a number of applications from young persons in different sections of 
the United States, and the movement seems to be meeting with a 
hearty general response by students; but there being only five scholar- 
ships available, some of the ambitious young persons must be dis- 
appointed. 

President Wilson, through Secretary of State Bryan, has expressed 
his appreciation of the honor the President of Guatemala has done 
this country in making such a gracious offer, which, it is hoped, may 
be reciprocated at an early date. 

While the United States Government is not in a position to actually 
appoint persons to these scholarships, it will give public notice of the 
offer and assist in every way the selection of young persons who will 
not disappoint the expectations of Guatemala. 

The Department of State will also suggest to institutions of learning 
of the country the propriety of reciprocating the good will expressed 
by the Government of Guatemala, by offerimg scholarships in the 
United States to students from the Central American Republic. 
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EPORTS from the Yaque Valley, near Monte Cristi, indicate 

a fertile field in that region for cotton cultivation. One of 

the plantations located in that valley has built a cotton gin 

and cleared and fenced 350 acres of land on which they 

had installed an irrigation plant, flumes, and canals with a capacity 
of 34 million gallons a day. Here they are making experiments in a 
scientific manner. They first marked off the land and plowed it 
into beds 7 feet apart and 5 inches in depth. The land was then 
harrowed and was found to pulverize very readily. Seeding was 
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done in January after the December rains and high-grade seed used 
which was imported from the Sea Islands. 

As soon as the young plants were sufficiently high the rows were 
barred off and hoed. The land then received three cultivations with 
Avery sweeps and before laying by were gone over twice with culti- 
vators. Caterpillars appeared, and at first Paris green mixed with 
5 parts of flour was used; the climate being very dry it was found 
necessary to apply the mixture wet as the dry poison burned the 
tender leaves. Since then wet arsenate of lead was used mixed in 
water (3 pounds of arsenate of lead to 50 gallons water). This 





AN OPEN BOLL OF EGYPTIAN COTTON. 


mixture, applied as a spray, was found to be successful in killing 
caterpillars and did not injure the plants. The cost of this treatment 
compared with the value of the crop was insignificant. Irrigating 
was not begun until April and from then on water was applied 
once a month. The cotton commenced to yield in May. The stalks 
were extremely well fruited. One section of 125 acres has already pro- 
duced 90 bales, and from the present fruiting it will produce still a 
very large amount of cotton before the end of the season. All the 
cotton is extremely long, fine, and strong, averaging very even, 
and is graded as 13-inch staple. 
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As the experiment has been successful, the company contemplates 
cultivating a larger acreage next season. 

The following description of the Yaque Valley is from an original 
report on the cotton developments in the Dominican Republic, written 
by Mr. Banon, who is well known in reclamation projects in the arid 
districts. 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT ON THE COTTON DEVELOPMENT IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
BY EDWARD MAWAGLY BANON, EXAMINING ENGINEER. 


Here is one of the most magnificent alluvial valleys I have ever explored. It is 
traversed by the Yaque River, the largest river in the Republic, having its source 
in the Cordillera Central, a mountain range raising its timber-covered peaks 9,000 feet 
above the sea level. 

The general geological contour of the valley would indicate that at one time it was 
a great mountain-bound inlet of the sea, which in the course of ages became filled with 
the rich alluvial deposit composed of the decomposed tropical vegetation and fine 
sandy hillside erosions brought down and deposited by the River Yaque on its way to 
the Atlantic Ocean. The valley is now covered with a scrub tree called cambron, 
some underbrush, and two varieties of cacti. 

I spent several days riding over the valley investigating the soil and growth of 
brush and seeking to discover the most advantageous location. The soil and other 
conditions are almost identical throughout the entire valley, which is perfectly level 
and absolutely free from stone of any description and contains about 40,000 acres of 
irrigable land. The soil is rich, being an alluvial deposit with a trifle of sand. The 
location I finally chose is on the south bank of the Yaque, on the main road and about 
24 miles from the port of Monte Cristi. The river here runs very slowly and is 7 feet 
deep, being navigable for barges, and gives one a view of a cross section of the country, 
showing 16 feet of alluvial deposit; the waters of the river are pure and supply Monte | 
Cristi, a town of 2,000 souls, which isa healthy place, free from fever and other tropical 
sicknesses. There are two hotels, two large wholesale merchant bankers, several retail 
stores, a military fort, and church. The harbor is large and sheltered by two small 
islands. The water is sufficiently deep to accommodate large ocean steamers, though 
loading and unloading are now done by means of barges. The port is visited by the 
Clyde Line of steamers, direct to New York in five days, and the vessels of the Hamburg- 
American Line. 

There is cable communication with New York and telephone with the rest of the 
Republic. The climate is semiarid, witha short rainy season during part of November, 
December, and January. The rest of the year is extremely dry, except for occasional 
showers during May and June. The minimum temperature is 66 and the maximum 93, 
with a mean of 75 winter and 85 summer. The trade winds blow all day from the 
Atlantic Ocean across the valley, which makes even the warmest day pleasant, and a 
land breeze blows at night. These persistent ocean breezes all day are very beneficial 
for cotton raising in the valley. During the nights, which are sufficiently cool for 
sleeping, there are heavy dews. The climate is healthful and pleasant, and with the 
aid of irrigation would be beneficial for the production and harvesting of almost any 
crop which requires an even, warm temperature; frost is unknown. 

Since there is such a slight difference between winter and summer, plants grow 
during the whole year—plantain, oranges, lemons, cotton, bananas, and all tropical 
plants produce all the year; while there are two crops of corn, potatoes, and onions 
and other annuals. The soil is productive and after a rain the land sends forth a 
luxurious growth of verdant vegetation. With irrigation, the Yaque Valley, taking 
into consideration its geographical position, its proximity to the port of New York, 
from which it is 1,250 miles by sea, its salubrious climate, and its facilities for cheap 
labor, has a great intrinsic value. 
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HE high expectations with which the Government of Argen- 
tina awarded to North American shipbuilders the contract 
for building her great dreadnought Rivadavia are about to 
be realized. The recent standardization tests of this won- 

derful vessel have demonstrated that her speed slightly exceeds that 
specified in the contract requirement of 22.5 knots per hour, which 


is faster than that of any of the United States dreadnoughts. The 





THE “RIVADAVIA” AS SHE APPEARS TO-DAY. 


This new addition to the Argentine Navy is similar in design to the latest dreadnought ships of the 
United States Navy. Her 585 feet of length, her beam lacking but 2 feet of an even hundred, a nor- 
mal draft of 27 feet 6 inches and 22 feet 8 inches free height above the water line amidships, looming 
up to 25 feet 6 inches at her bow and falling away gracefully to 17 feet 1 inch astern, with a normal 
displacement of 26,500 tons and a maximum of 30,600 make her the great battleship that she is. 

United States steamship Delaware at present is the fastest of this 
type of ship, and she makes only 21.56 knots an hour. 
As will be recalled, and as mentioned in the MonrHiy BULLETIN 
several years ago, the Argentine Government awarded the contract 
for two great naval vessels to the Fore River Ship & Engine Building 
Co., of Quincy, Massachusetts. The Rivadavia is the first one of the 
two to reach the stage of tests; the Moreno still being in the shipyards 
of her builders, the New York Shipbuilding Co., of Camden, New 


Jersey, to whom the former company sublet the contract for her 
construction. 
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Photograph by Charles W. Furlong. 


THE LAUNCHING OF THE “RIVADAVIA” AT{THE FORE RIVER SHIPBUILDING 
CO., QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS, AUGUST 26, 1911. 
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The Rivadavia is quite different in form and plan from the dread 
noughts of the United States Navy. As will be seen from the picture, 
she carries but one lattice mast and her general profile differs from 
some of ordinary types of sea fighters. The forward smokestack 
is just in the rear of the forward mast, while the after one is imme 
diately in front of the aft mast, which is of the older style, an arrange- 
ment which necessitated the placing of the boilers far apart. 





CHRISTENING THE “RIVADAVIA” AT ITS LAUNCHING. 
Wife of the Argentine Minister to the United States performing the honors incident to the launching 
of the dreadnought. 

A few figures relative to the size of the Rivadavia will reveal her 
gigantic proportions. She is 585 feet long, has an average of 40,000 
horsepower, and a full load displacement of 30,600 tons. Her arma- 
ment consists of twelve 12-inch, twelve 6-inch, sixteen 4-inch guns, 
and two 21-inch torpedo tubes. Fuel capacity is 4,000 tons of coal 
or 600 tons of oil. Her complement of men is 1,050. The cost of 
the two ships will be $22,000,000. 

This is the first ship of the dreadnought pattern to be built in the 
United States for a foreign nation, and doubtless her builders have 
spared no expense to have the great fighter meet and even exceed all 
contract requirements. 
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N account of the large number of requests which the Pan 
American Union is receiving for copies of the address 
which President Woodrow Wilson delivered at the South- 
ern. Commercial Congress at Mobile, Alabama, October 

27, 1913, it is given in its entirety below. This address is one of 

the most notable ever delivered by a President of the United States 

concerning Pan American affairs. Numerous other interesting 
speeches were also made at this conference in regard to the relations 
of the South with Latin America and the effect of the Panama 

Canal on Pan American commerce. 

The President’s remarks were delivered Monday morning, Octo- 
ber 27, and on the following Tuesday evening, at a gathering known 
as the Pan American session, addresses were made by the minister 
from Costa Rica, Sr. Don Joaquin Bernardo Calvo; the minister 
from Bolivia, Sr. Don Ignacio Calderon; the minister! from Peru, 
Sr. Don Federico Alfonso Pezet; the minister from Panama, Sr. Dr. 
Eusebio A. Morales; and Director General John Barrett, of the Pan 
American Union. Each one of the ministers pointed out the effect 
of the Panama Canal upon Pan American commerce and political 
relations as far as his own country was concerned, and all the diplo- 
mats also took advantage of the opportunity to refer in compli- 
mentary terms to the address of the President. . 

In attendance at this session were also Sr. Don J. E. Lefevre, 
Secretary of the Panama Legation, Sr. Don Abel Pardo, consul general 
of Argentina, and Sr. Manuel Jacintho Ferreira da Cunha, consul gen- 
eral of Brazil, the latter two coming specially from New York, and 
the consular representatives in Mobile of the other Latin American 
countries. 

Much credit is due to Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, president of 
the Southern Commercial Congress, and Managing Director Clarence 
J. Owens for the success of this conference. 

Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, represented the 
Cabinet and delivered an address which attracted much attention. 
Other notable features of the programme included speeches by Hon. 
Emmet O’Neal, Lieut. Col. William L. Sibert, Prof. Emory R. John- 
son, Hon. A. H. Baldwin, Col. Harvie Jordan, Hon. John H. Bank- 
head, Hon. W. D. Boyce, Hon. Joseph E. Ransdell, Albert G. Bryant, 
Hon. W. W. Finley, Hon. Henry D. Clayton, Glenn Levin Swiggett, 
Hon. Martin Behrman, Bruce Kennedy, Adolph Boldt, and Claude N. 
Bennett. 
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The hospitality dispensed by Mobile on this occasion was appre- 
ciated by everybody present at the conference, and the local com- 
mittee deserve special credit for the arrangements which they made 
for the entertainment of their guests. 

Following is the President’s address: 


Your Excertency, Mr. CHarrMAn: It is with unaffected pleasure that I find my- 
self here to-day. I once before had the pleasure, in another southern city, of address- 
ing the Southern Commercial Congress. I then spoke of what the future seemed to 
hold in store for this region which so many of us love and toward the future of which 
we all look forward with so much confidence and hope. But another theme directed 
me here this time. I do not need to speak of the South. She has, perhaps, acquired 
the gift of speaking for herself. I come because I want to speak of our present and 
prospective relations with our neighbors to the south. JI deemed it a public duty, as 
well as a personal pleasure, to be here to express for myself and for the Government I 
represent the welcome we all feel to those who represent the Latin American states. 

The future, ladies and gentlemen, is going to be very different for this hemisphere 
from the past. These states lying to the south of us, which have always been our 
neighbors, will now be drawn closer to us by innumerable ties, and, I hope, chief of 
all, by the tie of a common understanding of each other. Interest does not tie nations 
together. It sometimes separates them; but sympathy and understanding do unite 
them, and I believe that by the new route that is just about to be opened, while we 
physically cut two continents asunder, we spiritually unite them. It is a spiritual 
union which we seek. 

I wonder if you realize, I wonder if your imaginations have been filled with the 
significance of the tides of commerce. Your governor alluded in very fit and striking 
terms to the voyage of Columbus, but Columbus took his voyage under compulsion 
of circumstances. Constantinople had been captured by the Turks, and all the routes 
of trade with the East had been suddenly closed. If there was not a way across the 
Atlantic to open those routes again, they were closed forever, and Columbus set out, 
not to discover America, for he did not know that it existed, but to discover the eastern 
shores of Asia. He set sail for Cathay and stumbled upon America. With that change 
jn the outlook of the world, what happened? England, that had been at the back of 
Europe with an unknown sea behind her, found that all things had turned as if 
upon a pivot, and she was at the front of Europe;and since then all the tides of energy 
and enterprise that have issued out of Europe have seemed to be turned westward 
across the Atlantic. But you will notice that they have turned westward chiefly 
north of the Equator, and that it is thenorthern half of the globe that has seemed to be 
filled with the media of intercourse and of sympathy and of common understanding. 

Do you not see now what is about to happen? These great tides which have been 
running along parallels of latitude will now swing southward athwart parallels of 
latitude, and that opening gate at the Isthmus of Panama will open the world to a 
commerce that she has not known before, a commerce of intelligence, of thought, and 
sympathy between North and South. The Latin American States, which to their 
disadvantage have been off the main lines, will now be on the main lines. I feel 
that these gentlemen honoring us with their presence to-day will presently find that 
some part, at any rate, of the center of gravity of the world has shifted. Do you 
realize that New York, for example, will be nearer the western coast of South America 
than she is now to the eastern coast of South America? Do you realize that a line 
drawn northward, parallel with the greater part of the western coast of South America, 
will run only about 150 miles west of New York? The great bulk of South America, 
if you will look at your globes (not at your Mercator’s projection), lies eastward of the 
continent of North America. You will realize this when you realize that the canal 
will run southeast, not southwest, and that when you get into the Pacific, you will be 
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further east than you were when you left the Gulf of Mexico. These things are signifi- 
cant, therefore, of this, that we are closing one chapter in the history of the world and 
are opening another, of great, unimaginable significance. 

There is one peculiarity about the history of the Latin American States which I am 
sure they are keenly aware’of. You hear of ‘‘concessions” to foreign capitalists in 
Latin America. You do not hear of concessions to foreign capitalists in the United 
States. They are not granted concessions. They are invited to make investments. 
The work is ours, though they are welcome to invest in it. We do not ask them to 
supply the capital and do the work. Itis an invitation, not a privilege; and States 
that are obliged, because their territory does not lie within the main field of modern 
enterprise and action, to grant concessions are in this condition, that foreign interests 
are apt to dominate their domestic affairs: a condition of affairs always dangerous and 
apt to become intolerable. What these States are going to see, therefore, is an eman- 
cipation from the subordination, which has been inevitable, to foreign enterprise and 
an assertion of the splendid character which, in spite of these difficulties, they have 
again and again been able to demonstrate. The dignity, the courage, the self-posses- 
sion, the self-respect of the Latin American States, their achievements in the face of 
all these adverse circumstances, deserve nothing but the admiration and applause 
of the world. They have had harder bargains driven with them in the matter of loans 
than any other peoples in the world. Interest has been exacted of them that was 
not exacted of anybody else, because the risk was said to be greater; and then securi- - 
ties were taken that destroyed the risk—an admirable arrangement for those who were 
forcing the terms. I rejoice in nothing so much as in the prospect that they will now 
be emancipated from these conditions, and we ought to be the first to take part in 
assisting in that emancipation. I think some of these gentlemen have already had 
occasion to bear witness that the Department of State in recent months has tried to 
serve them in that wise. In the future they will draw closer and closer to us because 
of circumstances of which I wish to speak with moderation and, I hope, without 
indiscretion. 

We must prove ourselves their friends and champions, upon terms of equality and 
honor. You can not be friends upon any other terms than upon the terms of equality. 
You can not be friends at all except upon the terms of honor. We must show oursevles 
friends by comprehending their interest, whether it squares with our own interest or 
not. It is a very perilous thing to determine the foreign policy of a nation in the 
terms of material interest. It not only is unfair to those with whom you are dealing, 
but it is degrading as regards your own actions. 

Comprehension must be the soil in which shall grow all the fruits of friendship, and 
there is a reason and a compulsion lying behind all this which is dearer than anything 
else to the thoughtful men of America. I mean the development of constitutional 
liberty in the world. Human rights, national integrity, and opportunity as against 
material interests—that, ladies and gentlemen, is the issue which we now have to face. 
I want to take this occasion to say that the United States will never again seek one 
additional foot of territory by conquest. She will devote herself to showing that she 
knows how to make honorable and fruitful use of the territory she has, and she must 
regard it as one of the duties of friendship to see that from no quarter are material 
interests made superior to human liberty and national opportunity. I say this, not 
with a single thought that anyone will gainsay it, but merely to fix in our consciousness 
what our real relationship with the rest of America is. It is the relationship of a 
family of mankind devoted to the development of true constitutional liberty. We 
know that that is the soil out of which the best enterprise springs. We know that 
this is a cause which we are making in common with our neighbors because we have 
had to make it for ourselves. 

Reference has been made here to-day to some of the national problems which con- 
front usasa nation. What is at the heart of all our national problems? It is that we 
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have seen the hand of material interest sometimes about to close upon our dearest 
rights and possessions. We have seen material interests threaten constitutional free- 
dom in the United States. Therefore, we will now know how to sympathize with 
those in the rest of America who have to contend with such powers not only within 
their borders but from outside their borders also. 

I know what the response of the thought and heart of America will be to the pro- 
gramme I have outlined, because America was created to realize a programme like 
that. This is not America because it is rich. This is not America because it has 
set up for a great population great opportunities of material prosperity. America is 
a name which sounds in the ears of men everywhere as a synonym with individual 
opportunity because a synonym of individual liberty. I would rather belong to a 

poor nation that was free than to a rich nation that had ceased to be in love with 
liberty. But we shall not be poor if we love liberty, because the nation that loves 
liberty truly sets every man free to do his best and be his best, and that means the 
release of all the splendid energies of a great people who think for themselves. A 
nation of employees can not be free any more than a nation of employers can be. 

In emphasizing the points which must unite us in sympathy and in spiritual interest 
with the Latin American peopies we are only emphasizing the points of our own 
life, and we should prove ours untrue to our own traditions if we proved our- 
selves untrue friends to ian.” think, therefore, gentlemen, that the ques- 

pons of ay are ed st icy and diplomacy. They are shot through 
owe... of lifes “W turn from the principle that morality and 
not expediency is the thing that n¥agvguide us and that we will never condone iniquity 
because it is most convenient to do so. It seems to me that this is a day of infinite 
hope, of confidence in a future greater than the past has been; for I am fain to believe 
that, in spite of all the things that we wish to correct, the nineteenth century that 
now lies behind us has brought us a long stage toward the time when, slowly ascend- 
ing the tedious climb that leads to the final uplands, we shall get our ultimate view 
of the duties of mankind. We have breasted a considerable part of that climb and 
shall presently—it may be in a generation or two—come out upon those great heights 
where there shines unobstructed the light of the justice of God. 
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Colombia has been called upon to mourn the death of one of her 
leading citizens in the person of Dr. CLiwaco CaLprron, whose demise 
occurred in Bogota on July 19 last. Dr. Calderon was a notable 
figure in national affairs, having held many positions of public trust. 


As “designado”’ he exer- 
cised the functions of Presi- 
dent for a brief period in 
1883, and was a member of 
the cabinet several times. 
He also served his country 
2 numerous consular and: 

plomatic positions. He 
was a member of the Co- 
lombian delegation to the 
First International Ameri- 
can Conference which as- 
sembled in Washington in 
1890, where he rendered 
valuable service. In politi- 
cal as well as in educational 
matters he was ever striving 
for reforms and improve- 
ments that would benefit 
his country and its citizens, 
while socially he was very 
popular and numbered as 
friends the best and most 
cultured people of the capi- 
tal, who delighted to listen 
to his discussions of the theories and practical application.of reforms 
that promised much to the whole Republic. 

Dr. Calderon was married early in life to a daughter of the eminent 
Colombian, Dr. Santiago Perez, and the home of the couple was a 
most popular meeting place for young and old. The death of the 
head of this most hospitable home will be severely felt, not only by 
the widow, sorely bereft of her lifelong companion, but by a wide 
circle of friends and admirers all over the country. 
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| DR. CLIMACO CALDERON. 
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Witi1am Rurus Fincu.—In the recent death of the subject of this 
sketch the State of Wisconsin has been called upon to mourn the loss 
of a most distinguished citizen and the country at large a writer 
whose articles on timely topics have been widely read and appre- 
ciated. For many years he was engaged in journalism and in this 
capacity he wielded a potent influence in molding public opinion; 
at times inclined to be caustic and ever ready to engage in con- 
troversies that had for their end the welfare of the public and the 
upbuilding of his State and 
community, he held an 
enviable reputation. 

Although Mr. Finch ex- 
erted much interest in pub- 
lic and political affairs he 
never sought office and 
steadfastly declined ap- 
pointment until 1897, when *| 
he accepted the post as 
United States minister to 
Uruguay and Paraguay. 
He returned from the 
South American diplo- 
matic mission about eight 
years ago, after having 
served his country faith- 
fully and energetically and 
to the entire satisfaction of 
the nation which sent him 
and the nations to which 
he was accredited. Since 


returning to his native 
country Mr. Finch has lived | NWADUILILA AT TRIOHRTUNS EIEN(CdE |. | 
quietly in the city of La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, devoting his time to journalistic interests, and 
as a pastime, to his fine horses, of which he was extremely fond. 
The death of Mr. Finch came very suddenly and his many friends 
and neighbors were greatly shocked at the news of his demise, as a 
few days previously he appeared to be in good health and spirits. 
He was born in Wisconsin in 1847, and from early youth was asso- 
ciated with newspapers, having risen from the lowest to the highest 
positions in the profession by his own energy and perseverance. 









Sr. Don Juan MANUEL Ortiz DE Rozas.—Within a comparatively 
short period the Province of Buenos Aires in particular and Argentina at 
large have been called upon to mourn the loss of three governors. The 
first was the death of Gen. Arias, then followed that of Col. de la Serna, 
and quite recently the subject of this sketch has been laid to rest. 
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Gov. Ortiz de Rozas had not been well for several days, but the 
sad announcement of his death was quite unexpected and therefore 
a great shock to his friends as well as to the officials of the State and 
the nation. He died in La Plata and was buried with military hon- 
ors in the city of Buenos Aires, where sleep so many of the country’s 
illustrious dead. 

Sr. Ortiz de Rozas was born in Buenos Aires in 1839, and was a 
descendant of a famous Spanish family which emigrated to South 
America in the early days of colonization. When 11 years old young 
Manuel went with his 
grandfather to England 
and France, but on account 
of the poverty of his par- 
ents, who were living in 
Argentina, the young man 
returned and began a busi- 
ness career in Buenos Aires. 
In 1865, upon the declara- 
tion of war with Paraguay, 
he joined the Argentine 
army, and after distinguish- 
ing himself in several bat- 
tles was promoted to a 
captaincy. Later he was 
elected a deputy from 
Moron, and from that time 
onward his labors in the 
halls of legislation and in 
the cause of popular educa- 
tion were especially active 
and profitable to his coun- 
try. In 1886 he resigned 
the directorship of the pub- 
lic schools, having durmg 
his administration established 240 new schools as well as being instru- 
mental in getting many students into institutions of learning. 

In 1891 he was appointed minister of finance and public works, a 
high office which he administered with his accustomed zeal and 
ability. He became governor of the Province of Buenos Aires in 
July last, but his untimely death has removed him from the scenes 
of his work and reforms, which doubtless would have been profitable 
to his country. in various ways. 





SR. DON JUAN MANUEL ORTIZ DE ROZAS. 





Dr. Juan J. ULtoa.—The death of the subject of this sketch at San 
Jose, Costa Rica, several months ago, cast a gloom not only throughout 
Costa Rica but in all sections of Central America, where his profes- 
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sional services were well known and appreciated. Dr. Ulloa’s work in 
the field of tropical medicine did much for the upbuilding of his coun- 
try, and to his efforts for improving living conditions Costa Rica owes 
- him adebt of lasting gratitude. In foreign countries Dr. Ulloa has also 
performed meritorious services, having been sent by his Government 
on numerous}missions of importance. He was vice president and 
secretary of the first Pan American Medical Congress, which met in 
Washington several years ago, and was also the permanent secretary 
of the International Sani- 
tary Conferences which 
convened in Washington, 
Habana, Mexico City, and 
San Jose, respectively; 
and in all of these positions 
Dr. Ulloa made a fine repu- 
tation for his deep learning 
and executive ability. He 
occupied the position of 
consul general of Costa 
Rica in New York for a 
number of years, and was 
well known in the United 
States, where his addresses 
at various gatherings were 
highly instructive. He 
was a member of medical 
societies in New York, 
Chicago, Lima, and other 
cities. 

Dr. Ulloa was borninSan 
Jose and was descended 
from a well-known family. 


He was educated in his 
native city and later pur- | sak ge ea | 
sued a professional course 
in the University of New York, from which he received the degree of 
doctor of medicine. After graduation he returned to Costa Rica 
and gradually rose to eminence in the profession, as well as being a 


leader in numerous commercial undertakings. 





Sr. Don Nicoras Remon.—It is with the deepest regret that the 
Montuiy BULLETIN is called upon to record the death of the able 
young man whose name stands at the head of this sketch, which 
occurred in Washington on October 11. Young Remon was attached 
to the legation of Panama, and his services were most highly appre- 
ciated by Minister Morales, as well as by his home Government. His 
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pleasing personality had won him many friends in diplomatic and social 
circles, and his untimely death will be mourned by his Washington 
friends as wellas by his many friends and admirers in Panama, who pre- 
dicted for him a high post in the diplomatic service of his native country. — 

Funeral services were held at St. Matthew’s Church, tn Washington, 
on October 14, and were attended by leading officials of the Govern- 
ment, members of the diplomatic corps, and friends of the family. 
The remains were taken to New York and from that city conveyed 
to Panama aboard the steamship Zacapa. 


The many former students of Prof. HEnr1 Marion, who are now scat- 
tered all over the world, will be pained to hear of the death of this dis- 
tinguished scholar, which 
occurred recently at Culver, 
Indiana, where he had been 
temporarily associated with 
summer educational work. 

For 20 years or more Prof. 
Marion was associated with 
the department of languages 
of the United States Naval 
Academy, and many naval 
officers owe their knowledge 
of foreign tongues to the 
painstaking efforts of this 
ablelinguist. Hewas known 
as a courteous gentleman 
and a most enthusiastic 
scholar, whose association 
with young men left many 
pleasant and lifelong memo- 
ries. 

Besides classroom work, 
which was long and labori- 
ous, Prof. Marion found time 
to gratify his literary tastes 
and inclnation to some 
degree at least. He wrote 
‘The Last Cruise of John Paul Jones;” ‘‘La Lengua Castellana,” 
‘‘Le Verbe,” the latter two being for classroom work. He delivered 
many lectures in different American cities, and at Chatauquas he 
always had appreciative audiences. The United States Government 
sent him to France to assist in bringing to America the body of John 
Paul Jones, and about a year ago the French Government decorated 
him with the Palmes Académiques, a most deserving honor and a 
tribute to energetic and faithful labor. 
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| SR. DON NICOLAS REMON. 








The visit of the ex-president of Peru, Sr. Don Aueusto B. Leura, 
to the United States has been the occasion for renewed interest 1n the 
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commercial’and industrial progress of that Republic by the business 
men in several American cities. At New York Sr. Leguia was a guest 
of leading commercial organizations, and at a banquet given by the 
National Exporters’ Association the ex-president told what a leading 
part his country is destined to play in supplying certain commodities 
to the United States after the opening of the Panama Canal. 

In Washington, Sr. Leguia was the recipient of many courtesies. 
He called upon the various officials of the Government and upon 
President Wilson, with whom he chatted for some time. At the Pan 
American Union the ex-president was much interested in the new 
building of the institution, which he}had not seen before, and the 
relief map of Latin America, on which are traced the railways of the 
several countries, brought forth words 
of praise for the detail with which the 
work had been performed. 

Sr. Leguia returned to New York, where 
he expects to remain for an indefinite 
time, and he may possibly decide to make 
the American metropolis his home for sev- 
eral years. He is largely interested in the 
production of sugar and cotton in Peru 
and his plantations are models of up-to- 
date methods and scientific management. 

Speaking of increased commercial rela- 
tions between Peru and the United States 
after the completion of the Panama Canal, 
Sr. Leguia told newspaper men that beef 
from the Peruvian plains is likely to gp pon aueusro B.LEGULA, 
come to North America in large quantities Ex President of Peru, recently visit- 
and which may be retailed at a cheaper setae meee ey 
rate than is now demanded for domestic beef. Another pomt he 
sought to impress is the need in Peru for American banks which would 
afford better facilities for interchanging our respective commodities. 





Among the several former presidents of nations who have recently 
visited Washington was Dr. Cartos ANToNIO MENDozA, of Panama. 
Dr. Mendoza was a guest at the legation of Panama, and during his 
sojourn in the Capital City was the recipient of many courtesies. 

Several years ago, it will be recalled, Dr. Mendoza was sent on a 
special mission from his country to Colombia. This service was unoffi- 
cial in character, but it paved the way for a better understanding 
between the two nations. 

While in the United States the ex-president will spend some time 
in New York, where the Latin American colony is extremely large 
and where many social functions are spreading the ties of friendship, 
not only among the Latin Americans, but also introducing to this 
society many North Americans. 
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Sr. Don Luts Perez Verp1A.—On June 24 last the subject of this 
sketch presented his credentials to the President of Guatemala as min- 
ister from Mexico. Sr. Verdia has 
long occupied a prominent position 
in the legal life of the Mexican cap- 
ital, and his appointment to the 
diplomatic service follows years of 
labor as a jurist, and as a member 
of various distinguished societies. 
At the Fourth Pan American Con- 
ference held at Buenos Aires he 
was one of his country’s delegates, 
and his long judicial traming was 
of great value to the various com- 
mittees of the conference, which 
were charged with the preparation 
of many important papers. 





SR. DON CARLOS ANTONIO MENDOZA, 


Ex President of Panama, who spent a number 
of days visiting in Washington. 

One of the most indefatigable 
workers in Europe for the interests 
of Bolivia is M. J. DE LEMOINE, 
the Bolivian consul general in 
Brussels, who was recently ap- 
pointed chargé d’affaires of Bolivia 
in that city. 

Mr. Lemoine spent a number of 
vears in the different South Ameri- 
can countries, and is well con- 
versant with prevailing conditions 
in all parts of the continent, and 
Bolivia is fortunate in making the 
appointment. He is a lawyer by "vy s=serdinery, St Guatemala 
profession, and has written much 
for the press, both in European countries and in South America. 
His addresses also have attracted wide attention and have been 
instrumental in giving the general public a much wider acquaintance 
with South America, and Bolivia in particular. His address at the 





SR. DON LUIS PEREZ VERDIA, 


~ 
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inauguration of the Bolivian pavilion at the Universal Exposition at 
Brussels was a most important paper, and will be read with interest 
bv Bolivians and by those 
interested in the welfare and 
development of that coun- 
try, which owing to the 
progress of railway building 
has been especially marked 
during the last few years. 
Mr. Lemoine has also written 
a book of poems which has 
been well received by the 
public. 








Sr. Enrique R. Mar- 
GARIT, a prominent business 
man of Habana, Cuba, was 
recently appointed consul 
general of Paraguay in Ha- 
bana. This is a selection 
that no doubt will reflect 
credit upon the Republic of ee = eer 
Paraguay and in many ways Bay aa a 

eran ate : a Chargé d’affaires of Bolivia at Brussels, Belgium. 

aid in developing the com- 

mercial relations between the two countries. Sr. Margarit is a most 
popular gentleman, and as manager of the firm of Enrique R. Margarit, 
S. en C., of the Cuban capital 
has built up a prosperous busi- 
ness. He is a member of the 
National Board of Health and 
Charities of Cuba; of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Industry, and 
Navigation; and of the Provin- 
cial Board of Agriculture, Indus- 
try, and Commerce, and takes 
an active interest in public mat- 
ters tending to develop and im- 
prove conditions in general. 








Sr. CaRLOS VaRAS, a widely 
known South American journal- 
ist and one of the editors of El 
SR. DON ENRIQUE R. MARGARIT. Mercurio, of Santiago, Chile, is 
now in the United States. This 
distinguished gentleman is in 
North America for the purpose of visiting the various commercial and 
industrial centers and of telling his countrymen through his paperof his 





Consul general of Paraguay at Habana, Cuba. 
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observations and impressions. After spending some time in New 
York he will begin his travels to other American cities, from which 
his letters will be dispatched from time to time to El Mercurio. 

This is a progressive movement on the part of one of the oldest 
newspapers of Chile, and it is believed the series of letters depicting 
matters in the United States will be productive of much good in 
drawing the peoples of the two countries to know each other better. 
El Mercurio has been published for 86 years and is owned by the vet- 
eran Chilean statesman and banker, Sr. Agustin Edwards, who at the 
present time is the Chilean 
minister to Great Britain. 
Sr. Varas has been associ- 
ated with the paper since 
1900, and under the nom de 
plume of “Montcalm” his 
writings have been widely 
read, not only in Chile but 
in many sections of the 
continent. 

Sr. Varas has been an ex- 
tensive traveler, and before 
coming to America he jour- 
neyed to theleading nations 
of Europe in quest of ma- 
terial that would be of in- 
terest to the readers of El 
Mercurio and that would 
give first-hand information 
as to the progress of Kuro- 
pean nations. That task 

SR. DON CARLOS VARAS, having been completed, Sr. 
Chilean journal wn la visting the United States iu the” Wanas bes tae 
work in the United States, a 
service in which great and lasting benefits may be derived by the peo- 
plesof our respective countries. Among the achievements of Sr. Varas 
in bringing about friendly relations between the Pan American coun- 
tries mention should be made of the enthusiastic demonstrations and 
the cordial greetings which the delegation of Peruvian workmen 
received during its visit to Chile, returning the courtesy of a similar 
visit to Lima of a number of Chilean workmen. Sr. Varas was 
prominently identified with the movement which resulted in these 
reciprocal visits and in these mutual expressions of confraternity. 
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T is with much pleasure that the Pan American Union learns 
of the proposed visit to the United States on special mission 
of Dr. Benito Villanueva, a distinguished member of the Argen- 
tine Senate, and one of the most prominent men of that country. 

Dr. Villanueva will officially render thanks to the United States 
Government for its participation in the centennial celebrations of 
the Argentine Republic in 1910, and will, at the same time, repay 
the visit which Hon. Elihu Root, as Secretary of State, made to 
that country during his memorable tour through South America. 
According to the announcement from Hon. John W. Garrett, the 
United States minister at Buenos Aires, Dr. Villanueva will leave 
South America during the latter part of November, accompanied 
by an appropriate staff. Maj. James A. Shipman, military attaché 
of the United States legation at Buenos Aires, will act as escort 
to the noted visitor during his entire trip. A most cordial reception 
will await Dr. Villanueva in this country, and plans are already 
under way for fitting entertainment for him and his party. It is 
probable that the Pan American Society of the United States will 
assist in entertaining the visitor during his stay in New York City. 


INFORMAL GATHERINGS OF THE GOVERNING BOARD. 


The informal weekly gatherings of the members of the governing 
board of the Pan American Union are proving enjoyable among the 
Latin American diplomats. The first of these meetings was held 
at the Pan American Union Building on Thursday, October 23, 
and it is planned to have them every week in order that the ambas- 
sadors and ministers from the Latin American countries may come 
into more frequent and intimate intercourse with each other, and on 
these occasions discuss informally and unofficially matters of com- 
mon interest to the countries represented. From the expressions 
of satisfaction which have been voiced as a result of the first few 
meetings, there is every reason to believe that the subsequent gath- 
erings will be looked forward to with much pleasure and anticipa- 
tion. Congratulations are due to the minister of Costa Rica, Sr. Don 
Joaquin Bernardo Calvo, with whom this splendid idea originated. 


DEPARTURE OF THE MINISTER OF SALVADOR. 


It is with regret that the Pan American Union bids farewell to 
Sr. Don Federico Mejia, who for more than six years has been the 
diplomatic representative.of the Republic of Salvador at Washington. 
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As a member of the governing board Minister Mejia always displayed 
a keen interest in the work of the Union and took advantage of every 
opportunity to promote its welfare. Sr. Mejia has now retired to 
private life, and the Butietin takes this occasion to wish him on 
behalf of ae many friends he has made during his long residence ie 
the capital continued health and happiness. 


THE NEW MINISTER FROM SALVADOR. 


Sr. Dr. Francisco Duefias, the newly accredited envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary of the Republic of Salvador to the 
United States, is a diplomat of high wtellectual attainments and 
social qualities. He is a member of a distinguished family, his 
father having been President of that country. Dr. Duefias spent 
his early youth studying in the colleges of Europe and the United 
States. Choosing law as his vocation, he commenced practice in 
his native country, and before many years had won marked dis- 
tinction at the bar. He has also held a number of important official 
positions, and his broad experience in public affairs makes him emi- 
nently fitted for the high post with which his Government has 
honored him. For a number of years Dr. Duefias and his family 
have resided in San Francisco, California, where they were promi- 
nently identified with official and social life. : 


NEW UNITED STATES MINISTERS TO LATIN AMERICA. 


The Director General and Assistant Director of the Pan American 
Union take advantage of this opportunity to extend their felicita- 
tions to Hon. Preston B. McGoodwin, of Preston, Kentucky; to 
Hon. John Ewing, of New Orleans, Louisiana; and to Hon. William 
Hayne Leavell, of Carrollton, Mississippi, on their appointment to 
the position of envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
of the United States to Venezuela, to Honduras, and to Gautemala, 
respectively. The newly accredited diplomats are men of high 
stamp and wide experience in public affairs, each having enjoyed 
positions of trust and responsibility in his respective State. Mr. 
McGoodwin will find an interesting field for his diplomatic efforts 
in Venezuela, while Mr. Ewing and Dr. Leavell will find their posts 
in Central America no less attractive. In extending congratulations 
the BuLLerin expresses the hope that the ministers will continue 
the valued cooperation of their predecessors with the Pan American 
Union in the development of better understanding and closer rela- 
tions between the United States and the countries to which they 
have been designated. 
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HON. WILLIAM J. PRICE, 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Panama. 
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DINNER TO THE UNITED STATES MINISTER AT SANTO DOMINGO. 


The Pan American Union learns with satisfaction of the auspi- 
cious entrance into his duties of Hon. John M. Sullivan, the newly 
accredited minister of the United States to the Dominican Republic. 
At a dinner given in his honor by Receiver General Walker W. Vick 
on September 24, in the building of the receivership, Minister Sullivan 
made a favorable impression upon those present and aided greatly 
in promoting the good feeling which prevailed among the officials of 
the Dominican and United States Governments. The guests present 
included the United States minister; the receiver general; Capt. 
Louis McCoy Nulton of the Nashville; Lieut. Leigh Morrison Stewart, 
second commander of the ship; Dr. Wood, physician of the Nashville; 
J. H. Edwards, deputy receiver general; John L. Mann, director of 
public works; C. B. Curtiss, secretary of the legation and consul 
general of the United States at Santo Domingo; H. Balch, assistant 
director of public works; Frank R. Mitchell, director of the Banco 
Nacional de Santo Domingo; S. Michelena, banker, of that city; J. I. 
Chekley, manager of the branch of the Royal Bank of Canada; En- 
gineer Bancus, of the office of public works; Rafael Brache, repre- 
senting El Tiempo; and Arturo J. Pellerano Alfau, director of the 
Listin Diario. A part of the minister’s address which seemed to 
especially impress the guests, and which was quoted by the press, 
follows: ; 

We may differ in political systems, but if one and the other are upright, all will be 
well in this land so rich and splendid. The base on which to construct is this—the 
free and undisturbed sovereignty of the people. The life of the Republic is to be 
maintained with zeal by all its citizens. Such fundamentals are sufficiently pro- 
found and elevated to erect and raise to the skies the structure of your Government. 


When these premises are accepted it matters little that the citizens differ in political 
opinions. 


THE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO ECUADOR. 


Hon. Charles S. Hartman, minister to Ecuador, is a western gentle- 
man and has had long experience in public affairs, having been an 
attorney, a jurist, and a member of the National Congress. Mr. 
Hartman was born in 1861 in Indiana, where he was educated, and 
upon attaining his majority removed to Montana, where he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1884. He began practice at Bozeman, and soon 
rose to prominence in the profession, being elected probate judge of 
Gallatin County, a position which brought him before the people and 
paved the way for his later nomination for the Legislature of Montana. 
In 1893 Mr. Hartman was elected to the Congress of the United 
States, remaining a member of the national body until 1899, when 
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he resumed the practice of law at Bozeman, Montana. As a Con- 
gressman he was known as a hard worker and student of national 
affairs, and in his new capacity he brings to the post a long training 
that will be useful in handling diplomatic matters of his country. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


Since the last issue of the BULLETIN was prepared further advices 
have been received by the Director General concerning the tour 
which ex-President Theodore Roosevelt is making through South 
America. Leaving Rio de Janeiro, Mr. Roosevelt visited several 
other States in Brazil, and then proceeded to Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires. Everywhere the Colonel was accorded a cordial and enthu- 
silastic welcome, and his addresses have been listened to with inter- 
est and appreciation. Enjoyable receptions and dinners have been 
given in his honor by high officials of State and nation, and every 
attention is being shown the visitor. From Buenos Aires Mr. 
Roosevelt will visit La Plata, Rosario, Cordoba Tucuman, and 
Mendoza, in Argentina. He then will cross the Andes and reach 
Chile the latter part of November. The Colonel and his party will 
spend some time hunting in the Andes and Nuequen Territory. 


ROBERT BACON IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


Equally gratifying are the reports which continue to come to the 
Director General of the impression which Hon. Robert Bacon, 
formerly United States Secretary of State and ambassador to Paris, 
is making on his lecture trip through the capitals of South America 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Mr. Bacon has been everywhere received with ‘marked 
respect and courtesy, and his lectures in behalf of universal peace 
and stronger relations between the American continents are being 
favorably recerved and commented upon. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE IN BUENOS AIRES. 


The Chicago Association of Commerce is to be congratulated upon 
the practical method it has adopted to make known its resources as 
an industrial and manufacturing center desirous_of extending its 
markets in Argentina and South America. Through the efforts of 
its foreign trade committee, acting in cooperation with the South 
American representative, Frank C. Enright, the association has 
opened a Chicago sample room in Buenos Aires, 732 Belgrano. The 
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HON. PRESTON B. McGOODWIN, 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to Venezuela. 
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inauguration of this exhibition room was marked by the presence 
of United States Minister Garrett and about 300 merchants of all 
nationalities doing business in this great city of South America. 
Such an attendance reflects the interest of the representative busi- 
ness men of Buenos Aires in the first effort of a single organization 
of any foreign city to maintain an industrial display in Argentina 
or any other Republic of South America. In this connection the 
Pan American Union would point out another great service which 
this display room can render in the development of trade relations 
with the southern continent. It is the opportunity hereby afforded 
to Chicago manufacturers to buy the many raw products necessary 
for manufacturing purposes which Argentina and the other South 
American countries so abundantly possess and produce. In this 
way a reciprocal trade can be built up to the mutual benefit and 
advantage of all. 


THE NEW MINISTER FROM HAITI. 


The minister from Haiti, M. Ulrick Duvivier, comes to his new 
post at Washington well equipped for the responsible duties 
attached to the position of envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary to the United States. M. Duvivier was for a number of 
years chargé d’affaires of Haiti at Habana, and his elevation to the 
rank of minister is a tribute to his diplomatic services at the former 
post. The new minister is a lawyer, in which profession he has 
gained distinction. Born at Cape Haitien in 1868, he received his 
early education at the Seminary College of Port au Prince, and after- 
wards studied law. Practicing at the bar, he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Association of Lawyers of Jeremie, and later was professor of 
political economy and administrative law in the lawjschool of that city. 
M. Duvivier has been a Representative in Congress and has contrib- 
uted a number of notable articles to newspapers and periodicals. 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF COLOMBIAN STUDENTS. 


An interesting gathering of students is to take place at Quito, the 
capital of Ecuador, December 9 to 17, 1913, when the Third Inter- 
national Congress of Colombian Students holds its sessions. Unlike 
the League of American Students (Liga de Estudiantes Americanos), 
which embraces in its membership students from all of the South 
American Republics, this congress is limited by historic ties to the 
Republics of Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador, the three nations 
that formerly constituted the Grand Colombia. To perpetuate the 
memory of this traditional bond, the college and university students 
from these countries have been assembling in special congress during 
the last few years, and thus have maintained and strengthened cor- 
dial relations of friendship and solidarity. The first of these con- 
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gresses was held at Bogota, Colombia, 1910; the second in the follow- 
ing year at Caracas, Venezuela; and the third will meet at Quito. 
Sr. Don Luis N. Dillon, minister of public instruction of the Republic 
of Ecuador, has issued a special invitation to the minister of foreign 
relations of each of the other two Governments to send student dele- 
gates to Ecuador. It is expected that many prominent officials will 
participate in the deliberations of the congress and assist in enter- 
taining the delegates. The organization committee in charge of the 
third congress consists of B. Quevedo, president, and Augusto Egas, 
secretary. 


CONFERENCE ON LATIN AMERICA AT CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


The Pan American Union has just received a tentative programme 
of the conference on Latin America which will be held under the 
auspices of Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts, November 
18 to 21, and from the array of notable speakers listed the sessions 
give promise of being illuminating and instructive. Nearly every 
phase of Pan American relations is to be discussed, by eminent 
authorities, including political, economic, social, and commercial 
questions. Several of the Latin American ministers, and the Assist- 
ant Director of the Pan American Union, Francisco J. Yanes, will 
deliver addresses at the conference. It is also probable that the 
Director General will speak before the congress. 


THE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO HONDURAS. 


Hon. John Ewing, the new minister from the United States to 
Honduras, is a native of Mobile, Alabama, and was born in 1857. 
Like many of the older public men, he studied law in the office of 
leading attorneys, and was thus brought closely in touch with legal 
and political affairs very early in life. When quite a young man 
he hung out his shingle and soon had clients of his own, and from 
that time onward his practice has been large and prosperous. He 
has held many positions of trust in Alabama, and for a number of 
years was deputy collector of customs for the port of Mobile. Since 
1909 Mr. Ewing has been connected with journalism, and as a resi- 
dent of New Orleans and a writer on the Daily States, one of the 
leading newspapers of that city, he has become widely known and 
greatly appreciated by the public. Having lived in the South all 
of his life, and having been brought into business and social contact 
with the peoples of Central America through direct steamship 
connections, the new minister will not be a stranger to life and 
environments with which he will be surrounded at Tegucigalpa, and 
his friends predict for him a most successful and useful career in the 
Diplomatic Service. 
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PAN AMERICAN SOCIETY OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


The information has recently been received by the Director General 
from Mr. William Fisher, of San Francisco, that there has been or- 
ganized in that city a Pan American society of the Pacific coast. 
Although no details in regard to its officers and its membership are 
yet known to this office, it is gratifying to note this growth of interest 
on the Pacific coast in closer relations with the Latin American Re- 
publics. This society has started with an organization committee 
of 15 members, and it is proposed to follow, in its administration, 
the general principles and rules of the Pan American Society of the 
United States, which has its headquarters in New York City. This 
latter society, which was started two years ago through the efforts 
of the Director General, assisted by many of the leading men of New 
York City, has become such a powerful organization that it is a 
pleasure to see an allied society of the same character started upon 
the western shores of the United States, where it has a great field of 
opportunity. 


IMPORTANCE OF PORT OF BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


A striking evidence of the new interest which the ports of the 
United States are taking in Latin American trade opportunities is 
found in a letter just received from James H. Preston, mayor of 
Baltimore. In discussing his desire to get ito closer touch with 
the larger commercial interests of South America, he points out the 
advantages of Baltimore as a port, enumerating them as follows: 


1. A freight differential between Baltimore and the manufacturing and shipping 
centers of our country. 

2. An entire absencejof port charges as against $1 a ton in New York and propor- 
tionate amounts in other cities of the Atlantic seaboard. 

3. The nearest big port to the Panama Canal with the exception of New Orleans. 

4. Due northerly direction from the Isthmus, and a saving of 48 hours steam over 
New York. 

5. Ample space in our,port and ample water in our harbor. Great municipal docks 
already built and now under construction, free from the control of railroads or other 
corporations. 

6. Three great trans-Atlantic trunk lines having their terminals at deep water at 
Baltimore; and the fact that lighterage of freight is not necessary, but may be loaded 
directly from the railroads to the steamships. 


The Pan American Union congratulates Mayor Preston and Bal- 
timore on their energy and interest in this respect, and hopes they 
will be successful in building up intimate trade with the southern 
countries. 
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SR. DR. CARLOS A. MEZA, 


Secretary of the legation of Salvador at Washington, D. C. 
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PROF. TOZZER AT THE INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF AMERICAN 
ARCHAOLOGY. 


The International School of American Archeology and Ethnology 
in Mexico was founded in 1910 by the Governments of Prussia and 
Mexico, in conjunction with Columbia, Harvard, and Pennsylvania 
Universities, in the United States, under the initiative of Columbia. 
The Russian Government and the Bavarian Government took part 
in the school in the second year, and in the third year Austria and the 
city of Leipzig became identified with it. The objects collected by 
the International School of American Archeology and Ethnology 
are placed first at the disposal of the National Museum of Mexico, 
but objects not required for their exhibition become thereafter the 
propertyfof the school itself. A large amount of research is begun 
and continued by this school, and it is doing work which contributes 
ereatly to the knowledge of historic and prehistoric conditions in 
Mexico. The first director of the school was Prof. Edward Seler, 
of Berlin; the second, Prof. Franz Boas, of Columbia University, 
New York; the third, Prof. Jorge Engerrand, of Mexico; and the 
fourth, Prof. A. M. Tozzer, of Harvard University. Its activities for 
the forthcoming year will be directed toward stratigraphical work 
in Mexico,'but special attention will be given to the study of folklore, 
and in particular to the Nashua dialects. The Pan American Union 
wishes to congratulate Prof. Tozzer, and Harvard University as well, 
for the recognition to the scholarship of the United States which this 
choice implies. His work will be followed with decided interest by 
all students of archeology of that Republic. 


THE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO PANAMA. 


The recently appointed United States minister to Panama, con- 
firmed by the United States Senate on August 20, 1913, is a native 
of Kentucky, the State which has contributed so many notable names 
to the list of statesmen, orators, and publicists of the country. Mr. 
Price was born at Lancaster in 1873 and subsequently removed to 
Danville, his present home. He was educated at Center College, 
graduating with highest honors in 1892, with the degree of A. B. 
In 1895 he was awarded the degrees of A. M. and LL. B. from the 
same institution and immediately began une practice of law. From 
1901 to 1909 he served as prosecuting attorney for Boyle County. 
In 1906 he became a leading candidate for Congress, but owing to 
sudden ill health was compelled to retire from the race. For seven 
years Mr. Price served as a member of the faculty of the College of 
Law of the Central University of Kentucky, meanwhile enjoying a 
large and lucrative practice in the courts of his native State. He 
is also a member of the bar of the Supreme Court of the United 
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States. His legal and literary attainments as well as his courtly and 
dignified demeanor are qualifications which will enhance his useful- 
ness to his country in the field of diplomacy, and THe BULLETIN 
desires to extend congratulations not only to Minister Price but to 
the State Department as well, upon its selection of so able a repre- 
sentative at the important post of Panama. 


TENTH NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS. 


The preliminary announcement of the Tenth Annual Convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress of the United States of 
America, which will be held in Washington, D. C., December, 3, 4, 
and 5, 1913, bears every evidence that this gathering will be the most 
important one yet held in the history of that organization. A 
splendid list of speakers are on the program, including President 
Wilson, who will make the opening address, Sr. Domicio da Gama, 
Ambassador from Brazil, Hon. Lindley M. Garrison, the Secretary 
of War, and a number of prominent Senators, Congressmen, and 
others. Director General Barrett has accepted the invitation of the 
congress to deliver an illustrated lecture on what the Latin American 
Republics are doing in the way of improving their rivers and harbors. 
The object of the congress is to stimulate a proper interest in the 
necessity for improving the waterways and harbors in order that 
the natural resources of this country might be developed to their 
highest degree. The committee in charge of the congress are Hon. 
Joseph E. Ransdell, president, and S. A. Thompson, secretary and 
treasurer, with permanent headquarters at 824 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C. Their efforts to have a representative attend- 
ance from all over the United States are meeting with a response 
both gratifying and encouraging to the important movement involved, 


GROWTH OF LATIN AMERICAN CONSUMING POWER. 


Statistics just published by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce for the calendar year 1913 indicate exports from the 
United States to the countries of South and Central America amount- 
ing to $335,000,000, against $123,000,000 in 1903, and $87,000,000 
in 1893. While the BULLETIN is always pleased to call attention to 
the continually increasing trade figures between the United States 
and Latin America, it also wishes to point out another conclusion to 
be deduced from these statistics which is frequently overlooked or 
lost sight of. This growth of 183 per cent in the exports to the 
Latin American countries not only indicates a trade increase, but 
what is more significant, it reveals a remarkable increase in the 
consuming power of those countries. Increased consumption on the 
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part of a nation is unmistakable evidence of a healthy development, 
and such continued prosperity is bringing that section of the world 
into the forefront of important world powers. 


THE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO PERU. 


In the selection of the Hon. Benton McMillin, of Tennessee, as the 
diplomatic representative of the United States in Peru, a gentleman 
of great distinction was chosen, one who has filled many high posi- 
tions in his country and who goes to his new field thoroughly equipped. 
Mr. MeMillin was born in Monroe County, Kentucky, in 1845, and re- 
ceived an academic education in the schools of his native county. 
Later he read law in private offices, and after being admitted to 
practice opened an office in Celina, Tennessee, in 1871. His practice 
erew rapidly, as did also his popularity as a man, and in 1874 he was 
elected to the United States Congress, from which he returned to pri- 
vate practice a few years later and soon thereafter was appointed a 
circuit judge of a Tennessee district. In 1879 he was returned to 
Congress, and from that time for 20 years Mr. McMillin occupied a 
conspicuous position as a national legislator, taking a leading part in 
many measures that had an intimate bearing on the welfare and 
progress of the country. In 1899 Mr. McMillin resigned his seat in 
Congress to accept the governorship of Tennessee, a position which 
he filled for two terms. During his incumbency the State advanced 
in many ways, and at the expiration of his second term he retired to 
private life. His retirement, however, was not of long duration, for 
he was constantly sought and consulted by those who held his coun- 
sel and advice on official matters in the highest favor. His appoint- 
ment to the diplomatic post of minister to Peru is a compliment not 
only to that country but to a taithful public servant whose career 
has been notable. 


A SCIENTIFIC WORK BY MR. KUNZ. 


In a communication from Mr. George F. Kunz, honorary curator 
of precious stones in the American Museum of Natural History, the 
Pan American Union learns with interest that this noted scientist is 
now engaged in the preparation of a volume on “‘Ivory and Elephants, 
Mastodons and Mammoths.” Asa feature of this work, which should 
prove of value to the scientific world, Mr. Kunz is anxious to devote 
special chapters to Latin America’s rich contribution to this branch 
of zoology, and has requested the aid of the BULLETIN in appealing 
to the museums and colleges of the countries of Central and South 
America for records, information, and data on these subjects. The 
Pan American Union will be very glad to transmit to Dr. Kunz all 
matter which may be submitted to it on this interesting investigation. 


PAN AMERICAN NOTES. WATAL 
BONES OF COLUMBUS AT PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


Much interest centers around the announcement that the Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic has decided to send the bones of 
Christopher Columbus, discoverer of America, to the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition at San Francisco, California, in 1915. The 
first suggestion for the sending of these historic remains to the expo- 
sition came from Assistant Secretary of State Hon. John E. Osborne 
and Hon. Walker W. Vick, receiver general of Dominican customs, 
upon their return from a visit to that country last summer. The 
exhibition of these precious remains in their old casements would be 
a notable addition to the collection of traditional and historic relics 
which will form a special feature of the exposition and which will be 
viewed by thousands of visitors from all parts of the world. 


THE ASSISTANT CHIEF OF THE DIVISION OF LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 


The new Assistant Chief of the Division of Latin American Affairs 
of the Department of State, Calvin M. Hitch, bas had a long and 
successful experience as secretary to various governors of his native 
State and as a member of the Georgia Legislature.- Mr. Hitch was 
born in 1869 at Morven, Georgia, and was educated in the public 
schools of his native county and later at Emory College, Oxford, 
Georgia. In 1891 he was admitted to the bar and shortly: thereafter 
became the prosecuting attorney for Brooks County, serving in that 
capacity for six years. A few years later he was elected to the 
legislature, which position he held for two years; in 1898 he was 
appointed secretary to Gov. Allen D. Chandler, of Georgia, and 
served four years. Mr. Hitch also spent several years as secretary 
to Gov. Terrell and Gov. Hoke Smith, respectively, and his Wash- 
ington experience was gained during three years’ service as secre- 
tary to Senator Bacon. Mr. Hitch’s long experience with public 
men and affairs of state has given him a wide outlook upon national 
interests and he brings to the Department of State a reputation for 
hard and painstaking work, which will doubtless be continued during 
his incumbency of his present office. His many friends in his home 
State as well as those in Washington are pleased at his new appoint- 
ment and predict still further honors for him. His present appoint- 
ment dates from July of the present year. 


STUDY OF LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


One of the gratifying signs of the growth of pan-Americanism is 
the increased instruction on Latin American history and economics 
in the leading colleges and universities of the United States. For 
the first time in the history of Harvard University special courses 
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are to be given on the history of Latin America. Prof. Roger Bige- 
low Merriman, for many years professor of modern European and 
Spanish history at Harvard, will conduct these courses. After 
giving 2 preliminary discourses on South American geography and 
ethnology, several lectures will follow on the discovery and con- 
quest; 10 lectures on the colonial system and institutions; 2 on 
colonial episodes, Jesuits in Paraguay, and Tupac Amaru’s rebellion; 
then 6 on the revolution. One each of the remaining discussions 
of the course will be devoted to the narrative history of different 
countries and 8 to present-day conditions. Princeton University is 
also contemplating establishing a similar course, while the work that 
has been done for several years at Yale, Columbia, University of 
Pennsylvania, and other representative institutions shows the popu- 
larity and awakened interest in these countries from a historic and 
educational standpoint. 


COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS VISIT PANAMA. 


The increasing number of trade excursions which representative 
commercial associations throughout the United States are organizing 
to Panama and the countries south of the Isthmus is most grati- 
fying to the executive officers of the Pan American Union, who 
have been unremitting in their efforts to stimulate interest in the 
Latin American countries and to develop a proper appreciation of 
the importance of this great waterway in its effect upon Pan Amer- 
ican trade relations. Following closely upon the remarkable tours 
to South America of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, to Panama 
and Central America of the Galveston business men, and also of 
the Mobile Chamber of Commerce, a number of other parties have 
been organized for similar visits of study and investigation. In an 
advice from Consul General Alban G. Snyder, at Panama City, ‘it 
is stated that an unusually large number of important commercial 
bodies either have already visited or will visit the Isthmus within the 
next few months. They plan to make the actual seeing of the canal 
secondary to the study of its possible effects upon the future trade 
relations with Latin America, and will look into present and future 
commercial prospects on the Isthmus. The following tours have 
been organized under the direction of the Travel Service Bureau, 
of Chicago, Ill.: Nashville Board of Trade, October 13; Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association, October 23; Mississippi Valley Medical 
Association, October 30; National Laundrymen’s Association, No- 
vember 13; Louisville Commercial Club, November 17; Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce, December 8; Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, 
January 26; St. Louis Business Men’s Club, March 8, while numerous 
other parties have been started from other points. 
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The Nitrate Fields of Chile, by Walter 8. Tower, in the Mining and 
Scientific Press, San Francisco, for September 27, is an abstracted 
article which first appeared in the Popular Science Monthly. It is 
well worth reading by those interested in the great progress being 
made in Chile’s chief source of revenue. 

Dr. Koch-Griinberg’s Explorations in the Northern Amazon Basin 
and the Guiana Highlands, in the Bulletin of the American Geo- 
eraphic Society, for September, is a short account of the explorations 
of this distinguished scientist. Further details of the expedition are 
now available and may be obtained from the University of Freiburg, 
Germany. 

La Fabrica de Papel de la Habana (Paper Manufactory of Habana), 
in the Boletin de Artes Graficas, Habana, for July and August, 
describes and illustrates the work now being done by this important 
Cuban enterprise. 

Peruvian Mummies is the title of a short article in the October issue 
of the Pan American Magazine, New Orleans, in which the writer says 
that the Peruvians of 2,000 years ago mummified their dead much 
after the fashion of the Egyptians. The extreme dryness of the 
climate and the presence of nitrates in the soil have had the effect of 
keeping the bodies in a remarkable state of preservation. 

Buenos Aires to Valparaiso from a Car Window, by Nevin O. Winter, 
in the October number of Travel, describes this interesting journey 
as it may be seen from a train. Numerous fine illustrations depict 
incidents of the trip, which may now be made in comfort, although 
two changes of cars are necessary on account of the difference in the 
gauges of the railroads. 

The Minerals of Bolivia forms the subject of several pages of inter- 
esting matter in the Engineering and Mining Journal, New York, of 
October 4. This story is a résumé of the geology of the mountain 
districts in which minerals occur. The present article is abstracted 
from the Boletin de la Sociedad Nacional de Minera, of Chile, for the 
months of March and April, 1913. 

Panama Water-Supply and Purification System, by Arthur T. 
Nabstedt, in the October 2 issue of the Engineering News, New York, 
is a timely article dealing with the necessity for pure water and for 
large storage facilities; and, finally, the evolution of purification 
works is described. 

A Thriving Brewery in Argentina, in the American Brewer, New 
York, for October, describes this large South American establishment, 
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in which more than 1,000 workmen are employed, who, together with 
their families, make up a large percentage of the population of 
Quilmes. The plant occupies 10 acres of ground, with up-to-date 
machinery and fine buildings. It is known as La Cerveceria Argen- 
tina Quilmes. 

Para Rubber in Mexico, by J. C. Harvey, in the India Rubber 
World for October 1, tells how, in spite of war and revolutions, the 
author keeps his rubber plantations in fair condition. The article 
will specially appeal to those who are interested in rubber and its 
production. 

A Rubber Exposition in California, in the India Rubber World, New 
York, October 1, tells about the preparations now being made by the 
Brazilian commissioner, Dr. Eugenio Dahne, in connection with that 
country’s rubber exhibit at the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition. 

The Trail of the American Tiger, by Harry H. Dunn, in September 
Outing, is a well-illustrated article in which the author relates his 
exciting experiences in hunting the tiger in Mexico. 

Bolivia is the title of an article by O. Sperber, in Latin America, of 
New Orleans, for August 15, in which the writer tells of the richness 
of the country and the vast opportunities awaiting commercial devel- 
opment. 

La Instruccion Publica en la America Latina (Public Instruction in 
Latin America), by R. A. Speer, in the August 14 number of El 
Abogado Cristiano, of Mexico City, contains some interesting facts 
about educational matters in various Latin countries. 

The Engineering and Mining Journal for August 23 contains the 
reproduction of nine photographs by Pope Yeatman, showing the 
location and operating plants of the Chuquicamata mines in Chile. 
These are ‘“‘photographs from the field”’ and depict the actual work- 
ings of these mines, which have recently been acquired by the Gug- 
genheim interests and-which are operated under the name of the 
Chile Exploration Co. 

The Inca Chronicle, of La Fundicion, Peru, for July, contains pages 
from the diary of Dr. Carl E. Ewald’s journey from Lima across 
country to Para. Dr. Ewald started on this memorable trip in Jan- 
uary, 1912, and reached Para on April 6; the distance covered was 
3,575 miles, and the cost $280. He used every kind of conveyance, 
such as railroad, mule, boat, and covered many miles on foot, while 
the photographs he took in the far interior give us a glimpse of life 
and conditions where commerce is just beginning to occupy the 
attention of man. 

Argentine Brewing Barley, and Future of Malt Exportation to 
Argentine, by Adolph Rosauer, Olmuetz, Austria, in the September 
Brewer's Journal, of New York, deals interestingly with the subject. 
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The Struggle Between Brazil and the Far East, in the September 1 
number of the India Rubber World, New York, is the title of an 
article that will be of especial interest to all users of rubber. The 
same magazine contains an account of the progress of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, which recently acquired manu- 
facturing concessions from the Brazilian Government and which will 
produce rubber goods of all varieties in Brazil. 

Inauguration of the British Hospital forms the subject for a lengthy 
article in the Uruguay Weekly News, of Montevideo, for July 27. 
Several pictures showing the new edifice and different stages of the 
inaugural ceremonies add interest to the text. 

Through South America, by Thomas S. Anderson, in the July num- 
ber of the New England Shoe and Leather Industry, Boston, is 
written by a leather specialist and deals with the opportunities for 
shoes and leather in the various South American countries. The 
writer was a member of the Boston Chamber of Commerce excursion’ 
which recently visited South America. 

La Bolivia, by C. J. Ryan in the August number of the El Sendero 
Teosofico, of Point Loma, California, is a descriptive article on 
Bolivia, written in Spanish. A number of well-executed half-tone 
illustrations give a graphic idea of the many ancient ruins, while a 
full-page picture affords a splendid view of the capital of the country, — 
La Paz. 

Increase in Cuba’s Foreign Trade, in the Cuba Review for August, 
is an article detailing the growth of the various products of the island, 
and statistics showing the vast amount of raw materials shipped to 
foreign lands. 

Emerald Fields of Colombia, by F. P. Gamba, in the August 30 
number of the Mining and Scientific Press, San Francisco, shows 
that the value of this production for eight months amounted to more 
than $768,920; there were mined 262,548 carats of first-class stones; 
467,600 second class; and 38,700 carats of third and fourth class 
emeralds. 

Road Conditions in South America is the title of an article appearing 
in the August 10 number of the Automobile Journal, of Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island. The story deals with conditions of travel in southern 
Brazil and then takes up the article written by Dr. Hale, of the Pan 
American Union, in which he describes a journey across southern 
Argentina via Lake Nahuel Huapi. The original article appeared 
in the Pan AMERICAN BULLETIN for March, 1913. 

Riverside is the name of a new Cuban town, which is described by 
E. G. Everett in the Cuba Magazine for August, and which is situ- 
ated 8 miles southeast of Las Minas in Camaguey Province. The 
colony is described as ‘“‘where they get real money for real fruit,” 
and according to the writer a most prosperous settlement has sprung 
up, where the people are cultivating fruits on the “‘small-farms idea.”’ 
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BUTT-MILLET MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN ERECTED ON THE WHITE HOUSE GROUNDS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

In memory of Maj. Archibald W. Butt, U. 5. A., military aide to President Taft, and Frank D. Millet, 
of the Commission of Fine Arts, who lost their livesin the Titanic disaster of 1912. 
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Probabilities of a New Canal, by Don Emiliano Chamorro, minister 
of Nicaragua to the United States, in September American Indus- 
tries, Spanish edition, contains interesting views and prophesies of 
this distinguished Central American statesman relative to the Panama 
Canal and the possibilities of another canal some day via Nicaragua. 

Baltimore in South America, by William A. Reid, of the Pan 
American Union, in August number of Baltimore, contains in sub- 
stance the talks made by the writer before the Merchants & Manu- 
facturers Association of the Monumental City, at the instance of 
Director General Barrett. 

Brazilian Custom House Regulations, by 8S. Alfred Bennett, in the 
September issue of American Industries, is an article of especial 
interest to commercial travelers who contemplate entering the field 
of Brazil. Many useful hints are given by the writer whose com- 
mercial travels have covered that section of the world. 

The American Journal of International Law for July contains 
editorial comment on Secretary Bryan’s peace proposals, and also 
reference to the announcement that Hon. Robert Bacon is to visit 
South America at an early date; the specific object of the latter’s 
visit has not been made public, but it will be under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

The Vast Ore Deposits of Cuba, by Henry Hale, in the Scientific 
American of August 23, is a splendidly illustrated article, while the 
text contains much matter hitherto unknown to the average reader, 

The Pine Forests of Tropical America forms the subject of an 
article in September 1 number of Latin America, New Orleans, in 
which the writer says these forests ‘“‘in the not distant future are 
destined to influence the lumber and naval stores markets of the 
world.”’ 

The Mining and Engineering World, New York, in its issue of 
August 23, reports the departure of Mr. Henry C. Russell, of Mar- 
quette, Michigan, for Colombia, in connection with the Breitung 
Mines Corporation and its development plans in that Republic. 
This corporation already owns 200,000 acres of mining lands in vari- 
ous stages of development, and its associated companies control 
another very large area. Besides gold deposits, the company has 
found extensive coal-mining lands which will be actively developed. 

The Building Up of South American Trade, an address by James A. 
Wheatley, of Buenos Aires, is published in the August number of the 
Bulletin of the National Association of Credit Men, New York. This 
is an excellent contribution, containing 11 pages of matter prepared 
by one who knows from nine years’ experience the conditions pre- 
vailing in Argentina, and it should be of special interest to manu- 
facturers who contemplate doing business in South America. 

The People of Chile, by S. D. Edgwick, in the Mid-Pacific Magazine, 
of Honolulu, is a short historical sketch telling of the accomplishments 
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of the Chileans, beginning with the arrival of the Spaniards in 1540. 

La Republica de Costa Rica, by Mariano A. Melgar, is the title of 
an article appearing in Mercurio, of Barcelona, in which the writer 
seeks to point out the attractive opportunities for commercial enter- 
prise to be found in Costa Rica. 

Commercial Guatemala, by Edward Neville Vose, editor of Dun’s 
International Review, September, is a summary by this well-known 
editor of the commercial opportunities awaiting capital in Guatemala, 
Mr. Vose takes up such qtestions as physical characteristics, people. 
communications, commerce, manufacturers, etc. This article, as well 
as others on several of the Central American Republics, has been 
printed in pamphlet form by the Dun Co. 

The Coal Fields of Southern Chile is the title of the leading article 
in the Mining Journal, London, for August. ‘The substance of the 
matter is based on the investigations of a number of specialists who 
have been studying the Chilean deposits from time to time; and one 
of these authorities says that ‘Chile will be able to supply coal for 
centuries as soon as railways are built.” 

The West Coast Leader, of Lima, Peru, for August 14 contains a 
picture of the members of the Capt. Beasley expedition, which was 
fitted out in Lima for exploration work in the far interior of the 
Peruvian-Amazon section. The head of the expedition is a famous 
English traveler, while several other members of the party are North 
Americans. The search for the missing Cromer party, which dis- 
appeared in Peruvian wilds seven months ago, will be among the 
first efforts of the Beasley expedition. 

The South American Journal, of London, for August 30 comments 
on the report of Mr. G. T. Milne, who was sent by the British Board 
of Trade to inquire into English commercial interests in Central 
America. The investigator found much activity on the part of 
North American houses and says, among other things, that there are 
more salesmen from the United States visiting Central America than 
from England. 

El Canal de Panama (Panama Canal) is the subject of a series of 
articles appearing in the Anales de Ingenieria, of Bogota, in which 
the writer takes up the various phases of the work and its effect on 
international traffic. 

Costo de la Vida (Cost of Living) is the subject of an interesting 
compilation in the Official Bulletin of the Ministerio de Industria y 
Obras Publicas, Sugundo Semestre, 1912, Santiago, Chile. Many of 
the necessary articles of daily consumption are named, giving the 
prices in 1908 and in 1912, and in most cases the cost has consider- 
ably advanced. 

La Nueva Orentacién Politica en los Estados Unidos (New Political 
Issues in the United States) by Alfred D. Schoch, in Revista Eco- 
nomica (Economic Review) of Tegucigalpa, Honduras, for June 
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takes up many questions of diplomatic history and progress in the 
United States. A picture of President Wilson is used in connection 
with the well-written text. 

The Truth About Culebra-Cut Slides, Panama Canal, by A. S. Zinn, 
in the August issue of Engineering News, is an interesting scientific 
discussion of the question by one who has spent seven years on the great 
work. Mr. Zinn is resident engineer on the central division of the 
canal, and, according to his investigations of the many slides and 
possible remedies, nothing is so effective as the lessening of the weight; 
in other words, of making the slopes of the cut more gradual, a work 
that is now in progress. 

The Regeneration of Santo Domingo, by Jacob H. Hollander, in the 
Independent for August 23, is an interesting discussion of the many 
questions affecting the island and its progress, as seen by Prof. Hol- 
lander, who was the agent of the United States in the Dominican 
Repubhe. 

The Romance of American Archeology, by Arthur Chapman, in the 
September Overland Monthly, San Francisco, deals with the style 
of construction of early Indian habitations, the remains|of which are 
found to-day in many sections of the Southwestern States. Numer- 
ous illustrations show the partially restored buildings, a work largely 
devolving upon the Government scientists. 

Mining and Smelting at High Altitudes on the Andes, in the Mining 
Journal, of London, for September 6, is an interesting article which 
will be read with profit by the profession or by persons who contem- 
plate visits to high mountains. It describes mountain sickness and 
other dangers of great altitudes. 

The Magistral District, Mexico, by Ezequiel Ordofiez, in the Sep- 
tember 13 number of the Engineering and Mining Journal, New 
York, is descriptive of the district in which copper ores abound and 
which section is undergoing systematic development. 

Peru and the Opening of the Panama Canal, by Peter MacQueen, 
F. R. G.S., in the September National Magazine, tells of the interview 
accorded Mr. MacQueen by the President of Peru, in which the latter 
dwelt upon the advantages Peru expects to reap from the opening 
of the canal. 

Temperatures at the Morro Velho, in the Mining and Scientific Press, 
San Francisco, for September 6, contains data from the report of 
George Chalmers, superintendent of mines, at Morro Velho, Brazil. 
These famous gold mines have now reached the extreme depth of 
4,926 feet, and ventilation becomes a problem, the temperature being 
at this lowest point 1074° F. The report contains many interesting 
facts relative to the various temperatures and the condition of the 
laborers who are engaged in getting out the precious metal. 

Social Life in Paraguay, in the July number of Paraguay, of 
Asuncion, is a brief account of efforts of English-speaking people to 
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effect an organization in the interests of mutual acquaintance and 
social intercourse. ‘The foreign residents of this inland city are small 
in number, and various amusements, such as tennis tournaments, 
ball games, etc., are being organized from time to time, in which the 
better classes of Paraguayans are joining. 

Hunting with the Huicholes, by Harry H. Dunn, in October Outing, 
is a thrilling account of hunting experiences in the State of Zacatecas, 
Mexico. The Huicholes are Indians and their life and living condi- 
tions furnish the major portion of the author’s story. 

When Sailors were Sailors, by Felix Riesenberg, in October Outing, 
is the third installment of sea stories by this sailor-writer; in the 
present article he describes thrilling days off Cape Horn, when the 
sailors were lashed to their posts and their old-time sailing vessel 
looked as if she could not weather the icy gales. 

Microcycas Calacoma—A Rare Plant Found in Cuba, by H. A. van 
Hermann, editor of Progressive Cuba, Habana, is a nine-page illus- 
trated article treating of this plant, which is described as one of the 
most interesting in the vegetable kingdom. The author of the article 
will gladly furnish information to interested persons. 

Cereal Growing in Argentina, by S. Hodder, in the August number 
of the United Empire, London, treats interestingly of this important 
industry. The writer, who is a resident of Argentina, speaks from 
experience, and his contribution to agricultural literature will be 
widely read. 

La Vie Internationale, Tome III, Numéro 5, Bruxelles, contains a 
short article on foreign capital in Argentina, written from a French 
point of view. 

El Corozo y la Palma Real, in the Boletin de Fomento, No. 6, San 
Jose, Costa Rica, describes and illustrates these native products. 

Brazil as Seen by a Great Writer, in Simmon’s Spice Mill, New 
York, for September, is taken from James Bryce’s South America, by 
special permission of the publishers, the Macmillan Co. Six and a 
half pages give many interesting facts as gathered by Mr. Bryce. ° 
The same magazine also contains a review of the part played by 
coffee during the visit to the United States of Dr. Lauro Miller. 

Un Lago de Sal, in La Ilustracién Argentina, Buenos Aires, for 
August 10, is a most interesting article dealing with the great salt 
- deposits of that country. Many illustrations give the reader an idea 
of the immensity of the supply, which is now being worked and 
marketed to advantage. 

The Mexican Pacific, is the subject of much commercial comment 
in Shipping Illustrated for September 20, in which the writer quotes 
notes of the British consul general relative to the future progress of 
that section after the opening of the canal. 

14741—Bull. 5—13——7 
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Rubber and its Manufactures, by John J. Macfarlane, in Commercial 
America, the organ of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, Sep- 
tember, is an exhaustive article on a most important subject; it 
should be read by all interested in this product which is becoming 
more and more associated with our daily lives. 

New Tariff of Honduras, in the Revista Econdémica, of Tegucigalpa, 
for July, covers several pages of the magazine; it went into effect on 
August 1, 1913. 





Twentieth Century Impressions of Argentina: Its History, People, Commerce, Indus- 
tries, and Resources. By Reginald Lloyd, director in chief. Editors: W. Feld- 
wick, Oliver T. Breakspear, L. T. Delaney, and Historian Arnold Wright. Lloyd’s 
Greater Britain Publishing Co. (Ltd.), London, 1911. 850 pages. Splendidly 
bound in leather and beautifully illustrated. Price, $75. 


This is an exhaustive work, and one that will immediately take a commanding 
place in the literature on Argentina. For nearly two years the writers and compilers 
have been wandering over pampa and forest and living with the native in city, village, 
and hamlet. So completely does this splendid volume cover the various phases of 
the country’s development that the merest detail seems not to have escaped the eagle 
eyesofthe writers. Inpicture and story we see the famous two-wheeled ‘‘schooner of 
the pampas” laboriously making its way far beyond the roads of trade; in another 
chapter the reader enjoys the unusual experience of a talk with the President or of 
attending a diplomatic function, and so excellent are the illustrations that one can 
scarcely believe that he is not actually visiting Argentina. We are shown the first 
railway train that sped through the land, and another page tells of the magnificent 
palace car that delights the traveler of to-day; the wonderful forests of quebracho, 
and how these logs reach the markets of the world, are told by penand picture; while 
the life of the gaucho on the plains is graphically depicted. 

The book begins with the geography of the country, followed by chapters on the 
geology, climate, fauna, flora, history, constitution, and a hundred other titles that go 
to swell the book and make it an encyclopediacal work of exceptional merit. The 
general subjects are subdivided and many of then treated by well-known specialists. 
Under agriculture, for instance, there are dozens of pages on irrigation, stock raising, 
milling, dairying, meat trades, cotton growing, tobacco, wine and vineyards, and meat 
extract business. These subjects are not only exhaustively treated by specialists but 
hundreds of pictures show us the very men who are doing the work, from the day 
laborer to the princely ‘‘hacendado” who is master of thousands of acres of land and 
countless workers. 

Again, specialists have contributed monographs on Patagonian Indians, the Welsh 
colony in Chubut, Indians of the Gran Chaco, diocese of Sante Fe, justice in San Juan, 
and on scores of other subjects whose progress and development become of timely 
interest as the great Republic advances along the road of nations. 

Each city of the country is, of course, made the subject of many pages of text, while 
the smallest villages are given due attention. Life and living conditions are fully 
discussed and there is scarcely a phase that has been passed unnoticed. Weare told 
of games and sports, and the hundreds of pictures and personal sketches introduce the 
reader to intimate acquaintance. 
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The Story of California. By Henry K. Norton. Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co., 19138. 

390 pages. Price $1.50. 

Within the next year or two the ‘‘days of ’49” will be reenacted and thousands of 
persons from all parts of the world will be journeying to the ‘‘Golden West.’”’ How 
completely changed are the modes of transportation and how different will be the 
reception awaiting the modern visitors. Truly, threescore years have wrought marvel- 
ous changes on the whole world, but none greater could have been made than the San 
Francisco when the first contingent of ‘‘Forty-niners” arrived, and the San Francisco 
as its gates will be thrown open to welcome the World’s Fair visitors. 

The author of this book has anticipated the demand for condensed history of Cali 
fornia, and the many factors that have combined to make that far Western State are 
delightfully set forth in his story; he has endeavored to bring within the limits of one 
volume the narrative of all the important events which make up the State’s history, 
and the work should become immensely popular as the tide of travel begins to flow 
toward the great show at San Francisco. 

The story begins with California in 1540, and tells of the explorations that followed; 
then came the Spaniards and the founding of missions, all of which are interestingly 
and simply treated, to be followed in turn by stories of hardships and frontier life which 
made and unmade men. We are told of the struggle for order, of the coming of the 
Pacific Railroad, of Kearneyism, and of the constitution of 1879. Later develop- 
ments are traced, and glimpses of commercial and social progress of the present day 
make glowing comparisons to the life of the early days. ‘‘The Story of California”’ 
is well worth reading, whether one expects to visit the great exposition or otherwise. 


History of the Discovery and Conquest of Costa Rica. By Ricardo Fernandez Guardia. 
Translated by Harry Weston Van Dyke. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1913. 416 pages. Price, $3. 

It is always more or less interesting to the traveler in foreign lands to listen to the 
story of the country in which he is sojourning, and especially so if the story-teller has 
a wealth of knowledge and a pleasing manner. This history of Costa Rica, written 
by one of that country’s highest authorities, and a former official who guided the 
department of foreign affairs of his Government, as well as directed public instruc- 
tion, comes before the public at a most opportune time. 

Within the last year or two more people have voyaged to Central America than ever 
before, and of these travelers the Republic of Costa Rica has perhaps entertained a 
larger number than any of her neighboring countries, excepting Panama. Travelers 
are seeking information, and in no recent work is there such a wealth of historical 
‘data as Sr. Guardia has prepared in his comprehensive style, his chief source of 
information being the Archives of the Indies at Seville. The book is truly a history 
of discovery and conquest, and the vast amount of detail apparently leaves little more 
that could be desired in a single volume. 

The opening chapter deals with pre-Columbian times, then follows the discovery of 
the Atlantic Coast by Columbus; later the misfortunes of Diego de Nicuesaare depicted, 
followed by stories of a host of conquistadores who made romantic and interesting 
history that has long been forgotten or perhaps never known by the average reader. 

To those of us who have seen the beautiful ornamental creations left by those early 
peoples and their kindred, which are preserved to-day in the great museums of 
San Jose, Mexico, or Lima, the 58 illustrations form a most interesting reminder of 
curious and ancient workmanship. The artist who marvels at the splendid original 
gold, silver, stone, or terra-cotta work to be seen to-day in San Jose’s museum often: 
regrets that he can not carry it away or that pictures are not available; here again 
the book provides a record of the Indian and his craft by a series of excellent illus- 
trations which make the book even more valuable and interesting. 

In the laborious and excellent work of translation Mr. Van Dyke is to be congratu- 
lated; he has reproduced a standard work that may now be profitably read by all 
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English-speaking people who wish to delve deep into historial lore of Central America 
in general and of Costa Rica in particular. 


Twentieth Century Depressions of Uruguay: Its History, People, Commerce, Indus- 
tries, and Resources. By Reginald Lloyd, director in chief. Editors: W. Feld- 
wick, L. T. Delaney; historian, Arnold Wright. Lloyd’s Greater Britain Pub- 
lishing Co. (Ltd.), London, 1912. 524 pages. Splendidly bound in leather and 
beautifully illustrated. : 

In offering this splendid volume to subscribers the publishers rightly claim that 
they have produced a work that will merit general approval. They have every reason 
to be proud of their achievement. 

Compared with the area of neighboring Republics, Uruguay is quite small, but 
nevertheless the country occupies a prominent place in South American history. 
For many years war and turbulence swept from end to end of the land, but for the last 
20 years her position has grown into a well-governed, peaceful, and prosperous nation. 

Uruguay has approximately 46,000,000 acres of land, but only about 2,000,000 are 
under cultivation, which leaves most of the remainder available for pasturage. Of 
late years much attention has been given to the raising of live stock, and at present 
there are something like 34,000,000 of these, about 8,200,000 of which are beef cattle, 
and 25,000,000 sheep. 

Such interesting data as the above we gain from the first page of this new volume; 
and when it is remembered that there are more than 500 of such pages the reader can 
readily estimate the value of such a great volume of facts. 

Every important department of human labor is touched upon and it would seem 
that one in quest of matter about Uruguay would surely find it in this book. We 
are told of the fauna, flora, history, wealth, and ownership, labor and living, educa- 
tional progress, sport, hospitals, personal sketches, railways, and a thousand and one 
other things that give a most comprehensive insight into life and progress of the 
country. 

Taking up financial matters, the book shows that the English capital operating in 
Uruguay is placed as $250,000,000, the Italian at $70,000,000, Spanish at $65,000,000, 
French at $22,000,000, while German capital is large and American ‘‘growing.”’ 

The work is profusely illustrated and is published in both English and Spanish. 
The publishers received no Government aid in its preparation, and the source of 
income is from the sale of copies and partly from the insertion of commercial photo- 
graphs. The later fact, however, does not furnish ground for criticism, similar customs 
being adopted by many newspapers and magazines all over the world, and in reality 
the hundreds of photographs add interest to the text. When it is remembered that 
the writers of this book spent much time in Uruguay and produced their articles fresh 
from the fields, so to speak, an added interest attaches to its pages, which will be read 
and studied by the student of economics as well as by the man of business in many 
lands. 

‘‘World Conscience’’ is the somewhat vague title of a very comprehensive pam- 
phlet by Hendrik C. Anderson, of Rome. It isnicely prepared and causes one to delve 
further into the plans of the originator, who says that ‘‘for nine years he has devoted 
himself to the conception of a city which should be such a world center of communica- 
tion and which, while preserving a simple dignity, should be alike magnificent in 
design and unrivaled in its hygienic arrangements.’’ Speaking further of the plans 
for such a city the author states that they have been completed in their general lines, 
and many are shown in the pamphlet. Various parts of the world have been con- 
sidered in connection with the establishment of this model city, and in the United 
States the vicinity of Lakewood, New Jersey, has been selected as a most convenient 
center. The whole pamphlet shows a vast amount of study, and on one double page 
is shown a plan for the ideal city; but whether these unique ideas could ever be 
reduced to practical application remains to be seen. Public-spirited citizens are 
urged to enroll as members of this ‘‘World Conscience Society,’’ for which purpose 
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application blanks are attached to the pamphlet. In this way Mr. Anderson seeks 
to draw about him a nucleus of talent and enterprise about which may be woven 
more tangible forms for the ideal city. (Reviews by W. A. R.) 


Colombia. By Phanor James Eder. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. London, 
Fisher Unwin. [1913.] xxiv, 213 pages. maps. illus. 8°. Price, $3. 

From 1820 to 1860 the Republic of Colombia received its full share of well-written 
descriptive books, but of late years writers seem to have overlooked that most inter- 
estingcountry. With the exception of Scrugg’s, Venezuela and Colombia; Petre’s, the 
Republic of Colombia; Mozans, Up the Orinoco and down the Magdalena; chapters 
in books devoted to the continent as a whole, and some few magazine articles, very 
little has been written in English. It is therefore with pleasure that the Pan Ameri- 
can Union places this new addition to the ‘‘South American Series’’ on the shelves 
of its library. In keeping with the other nine volumes forming this series, Mr. Eder 
has leaned toward the popular taste for fact and true description. Mr. Eder is a mem- 
ber of the New York bar, has had extensive experiences with the mining and com- 
mercial interests of Colombia, and his reputation as a mining law specialist should 
make the chapters of his book relating to those subjects of special value. 

Knowing his Colombia and Colombians, the author approaches his task in a sym- 
pathetic frame of mind as evidenced by the following extract from the preface: 

Colombia is not an opera bouffe country, nor a country all of jungles, fevers, wild 
beasts, and savage Indians, where one is exposed to death instanter. No, it is rather 
an ordinary flesh-and-blood country of happy and unhappy homes and families and 
of daily business routine. Here are people who work their plantations, who mine 
the bowels of the earth and wash the river sands, who hew down forests, who have 
their shops, who paint pictures, sing songs, make books, publish newspapers, who are 
earnestly engaged in attempting to solve their political, economical, ecclesiastical, 
and other national problems, even as are the British, or the Americans, or the Cana- 
dians, or the Tne, or the Germans. 

Dividing his book into 16 chapters, 2 appendices, with a bibliography and an 
index, the author treats of the wide range of data desired by persons interested in 
Colombia as a possible place of abode, as a field for investment, or as a matter of 
information. The chapters on history, diplomacy, government, and law, together 
with those on finance and banking, transportation, commerce, agriculture, mines, 
and forests, and descriptions of the different territorial divisions, afford the reader a 
splendid idea of the growth and development of that Republic. C. EB. B. 


En Amérique Latine. By Henri Turot. Preface by Pierre Baudin. Vuibert et 
Nony, éditeurs, 63 Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris. 

Mr. Henri Turot is an intrepid traveler and versatile writer as can be judged from 
the following titles of some of his books: The Greco-Turkish War; Aguinaldo and 
the Philippines; From one Station to Another—Indo-China, China, Japan. In this 
work of more recent date entitled ‘“‘In Latin America,’’ the author gives a wealth 
of descriptive, historical, political, and social data which make it a most valuable 
acquisition for those who are interested in the study of conditions in these two great 
Republics. The book is profusely illustrated with views of places and prominent 
citizens, thereby adding greatly to its enjoyment. 

An interesting feature of this book is the chapter devoted to Brazilian literature 
and folklore. The author states that Brazil, which is a country of poets and orators, 
is the only country of South America possessing a literature of its own. In colonial 
times, the Portuguese, who were then masters of the land, were much impressed by 
the writings of the native poets. Literature is held in great esteem by the people 
and it is not alone to statesmen and warriors that monuments are erected, for more 
than one city has in this manner honored the memory of its poets, artists, and orators. 
In this chapter are published several legends of the country taken from Mr. de Santa 
Anna-Néry’s book on Brazilian Folklore, which have a charm and originality all their 
own. M. Mac N. 
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South America. Painted by A.S. Forrest. Described by W. H. Koebel. Published 
by A. & C. Black, Soho Square, London W. With 75 illustrations and a map of 
South America. 225 pages. Price, 20s. ($5). 

The book contains 10 chapters, the first of which is an introductory sketch of South 
America in general, the second dealing with Argentina in detail. Then follow 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Guiana, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay, the northern Republics 
of Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela being grouped in the tenth chapter. The 
numerous illustrations are all in colors and are strongly marked with the imagination 
of the artist rather than with accurateness of details of the photograph camera. The 
text is a running commentary of the past and present conditions of each Republic, 
no particular reference being made to the illustrations. These illustrations, however, 
serve to brighten the text and to arouse the interest of the reader. The book should 
serve the purpose for those who are studying historical and contemporary character- 
istics of South America, both as a whole and as particularly related to each Republic. 

J.O.K. 


The Land of the Peaks and the Pampas. By Jessie Page. With map and 18 photo- 
graphs. Published by The Religious Tract Society, 65 St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London, 1913. 359 pages. 

The book is of a controversial character, but the author has undoubtedly studied 
the subject well and quotes from the best literature on South America, both past 
and present. J.O.K. 
Los Aborigines de la Republica Argentina. By Felix F. Outes and Carlos Bruch. 

Buenos Aires, Angel Estrada y Cia., 1910. 149 pages. 

This is a most interesting little work dealing with the early peoples of Argentina; 
hundreds of illustrations splendidly executed depict the work and life of a people 
of whom our knowledge is extremely limited. The above is only one of a very large 
number of books that the well-known house of Angel Estrada y Cia., of Buenos Aires, 
has presented to the Columbus Memorial Library. These works, covering a variety 
of topics and bearing especially on education, form a most important addition to the 
library’s many useful and frequently consulted works on Argentina. A large wall 
map of each State of the Republic has also been presented by this popular and most 
generous publishing house. 

Through the courtesy of the Casa Editorial Maucci, Barcelona, the Columbus 
Memorial Library of the Pan American Union has been enriched by many volumes 
of recent works of art, history, and literature. Some of these volumes are Vasco 
Nufies de Balboa, Dos Afios en America, Almanaque Illustrado Hispano Americano, 
El libro de los Amores, Mecanismo del Universo, etc. 

Guia General Ilustrada de Tiahunacu. By Arthur Posnansky. La Paz, Bolivia, 
Imprenta y Litografia Boliviana, 1912. 104 pages. 

This is a most interesting review of the investigations by Mr. Posnansky, who is a 
prominent engineer and author. A large number of illustrations lend interest to the 
work on the mysterious Tiahunacu ruins. 

Teatro Critico Venezolano. By Gonzalo Picon-Febres. Curazao, Imprenta de 
A. Bethencourt E Hijos, 1912. 500 pages. 

angio _By Juan Zorilla de San Martin. Casa Editoriales de Maucci Hermanos, 

exico. 


Diamantes Sud-Americanos. By J. de Lemoine. Sociedad de Ediciones Louis- 
Michaud, Paris. 


La Vida Que Pasa. By Francisco Cafiellas. Valencia, F. Sempere y Cia. 


La Nacionalidad en la Relaciones Internacionales. By R. Romero Leon. Cuenca, 
Ecuador, Imprenta Universitaria, 1913. 


Esbogo de um Projecto de lei Sobre os Indios do Brasil. By J. Coelho Gomes Ribeiro. 
Pap. Economia, Rio de Janeiro. 
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Anales del Correo de el Salvador. By Miguel A. Garcia. Tip. La Union. San Sal- 
vador, 1913. 
Pomarrosas. The book of poems of Jose de Diego. Barcelona, Henrich y Cia. 


Within its 212 pages this little work contains many beautiful poems which will be 
especially appreciated by those of the highest culture and attainment. 


Revolucion Pacifica. By Carlos N. Vergara. Buenos Aires, Talleres Graficos Juan 
Perrotti, 1911. 853 pages. 


A book of much detail in matters bearing on law, education, and philosophy. 


Discursos e Conferencias. By Ulysses Paranhos. Sao Paulo, Empresa Typographica 
Editoria O Pensamento, 1913. 238 pages. 


A collection of speeches and addresses by the author on public questions. 


Anales de la Biblioteca. By P. Groussac, Buenos Aires. Imprinta y Casa de Coni 
Hermanos, 1912. 425 pages. 


A collection of public documents relating to the River Plata, etc. 


Rafagas Politicas. By Alfonso C. Tapshire. Tip. de J. M. Villa Morel, 1913. 58 
pages. 


Guatemala. By Jose Marti. Tip. Nacional, 1913. A pamphlet of 134 pages of 
description and travel. 


Diccionario Geografica del Uruguay. By Orestes Araujo, of the University of Monte- 
video, Uruguay. Litografia Moderno, Montevideo, 1912. 528 pages. 


La Cordillera Venezolana de los Andes. By Alfredo Jahn. Caracas. Lit. y Tip. 
del Comercio. 


Boletin dei Cuerpo de Ingenieros de Minas del Peru. Lima, Imp. Americana, 1913. 


La Estadistica en Nuestra Administracion. By Manuel V. Canizares. Habana. 
Imp. La Propagandista, 1913. 


Diccionario Bio-Bibliographico Cearense. By Dr. Guilherme Studart. Fortaleza, 
Brazil, Typo-Lithographia a Vapor, 1913. 429 pages. 

Bibliografia Cubana del Siglo XIX. By Carlos M. Trelles. Matanzas, Imp. de 
Quiros y Estrada, 1913. Tomo tercero y tomo cuatro. 


Resumen de la Historia de Santo Domingo. By Manuel U. Gomez. La Vega, Tip. 
El Progreso, 1912. Segunda ed. 


De Vasectomia Duplici Necnon de Matrimonio Mulieris Excise. By P. J. B. Fer- 
reres, S.J. Administracién de Razon y Fe Madrid, 1913. 145 pages. 


Scenas e Perfis. By Coelho Netto. H. Garnier, Livreiro-Editor. Rio de Janeiro, 
1910. 226 pages. 


Annuaire du Mouvement Pacifiste. Bureau International de la Paix 4 Berne, 
1913. Imprimerie W. Gassmann, Bienne. 353 pages. 


La Colombiada. By Ciro Bayo. Madrid, Libreria General de Victoriano Suarez. 
174 pages. 


Don Mauro Fernandez y el Problema Escolar Costarricense. By Romulo Tovar. 
Tip. Alsina, San Jose, Costa Rica, 1913. 80 pages. 


La Mala Vida en Barcelona. By Prof. Max-Benbo. Casa Editorial Maucci, Bar- 
celona. 254 pages. 


La Cosecha Humana. By David Starr Jordan, translated by Aurelio M. Espinosa. 
Madrid, Casa Editorial Bailly-Baillere, 1912. 112 pages. 


Paginas de Verdad, la Ultima Guerra Ecuatoriana. Reproduccién del folleto del 
Sr. Ramén Lamus G. Quito, Ecuador, Imp. Nacionales, 1912. 


Guayaquil enla Mano. By JacintoJ. Arce. Imp. La Reforma, Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
A city guide containing 270 pages. 
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Lecciones de Retérica y Literatura. By Antonio O. Herrera. Bogotdé, Arboleda, 
and Valencia, 1913. 318 pages. 


Ideas y Narraciones. By Gabriel P. F. Hijo. Merida, Tip. de El Lapiz, 1913. 
Los Marationes. By Ciro Bayo. Madrid, Imp. Bailly-Bailliere, 1913. 


Alcance al Diario de Bucaramanga. Editado por la Casa de P. Ollendorff, Paris. 
Caracas, 1912. 


Educacién Nacional; Trabajos de la Comisién Especial de Instruccién. Boletin No. 
2. Lima, Peru. Tip. La Opinion Nal., 1912. 


aegis y el General San Martin. By CarlosA. Villanueva. Libreria Paul Ollendorff, 
‘aris. 


Anuario Penquista. Editor José V. Soulodre; a general guide for the Province of 
Concepci6én, Chile. 1912. 


Anales do Congreso Commercial, Industrial e Agricola. By Bertino Miranda. Manaos, 
Brazil, Tip. Lino Aguiar y Cia. 


Anales de la Biblioteca, Tomo VII. Buenos Aires, Imp. y Casa de Coni Hermanos. 


La Nueva Filosofia del Dinero. By Alfredo B. Westrup, Ph. D. Habana, Imp. y 
Papeleria de Rambla, Bouza y Cia., 1912. 


Be Tae de Pagos. By Angel C. Betancourt. Habana, Imp. Rambla, Bouza y 
ia., 1912. 


Las Escuelas Militares en Francia. ByS. Espinosa Ramos. Habana, Imp. Rambla, 
Bouza y Cia., 1912. 


El Papel Moneda. By Prof. Guillermo Subercaseaux. Santiago, Chile, Imprenta 
Cervantes, 1912. 407 pages. 


Las Publicaciones del Museo Nacional. By Juan B. Iguiniz. México, Imp. del 
Meseo Nacional, 1912. 


El Hijo del Corsario Rojo. By Emilio Salgari, trans. M. R.B. Belmonte. Barcelona, 
Casa Editorial Maucci. 


Trabajos Selectos (Selected Papers) of Dr. Carlos J. Finlay. Habana, Secretaria 
de Sanidad y Beneficencia, 1912. 
This is a compilation of most of the papers of the illustrious scientific investigator, 
Dr. Finlay, who has contributed much for the betterment of living conditions. Edi- 
tion in Spanish and English. 657 pages. 


Informe del Director Gral. de Correos y Telégrafos. Bogota, Imp. Nacional, 1912. 
Edicion oficial. 


Los Indios del Brasil. ay Dr. Nelson Coelhode Senna. Traduccién de Clemente B. 
Vega. Santiago, Chile, Imp. Barcelona, 1912. 100 pages. 


La Personalidad Internacional de Espafia. Discurso por Rafael M. de Labra. y 
Contestacién de G. de Azcarate. 1912. 110 pages. 

Through the courtesy of Sr. Don Agustin Alvarez, professor in the University of 
La Plata, Argentina, and a famous scholar and thinker, the Columbus Memorial 
Library has received the following books from the distinguished author: La Creacién 
del Mundo Moral, Ensayo Sobre Educacion, South America, La Transformacién de 
las Razasen America, Historia de las Instituciones Libres, Manual de Patologia Politica, 
Breve Historia de la Provincia de Mendoza. 


La Guerra de los Balkanes (The Balkan War). By J. Brissa. Barcelona, Casa Edi- 
torial Maucci, 1913. Price, 90 cents. 
This is a paper-back book of 589 pages dealing with the war in the Balkans; it is 
well written, and a large number of illustrations make it an important contribution 
to the Spanish literature bearing on. the unfortunate condition of affairs in that section 
of the world. (Reviews by W. A. R.) 
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Title. 
ARGENTINA. 
Foreign commerce for six months of 1913...........-----------+-- 
PERT ICES as MLE ae alia Liclaeha senile eG WI 2S ka Se Be bales a 
Argentina international trade (pamphlet)...........-.-.-----.-- 
BOLIVIA. 
BOM aMOLES ha cara styaie shreMie Steir Sonate eles dice SS AU Ue 
BRAZIL 
AnMMalre port; wear LOUME a aici Me mjarclols WG caiciera sie eicicie/aeia/sfeleaacie 
WOANStHOn IS Raz eee m esha ctpciaencsne steels see sen see ne «ase a 
rad ereviewrol Danlaiees ods se nae cle wee cialeteree eve raie ce sleleis Ste! 
CHILE. 


Trade notes: Bolivian mineral exports—Imports by parcels 
post—Increased shipping during 1912—Wheat exports during 
1912— Proposed public buildings—Nitrate exports. 

Vijesmio Octava Memoria de los Ferrocarriles del Estado”’..... 

Commerce and industries of Iquique, 1912...............-.---.-- 


COLOMBIA. 


Annual report of commerce and industry (supplemental to report 
of Aug. 1, 1918). 

Telegraph FHT TULST ipl py ena OU ha gE CE el 

New bank at Manizales 


ABV TTT TAN TID eee ee Me NR gant ieee ae LA CI eA OS : 
Suspension of certain taxes on river transportation in Colombia.)|- - 


CUBA. 
Paints (good market for mixed and cold water paints)... 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Sugar production.... 
Annual report on commerce and industries for calendar year 1912. 


ECUADOR. 


GUATEMALA. 
Mem simeckiwyeatas wasiase ysl pn uk se Ue Ree Li) Beane 3 ACY 


Toxports ofwheat Nour seteeneneeeeeaceee ceria we ccieieneletae sa 
MGI ACA TASH TIVer SIG LIS mmnen nate n acme LUDA OT eS eV i 
Soapstone. 
Shoes 
Coallim ports 2S SNe ety Va) ee eas aoe alee Lis Jaiau aa aeny oun 


Miuisicaliinstriiment seep anata ihe UMC DWE! AEN as 
ERO DA CCO vat ats ol Ue Me Me Li CS SLR CMa atne tea a a WD Meee 1 LS ue 


NTATE ORI bes aa eC MRM Soins Ee MELE ae SO SOE 
Coal (none used), charcoal, and wood.........---.-.---------.--- 


RRLOXOS EIT Ses seas oI BT Ye NTA SA aR a 
PFesstion making Cement) DLickw wees yawn eas Sau e ane eT 
Shogiandileather business. me wa Ree Dee ee 
Gas engines 
Telephones....--...-.-- 
Cattle and land.... 
Playing cards s.2) 2 94.7 








Coconut husks 
HIV (GABE) LaLa REE A Se PRR 2 0 A yl Ee DA NIRS et ON 


Date. 


1913. 
Aug. 4 


Aug. 6 
Aug. 27 


Sept. 1 


Aug. 18 
Aug. 27 
Aug. 28 


Aug. 5 


Aug. 11 


Undated. 


Sept. 2 
| Sept. 15 


-- -G0....- 


| Sept. 22 


Sous 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 24 


| Sept. 25 


Sept. 26 
Heed Oeeene 
Sept. 27 
Sept. 29 
SCO Late 











Author. 


R. M. Bartleman, consul gen- 
eral, Buenos Aires. 
Do. 
Do. 


Sent by F. W. Goding, con- 
sul, Montevideo. 


George H. Pickerell, consul, 
Para. 

Julius G. Lay, consul general, 
Rio de Janeiro. 

D. R. Birch, consul, Bahia. 


A. A. Winslow, consul, Val- 
paraiso. 


Do. 
Percival consul, 


Gassett, 
Iquique. 
Isaac A. Manning, consul. 
Barranquilla. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


J. A. Springer, vice consul 
general, Habana. 


C. R. Curtis, consul general, 
aay Domingo. 
to) 


Charles Baker, vice consul 
peneral, Guayaquil. 
0. 


Geo. A. Bucklin, jr., consul 
general, Guatemala City. 
0. 


William Owen, vice and dep- 
uty consul general, Guate- 
mals ily 





1 This does not represent a complete list of the reports made by the consular umcan & in Latin wenerren) 


but merely those that are supplie 


to the Pan American Union as likely to be of service to this institution. 
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THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


Title. Date. 
HAITI 1913. 

Tron mines wet fase b se coe smerecee anaes sixes cee aremm mes ened 

Show icasesey sate eas - Oe ee esc oiclndalscalemis sine tsine we uls dosccae 
Right to change Port a Piment (law).....--..--.--------+-------- Sept. 5 

HONDURAS 
Prado Conditions aise Ae. Cacia Ne a tie ee [eS ieee Aug: 8 
Male: (small Geposits) . foc cis = awit alelditte «icin mem omnis wel hm melee Aug. 12 
Banana, coconut, and timber lands..........----.--------------- Sept. 2 
SHOT yn oe le Saeed onsen Scie Paar ace see ae oecobepa aac ae 96 Sept. 16 
Newspapers—Traveling salesmen—Trade-marks.,,..-.-.--------- Sept. 23 
Kxplosives(faritis). gc snrick shee sem Sagan a= sim sm ctye noel ee = Seer 2 iddOnwees 
AUIPEORINS sates. one eens chew cake a yeine mare satisiammneine mi asiete ms Pays (ay ee 
Cattle industry ii... shee: eb emee kote ~ nae seesisibwa csp aces Sept. 29 
MEXICO. 
Annual report on commerce and industries of Lower California..| Mar. 14 
Modern roofing (little! market)):.2 40 Jase. ode cesiee cat sels. oe May 9 
Building constructionstste.. o. 532.0 oe esate ebeeaeesewceere sb e0G.2283 
MICO orice aA sence evict sats sos cmscn ce caine ve tcenaln top aeons eae Aug. 14 
Marples steers: j See ates. oS PE ian aisle in mielcielnis siete termiaiaibtatemieiaa Aug. 15 
Cinematograph howsesy ego a. 22s. daisies pe see'siccpcicice cecesenodses Aug. 25 
GOatS oh. tet poam ckiswien Sas ace be ce dobacn ties scapetoaseapasancos Aug. 27 
Paper'clips (MOMANKEE) <. ces. cancateesscascccccmanascrnadacees Aug. 27 
Telephone companies (none operating in that district)......... Sept. 16 
Pressed brick machine (no market)...............----0-20-eeeees Sept. 19 
All-slimetcyanitdie mills ys o.0". oo casas oe cob at Sadek ues cane coe seats Sept. 22 
StOves and Tauveds sess eke as. hs eee wdiclaceis wenn eect eae tdorve. 
PIANOS (NO TIANKGD) one won aenciee bc ccnnibmwad dcninasecs etctemaesetiene Sept. 24 
Physicians’ supplies\(mowmanrket). ooo sn vec me one cncieesaeecmscsic ns we One cara 
POXMONtSse Pe. a dloc eens cnideees ae de hem sepe rh Mattie was series vatteebaeits se edOuite 
DATN CAR OS. osteo ins iale la cic cote sino minder hinlv pap iaie's eines oe ware oak eine aa Sept. 27 
Concrete sidewalks in Ensenada.............--......---20-0---- Sept. 29 
PANAMA. 
S Bollea Gets tagisniCa’ a /isies. secacteatakemes Sakae acum eslonss aoe | June 6 
Copyrights, corporations, registration.............-..-----.------ Aug. 14 
Meteorites (none found onthe isthmus). 20.0. crete cn ese ae Aug. 21 
Manufacturers of vegetable or coconut oils (none in Colon)....... Sept. 4 
Florists (none in: Colom)is. cece tee. corse ts eee ae hee Sept. 9 
PADAV Bs Giicacailoh few aie ee ce tha seine elem mialiaicl gical atop ies etets lotiotaletcteate Sept. 18 
Use of the outer husk of coconuts...............---.-- either ee Sept. 19 
Customs regulations: 22). o.2 cede meee she ie ooh ete cee ee ed eee 
Need of steam laundry at Panama...............-----0.-------- Sept. 25 
Trade: Notes o.'- 5 bimjonee tec mine Sepnae seen wiceie als ohela's oils Mattes wiehat Sept. 26 
Construction Notes yes cod dein Seicepe lene icin dn cin omeeiemicnls dale <4 Sept. 27 
FX ploslVes sci. See Se seers te aia Sale em bcrsab ation sun lee eines se nicm slots Sept. 29 
PARAGUAY. 
Lumber and wood (very little imported and no importers in | July 22 
Asuncion). 
Saddlery 2 sescca ven ieececk\ eRe ace ee Re ck Cee eee knee Oe eeidorae./2 
Automobiles (not used, and no dealers in country).......-....-- doses 
Marble and granite p: roducts (moltrade)esscd eek SoOm eee as Oks eee July 25 
i TE ant for Mol2 (supplementary to report cf April 23, | Aug. 9 
1913 

Wiooliexportsch ts eaneten aaah oe ee che eae ele eee a: Aug. 22 
Babbittimetale: oul eee shee Sea Ga cee ae eR eee Aug. 23 
Trade CONGIVIONS.. too eae on eects Lim Sa Ries a .--| Aug. 29 
TAC ORPEUSION se: cha eee e Mae ey tale cia et ere ee BN Te Ue Be Sept 3 


UP TO OCT. 15, 1913—Continued. 


Author. 


Aug. 28 | Lemuel W. Livingston, con- 


sul, 1 Cas Haitien. 


John. B. Terres, consul, Port 
au Prince. 


A.T. Hecherlay consul, Tegu- 


cigal 
ue ee alentine, acting con- 
ae agent, San Juancito. 
H. D. Clum, ‘consul, Ceiba. 
A. R. Gordon, "consular 
ae San Juancito. 
ALT Haeberle, consul, Tegu- 
nm 


H. D. “Cham: consul, Ceiba. 


Lucien N. Sullivan, consul, 
La Paz. 

Wilbert L. Bonney, consul, 
San Luis Potosi. 


Do. 
E. M. Lawton, consul, Oax- 
aca. | 

i 


Wilbert L. Bonney, consul, 
Ren Luie Potosi. 

C. E. Guyant, vice consul. 
En nsen: ada. 

Clarence A. Miller, consul, 
Tampico. 

C. E. Guyant, vice consul, 
Ensenada. 

Marion Letcher, consul, Chi- 
huahua. 

Arnold Shanklin, consul gen- 
eral, Mexico City. 

Claude E. Guyant, vice con- 
sul, Ensenada. 


Do. 


Matlon Letcher, consul Chi- 
huahua. 

C. E. Guyant, vice consul, 
Ensenada. 


Alban G. Snyder, consul gen- 
ea Panama. 
0. 


Do. 
James C. Kellogg, consul, 
Colon. 


Do. ; 
Alban G. Snyder, consul gen- 
eral, Panama. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
James C. Kellogg, consul, 
Colon. 


Do. 
Alban G. Snyder, consul gen- 
eral, Panama. 


Cornelius Ferris, jr., consul, 
Asuncion. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Title. Date. Author. 

MOTO PTADRTONUBEL IT. ce) ieeine cnc eatacls ae nte ince nisaicuis aera sare late kiniel siecle Aug. 28:| Luther kK. Zabriskie, deputy 
consul, Callao. 

STGP C MOL ILOIS oeletsie la Saintes \einla le cieie e wicieisis nies ap mie eigenen atest Sept. 4 | Louis G. Dreyfus, vice con- 
sul, Callao. 

IPrOJeCLEC OAT P Ore aeisicin cin /ay=cje.e sac iehe-cieeisis.e.siaja sie e sine aire cies Sept. 12 Do. 

SALVADOR. 

Disembarkation and transportation facilities and rates.......... Aug. 23 | Thomas Hinckley, consu 1 

general, San Salvador. 
URUGUAY. 

Statistics from the port of Montevideo..................-...-.-- July 30 | Frederic W. Goding, consul, 
Montevideo. 

(OPTS 71 010) eS ee ee CITES TG A Pe a era Aug. 7 Do. 

Novel method of introducing American goods.................-- Aug. 20 Do. 

Exports of Uruguay for 1912 by values...........-...-.--------|--- Gosneers Do. 

Wrietayenobes sess cet eee NE eee ee SA A CEE RS GOs Do. 

Copy of resolution determining the appraisement to be applied |...do..... Do. 

to paper twine to tie wool. 

Uruguay duties and taxes on alcohol.....................-..---- Aug. 23 Do. 

Detail of products exported during first three months of 1913....| Sept. 1 Do. 

Bank statement d Do. 

MUU AVAGO LES eee oe eee ik aR ee a Nk Do. 

South America as market for American cotton goods...........- Sept. 3 Do. 

Uruguayan live stock and agricultural exposition...............|.-- dole Do. 

VENEZUELA. 

MILLOSVANGISIPPLIESs 2 aie As acces See wat Seas ella eee sens oases Aug. 19 | Thomas W. Voetter, consul, 
La Guaira. 

HAMCOES (MOMMALKEE) eyscse neem ie nee sie anes ae oeroee neaacie nse ee ad mee Ane Do. 

Annual report on commerce and industry, 1912 Do. 

Comparative statements of declared exports.......... A Do. 

Cravats.. Bee Do. 

DEVO CS Ear Pee seer idence SMU Oe ieee Ja ame che sialua ae Bee Do. 

ATMA repOLiioL wa Gualita GIStricCts. ceeds ee oss see sce eee oe 5 Do. 

oadeniachiinenysamactsanc aye tn me aces Sky al eR a) aie oe 7 Do. 

FRO AOKCOMS tM C LION pera eee oe ese elare eae ee ee eae clueless ite ane Do. 

PUPAC LEX LOLISION GT fe nie selecle Sister ce ee ca fare a eRe oe Bue Do. 

Coconutuiliza tions. ese e ae eae cae eee cae sono es : Do. 























HE total foreign trade of Brazil for the year 1912, not including 
imports and exports of foreign specie and bank notes, according 
to the report of the minister of finance, was 2,071,106,738 
milreis paper, represented by imports to the value of 

951,369,558 milreis, and exports of 1,119,737,180 milreis. 

The trade for the year 1911, as cariesaed according to the same re- 
port, was 1,797,641,182 milreis, of which sum 793,716,446 milreis 
represented imports and 1,003,924,736 milreis exports. There was, 
therefore, for the year 1912 an increase over the preceding year in the 
importation of foreign goods to the amount of 157,653,112 milreis, 
and in the exports of 115,812,444 milreis, or a total increase in the 
year’s foreign trade of 273,465,556 milreis. 

In terms of United States gold, the Brazilian paper milreis may be 
considered as worth 32.4 cents. At this rate the foreign commerce for 
the two years was as follows: 








Year. Imports. Exports. Total. 
12 Re NG AREY i aU Ub el LARA a aly dy acl ie Cg ahs RRM Si $257, 164, 128 | $325,271,614 | $582, 435, 742 
Fee eee eee et eae vias teats og ite leo "me atin, wl ae 308, 243, 736 | 362,794,846 671, 038, 582 








The imports and exports of foreign specie and bank notes were 
represented as follows: 





Year. Imports. Exports. 





Mitreis paper.) Milreis pepe. 
OTe ee ea Lk SSeS oe clk nea miele iaielein's mlm © (oim alesse vin iedeeteihin nl ard. Staialb el O(eiatetela/pialals 117, 612, 220 36, 421,324 
TA aL CA. eo en a a A 7 ARIE PEE 75,051,703 | 21,627,873 





IMPORTS. 


The imports for the years 1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912, by countries, reduced to United 
States gold, were as follows: 














Countries. 1909 1910 1911 1912 
ROhoyhy fou [er cayec Us) 11 ENN APA Soa $48,241,287 | $65,841,773 | $74, 695, 592 $77, 615, 548 
Germany ae 28, 007, 001 36, 774, 520 43, 180, 830 53, 018, 079 
United States. ye 22, 265, 534 29, 703, 847 34, 300, 327 48, 109, 316 
France! :\.. 2... So 18, 610, 398 21, 863, 429 22, 744, 839 27, 751, 094 
Argentina 17, 922, 587 19, 767, 410 19, 594, 486 23, 117, 198 
(Bieler cary Bhs ce ya a A a ees Bal hots » 7,280,007 10, 461, 354 10, 725, 701 16, 592, 520 
Portugal 9,994,615 | 12,865,607 | 13,832, 400 14, 589, 170 
LE ANN GE RPTL EH TIEN SN LR 5,236, 557 7,366, 984 9, 382, 106 12, 095, 559 
URE Uy ee se NS A ei ab) eietaalinas 6, 294, 057 5, 991, 258 5, 715, 011 7, 718, 306 
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Countries. 1909 1910 1911 1912 

PATISULL A EL UN SAD Vicwn | \felsis piateteeie isin elem in aie cheera ss |e $2, 365, 825 $3, 285, 960 $3, 777, 460 $4, 394, 871 
(Shh tava eae OYA BRUTE UU RRO BE ak 1, 963, 169 2, 858, 729 3, 455, 559 3, 860, 369 
FS oye} AER eR DNR Gta ane a Aa 1, 522, 001 2,160, 271 2,376, 244 3,247, 609 
DWE Vee eee aise ata he a ieve sinters intel sistete esta atta piso a > 1, 504, 933 1, 940, 906 2, 182,390 3, 137, 794 
IN Sven Ube GE rats OLDS Oia AAS 2, 008, 641 2, 658, 104 2, 808, 829 2, 854, 021 
BRO LIGT GS sammie yar ahve ees cl Nice Wat esata la lala lsfeid en 1, 748, 977 1, 463, 250 1, 650, 752 2,305, 276 
TLnA neh en oN tO HU SI IG LR ea RC Mig 1, 490, 308 1, 935, 437 2, 406, 394 1, 997, 505 
PICO ee ect Sn emit ale tiara ait sins lhatt [crater BU estat 1, 031, 298 1, 037, 509 1, 367, 442 
(CHECARSOL ACA 8 NIE SOE EE LA CU OPA CB As 953, 523 1, 138, 594 1, 015, 167 1, 133, 225 
“DYaNEY a Cray Oba hel LSA NEY AN TTL NI A RTE 2, 280, 705 2, 182, 927 2, 282, 531 3, 338, 834 
“TROY AA SR OL Soh Dua aunts 179, 690,125 | 231,291,658 | 257,164,128 | 308,243, 736 








1 In 1909, included under ‘‘other countries.”’ 


Imports are divided into four general classes. Under these classes for the years 
1910, 1911, and 1912 they were: 














1910 1911 1912 

Milreis paper.) Mitreis paper.| Milreis paper. 

Classi. Wive animals roa Weta as see Oeesee mictereaiae ae icisie eS 4, 692, 622 3, 444, 759 5, 680, 834 
Class I1.—Primary materials and materials used in the arts and 

MAGLI SUBIOS OR a7 a alare eo eh reroute ee ei ee crc cto ine 132, 186,996 | 153,126,229 190, 280, 914 

Gass: — Manufactures ose ee es eee ee ee 392, 474,930 | 444,887,312 533, 017,338 

Class [V.—Alimentary substances -.............0.000-e00---5- 184,508,595 | 192, 258, 146 222,390, 472 

PIR OLE SEU Sere ie SON Ne de SE ean 713, 863,143 | 793,716, 446 951, 369, 558 

TALE HS TALES SOL Lee Ne er Rene Sea er au Se SL 231,291,658 | 257,164,128 308, 243, 736 











The principal imports in 1912 under Class I, live animals, were 63,268 head of beef 
cattle, worth 3,288,813 milreis; 89,094 sheep, worth 1,046,563 milreis; 3,236 horses, 
worth 951,619 milreis. 

Class II, primary articles, etc., is divided into the following subclasses, of which 
the imports were: 

















1910 1911 1912 

Milreis paper.| Milreis paper.| Milreis paper. 

(CLT) EAN ARATE Oe Sy ae NS 2 Sr GAR a 10, 578, 616 10, 164, 997 10, 660, 470 
Hair, fur, and feathers 1, 472,395 1, 528, 509 1, 701, 802 
Cane, bamboo, rush, and the like 227, 808 247, 986 283, 556 
Tend tin ine yang: Alloy seh e bo We Ae rN ONE ana he aa 2,346, 016 2,300, 545 3,381, 420 
Mo pperian Gua ys Me ON aE ae SUT la Bey 2, 631, 254 2,573,348 3, 259, 083 
PAA ARES WAL y, PLOUUCtSe emiae cee oes cee eee ee oe oe ate 968, 696 1, 253, 137 1,199 545 
Seebamamirone (Ae ON Woke eee eS SV oS Ch 6, 826, 992 7, 228, 282 9,625,175 
LURE AYO) ereynaty oR eye et CF aE NON See i ea Sane 8 7,346, 766 12, 406, 049 10, 061, 800 
BNO LEE ONCE Sea era oe Ba TU RNS A Te Coa NG 2 ide ce ks Bale 4,139, 074 3, 980, 167 7,392, 472 
TE Aaa oe ARE TS SU LF SNARE MR Re Lt PRO ai SRE fe 824, 778 950, 021 963, 626 
ROVE ocl Speer eae SNE RE ck aN SG UA tke Dnata Eo INE Pe ep 8, 564, 210 8,077, 532 11, 743, 725 
Material for perfumery, painting, dyeing, etc................. 8, 034, 468 9,519, 645 10, 494, 008 
Metals and metalloids not otherwise enumerated............- 461, 263 524, 815 687, 229 
Goldesilveriandiiplatinumaly ee 325 Auer One ee ea eeeeee es 852, 776 3,325, 954 2, 959, 820 
Straw, esparto, pita, and like fibers.....................-..--- 710, 814 1, 003, 356 1,071, 985 
HeedsyLootss banks Clea sere ne ee Wann MR Se LL eae eee 4,929, 803 5,922,175 8,309, 935 
Coal, stones, earths, and other like substances.............--- 55, 272, 720 63, 826, 094 88, 333, 574 
PROT ESTATES SE eae UT EUS Re UE Re ha 9, 937, 845 11, 648, 504 11, 151, 888 
SFT aC GN IE UE RP EE ahs A ne Oe a 886, 621 1,317, 785 1,504, 288 
Weretaple extracts and O1ls ee eee eee a 5,171, 081 7, 116, 087 7, 495, 513 
LRN eS ee IOLA eS | RS eee Saye eh 132, 186, 996 | - 154,914,988 190, 280, 914 





In 1912 over two-thirds in value of the cotton imported, 1,421,584 kilos, was sewing 
thread; the balance, 1,478,638 kilos, was raw and carded cotton. Under ‘‘ Hair, fur, 
and feathers,’’ the bulk of the imports, 128,096 kilos, was rabbit and beaver and like 
fur. Lead, tin, and zinc, 6,742 metric tons, were imported in the form of bars, plates, 
and sheets. Copper, 2,213 metric tons, was imported in the same form. The prin- 
cipal animal residuary products were glue, 322 tons, worth 397,026 milreis; spermaceti 
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and stearin, 170 tons, worth 144,085 milreis; grease and tallow, 441 tons, worth 249,286 
milreis. Of steel and iron, the principal imports were, steel in bars and rods, 10,042 
tons, worth 2,918,842 milreis; iron in bars, rods, and plates, 41,202 tons, worth 5,554,494 
milreis; iron in ingots, 13,813 tons, worth 1,151,839 milreis. 

Of the total importation of jute and hemp, 18,228 tons, over one-half in value was 
in the form of yarn for weaving and about one-third in the raw state. Of ‘‘ Wool,’’ 
1,924 tons, the largest amount 1,673 tons, worth 6,563,767 milreis, was yarn for weav- 
ing; 51 tons, worth 231,814 milreis, was knitting and embroidery thread; and the 
remainder, 200 tons, was raw and carded wool. Nearly all the flax was in the form 
of thread. 

Under the heading “‘ Woods,’’ the principal imports were pine lumber, 113,315 tons, 
worth 8,556,258 milreis; wood pulp for paper manufacture, 6,118 tons, worth 782,806 
milreis; and wood, rough, sawed, planed, and veneered, 15,049 tons, worth 1,436,450 
milreis. About 80 per cent of the pine lumber was imported from the United States. 
The principal imports under the heading ‘‘ Material for perfumery, painting, dyeing, 
etc.,’’ were linseed oil, 4,677 tons, worth 3,162,886 milreis; aniline dyes, 409 tons, 
worth 1,701,377 milreis; white lead and zinc, 3,410 tons, worth 1,454,750 milreis; 
paints in powder, 2,465 tons, worth 1,118,157 milreis; turpentine, 1,230 tons, worth 
760,092 milreis; artificial extracts, fixed oils, volatile essences, 41 tons, worth 434,957 
milreis. The principal imports under ‘Metals and metalloids not otherwise enu- 
merated,’’ were, sulphur, 4,056 tons, worth 477,300 milreis; aluminum, antimony, 
arsenic, bismuth, potassium, sodium, mercury, and nickel. Under ‘‘Gold, silver, 
and platinum,’’ nearly the entire importation was bar silver. 

Under ‘‘Straw, esparto, pita, etc.,’’ the principal imports were, broom straw, 1,070 
tons, worth 487,992 milreis; straw for mat and hat making, 29 tons, worth 242,589 
milreis. Under ‘‘Seeds, roots, barks, etc.,’? which heading does not include the 
ordinary cereals, the principal imports were malted barley, 16,371 tons, worth 5,160,- 
959 milreis; hops, 354 tons, worth 1,448,717 milreis; leaf tobacco 328 tons, worth 
1,063,001 milreis. Under “Coal, stones, earths, etc.,’’ the principal imports were, coal, 
2,098,842 tons, worth 57,114,658 milreis, nearly all of which come from the United 
Kingdom; cement, 367,031 tons, worth 16,266,875 milreis, the bulk of which was 
from Germany and the United Kingdom, with lesser amounts from Belgium and the 
United States; coal briquets, 206,804 tons, worth 6,844,095 milreis; nitrate of soda, 
2,407 tons, worth 872,388 milreis; asphalt, 10,857 tons, worth 534,236 milreis; coke, 
12,564 tons, worth 461,573 milreis; marble, 7,108 tons, worth 943,842 milreis; 
unmounted precious stones, valued at 873,388 milreis. 

Under the heading ‘‘ Pelts and skins” nearly the whole importation, 1,288 tons out 
of 1,307 tons, was tanned and prepared skins and hides. Under “‘Silk” practically 
all was in the form of thread. Under ‘‘ Vegetable extracts and oils” the imports were 
tar, 18,613 tons, worth 4,922,796 milreis; vegetable oils, not edible, 2,786 tons, worth 
1,675,778 milreis; gums, resins, and balsams, 395 tons, valued at 456,805 milreis. 

Class III, Manufactures, ready for consumption, is divided into the following sub- 
classes, of which the imports were— 
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1910 1911 1912 
Manufactures: Milreis paper.| Milreis paper.) Milreis paper. 
OVcotion smTxedi Or mote anne eee eee See ER Cee toe 66, 212, 326 6 707,949 64, 961, 217 
Offahumiintinis Cones ele een eae eeu Suysel ikea Mier 233,346 193, 182 251, 720 
Gunsiandiammunition= sage ay ee Oe aT eee ee 15, 611, 464 7,040, 731 14, 625, 710 
Otjpristles and hain: 2 e eee er are Ue ee ea) 786, 476 930, 105 1,004,195 
Oricanejbamboowatce yay oe eae ee OE Oe Ae 98, 253 162, 911 170 658 
Carriages and other vehicles... 22.2282 o jobs ode esses tees ee 12, 156, 199 18, 080, 984 44,194, 187 
Ofiedd, tintizine’andlalloyscatan UN Ue Al Se Ee 1, 204, 039 1,551, 532 1, 882, 533 
Oficopperandialloy sesh Wome Ree. Chunar Be OUen  cen ela Ae 6,974,176 8, 220, 933 10,321,380 
OF Steeliandirone seats ey ea DEN ae ) ue eed 73,555, 557 81, 424, 363 101, 745, 225 
Musical and like instruments. ..................-.-------- 3, 786, 831 5, 563, 165 5,369, 804 
Surgical and dental instruments and material............. 1,541, 141 1, 584, 921 1, 740, 955 
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1910 se Re RADE 023 
Manufactures—Continued. ! , 

Mathematical, physical, and optical instruments and | Milries paper.| Milries paper.) Milries paper. 

material.......------------------- 022-222 - = nee n enn , 671, 771 2,007,322 , 075, 
Ofmvool, Tixedior ote Ss eMae | MAC NaN els | CON aR ay 10,488,127 | 12,431,905 12, 405, 779 
QUIRED 5 5 Ue ee a ode 6, 987, 892 7, 984, 700 6, 783, 162 
Of fate dnd heres! 2 F eek Tae ee 805, 243 970, 789 1,353, 285 
Earthenware, porcelain, and glass....-..-----------.----- 10, 989, 594 14, 099, 235 14, 539, 784 
Engines, machinery, tools, and hardware.......-..-.----- 66, 107, 885 86, 898, 467 108, 878, 071 
Ober coxore Ma Gy AOS MUS Le EE ae CE eee Se by ail C 3, 672, 593 4, 784, 381 5, 621, 008 
Of ivory, mother of pearl, coral, tortoise shell, etc........- 400, 195 417, 252 432, 724 
Ofnickelis. es. eso? hoomace eas eee ees Bo 27, 602 38, 640 30,571 
Of gold, silver, and platinum............---.-----------+- 1, 634, 388 1,512, 459 1, 288, 800 
Ofstraw, esparto, pita, etc................----------------- 1, 543, 565 1,474,357 1, 790, 619 
Olpaperss twee pak ibe Ae aoe lS eee ates) 15,491,017 | 17,525, 868 18, 890, 382 
Of earths, stones, and like substances.......-..-.---------- 3, 853, 938 4,410, 637 | 6, 904, 714 
@fteatnery (ke 02 ON OT Eee a 3,340, 061 4, 067, 387 4, 734, 031 
Perfumery, paints, inks, etc......- eee ee tae let 8, 130, 998 8, 290, 959 8, 744, 069 
Chemicals, drugs, and pharmaceutical specialties .......... 16, 437, 081 18, 485, 084 21, 605, 302 
Ofsilicimixed ormoO eae y Melee aM) WAU Baza eT eae 3,514, 042 3,906, 543 3, 256, 622 
MiSCCHEAN GO eee ree edie Oe paleo ele at chen tat ah 55, 219, 132 54, 210, 551 67, 415, 670 

That Sas hee eae ee 2 Sia ce ata cette eto re een clear 392,474,930 | 444, 887,312 533, 017,338 





Under “Cotton manufactures,” the principal imports for 1912 were: Piece goods, 
bleached, 1,384 tons, worth 4,502,537 milreis; unbleached, 337 tons, worth 788,060 
milreis; prints, 718 tons, worth 2,891,566 milreis; dyed, 2,476 tons, valued at 10,262,098 
milreis; other piece goods, 6,583 tons, worth 25,739,825 milreis. Practically all of 
the bleached, unbleached, dyed, and printed goods were from the United Kingdom. 
Of “Other piece goods” the imports from the United Kingdom were over one-half, 
with a small amount from the United States. Other imports under this heading 
were ready-made clothing, valued at 3,524,991 milreis, passamenterie, lace, ribbons, 
etc., valued at 3,525,816 milreis; stockings, valued at 1,282,682 milreis. 

Of the 3,144 tons of arms and ammunition, 642 tons, worth 7,048,194 milreis, were 
shotguns, revolvers, and other firearms; 2,405 tons, worth 6,730,905 milreis, were 
small-arm ammunition; 49 tons, worth 605,125 milreis, were artillery ammunition; 
with a small amount of swords, and other side arms. Of shotguns, revolvers, and 
other firearms, nearly one-half was from Germany; the balance from the United States, 
Belgium, and the United Kingdom. Of small-arm ammunition, more than one-half 
was from Germany, with the United States second. 

Of manufactures of bristles, hair, etc., the principal imports were brooms and 
brushes, valued at 860,302 milreis. 

Under ‘‘ Carriages and other vehicles,’’ the principal imports were: 3,785 automo- 
biles, valued at 16,590,390 milreis, about 17 per cent in value being from the United 
States; automobile accessories, 986 tons, worth 3,910,477 milreis, of which a little over 
8 per cent was from the United States; railway cars, 62,860 tons, valued at 22,812,326 
milreis, about 13 per cent from the United Kingdom, 25 per cent from the United 
States and over 50 per cent from Belgium; carts and other vehicles not specified, 
valued at 880,994 milreis, of which over 50 per cent was from the United States. 

Of manufactures of lead, tin, and zinc, 2,542 tons, the principal imports were print- 
ing type, 281 tons, worth 721,176 milreis, the great bulk of which was from Germany; 
tinware, not specified, 138 tons, worth 444,431 milreis, the bulk of which was also from 
Germany; manufactures of zinc and alloys, not specified, 1,605 tons, worth 583,867 
milreis. 

Of copper manufactures, 4,907 tons, worth 10,321,380 milreis, the principal imports 
were copper wire, 3,413 tons, worth 3,997,645 milreis, of which 65 per cent was from 
the United States and about 22 per cent from Germany; tubes and piping, 217 tons, 
worth 362,591 milreis; manufactures not specified, 1,238 tons, worth 5,586,361 milreis. 

Of steel and iron the principal imports were: Wire, 48,947 tons, worth 8,902,462 — 
milreis, about one-half from Germany and a little less than one-fourth from the United 
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States. Galvanized roofing material, 25,962 tons, worth 6,366,107 milreis, the bulk 
from the United Kingdom and about 15 per cent from the United States. Tin plate, 
15,011 tons, worth 4,399,230 milreis, the bulk from the United Kingdom and over 19 
per cent from the United States. Structural material 51,462 tons, worth 9,576,949 
milreis, principally from Germany and the United Kingdom, and about 6 per cent 
from the United States. Telegraph and telephone posts, bridge material, and fencing 
20,130 tons, worth 4,569,469 milreis, about 26 per cent from the United Kingdom and 
over 22 per cent from the United States. Steel rails, plates, etc., 234,719 tons, worth 
29,000,773 milreis of which 11 per cent came from the United States and 8 per cent 
from the United Kingdom. Piping and fittings, 64,084 tons, worth 12,277,624 milreis, 
of which over 50 per cent was from the eed Kingdom ond over 10 per cent from 
the United States. Railway axles and wheels 14,095 tons, worth 4,105,690 milreis, 
over one-fifth was from the United States. Cutlery, 906 tons, worth 3,690,544 milreis, 
of which about 48 per cent was from Germany, 28 per cent from the United Kingdom, 
and 15 per cent from the United States. Locks, fishhooks, and other small hardware, 
1,611 tons, worth 1,729,929 milreis, of which nearly one-half was from Germany and 
one-fourth from the United States. Nails, staples, hooks, and screws, 4,566 tons, 
worth 1,691,807 milreis, of which about 22 per cent was from the United States. 
Enameled ware, 1,387 tons, worth 1,500,386 milreis, nearly all from Germany. 

Of musical and like instruments the principal imports were: 3,338 pianos, worth 
2,677,835 milreis, nearly three-fourths of which were from Germany and about one- 
seventh from the United States. Phonographs and accessories, 478,341 kilos, worth 
1,418,269 milreis, of which nearly two-thirds were from Germany and nearly all the 
remainder from the United States. 

Surgical instruments amounted to 115,999 kilos, worth 667,651 milreis, 44 per cent 
coming from France, 32 per cent from Germany, and 17 per cent from the United 
States. Dental.instruments and material amounted to 92,048 kilos, worth 712,575 
milreis, the great bulk of which was from the United States. Optical instruments 
and material were imported to the value of 264,170 milreis, of which about one-fourth 
came from the United States. Other scientific instruments not specified amounted 
to 1,810,991 milreis, of which 32 per cent came from Germany, about 29 per cent from 
the United States, and 18 per cent from France. 

Under “‘ Manufactures of wool” the principal imports were: Wool piece goods, 1,366 
tons, worth 9,635,637 milreis; ready-made clothing ena to 303,966 milreis, ead 
trimmings to 29,735 milreis. 

Of manufactures of linen the principal imports were: Cloth, 1,509 tons, worth 
5,630,031 milreis, and ready-made clothing amounting to 315,044 milreis. 

Under “Earthenware, porcelain, and glass” the principal imports were: Window 
. glass, 6,419 tons, worth 1,602,246 milreis; bottles, tumblers, and other hollow ware, 
6,082 tons, worth 2,400,597 milreis, the bulk of which was from Germany and about 
7 per cent from the United States. Manufactures of china and earthenware, not 
specified, 8,576 tons, worth 6,574,724 milreis. Manufactures of glass, not specified, 
1,898 tons, worth 2,801,375 milreis. 

Under the heading “‘ Engines, machinery, etc.,’’ the principal imports were: Elec- 
trical machinery and apparatus, 11,902 tons, worth 14,817,282 milreis, of which over 
40 per cent was from the United States and about 29 per cent from Germany. Electric 
wire and cable, 2,180 tons, worth 1,791,981 milreis, over 43 per cent of which was from 
the United States and 41 per cent from United Kingdom. Locomotives, 16,792 tons, 
worth 11,585,752 milreis, of which nearly 49 per cent was from the United States, 
over 34 per cent from Germany, and 12 per cent from the United Kingdom. Trac- 
tion and stationary engines, 5,268 tons, worth 4,513,328 milreis, about 30 per cent 
from the United States and Germany each. Sewing machines, 5,509 tons, worth 
8,184,518 milreis, of which more than one-half was from the United States and nearly 
all the remainder from Germany. Industrial machinery, 30,005 tons, worth 17,795,468 
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milreis, less than 4 per cent of which came from the United States, over 30 per cent 
from Germany, and 48 per cent from the United Kingdom. Agricultural machin- 
ery, 4,402 tons, worth 2,169,382 milreis, of which about 58 per cent came from the 
United States and the bulk of the remainder from Germany. Typewriters and 
accessories, 124 tons, worth 1,308,697 milreis, 84 per cent of which came from the 
United States and nearly all the remainder from Germany. Hydraulic pumps and 
accessories, 1,047 tons, worth 1,129,901 milreis, about 32 per cent of which came from 
the United Kingdom and 25 per cent from the United States. Boilers, retorts, and 
stills, 4,765 tons, worth 2,214,348 milreis, nearly 65 per cent of which came from the 
United Kingdom and 10 per cent from the United States and Germany each. Bicycles 
were imported to the value of 799,708 milreis, 40 per cent of which came from the 
United Kingdom, 16 per cent from Germany, 15 per cent from Italy, 14 per cent from 
the United States, and 12 per cent from France. Machinery and apparatus, not 
specified, 34,738 tons, worth 31,121,873 milreis, of which there was 35 per cent from 
the United States, 23 per cent from the United Kingdom, and 22 per cent from 
Germany. 

Under “Manufactures of wood” the principal imports were: Furniture, 1,964 tons, 
worth 2,691,602 milreis, of which 43 per cent was from Austria-Hungary, 16 per cent 
from the Batted States, 13 per cent from Germany, 12 per cent from France, and 9 
per cent from the United Kingdom. 

Under ‘‘Manufactures of gold, silver, and iiuianaent are included only jewelry, 
with or without precious-stone settings, as follows: Gold, 665,341 milreis; silver, 
591,433 milreis; and platinum, 32,026 milreis. 

Under ‘‘Paper and manufactures” the principal imports were: oeken maps, and 
music, 1,002 tons, worth 2,775,886 milreis; other printed matter, lithographs, postal 
cards, bills, etc., 629 tons, worth 1,589,571 milreis. Writing paper, 1,592 tons, worth 
1,315,350 milreis, over 50 per cent from Germany, 17 per cent from Italy, 12 per cent 
from Austria-Hungary, and about 3 per cent from the United States. Printing paper, 
26,760 tons, worth 6,513,121 milreis, of which 42 per cent was from Germany, little over 
18 per cent from Norway and Sweden each, and 7 per cent from the Netherlands, 
with the bulk of the remainder from the United Kingdom, and less than 1 per cent 
from the United States. Cardboard and pasteboard, 4,950 tons, worth 1,393,836 
milreis, about 57 per cent of which came from Germany, 19 per cent from the 
Netherlands, and less than 1 per cent from the United States. Paper not otherwise 
specified, 11,148 tons, worth 4,385,325 milreis. 

Under ‘‘Earths, stones, and like substances” the principal imports were: Brick 
and tiles, 8,563 tons, worth 1,629,536 milreis; roofing tiles, 37,895 tons, worth 1,916,302 
milreis; refractory bricks, 8,540 tons, worth 536,956 milreis. 

Under ‘Manufactures of leather” the principal imports were boots and shoes, to _ 
the value of 1,642,889 milreis. 

Under ‘‘Perfumery, paints, inks, etc.,’’ the principal imports were: Perfumery, 
amounting to 5,117,310 milreis; printing ink, 278 tons, worth 346,011 milreis, over 
53 per cent of which was from Germany, 29 per cent from France, and about 16 per 
cent from the United States; writing ink to the value of 113,028 milreis, principally 
from the United Kingdom and about 8 per cent from the United States; prepared 
paints, 3,013 tons, worth 2,329,641 milreis, about 52 per cent of which was from the 
United Kingdom and 17 per cent from the United States and Germany each. 

Under ‘‘Chemicals, drugs, and pharmaceutical specialties” the principal imports 
were: Natural and artificial mineral waters, 1,593 tons, worth 1,220,160 milreis; cal- 
cium carbide, 6,065 tons, worth 1,344,430 milreis, 64 per cent of which was from 
Norway and 12 per cent from the United States; caustic soda, 7,950 tons, worth 
1,545,893 milreis. Acids: Acetic, 228,975 milreis; sulphuric, 198,674 milreis; nitric, 
14,995 milreis; tannic, 39,847 milreis; acids not specified, 403,721 milreis. Pills and 
capsules, 223,941 milreis, about 65 per cent of which was from the United States. 
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Chemical products, drugs, etc., not specified, 19,457 tons, worth 15,168,267 milreis, 
of which 31 per cent was from France, 27 per cent from Germany, 19 per cent from the 
United Kingdom, and 9 per cent from the United States. 

Under ‘‘Manufactures of silk” the principal imports were: Ribbons, to the value 
of 849,098 milreis; piece goods, 1,228,807 milreis; manufactures not otherwise enu- 
merated, 778.253 milreis. 

Under ‘‘ Miscellaneous” the principal imports were: Stationery and school supplies, 
value, 1,622,944 milreis; buttons, 1,925,094 milreis; toys, 1,768,123 milreis; pipes and 
smokers’ articles, 1,930,392 milreis; hats, 2,367,215 milreis, of which 60 per cent was 
from Italy, 20 per cent from France, and 12 per cent from the United Kingdom. Um- 
brellas and parasols, 1,246,108 milreis. Watches, 763,471 milreis, of which 83 per 
cent were from Switzerland, 7 per cent from Germany, and 4 per cent from the United 
States. Dynamite, gun cotton, etc., 1,754 tons, worth 1,741,596 milreis, of which 
74 per cent was from the United Kingdom, nearly 16 per cent from Germany, 6 per 
cent from France, and 2 per cent from the United States. Gasoline, 15,905 tons, worth 
3,662,189 milreis, of which 98 per cent was from the United States. Kerosene, 110,366 
tons, worth 13,673,983 milreis, 99 per cent of which came from the United States. 
Lubricating oils, mineral, and vegetable, 14,837 tons, worth 3,901,263 milreis, of 
which 64 per cent was from the United States, 12 per cent from the United Kingdom, 
10 per cent from Germany, and 4 per cent from Russia. Rubber manufactures not 
enumerated, 551 tons, worth 2,973,632 milreis, of which 30 per cent was from Germany, 
27 per cent from the United Kingdom, 19 per cent from the United States, and 11 
per cent from France. Steam and sail vessels were imported to the value of 15,444,577 
milreis. 

Class IV, Alimentary substances, is divided into two subclasses, of which the 
imports were: 








1910 1911 1912 
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Milreis paper.) Milreis paper.| Milreis paper. 








Tisynds (RHEL Tor SR Ne a eve Ae ct coli ane uae a) UA 182,503,089 | 189,605,656 | 220, 1S9, 181 
Re Ue eey feel er ela oun wane ul NeteMa AiG. 2, 005, 506 2, 652, 490 2,191,291 
te) A A POR Sa Ee a IONS Rete _.| 184,508,595 | 192,258,246} 222, 390, 472 





Under ‘“‘Food products” the principal imports were: Wheat, 381,286 tons, worth 
43,346,654 milreis, practically all from Argentina. Wheat flour, 189,655 tons, worth 
36,259,832 milreis, of which 53 per cent was from Argentina, 34 per cent from the 
United States, and 10 per cent from Uruguay. Codfish, 36,877 tons, worth 20,201 411 
milreis, of which 43 per cent was from Newfoundland, 30 per cent from Norway, 14 per 
cent from Canada, 7 per cent from the United Kingdom, and less than 4 per cent from 
the United States. Preserved fish, 3,776 tons, worth 3,917,106 milreis, of which 58 per 
cent was from Portugal, 11 per cent from the United States, and 7 per cent from Italy. 
Dried fruits, 2,174 tons, worth 2,175,070 milreis, of which 34 per cent was from France, 
33 per cent from Spain, 12 per cent from Portugal, and 3 per cent from the United 
States. Fresh fruits, 4,386 tons, worth 2,972,179 milreis, 37 per cent of which was 
from Portugal, 26 per cent from Spain, and 23 per cent from the United States. Con- 
densed milk, 4,247 tons, worth 4,315,275 milreis, nearly al! of which came from Switzer- 
land. Hams and hacon, 1,388 tons, worth 2,203,462 milreis, of which 64 per cent was 
from the United Kingdom, and 24 per cent from the United States. Canned meats, 
474 tons, worth 953,103 milreis, of which 39 per cent was from Portugal, 26 per cent 
from Italy, 11 per cent from France, and 8 per cent from the United States. 
Canned vegetables, 2,206 tons, worth 1,888,267 milreis, from Portugal, Italy, and 
France principally, and about 3 per cent from the United States. Rice, 10,226 tons, 
worth 2,901,652 milreis. Potatoes, 28,972 tons, worth 4,084,165 milreis. Spirits and 
fermented liquors, 2,417 tons, worth 3,368,920 milreis. Champagne and sparkling 
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wines, 213 tons, worth 1,047,194 milreis. 


worth 7,407,777 milreis. 


Vermouth and bitters, 2,387 tons, worth 2,872,857 milreis. 
Olives, 2,861 tons, worth 1,626,186 milreis. 


worth 6,754,785 milreis. 


23,062 tons, worth 13,909,296 milreis. 


Butter, 1,909 tons, worth 4,316,290 milreis. 
Cheese, 2,849 tons, worth 4,258,973 milreis. 
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Fine wines, port and the like, 4,555 tons, 
Common wines, 64,911 tons, worth 30,212,474 milreis. 
Olive oil, 4,922 tons, 
Jerked beef, 


Beans, 9,407 tons, worth 2,613,925 milreis. 


Salt, 66,181 tons, worth 2,261,389 milreis. 
Tea, 359 tons, worth 870,309 milreis. 


Under cattle food the principal import was alfalfa, 26,190 tons, ‘worth 1,965,582 


milreis. 


The following table shows the imports of wheat flour from the principal countries 
through the different ports of Brazil during 1911 and 1912: 



























































1911, 
é Argentina. United States. Uruguay. mph 
Milreis Milreis Milreis Milreis 
Tons. paper. Tons. paper. Tons. paper. Tons paper 
orto Welhno- 32 582 598 oe 22 eA oe alas ate se 76 17723 |< Joie aoe |= ole ols sin a oll aia 
MP ACOSIIATE ce on ders tua seidea so [aera aa elm eae ce 466 1145192 |. 2222) o- = ne 22 on) ola 
Manaoss..wsiaisieaees S\odse) 56 9,723.) 4,812 |; 1,166, 680). - 2.222 lace - 3-20. 3) Sea eee 
1 efi ARE OE Ta a 1,319 228,045 | 9,523 | 2,282,047 39 | 6,510 |--..--ceal eee 
Maren aoe cs cee a uredoblpoem see tacigas ete 2,176 520; 2804 0s On eee 33 | 10,358 
Arnab Dales sane eat ete lia| ae aeinria ln clear sae 212 1) Ol eee ere are s)he hl 
MOMiAlEZE Ewe eee eee vets cule 355 62,267 |) 4,172°| 1 000;971 [0522.2 2. |. 28... Seale eel eee 
INetab feito. bd ated. Settee te 1,177 200, 697 399 86,329 |. 2 ..ci..|- ohn ott hase a ee 
Wanedelloy ures aeons aeen oo sice 3, 209 563, 172 729 iB PA i ph Pe SS ee 130 | 38,841 
FRGGHER os eo umeeaau ne as cae 11,956 | 2,033,259 | 11,064 | 2, 220, 887 577 | 103,234 354 | 95,358 
MAGBIG. Josh ch See ke cube aoe 1,921 327,199 | 2,449 500, 571 44 6, 701 266 | 73,974 
TAG Hae meats greie aeendnoee ell ees eee sen eimete se neers |= ees aie eee te leet int tetra 55 | 15,134 
eae re WS iy She ee ee 14,329 | 2, 422, 231 635 132, 616 176 27, 686 300 | 84,146 
IMiGLONIAR sib Sou a. ates otal U camera te Pea aioe 1, 784 344, 402). 2 - == /5| 2 3's mae ea ee 
io 'de Janeirors 5 2263523 2 7 1,250 | 3,908 767, 575 15 3,095 74 | 20,415 
SECA tS pR NO Naha, Wap ancg vO ye ae 17,621 | 3,125,565 | 2,637 585,276 | 4,702 | 719,286 5 1,412 
Paranagua Antonia e Fé6z do 
B eV ENTE b ePaper aie i 10, 434 | 1,832,506 506 110, 815 14 3,003: ||: -..342al anne 
S. Francisco, Itajahy, Join- 
ville Florianopolis......... 5,641 993, 059 113 24,936 773 | (119,583 |... 2.0. clecene ene 
Rio Grande, Pelotas, Porto 
Alegre e outros postos adu- 
aneiros do Rio Grande do 
Dllbeae Sastre eae tees ae 30,682 | 5,358, 225 988 199,932 |. 2,995}. 537,367 |\...2eeec}sm sates 
Corumb&é, Cuyabaé e Porto 
MUEiOhOSS. .2525. 50555 ae 1, 838 BOR 2GO Ssh 82| ac beceetes = 1 22 ||...0c oe Sees 
UOtalews Cees fs cats 100,545 |17,552, 462 | 46,648 |10, 280,478 | 9,336 |1,526,437 | 1,217 | 339,638 
1912. 
Teaneontinna: 0 22 ss es aes | sae seal ed eelees eee 335 77,217 | sc bss eclsh Jose eee oe 
IMANSOSY - oiacue Peseeak dann secup woaleenaetee ae 4 4,843 | 1,211,246 11 1,943 || 40h eee 
Paraiaan sea ee aoe ae. See 1, 247 211,879 | 10,662 | 2,563,358 9 1,608) |. 2 3. opal eee 
Mardnhaorce aes Sie 5i2 eee ante ee ese 2,294 656,882) (ey seul ae 21 6, 887 
Parmabyha. go. nee. binant alas aa ema ne eens 205 64,044 | 20)-5 cece ee te opel a ee ae 
MOrtalezae nt. ued: cc aache.- 436 72,289 | 3,607 801,547 |......5.)c2..o.6 see eee ale eee 
Natal se set aera cies eel 1,594 271, 551 345 (AOE EF Ree eters ae 2 21 7,271 
Cabedellone Uo steess view naaee 2,031 358, 887 991 ZLB, 300 "|e sede spo ge a Seen 43 | 12,826 
ORG. t Ca steve wel SL ee 11,110 | 1,899,194 | 11,584 | 2,466,909 | 1,615 | 298,678 538 | 146, 437 
MAG eGo Nee semen ou owas 1,838 312,480 | 3,606 822, 982 53 8, 954 329 | 90,713 
PAPC SUIS 5 Fe Ue NT ete ets | ere Sat Lee 0 St, oe ta Se eaten cea ava ara [eel est aaa 46 | 13,411 
Baie 4 du Me sete eet 15,289 | 2,637, 438 720 168, 803 99 18, 061 394 | 107, 294 
WICTOFIA Se aa ns 6 s's-  ohclase au [eee ena ae oe as 3,183 664, 047) |i 2 222.28|2 5. Soe ee ge oshee 
Rio deJaneirot 020). .2c8 406 72,337 | 7,727 | 1,604,966 39 | 7,376 79 | 22,769 
SAUpOs he Sasee a ee ee 8 Os 27,354 | 4,974,478 | 4,501 963,923 | 10,833 |1,676,274 21 6,000 
Paranagua Antonia e Fé6z do 
pass weet 32 eee. 14, 244 | 2,491,909 57 12,011 460 79,:716))|-0 = ool ee ieee 
S. Francisco, Itajahy, Join- 
vill e Florianopolis ........- 4,565 S16, 288) Seo cere ieae. Ss 2,680 \|| 492; 601 |): 2325.22) eee 
Rio Grande Pelotas, Porto 
Alegre e outros postos adu- 
aneiros do Rio Grande do 
Se EC hae 6 et rneAttE 27,931 | 4,918, 869 180 38,603. | 7,123) |1, 277, 947 | 22.252 eee 
Corumbé Cuyabé e Porto 
Murtinko 22 es ae 1,495 BCs eae Be eee 64 12,116 )\. 255623) oe 
Total) foe. Asses 109,540 |19, 383,537 | 54,840 |12,382,716 | 22,986 |3,875,274 | 1,492 | 413,608 
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The following table shows the imports for the years 1910, 1911, and 1912, by ports 


of entry: 


Port. 


PERSE year een hi tke < ae 
Recife (Pernambuco). ... 
Lede ef I FBS eS Re PS ost aa RE ee ee 
Porto Alegre 
Rio Grande 
Manaos 
ERAT TAILS OU Aberera pee caer iate wie eratne e atalatelonie eteis stoce ecelaiccicisic ec isiseiersisicie 
MORALE Zama sees akc aol Nias eae ee ee ve oe 


Victoria 
Cabedello 
SOUT eens Sareea ieee ree Sareea alae Sera & tee ne es letaie eels miele 
WinVoTAVATIe S63 cern. Beas SE eet cee alee cael se cities cc ISR: 
Sao Francisco 
All other ports 


EXPORTS. 











1910 1911 1912 
Milreis paper.| Milreis paper.| Milreis paper. 
264,415,341 | 289,384,706 | 371,294, 687 
141,799,918 | 191,413,945 248, 698, 304 
37, 235, 251 40, 785, 090 51, 965, 023 
50, 518, 042 53, 952, 804 48, 984, 026 
61, 988, 043 47, 591, 907 47,377, 541 
24, 295, 991 32, 203, 940 35, 609, 118 
21,310,633 | 22,970,955 23, 899, 774 
35, 099, 396 25, 108, 151 22, 940, 146 
9, 206, 829 11,368, 011 17, 162, 209 
10, 799, 684 13, 198, 526 12, 840, 034 
9,054, 800 9, 548, 099 9, 986, 658 
7, 078, 158 7, 592, 973 7, 638, 069 
4, 806, 739 5, 172, 303 6, 888, 213 
1, 979, 715 5,017, 395 6, 322, 118 
3,355, 001 5, 252, 121 4, 169, 079 
5, 697, 423 6, 625, 546 3, 890, 757 
3,737,331 1,710, 187 3, 716, 305 
2, 144, 146 1,770, 651 1,786, 375 
19, 345, 702 23, 049, 136 26, 201, 122 
713, 863,143 | 793,716, 446 951, 369, 558 
$231, 291,658 | $257, 164,128 | $308, 243,736 





The exports by countries for the years 1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912 were as follows: 












































Countries. 1909 1910 1911 1912 

Tame SHEA HIS Pe ae CR FO ah $123, 817,298 | $110, 144,357 | $115,855,767 | $141,914, 885 
Glerimian yee ee See le LN 48,130,450] 35,626,014 | 47,212,339 51, 928, 195 
United Kingdom 49,832,180 | 72,105,293] 48,920,995 43, 065, 547 
FED epT ce ROU CN OER LiL OUSLY CN AN TEN 26,514,120] 25,641,738 | 25,739, 496 35, 514, 990 
INURE TARTS he AG A COT ACRE Pee IG 14,390,172 | 15,011,081 | 26,447, 406 22, 981, 062 
AMISUMAEDUM EAT Via dye siayai- sceasnerleele cies incense 10, 261, 295 8, 844, 173 16, 759, 363 18, 257, 967 
ASREYSauATE Oe Ee eens als ER MC SENN 10,229,459 | 11,406,866 | 12,793, 252 14, 228, 993 
TBYS) FegRU aI oye ta ANS IOI GUN orl Mi So 6, 492, 082 5, 509, 604 7, 796, 618 9, 729, 467 
DgCOIE Fo) A he Al  eh ae an eed 5, 203, 043 5, 569, 335 4, 444, 054 4,161, 471 
Firemen Siig eben Te GSW Oe Re 2, 651, 878 2, 054, 128 3, 747, 560 4, 096, 106 
SSR IO LSD EE RR cg CI 2 SR cD 3, 163, 665 3, 118, 046 
SHO SHITEL = 5 RMA A Mc 5 2 RI DCEL SE an ae Al 1, 062, 270 1, 075, 486 1, 676, 291 2, 112, 439 
(CLOT ess cs GG ase oa NR ey tC AOD S20 a el LT 700, 207 998, 120 
TD ETRE EC id pL he ae aa SEE Uf oh Se SO LN eat 442, 964 900, 446 
EXOT T reap 1d eee ye TAME IM ES ARI ag REA 905, 968 819, 227 1, 487, 288 768, 922 
WUeniCoUntries ane natey ONC Min hs 8,841,614 | 10,562,655 8, 084, 349 9, 018, 190 

NG es tS AO ei nb he 308, 331,829 | 304,369,957 | 325,271,614 | 362,794,846 

Exports are divided into three major classifications, as follows: 
| 
1910 1911 1912 
Milreis paper. | Milreis paper. | Milreis paper. 

Class I.—Animals and animal products..............--- 41, 089, 441 41, 506, 812 46, 735, 249 
Class IJ.—Minerals and mineral products. ........------ 14, 955, 730 13, 983, 096 13, 257, 147 
Class III.—Vegetable products......................---- 883, 368, 278 948, 434, 828 1, 059, 744, 784 

POS OE ee ISU EUR G ET RE a PENG ERS Uk ie 939,413,449 | 1,003, 924, 736 1,119, 737, 180 
Winrtedistatesimoldyaen sass scout a Mama uaa uke es $304, 369, 957 $325, 271, 614 $362, 794, 846 





The principal animal products were: Whale oil, 1,524 tons, worth 302,738 milreis 
paper; lard, 38 tons, worth 34,153 milreis; beeswax, 96 tons, worth 178,590 milreis: 
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horns, 1,449 tons, worth 424,338 milreis; boneash, 5,507 tons, worth 121,640 milreis; 
cattle hides, 36,255 tons, worth 30,177,264 milreis; 28,854 tons salt, worth 19,962,536 
milreis, and 7,401 tons dry, worth 10,214,275 milreis, of which 14,282 tons went to 
Germany, 9,904 tons to France, 2,513 tons to Belgium, 929 tons to Uruguay, 851 tons 
to the United States, 816 tons to Portugal, with lesser amounts to the United Kingdom, 
Italy, and Austria-Hungary; horsehair, 382 tons, worth 428,453 milreis; glycerin, 389 
tons, worth 339,092 milreis; wool, 1,904 tons, worth 1,713,828 milreis; dry and salt 
tongues, 355 tons, worth 987,368 milreis; skins, 3,189 tons, worth 11,372,521 milreis 
(goatskins, 2,340 tons, worth 9,346,108 milreis; sheepskins, 675 tons, worth 1,625,777 
milreis; deerskins, 103 tons, worth 226,289 milreis; lambskins, 56 tons, worth 151,316 
milreis; not specified, 15 tons, worth 23,031 milreis), of which 2,157 tons went to the 
United States, 594 tons to France, 221 tons to Belgium, 121 tons to Germany, and 85 
tons to the United Kingdom. 

Under ‘“‘ Minerals and mineral products” the principal exports were: Monazite sand, 
3,398 tons, worth 1,629,350 milreis, of which 1,852 tons went to Germany, 945 tons to 
France, and 600 tons to the United States; manganese ore, 154,870 tons, worth 
3,445,857 milreis, of which 82,530 tons went to the United States, 25,300 tons to the 
United Kingdom, 20,000 tons to Germany, 10,900 tons to Belgium, and 10,340 tons 
to France; scrap metals, 2,749 tons, worth 501,141 milreis; gold in bars, 4,027 kilos, 
worth 6,539,555 milreis, practically all to the United Kingdom; diamonds and other 
precious stones worth 647,793 milreis. 

Under “Vegetable products” the principal exports were: Coffee, 12,080,303 bags 
(of 60 kilos or 132.27 pounds each), worth 698,371,183 milreis paper. 

The following table shows the coffee exports to the principal countries in 1910, 1911, 
and 1912: 








1910 1911 











| 1912 
| | 
Bags. Value. | Bags. Value. | Bags. Value. 
United States......-.... 4,501,887 | $58,808,467 | 4,444,973 | $77,512,293 | 5,092,661 $95, 390, 633 
Germany)! Pees een 1,219,924 | 16,152,259 | 1,603,991 | 31,732,936 | 1,820,407 , 098, 
PUP AGG fee ee Seale aie 660, 496 8, 858, 666 | 874, 928 15,092,424 | 1,187,268 22,238, 717 
Netherlands.........-..- 1,077, 605 14,772,522 | 1,413,412 25,763,209 | 1,183,255 22,163,549 
Austria-Hungary........ 689, 035 8, 720, 668 967, 677 16, 600, 849 957, 886 17, 942, 163 
SUITE Eh ee ad all at eee Laos Se a ate ate [hin RES a earl win eae eet Sort 083 7,596, 975 
AT POMTINA? «3-2 sium Winstons & 193, 225 2,474,582 | 225, 187 3, 823, 757 237,169 4,442,413 
Miele ecb aren taneae 136, 392 1, 734, 834 | 204, 933 3,481,518 205, 605 3, 851,188 
United Kingdom........ 217,763 2,855,274 270,114 4,692,373 171,201 3,206, 766 
Other countries........- 1,027, 411 12,835,603 | 1,052,587 17, 816, 020 819,268 15, 345, 708 
otal. \. csescasas ats 9,723,738 | 127,212,875 | 11,257,802 | 196,515,379 | 12,080,303 226,276, 155 
| 





1 In 1910 and 1911 included under “Other countries.” 


Rubber 42,286 metric tons, worth 241,425,372 milreis ($78,221,821). Of the various 
varieties of rubber, the exports were 38,152 tons seringa, worth 226,187,166 milreis; 
3,725 tons manicoba, worth 14,064, 335 milreis; 389 tons mangabeira, worth 1,122,367 
milreis; 21 tons sorva, worth 51,504 milreis. About52 per cent of the exports of rubber 
went to the United States and 35 per cent to the United Kingdom; of the remainder 
the bulk went to France. 

Cotton, 16,774 tons, worth 15,560,935 milreis, of which 13,670 tons went to the 
United Kingdom, 1,116 tons to Germany, 745 tons to Portugal, and 501 tons to Belgium. 

Sugar, 4,772 tons, worth 804,809 milreis, of which 4,599 tons went to the United 
Kingdom. Castor-oil beans, 754 tons, worth 127,207 milreis; cotton seed, 36,793 
tons, worth 2,758,662 milreis, of which 33,396 tons went to the United Kingdom and 
2.041 tons to Germany. Carnauba wax, 3,099 tons, worth 5,450,861 milreis, of which 
1,821 tons went to Germany, 659 tons to the United States, 406 tons to the United 
Kingdom, and 209 tons to France. Bran, 54,424 tons, worth 5,169,290 milreis, of 
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which, 40,410 tons went to Germany, 6,733 tons to Belgium, 3,718 tons to the United 
Kingdom, and 1,072 tons to the Netherlands. Manioce flour, 3,644 tons, worth 483,582 
milreis. Bananas, 2,596,810 bunches, worth 2,150,840 milreis. Brazil nuts, 343,394 
hectoliters (974,208 bushels), worth 6,557,981 milreis, of which 220,797 hectoliters 
went to the United States, 90,269 hectoliters to the United Kingdom, and 30,412 
hectoliters to Germany. Tobacco, 24,706 tons, worth 21,515,574 milreis, of which 
19,236 tons went to Germany, 4,796 tons to Argentina, and 387 tons to Uruguay. 
Woods were exported to the value of 1,611,537 milreis. Piassava, 1,581 tons, worth 
702,745 milreis; tapioca, 519 tons, worth 157,737 milreis. Cacao, 30,492 tons, worth 
22,966,106 milreis, of which 9,027 tons went to the United Kingdom, 7,146 tons to the 
United States, 6,498 tons to Germany, and 5,010 tons to France. Yerba maté, 62,880 
tons, worth 31,538,518 milreis, of which 45,309 tons went to Argentina, 14,442 tons to 
Uruguay, and 3,068 tons to Chile. 

The following table shows the distribution of Brazilian export trade by ports for 
the years 1910, 1911, and 1912: 





Port. 1910 1911 1912 








Milreis paper.| Milreis paper. | Milreis paper. 











SEE NITUICOTS A808) ah IAN ee ee BE a] ALO a OE og 282, 142, 602 480, 899, 954 530, 135, 051 
VOY Gey Vea str ey iki) MOI Toe i STE TO CON UBL aS Ae Re Di 115, 360, 229 121, 819, 726 158, 918, 719 
TOE A Sai OIG ECE A tae MELO a aeR aa Ose NES ata a 168, 751, 046 93, 247, 097 116, 112, 152 
INET OS eyNe meee ne ween cde UN LO OU AT  2 Naan 184, 238, 391 119,351, 659 115, 476, 721 
Bahia eee SAR AY Bhi Piet et ae LIES OREN NA SiS ARICA He 67, 308, 266 62, 781, 883 67, 772, 535 
AVAL OY TE TO op) eA 9, 644, 137 15,115, 312 24, 106, 573 
Rio Grande do Sul 10, 684, 861 10, 288,345 21, 925, 516 
Antonina 14, 266, 965 16, 892, 338 18, 889, 120 
IEVOCTTO RM See eels h) ee aia: Ly 19, 302, 627 19, 445, 822 13, 893, 221 
Fortaleza 11, 698, 299 11,511, 436 10, 888, 365 
Cabedello 5, 457, 369 4, 037, 350 7, 994, 974 
Maranhaéo 6, 431, 386 7,617, 420 6, 539, 564 
TE Ree Tae EAHA EN RU a Ya ee SS OE Oe 6, 990, 536 6, 947, 958 6, 356, 867 
ROT LOPAUERTOM SE asec ai eyes Gil ea A ee lo ie ies Sel” 6, 931, 689 5, 916, 789 3, 943, 164 
INET is, SEA MRRN R PAN ale OR a eae SE A Ue 3,113, 488 3, 933, 385 3, 896, 702 
IMEC CIO Me eee ae apt SC TU) Ny ana 5, 383, 785 3,621, 139 3, 881, 559 
(CLG TU OEE, SRR IO GU ASN UNA T OSE Re OENOR C eee ON 8, 822, 156 5, 950, 052 2, 233, 987 
SEE OL AS REN See See ns ALN IN ee) ede al Che AA Efe 1, 493, 699 2,591,325 1, 483, 185 
RTI OTIATVOPLOUISH ee see saute Pte te oy esaeiers Sle al pata eae 1,174, 818 1,105, 556 816, 438 
PAUIKOUHE RAM OL ES Sek iy psa a HN IEEE SO NA OE es 10, 217, 100 10, 850, 190 4,472, 767 

Potala. 2.2 SBUE SUBS dra SLD OSH Seu nOn our eb andar cease eee 939,413,449 | 1,003,924, 736 1,119, 737,180 
RWIGEGT S tatess Soles Ne cual he 5 a Ie WE $304, 369, 957 $325, 271, 614 $362, 794, 846 





Table showing the commerce of Brazil for the last 12 years. 














Years. Imports. Exports. Total. 
Milreis paper. | Milreis paper. | Milreis paper. 
HIS TOIS i ede SEES SCRE BU RS EOI Se NE aha EI SP Mi 448, 353, 353 860, 826, 694 1,309, 180, 047 
VASO 2 os SR EA ON rT he ee me 471,114, 120 735, 940, 125 1, 207, 054, 245 
OO Siceae era tieye JSetrmioe ere gene hee Se CeCe N MMS UA EL SESE Y EN 486, 488, 944 742, 632, 278 1, 229, 121, 222 
TUS) DE Me i a Aa SoU SRE SD 2 SR RAN eS 512, 587, 889 776, 367, 418 1, 288, 955, 307 
AHO] OSES PA ANRC Se Se ete Se BRS ae Oe I gO 454, 994, 574 685, 456, 606 1, 140, 451, 180 
GOS WSse seater Ns Man Sly aye Goa iy ARS OUR AMUC ARC INC LEH Bok ny 2/0 NN 499, 286, 976 799, 670, 295 1, 298, 957, 271 
AUST eS hed ASSO ar ioe aie ROLES ee a ea ay ee 644, 937, 744 860, 890, 882 1,505, 828, 623 
MOXOS Se LENS EAU NEELYS EIR pcs A OU a A 567, 271, 636 705, 790, 611 1, 273, 062, 247 
TIS IDE es oR Ie 2121 eer ce ue GR a 592,875,927 | 1,016,590, 270 1,609, 466, 197 
USES Cat A CRE RP I EI fy 713, 863, 143 939, 413, 449 1,653, 276, 597 
US Tt PO ee Ie NO Pes aN Baa a 793,716,446 | 1,003, 924, 736 1, 797, 641, 182 





ATE cle Mr TNC Ma ACO Taal eA OAL 951,369,558 | 1,119,737,180 | 2,071,106, 738 








IERCE OF COLOMBIA 
BOE > scene ania Teh ae 


HE foreign trade of Colombia for the year 1912, according 
to the report of Sefior Don Roberto Caycedo, Director Gen- 
eral of Statistics, amounted to $56,186,369.16, of which 
$23,964,623.00 were imports, and $32,221,746.16 were 

exports. In 1911 the imports were $18,108,863.36; exports 
$22,375,899.56; total, $40,484,762.92. There was therefore an in- 
crease for the year 1912 as compared with 1911 of $5,855,759.64 in 
imports, and $9,845,846.60 in exports, or a total increase in the 
foreign trade of 1912 of $15,701,606.24. 


FOR 














IMPORTS. 


The imports, by countries of origin, were as follows: 




















1911 1912 
UMC RAT COMI, Sesto ee one Ene ente mi ae ce mach asin an cinema cece maieices fe $5, 838, 789. 69 | $7, 838, 878. 65 
UTATOOMSEAUGS 3: nis cee athe sa case b eee tetas akekwdeenteswecasespneteareem 5, 404, 975. 96 7, 612, 037. 33 
Gerinamy. o./\2) Seek ence re ee ee BCE a Sues eee mine aometes create 3, 242, 634. 90 4 201, 125. 43 
TPAC LY jacks Satie wet eal cis Ue c MRO eR ERR nic cr oeicamnlahlcninb oimuteg bia en eee mts 1, 718, 747. 80 2 011; 886. 16 
TUB, ee a Ce Oe oN ela Mee ate dice latas aie’ slalule nals Un'G\S /einin\os aie =/ate elaa |stats 596, 880. 48 
Belgium...........------ 222222 e cece ee ee ee cee eee cece cence terrence eeeeelere reser nse ees 570, 918. 9] 
Speer I RRA PORT Go A os EN le 7, Se 8 CS a ee ere SI ere ne 397, 733. 47 476, 968. 86 
BMOZ Mal 6 2 is ON ee ee ston at bineiae ashe cia wraleuplaia chiens pnerlaal acl Sale ee ReMi aes 82; 621. 84 
Diitehl West Indieget 024. 22h. sh SR eS «a ied Rb RS raeee oad lo gals oan |loieiniomlnisteteeee ate 60, 723.81 
REN MeV 8 Sh SU LL ARUN MN SI St US. So 8 AOS TNR chlo talw chm! ule /anbta aye lad ea te ayes see ya 31, 790. 68 53, 264. 20 
OCHHSHCOUNTTIOS | OMAR eG Pe LR EE SEE ee betes cinicad asics ab wand sine selene 1, 474) 190. 86 459, 317.33 
EM teule Suite til el ose nema iy tlie ete Sl ES fae ete idee wis atientei a 18, 108, 863. 36 | 23, 964, 623.00 
The imports by major groups of articles for the years 1911 and 1912 were: 
1911 1912 

Mextilesuae bey C04 os _Tae he Bike oe eae oe Wee ett SE aie nia aie teins x aie oer $8, 025, 856. 43 |$10, 547, 134. 45 
MooGstits ANG Condiments ..25- + pesceceac pesca 2a ca nee mins ne .e)e mieenialeln ene 2, 191, 009. 09 3, 054; 952. 65 
Rotals rs St the as eked ae oan we beeen baie Mareen aa celal ocerclnitece eel eee 2) 004° 081. 63 2 916, 924. 80 
Transportation: Railway cars, carriages, wagons, etC.....-....--.----------- "726, 048. 34 re 031, 711.07 
Droewan: MediGMes Na. eee eyar pi tee tee ee Uaioe soe bretlce bie =e sinfcintamm st 762, 208. 83 ” 938) 348.53 
Sort drinics: wines, ‘and! WONOrs s. oe soe tne secwins ode Ses comic = melee risen elslatlsie me 628, 595. 70 835, 772.25 
Material for the arts and trades........--------202-ceeceeeeecceceeeceeeceees 702, 856. 33 620, 251.12 
ehitine sid nel, Uo See sens et ee 2 ee eee a alee e iein natal oie els silts alelete stat 371, 447.17 564, 063. 38 
Gertmancstan ce stOmest . beeen eos peee tse eee nice are einer omen a Sm Stee eee 457, 381.19 503, 579.03 
Papen and) card board oe oS Soc t sane tmp cimeice caer aa setee lasts els aeien==ie eee 453, 701. 60 477,522.20 
Hides and skins, and manufactures thereof.............--------------------- 310, 440. 50 459, 606. 95 
Agricultural and MAMI PNOCUCUSS seeee ee sac ai tee mera wa ncink aicinc eee cee 323, 074.01 381, 587.91 
TRV cS eae a 2 tT eR yh Eee ui. MU oe ee eater ctl 226, 372. 79 317, 401.97 
HRC RE IG Urr oa tOn lek) a) Sess 2 2 ants Re te Ln, aie he Sr da Ce eee Spree te ne 100, 089. 69 175, 638. 63 
Oilseinianoreases 4 SES Gea a Se Lk eee eee oo ete alae nial cise) eee aie mai aieie 106, 818. 66 171, 733. 51 
IPErhimenyiond SCAN oe ys an ed deg h cee te ee rs: ela clea se nere aera a ie auyateia = nis co 97, 388. 89 152) 169. 87 
Warnishestcolors and iittksess 205. 62 Sette c et avis s core eta ance ols alccrs neces 104, 345. 76 125) 862.11 
Rubber, celluloid, (21 CE RU a es a a OS Ve ee eee ee Be eg ee EOE eae a 84, 504. 76 102) 358. 04 
Explosives ATIACOMDUSHIIES Loe lel ener URNA E Sen eCn IL ait 38, 419. 53 94” 116.21 
Tortoiseishelll horn sete. Nee se a ote tien come etss Po a ge ty SU ae 53,501. 94 75, 600. 46 
Magical IastrnaNGs 0! Lo UL Loe aoa an a en Bee aod cle coe 55, 767. 66 69, 622. 64 
Firearms, accessories, and ammunition.............-.----------------------- 48, 991. 98 57, 438. 88 
UST V.@ Uru Urn Ven Ns! 2107 A ie AE A DOI OA ERD UO SO i ae ee a 7,179.30 26; 016. 89 
MISCEMANIECOLIS s Se sacl cue CGE eee aaa os SLL re ee ieee cia Sl dra 228, 781.51 365, 209. 45 
Vi DY) es AR URAL Re EEE ERE RT ARBs ES) he lea ate BS eae 18,108,863.36 | 23, 964, 623.00 
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The following statement shows the countries of import under the foregoing classi- 
fications for the years 1911 and 1912. In 1911, under ‘‘ Other countries ’’ are included 
all countries for which no figures are given. 

































































1911 1912 1911 1912 
Textiles: Soft drinks, wines and 
United Raneomt $4, 202, 733.58 | $5, 749, 399. 22 liquors: 
United States..... il 089, 945.04 | 1, 667,131.53 TANCE. sere we oo = $196, 058. 03 $292, 788. 31 
it 194, 529. 47 1,382, 289.12 Spain... ne 175,301.73 196, 640. 09 
” 397? 992. 62 902; 917. 46 erman 72, 282. 07 104, 815.11 
SESE SEaE ae Se Esentece 457, 532. 80 United Kingdom. 78, 232. 29 101, 804.17 
Binleidis elaine |e twee lceimaz eines 157, 121.91 United States..... 42,059. 45 68,172. 86 
98, 643. 45 130, 881. 20 Liz AO a A) A 23, 902. 03 
6, 940. 15 16, 427. 93 Bel patie ieee sig see ee 20,021.18 
Biers dyalath n'|lave's) pe aie attaches 13, 704. 05 Menez alae ere tase ees ee oaks eras 10, 929.34 
Dutch West In- 
LSS AERC sae orn sea 13, 169. 60 GOS Sera seas cellu inretarctronn ahs 4,051. 40 
535, 072. 12 56, 559. 63 Panama)... ..--.. 484, 00 1,139. 25 
—.—  ———_—_—. Other countries. . . 64,178. 13 11, 508. 51 
8, 025, 856.43 | 10,547, 134. 45 Ste PR st OL ee ea 
Aladkned gach: -_—_——=—$ = = AD a2) Uh ee 628, 595. 70 835, 772. 25 
ments: : inten Gan anno (Anne eS 
United States.... |1, 078,386.98 | 1, 573,257.30 Mafevelylor. $e arts 
Germanye 2-2. 540, 132. 28 "174, 0 ; c ‘ 4: 
United Kingdom. 181.324. 47 244° 263.50 United States..... 518, 486. 18 349, 060. 87 
? United Kingdom. 84,977.90 109, 449. 24 
IND ee OA Cah noo bees eer =aser 111, 728. 72 Glynn 56, 388.6 108° 
Branco Nero. sis. 62, 221.01 89, $21.33 orci erlang Flees A es Oe 59 
Spain weenh oy 46, 928. 69 Fe QU Ale ieee eee teen eel 7 oli. ; ee 73 
Renee Oleh): | neo 24, 485.38 , 133.77 
Dutch West In- 8,121, 24 
Gites CTD RA ss 23, 804. 75 4, 046. 64 
TRS ly mee | Oa SOLD 19, 249. 
Panama.......... “4,418.05 9, 506. 01 pie ay 
Other countries...|. 277,597.66 126, 819. 30 TaATT 2 if 250.00 190.50 
ENG tale ett vas 2,191, 009.09 | 3,054, 952. 65 Other countries. - . 29,541. 41 1, 666.99 
Metals: Puna, Waal hee |) Gn re es Mo tales sess. 702, 856. 33 620, 251.12 
United States..... 679, 628.47 | 1,060, 274. 63 SO 
United Kingdom.| 652,501.33 893, 320.10 || Lighting and fuel: 
Germany. .-..--.- 487, 204. 14 686, 131.37 United States..... 196, 570. 77 272, 241.01 
Hranee@s 225225. 2 92, 038. 89 145, 719. 26 Germany...-.-.-- 47, 442.19 99, 034. 16 
TBXQISA oan IE A come RN 68, 417.55 United Kingdom.| 45, 402. 91 75,051. 80 
Wyte co eat i) ieee eela 19, 726. 26 PB Cl SLUTS Es «| Ln oe ee rete 74, 509.38 
ip ataaat egsedees 8, 327.00 15, 642. 65 TANCE Rae ees. 14, 878. 60 26, 815. 86 
Dutch West In- Dutch W est Indies ee a ie se 3,800. 50 
GW ococioecceosd|esoesescsscess 7, 589. 25 Iiely. 35 Joo cacdoace|ses2a52s2c555¢ 3, 589. 80 
Wenezilelat nc. - 2 o2| see beaeelec sae 5, 406. 76 Spain aaeeeeeacs 1, 685. 25 3, 159. 90 
S\Onite Seem eaeetees 5, 793. 11 4,373.71 Rana map eee eee 292. 00 1,793.55 
Other countries... 78, 588. 69 10, 323. 26 WMenezucelances si lone sehe.. ans 1, 299.09 
—_ Other countries... 65, 175. 45 2,768.33 
Mota lees sa 2,004, 081.63 | 2,916, 924. 80 eee eee 
ss ee otalyeoe eres ee 371, 447.17 564, 063.38 
Transportation: Rail- SSS SSS SSE 
way cars, carriages, Ceramics and stones: 
wagons, etc.: Germany.......-. 172, 841.39 228, 400. 57 
United States..... 441, 112.72 876, 863. 58 United States..... 130, 697. 12 157, 674. 11 
United Kingdom. 151, 109. 75 99, 635. 11 INNO os age gae 41, 215.10 46, 581. 92 
Germany.-.-...--- 60, 810. 22. 17, 058. 62 United Kingdom. 38, 440.17 37, 703. 80 
SHITATICO Stee ee 8, 890. 75 16, 008. 11 IBelsium ese e eee ues aan ate 18, 972. 47 
Belgaum ee Wey ene aaa 6,577.59 MGA Sor. She ae ocala ceeeiereei oases 12,399.31 
Wenezuiela -):) oni s|eciseiatacieleee 4,912.00 Spalnese seers ac 1,919. 68 2,378.37 
Neate erates cae ema oleae aes 200. 00 Dutch West In- 
Panama.......... 370. 00 35.00 CHGS 8k wh soi ss ove cin isla tale 1, 240. 13 
Dutch West In- Pana aeer eae ee 1,044. 20 862.15 
CICS See RU Maa bia 6. 20 Wenezuelan oo os | scaue centre 549. 03 
Other countries... 63, 754. 90 10, 414. 86 Other countries... . 71, 223. 53 1, 417.17 
Mota sess ce 726, 048.34 | 1,031, 711.07 Motels see ccces 457,381.19 503, 579. 03 
Drugs and medicines: Paper and cardboard: 
United States..... 327, 832.34 390, 546. 66 Gernmanyee access 145, 148. 48 205, 034. 62 
Hrance. sues 2! 154, 004. 63 150, 492. 72 United States..... | 190,691.32 96, 629. 91 
Germany, - == 22 -- 127, 912.16 150, 090. 51 TRPANICE . «cman ene | 45,350. 55 65, 332. 51 
United Hoa 109, 010. 58 98, 113. 21 Spainy: sce ass)- } 19, 992. 88 37, 074. 50 
iBeleiumese 2. oe 29,037.71 Belstumese css. SBCs Rea 31, 640. 13 
aly<~ 22 a5 6, 052. 17 United Kingdom.| 19, 832. 16 26, 838.03 . 
Venezuela.......-. 2,741. 56 GGA ye ye cec vee | sere erate mareiee 8, 556. 20 
Spams te 3 POT fae) Venezuela........ aoe aE eee es 815. 87 
Dutch West In- Dutch West In- 
ies Haren eae ees |petiees sere aes 1, 671. 96 Gieseeesewe-reete eavees]e5e2=: 794. 50 
(panama cece se sae 117. 40 722. 81 Panamacecescscce 856. 22 292.15 
Other countries... 41,976. 85 6,161. 97 Other countries. . . 31, 829. 99 4,513.78 
Totaly eeu se 762, 208. 83 838, 348. 53 Dotalhe eeaee | 453,701. 60 477, 522. 20 
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1911 1912 1911 | 1912 
Hides and skins, and Pefumery and soap— 
manu factures | Continned. 
thereof: | United Kingdom.| $12,188. 49 $23, 010. 03 
United States... . $161, 289. 52 $232, 219. 92 Germanys) 2 ee 10, 140. 47 | 9, 604. 98 
SRN ENICO)s 2) ee 55, 963. 32 75, 827. 08 AYFSSAUCPAUTEL EY Mo Ganga dl ROS A 1, 478. 68 
United Kingdom. 34,114. 65 69, 388. 58 Spaimeeace en wa 4.00 528. 00 
Germany......... 46, 683. 88 64, 867. 20 | Dutch West In- 
Syoritee coe ease 8,179.10 6,348. 20 CGS Bae FN OIG = See ae 389. 60 
Menezielan neal yeu ges wi Te iy 4,056. 80 ADIEU ee eee 2 mee, Aa 284.17 
Lote Sere ae EN PM ean 3,555. 02 Taye eae one AU A 247. 53 
ETS yates eee TO. ea 1, 445. 00 Ieee hoe bho ae ah 22. 00 58. 00 
Panama veenhal) 192. 00 835. 45 Other countries... 1,841.39 491.51 
Dutch West In- | 
COU TSI SS ON A 12 CARI Nad 132.00 Ota ee eee 97,388. 89 152, 169. 87 
Other countries. .. 4,018. 03 931. 70 
——————_|—_———— || Varnishes, colors, and 
Morale iyey 8: 310, 440. 50 459, 606. 95 inks: 
} United States..... 35, 248. 80 48, 824. 59 
Agricultural and min- Germany......... 41, 930. 72 41, 038. 49 
ing products: United Kingdom. 15, 605. 61 20, 367. 93 
United States..... 131, 548. 02 182, 017. 48 France 5, 065. 60 6, 810. 80 
United Kingdom.| 143, 430. 81 152, 410. 65 5, 508. 57 
Germany... ......: 16, 808. 80 18, 674. 77 2, 618. 60 
BraAnce sea ece tle. 1,301. 95 11, 913. 94 Dp 271. 40 
AYACUaICY ADS) Ee SieN RI tetas Ld 5, 861.34 Dutch West In- 
Be eariarra aes say cyat | we A at ee 4, 878. 96 Giese seek arene eee cue Dye 181.00 
iIRanaman se. Goes. 363. 50 590. 00 Panama: so522 2 39.10 136. 20 
Dutch West In- Menezitelase aie ahah keener 90. 03 
CICS Hectares alm atts AlN An 193. 02 Other countries... 6, 437. 12 14.50 
MS Deve eee oe Sees 54. 84 181. 00 
Other countries... 29, 566. 09 4, 866. 75 Motaley ee ise oe 2 104, 345. 76 125, 862. 11 
Motallawee nae a! 323, 074. 01 381, 587.91 || Rubber, celluloid, ete. 
Genmanyanelennes 30, 097.79 31, 296. 58 
Woods: United States..... 19, 444. 84 25, 635. 13 
Germany. 2.22606 69, 950. 52 129, 632. 74 rance sane eae 22, 296.39 23, 294.19 
United States Eo 87, 763. 78 111, 595. 76 United Kingdom. 9, 293. 20 13, 993. 10 
rane sas eee oe 21, 185. 03 31, 477.47 Titelliy One Ce ia we Sh yeh ts Oe anege A 4,727.00 
Spain... 2 25, 336. 06 20, 099. 23 else ANS LAE A ae Aa 2,622.70 
United Kingdom. 7, 949. 09 12, 282. 79 Spain eee 36. 00 437.50 
Peles a an Raa a ey 3, 278. 95 Dutch West In- 
1 Eee 7 RA hI NTE 2,772. 43 Ce Se Seas bres Das ae PO a 41.00 
Duieh West In- Venezuela seas een Wiis pam wees 21. 80 
CG TESTS SS VAMOS a aieanice nda, SUL 1,367. 90 IRENA VTND ooo Senge 8. 80 20. 80 
Panemar se sens 4,383.30 533. 95 Other countries... 3,327.74 268. 24 
Menez ela NN lun tas iene 179. 80 oS De 
Other countries. .- 9, 805. 01 4,180. 90 RO tases ales 84, 504. 76 102, 358. 04 
“lbh ey Leyte ahs a 226, 372. 79 317, 401.97 || Explosives and com- 
SS bustibles 
Electrical material: United States. -.- 21, 913.79 48, 876.91 
United States_.... 50,397. 72 110, 922. 23 United Kingdom. 10, 736. 36 41,319.97 
Germanyeee 29, 818.36 29, 720. 33 Germany..-...-.. 2,570. 27 2,425.42 
United Kingdom. 10, 307. 48 22, 888. 98 Panama 2, 105. 60 778. 10 
Bel eavrrm ss ue ars pa ane Ma ek 5, 117. 63 Hrances ae eee ane 89. 00 307.00 
Teall pate peg I Ea Nik 4, 258. 60 Wenezuela cea saiteneeeeae ene 135. 50 
crATICe ke Hh lee es 3, 739. 40 1, 794.55 Belpimisrs save eel ae oseee eee 123.31 
Panama........ UGH DUEL Cie eA 240. 00 Other countries. . - 1,004. 51 150. 00 
Spammers sesso 8.38 112. 81 SS 
Dutch West In- Totals 38, 419. 53 94, 116. 21 
TS ND OMNES CNS it sh i aaa B 40. 00 SS SS SS 
Other countries... 5, 818.35 543.50 || Tortoise shell, horn, 
a bone, ete.: 
PROtale ie) iene 100, 089. 69 175, 638. 63 France. ........-- 21, 813. 71 33, 947. 24 
Germanyaeaee ee 22, 565. 91 25, 983. 09 
Oils and greases: United Kingdom. 4, 059. 83 6, 358. 76 
United States..... 51, 960. 45 94, 457. 96 Ttalyse os se cece cea eecieee ane ae ees 4,111.40 
United Kingdom. 16, 672. 22 27, 136. 93 Belniae BEN HHO NI nc a a ieee 3, 495. 95 
Seay ee ape 16, 609. 68 20, 468. 59 United States. . 1, 505. 39 1, 195. 47 
France. . 7,334. 84 10, 016.31 Dutch West In- 
TEN ea Sr ON ee ec Di 6, 530. 51 GIGS 527): sa ieaan | Novas seemed 154. 00 
Belpirim iiee hs Lie erence 3,546. 84 Spans ayes sale eee 134.95 
Spams ans yee 1,574. 78 3,394. 67 Menezuelazisson| pcan Sanne a 88.60 
Panama tiene 1,045.06 3, 213.10 NATAL TT pe ors 80. 00 10. 00 
Menez tel seis a02 Mena een ie 957.18 Other countries... 3,477.10 121.00 
Dutch West In- aS 
TES ARE SS WARNE, aa OI 568. 10 Total ewes. 53, 501. 94 75, 600. 46 
Other countries... 11, 621. 63 1, 443.32 SS 
_—_|———_—__——_ |} Musical instruments: 
Motel Cok Gaels 106, 818. 66 UALR EE Germany 24, 327. 69 39, 733. 21 
; a United States. - 14, 812. 27 17, 398. 83 
Perfumery and soap: Pranee: 25.5.2. oe 11, 632.05 6, 069. 16 
United States..... 51, 868. 85 92, 064. 79 Spain ee seeee cael ace suas 2, 925.00 
Brancey elie di 21,323. 69 24,012.58 Rial ae Go eee eosin 1,396.08 
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1911 1912 1911 
Musicalinstruments— Live animals: 

Continued. {Genii ative we eae eM Seas 
Beleium:! Jaen eee ete eee! $804. 25 United States... $819. 30 
United Kingdom. $1, 942. 50 774. 83 IBGlows NS. osc Mee | eae Ya oh a 
Panama. $2202.02 440.00 60. 00 115 8 EE ae ea a RDA MS 
Dutch West In- Other countries... 6, 360. 00 

Gia fe Ge CU Se a lk A ea 48. 90 
Other countries... 2,613.15 412. 38 Motalt oS. see 7,179.30 
Motal:): ..steescss 55, 767. 66 69, 622.64 || Miscellaneous: 
es United States....| 67,391.87 
Firearms, accessories, Germany........- 8, 686. 74 

and ammunition: MTANCeyicssc oes ee. 17,038. 51 
United States....| » 13,601.02 27, 203. 77 United Kingdom. 4,322.01 
Germany........- 17, 752. 98 7, 760. 36 Belowint. 2e owe et| eek aca eae 
TANCE 2c ol N 4,976.98 7, 459. 68 Venezuela... 25.0 .}. 2.26.40 ana 
United Kingdom. 4, 402. 30 5, 323.14 i 1 DN ea a ae a Fae uh Fo 
Spain). 1 gene 5, 034. 80 2, 798. 10 Dutch West In- 

Balpirimy 2 lee ae ake aes 2, 350. 13 GIGS. eis. sence ome| 56.w ne ae cee 
Menozuela £22). ictal asst <mce med ain 617. 20 SPAIN seen cok 1, 187. 52 
BOM AMIA 5S sie aeeelicies seceseesiccre 48.00 Panam. sciscecae 12.30 
Other countries. . 3, 223. 90 3, 878. 50 Other countries...) 130, 192.63 
Motalss. sas ees 48,991.98 57, 438. 88 Mopalecesecseoes 228, 781.58 








1912 


188, 878. 18 
365, 209. 45 


The imports by ports of entry for the years 1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912 were: 














1909 1910 1911 1912 
ik <a ee | | 
atran gw a. ee eos auiicbs ake as ve aa $5, 744, 569, 82 | $10,060,169.15 | $9,613,555.27 | $12,445, 532.38 
(ATTA ORE soe cae ade epts vice Sean celta 2) 264, 469. 52 oi 977, 477.94 4) 335, 805. 75 5, 084? 306. 89 
PAUONAVEIGUPA Sui seme ecte one nnieeeanicice 1, 031, 941. 00 i 278, 380. 65 id 853, 537.45 3, 839, 770. 51 
WA OOo eas cio ew Soya teiain ea bcs octane apeiee "764; 761. 04 "970, 546, 29 1 052, 494,22 1, 171, 372. 83 
ICIS ten ie ce oacees seieuae eee toate e 474, 426. 09 518, 271. 79 692; 981. 45 "768, 468. 02 
SANiA MATER. Ke. vce i tek alone cwctosm aoe 151, 032. 64 97, 721.59 378, 751. 88 444) 035. 96 
SOLE eo RR Ee Nae eee omen 36, 674, 25 45, 030. 20 57,593.09 69, 706, 74 
ROBSON A oie Lad etree suis «sale mei aerate 59, 879. 90 45,171.80 83, 969. 80 68, 689. 89 
ATAMC A Scales space gah ses eldes sis se bate 33, 292. 44 23, 801. 72 21, 846. 96 44, 420. 51 
OTOCU Os eee ep acnecactondcccseds coelomsmaciabs acm asa 9, 065. 92 18, 327. 49 28, 319, 27 
Motally > Cums saetoses~ ca se pee ees 10, 561,046.70 | 17,025,637.05 | 18,108, 863.36 23, 964, 623. 00 
EXPORTS. 
The exports for the years 1911 and 1912, by countries and destination, were as 
follows: 
1911 1912 
(in ited Naess sac as oa. Scots arsmattcratetetetee Care ce einai metas arate eae oie area! $12, 248,995.38 | $15, 832, 882.08 
Wmstediemedometes fag oo kool Oh A eee cetera eo atcte 4, 596, 137. 81 4,376, 182.31 
LCI CTLE CEE 1 77 SR aes 2 open ASR ee Or eel na, SS aye ah cite rig 910, 353. 75 1, 854, 211. 09 
AUT ATIC Ye aha Xo obec co ais aia arse iain a aap < Staatawiada bs aieges Cie ee ekg tess Stai cis =/e abe "769, 189. 48 625,198. 88 
BDA ee oui cabchdcune Gee eesen te cep mance sete eens meee eosin teins 119; 654. 55 202, 918. 00 
Ranamaiy. i. 2 gaat ated Fen Goad tins weld = ong omelet w oinia alse oie aia Beatie wwe 42) 977.25 73, 470.10 
OTHeriGountries sgyk. vos swe Se tence cae peeeeemeeioce <baeech mae emesis ae 2, 688, 591.34 9,156, 883. 70 
MU OWL 3c ceicisia ce Barth ae atginreie ale cyan, s'mpereeetela (ean nte mite hc Pe re ero 22,375, 899. 56 32, 221, 746. 16. 
The exports, by classes, were as follows: 
1911 1912 
Werotalole Produits. Sar clei cte eae injeis ata eo els ice eee terete wate $14,375,300. 82 | $20,792, 418.38 
Mineral: productsn. peer ooo Le a en oS ee eke 4, 507, 761. 72 7 769, 387. 69° 
ANIMA HrOdUGts! Gee eC els Boa Ne eee eee (ioc hae 1, 960, 409. 76 2) 258, 701. 03 
Manufactured products 202i ae emer Ne CURR RE hae sisi eran RY aN ore z 347, 393. 97 1; "210, 678. 56 
Piva era rms. fa ON a obed 3 lis nu aie a te bet ye BU eR OU) sa de 92} 852. 64 150, 605. 60 
Miscellaneous Products, os fs sete e eee ceeas ole = See eee aes ele mate rf 445. 40 31, 808. 90 
Garreney. Soe TE Sele i MM US ee A 84, 735. 25 8) 146. 00: 
Motalies ose sessce see be Go ae ne a eeUy Loy 2 op Oe eee ce eh Scene 22,375, 899. 56 32, 221, 746. 16. 
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Under the various classifications the principal exports were: 
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1911 1912 
Quantities. Value. Quantities. Value. 
Vegetable products: 
ANETTA 2s AR ate SA ha tons 37,900 | $9,475, 448. 89 55,993 | $16,777, 908. 28 
TRASHED EST ON ED A do. 109,786 | 2,172,000. 00 105, 263 1, 996, 999, 07 
EN ROUIGEM Coe cians oelarctelal aalure’s Sicialatevsiaiarcione do 10, 990 739, 419. 00 11, 599 754, 707. 71 
[Rul bere eee ee ey ike do.. 577 900, 886. 90 503 736, 427.39 
ISSA TCO DACCO SS 2 cic raisins cinietels=)a esis saan do.... 3,911 332, 935. 00 3, 262 442,461.15 
ae nea kil 83 2, 454, 834. 83 
OLGMIMI DATS eho nie sais cpa pein ='eins eiatore ilos. 7,6 2,454, 834. 
Moldiduste leat unl aged. aN do... 2'891 | 1,296;797.54 \ 19,642 | 4,610, 073. 39 
EIA CIATIMEA Scere mace cise o eee s do... 2, 554 345, 896. 00 875 594, 188. 20 
Animal products: } 
Wattlamidesn 22) Jos cise isc. at ece as cleea tons 4,449 1,779, 790. 21 5,168 2,261, 721. 50 
Manufactured products: 
Panama hats (Tumaco).........-.-. kilos. . 36, 167 550, 243. 00 56, 522 417, 826. 09 
Panama hats (Suaza).........-.-.--- do. 57,617 538, 578. 00 78,927 756, 815. 00 
The exports by countries and classes were: 
1911 1912 1911 1912 
Live animals: Manufactured prod- 
IATA TT aes eee $8, 481. 50 $19, 821. 30 ucts—Continued. 
United States... .. 4, 558. 00 3, 284. 00 Germany......--.- $129,125.47 | $92, 734.95 
United Kingdom... 1,097. 14 2,013.00 Panamaee cess sees 18, 877. 25 10, 977. 80 
Other countries... - 78, 716. 00 125, 487.30 TAN Comes se acee 86. 00 3, 059. 00 
Goan te = ay Nee eee 1, 840. 00 
Motalsss sesoso222 92,852.64 |. 150,605.60 Other countries. . 49, 040. 20 58, 896. 60 
Animal products: Nosalie ages. se 1,347, 393.97 | 1,210, 678.56 
United States... .. 1, 050, 115. 60 | 1, 280, 613. 00 ee 
United Kingdom.-.} 256, 835. 48 164,071.77 || Mineral products: 
Genmaibyenes-eeecs 206, 308. 25 150, 695. 68 United Kingdom ..| 1, 872,334.02 | 1,380, 421.18 
Span ae een aee 75, 739. 20 65, 139. 80 United States..... 2,008, 545.05 | 1,007, 427.00 
TAN Cease see ae) 67, 637. 08 30, 591. 75 Trance lee nees ace 574, 329. 50 420, 654. 63 
Ramamaess es. 5 S. 104. 00 1, 657. 00 Spaineansces sense 270.00 167, 283. 00 
Other countries....| 303, 670.15 565, 932. 03 Germany. . 45, 728.15 50, 874. 00 
Pana Maeeee oes aee 415.00 880. 00 
Rotel sap wi 1,960, 409. 76 | 2, 258, 701. 03 Other countries... . 6, 140.00 | 4, 741, 847.88 
Vegetable products: Potala eee ere 4,507, 761.72 | 7, 769,387.69 
United States..... 3, 308, 553. 57 |12, 710, 844. 73 (ee 
United Kingdom..} 2,112,574.03 | 2,610, 223.50 |} Miscellaneous: 
Germanya eee 1, 526, 436.88 | 1,557, 456.96 Panama sesh 2208.2 1.00 5, 964. 40 
Brance see 124,906.90 | 166, 047.50 United States... .. 40. 00 3, 396. 00 
pe Sara Ne hele ey Ni 43, 645. 35 68, 055. 20 Germany.........- 230. 00 2, 245.00 
TERE see ae See 15, 098. 50 34, 169. 60 United Kingdom .. 80. 00 1, 000. 00 
Other countries... .| 2, 244,085.59 | 3,645, 620. 89 Sparse Se eae eee eae ee 600. 00 
Wrance\. 22 vee ae 155. 00 300. 00 
TRotaleee noe 14, 375, 300. 82 |20, 792, 418. 38 Other countries... . 6, 939. 40 18, 303. 50 
Manufactured prod- Motal sweets 7, 445. 40 31, 808. 90 


ucts: 


United States..... 877, 183. 16 


824, 717.35 


United Kingdom..} 273,081.89 





218, 452. 86 











The exports by ports of clearance for the years 1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912 were: 





BES ATT SAD CY UAE Shoe a ir eS N 
CET CAPO TIE Setar eR Wau LIL Syne pars 3! 
RIQHACH ANE Ayia ula uae tg kL 


PIN TAOTT AC OM reste ee Ne Oops aR Ara ret pie Wa 


Upp ial esas tse ay MUM a eS role le 





1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 





$5, 689, 017.37 
4, 548, 895.75 
146, 422. 06 
1,211, 453. 90 
1,310, 775. 63 
1,293, 368. 16 
1, 171, 405. 00 
84, 434. 96 
57,573.40 


15, 513, 346. 23 





$7, 139, 083. 42 
5,178, 441.63 
161, 507.29 
861, 918. 20 
1,770, 067. 96 
1, 164, 561.57 
1, 153, 523.00 
83, 068. 22 
84,272. 85 

28, 708. 60 


17, 625, 152. 74 





$8, 244, 491.99 
5, 927, 159. 30 

234, 460. 60 

2, 087, 654. 70 

2,303, 223.33 

1,573,340. 16 

1,780, 742. 04 

92, 846. 48 

70, 519. 50 

61, 461.46 


22, 375, 899. 56 





$12, 231, 609. 08 
6, 665, 159. 20 
4, 861,511.70 
2992) 917.74 
2, 453, 630.69 
1,417, 153. 19 
1,342, 966. 69 

121, 191.20 
67,964. 81 
67,731. 86 


32, 221, 746. 16 








The FOREIGN COMMERCE of the Argentine Republic during 
the first half of 1913 amounted to 502,253,146 Argentine gold pesos, 
of which 209,175,389 were imports and 293,077,757 were exports. 
The three largest items of imports were textiles, food products, and 
oils, the values of same being 45,473,017 pesos, 19,444,240 pesos, 
and 10,046,436 pesos gold, respectively. The three largest items of 


exports were stock, agricultural, and forestal products. The 
SUGAR produced in the Province of Tucuman in July, 1911, 
amounted to 40,000 tons. It is estimated that the total production 
of sugar during the grinding and refining season of the present year 
will be 235,000 tons. The Buenos Aires Great Southern, and the 
Buenos Aires Great Western RAILWAYS have taken steps to con- 
solidate under the name of the Southern & Western Argentine Rail- 
way Co. (Ltd.). The subscribed capital of Argentine BANKS 
on July 31, 1913, was 61,048,190 gold pesos, and 373,816,962 paper 
pesos, respectively. The population of the Province of Buenos 
Aires at the beginning of 1913 was 2,089,774 inhabitants, or 6.8 per 
square kilometer. A STATUE of Gen. José de San Martin is to 
be erected, by order of Congress, in the capital of the national Terri- 
tory of Formosa. A Federal appropriation has been made for this 
purpose. In 1912 there were 43 registered SUGAR MILLS in 
the Argentine Republic, 39 of which were in operation. The total 
quantity of cane ground during the year was 2,121,559,505 kilos, 
which produced 147,248,513 kilos of sugar valued at 44,174,000 
pesos. The Importing & Exporting Society of Patagonia has added 
two new STEAMSHIPS to its fleet of merchants vessels. These ves- 
sels have been christened Argentino and Asturiano and will ply between 
Buenos Aires and the southern ports of the Republic. The Miha- 
novich Steamship Co., of Buenos Aires, has ordered two large TUR- 
BINE STEAMERS with a velocity of 20 miles an hour and capacity 
for 1,000 passengers each. The cost of these vessels will be 300,000 
pesos. They are to be ready for service between Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo in July and August, 1914. In the San Salvador mines, 
department of Belen, Province of Catamarca, five veins of tin ore 
of great richness and extent have been discovered. Experts have esti- 
mated the value of these veins at 2,000,000 pesos. The region in which 
these mines are situated is rich in minerals but lacks transportation 
facilities. The Andalaga mines, formerly worked by an English com- 
pany, are in this province. Some of the Catamarca mines have trit- 
urating machinery in operation which cost more than 200,000 
pesos. The President of the Republic has recommended to Con- 
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egress the passage of a bill submitted by the department of agriculture 
which has for its object the encouragement of AGRICULTURAL 
COLONIZATION in the Provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, 
Entre Rios, and Cordoba. The area of land under cultivation has in- 
creased from 5,000,000 hectares in 1895 to 22,000,000 in 1913. Much 
of this land is cultivated under leases, and the proposed law is to 
encourage the acquirement of lands by the colonists. This is to be 
effected by the Government obtaming in each of the Provinces re- 
ferred to 5,000 hectares of land, dividing the same into 40 and 80 
hectare tracts, and selling to actual settlers on easy terms—10 per 
cent cash and the balance in 15 annual payments, with privilege to 
pay off the entire amount at any time. The Government has im- 
ported twelve CAMELS for service in the agricultural stations at 
Guatrache, San Juan, and Las Tapias. 








The MESSAGE of the retiring President of the Republic, Elidoro 
Villazon, to the National Congress at the opening of its regular 
session in August, 1913, reviews the principal events of the adminis- 
tration from the time of its inauguration on August 12, 1909, to the 
close of the same. During the entire period referred to Bolivia 
remained at peace with all the world. The boundary survey with 
Argentina continued in accordance with the boundary treaty and 
the provisions of the protocol of September 15, 1911. The railway 
conventions of 1894, 1902, 1906, and 1907 with the Argentine Repub- 
lic concerning the construction of a railway from Quiaca to Tupiza 
and branch lines, was, by common consent, declared to be inoper- 
ative in accordance with the protocol of June 19, 1913, which protocol 
will be submitted to the consideration of Congress. The Govern- 
ment of Bolivia will build the Quiaca to Tupiza Railway, about 90 
kilometers of which still remain to be constructed. The commis- 
sions appointed for the delimitation of the Bolivian-Brazilian bound- 
ary in accordance with the treaty of Petropolis, have, during the 
past year, worked in the Acre zone, and have prepared a map of this 
zone which shows the topography of the Ina, Xipamanu, Rapirran, 
Tquiri, and Arroyo Bay Rivers. The Porto Velho to Guayaramerin 
Railway, constructed by the Government of Brazil in accordance 
with the treaty of Petropolis, was completed at the close of 1912, 
and has become a new route of foreign commerce between Bolivia 
and Brazil. The construction of the railway from Arica to Alto de 
La Paz has been completed and was inaugurated under the auspices 
of the Governments of Chile and Bolivia. Negotiations are under 
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way for extending this line into the city of La Paz. Work has 
been continued on the survey of the boundary line with Peru in 
accordance with the treaty of September 17, 1909, and a protocol 
has been signed for the purpose of facilitating the transit of Peruvian 
products and mails via the Acre and Madre de Dios Rivers. Para- 
guay has established a legation at La Paz, and the convention of 
April 5, 1912, was signed at Asuncion between the two countries. 
Telegraph lines extending over 545 kilometers were constructed in 
1912, and 494 kilometers were repaired. The railway system of 
the Republic has 1,284 kilometers of railways in exploitation, 613 
kilometers in course of construction, and 2,899 kilometers planned 
to be built. The foreign commerce of Bolivia in 1912 amounted to 
139,631,977 bolivianos, consisting of exports 90,122,987 and imports 
49,508,990 bolivianos. The following were the largest items of 
exports, the values being given in bolivianos: Tin, 60,238,196; 
rubber, 15,508,721; silver ores, 4,308,329; copper, 2,150,042; and 
sealed gold, 1,297,375. The revenues in 1912 were 22,476,269 
bolivianos, of which 20,164,602 were Federal revenues and 2,311,667 
departmental revenues. This was an increase of 3,387,457 bolivianos 
over the revenues of 1911. The foreign debt on June 30, 1913, was 
£2,908,100, made up of the Morgan loan of 1909, £450,640, the 
Credit Mobilier loan, £1,457,460, and the Quiaca to Tupiza Railway 
loan, £1,000,000. The floating debt on December 31, 1912, was 
8,773,115 bolivianos. The Government has £1,000,000 stock in the 
Bank of the Bolivian Nation which earned in 1912 5 per cent. In 
1912 the Government expended for public instruction 1,532,355 
bolivianos. There are two medical schools and one law school in 
Bolivia, the total attendance in 1912 being 404 students. The 
school of commerce at La Paz has 56 male and 37 female students, 
and the school of mines at Oruro has 39 matriculates. The construc- 
tion of the building for the school of arts at Potosi cost 106,695 
bolivianos. A veterinary and agronomic school was inaugurated in 
1912 with 42 pupils. The military college has been enlarged and 
accommodations provided for 150 cadets. The Government has 
acquired four wireless telegraph stations for the Telefunken system. 





During the first seven months of 1913 the EXPORTS from Brazil 
amounted to £30,863,000, and the imports to £40,246,000. Com- 
pared with the exports and imports of the same period of 1912 a 
decrease of £5,203,000 is noted in the exports and an increase of 
£5,120,000 in the imports. The exports of coffee from January to 
July, 1913, aggregated 4,751,000 sacks, or 273,927 sacks less than 
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those exported during the same period of the previous year. The 
exports of rubber during the period mentioned amounted to 
22,798,000 kilos, or 1,972,000 kilos less than the exports of rubber 
during the same period of 1912. The REVENUES of the munici- 
pality of Rio de Janeiro for 1913 are estimated at 41,569 contos, 
and the expenditures at 41,654 contos (conto, about $324 United 
States currency). The Chamber of Deputies has appointed special 
committees to study the subjects of protection of the RUBBER 
INDUSTRY and the revision of the electoral law.———The CON- 
VERSION BANK at Rio de Janeiro, has received £750,000 from 
German and British banks———Messrs. Urbano dos Santos and Costa 
Rodrigues have been elected GOVERNOR and lieutenant governor, 
respectively, of the State of Maranhao. The mayor and a number 
of the members of the municipal council of the city of Buenos Aires, 
who recently visited Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and other Brazilian 
cities, were enthusiastically received and receptions and banquets 
eiven in their honor. From January to September, 1913, 
IMMIGRANTS to the number of 72,083 arrived at Sao Paulo, and 
54,537 at Rio de Janeiro. The Brazilian CONGRESS OF 
WORKMEN, representing 59 associations and 29 syndicates, was 
held in Rio de Janeiro from the 8th to the 13th of September last. 
Delegates from Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile were in attendance.—— 
The laying of the cornerstone of the MONUMENT now being erected 
at Bage, State of Rio Grande do Sul, in honor of Baron do Rio Branco, 
took place early in September last——A decree has been signed 
authorizing the issuance of 32,000 contos in treasury notes to liqui- 
date the debt of the LLOYD BRASILEIRO CO. Prefect Bento 
Ribeiro has approved a decree permitting the negotiating of a LOAN 
of 20,000 contos to be used in constructing works to prevent inunda- 
tions in Rio de Janeiro. Drs. Placido Barbosa and Nascimento 
Gurgel have been appointed delegates to the medical congress. 
Admiral Alexandrine de Alencar has been appointed secretary of the 
navy to succeed Admiral Belfort-Viera, who died in August. 
’ Senhor Manuel de Oliveira Lima, Brazilian minister to Brussels, who 
last fall made an extensive visit to the United States to deliver a 
course of lectures in the leading colleges of the country under the 
auspices of the Leland Stanford University. has at his request been 
retired from the service. He will be succeeded by Mr. Barros Moreira. 
Mr. Barros Pimental, formerly second secretary of the embassy 
at Washington, has been promoted to first secretary of legation in 
Chile and has been sent as chargé d’affaires of the Brazilian legation 
jn Tokio, Japan. The decree granting to the Marconi company 
the right to establish international wireless stations at Rio de 
Janeiro, Belem, Para, Trinidad, Santa Marta, and Fernando Noronha, 
has been signed. The concession does not carry any privileges. 
14741—Bull. 5—13——9 






































A report of the railway bureau of the Government of Chile covering 
the operation of STATE RAILWAYS in 1912 shows that the net 
receipts during that year were 11,014,052 pesos in excess of those 
of 1911, while the expenses exceeded those of 1911 by 8,215,462 
pesos. The loss incurred by the Government in the exploitation of 
State railways in 1912 was 9,673,022 pesos, or 2,798,587 pesos less 
than in 1911. The State railways consumed 552,027 tons of coal in 
1912, paying for same 2,368,195 pesos. The increased cost of oper- 
ation in 1912 as compared with 1911, due to the advance in the 
price of coal, the rise in wages, and the unfavorable exchange market, 
was responsible for additional expenses amounting to 6,400,000 
pesos in these three items alone. Measures have been taken to 
effect savings in the management of State railways during the 
present year by a more careful purchase of materials, a greater use 
of labor-saving devices, the prevention of waste, and by greater 
efficiency in every department of the service. Recent data com- 
piled by the bureau of statistics of Chile show that in 1911 there 
were 5,722 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS in the Republic, 
with a capital of 471,287,333 pesos. These industries employed | 
74,618 persons, of whom 17,037 were women and 6,057 children, 
whose wages amounted in 1911 to 73,064,668 pesos. The principal 
industrial centers of the country are Valparaiso and Santiago, the 
latter having 1,131 factories capitalized at more than 138,000,000 
pesos. The inauguration of the British North American HOS- 
PITAL in Valparaiso took place on July 3 last. The institution, 
which is modern and thoroughly equipped, has 65 beds divided into 
four classes, the first class comprising private rooms, the second-class 
rooms containing from 3 to 5 beds, the third class a hall containing 
10 beds, and the fourth class a free ward with 10 beds. The 
Magallanes WIRELESS telegraph station at Catalina Bay has been ~ 
completed, and the wireless stations at Arica, Antofagasta, and 
Coquimbo are in operation. The first message from the Arica 
station was sent on August 8 last. The annual exports of 
NITRATES from the Provinces of Tarapaca and Antofagasta, not 
including the Taltal pampa, are more than 50,000,000 quintals. In . 
addition to this the exports of silver and copper ores from these 
Provinces are very great and are constantly growing. An American 
company has commenced on a large scale the exploitation of copper 
and silver mines at Calama and other points of the Antofagasta 
Sierra. The Atacama zone is wonderfully rich in copper and silver 
ores and many fortunes have been made in this region of Chile. 
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Iron ore also exists, and gold ore is found in the desert between 
Copiapo and Chanaral. Press reports state that the Chilian 
Exploration Co. proposes to build a railway from the Chuquicamata 
mines to Cobija and to make the latter place the port of shipment 
for its ores. The plan comprises the construction of a 100-meter 
STEEL WHARF, 10 meters wide and 6 meters high, and the estab- 
lishment of a large'electric plant at Cobija. The mines are estimated 
to produce 200,000 tons of copper ore concentrates annually. 
The Howard Syndicate has been authorized to open to traffic the 
new sections of the LONGITUDINAL RAILWAY from Cabildo 
northward, Espino to Palma, and to the north of Islon and the 
south of Vallenar. 











Louis Dreyfus & Co., of Paris, are negotiating with the Government 
of Colombia to establish a BANK of issue and a mortgage bank in 
Bogota, with branches in the capitals of the Departments. If Con- 
gress approve the tentative agreement, the bank of issue will be 
established with a capital of $10,000,000, the right to issue bank 
notes for three times this amount, and to charge such annual rate of 
interest as may be agreed upon, but if the rate is over 8 per cent per 
annum the excess goes to the Government. The business of the Gov- 
ernment is to be transacted free, and a loan of $2,000,000 will be 
made to the State at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. The bank is 
authorized to make loans to Departments, municipalities, and towns. 
Provision is made for retiring the paper currency now in circulation 
in Colombia within a period of five years. The capital of the mort- 
gage bank is to be $3,000,000, and authority is to be given for the 
issuance in Europe of $50,000,000 in gold bonds, guaranteed by the 
State, and the proceeds of the sale to be applied exclusively to 
mortgage loans. The bank is to furnish $15,000,000 from this source 
during the first five years to be used in placing long-time loans. 
The President has promulgated a law establishing a COMMITTEE 
OF JURISTS for consultation and advice in the department of for- 
eign relations. The chairman of the committee is Dr. Marcos Fidel 
Suarez, and the members are Doctors José Maria Gonzalez Valencia, 
Rafael Uribe y Uribe, Antonio José Uribe, and Nicolas Esquerra. 
The treasury department has contracted with a Manizales syndicate 
to establish the BANK of Caldas, with a capital of $1,000,000, to 
engage in commercial and mortgage transactions. The Nevada 
and Caribe MILLING companies of Barranquilla have merged into a 
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single concern, with a capital of $286,000. These mills have a capac- 
ity of from 800 to 1,000 sacks of flour of 5 arrobas each per day.~— 
The House of Representatives has approved the contract made by 
the department of public works with Gonzalo Mejia to establish 
HYDROPLANE NAVIGATION on the Magdalena and other navi- 
gable rivers of the Republic. The Amaga RATLWAY has ex- 
tended its line to La Legua, and the Antioquia Railway has opened 
a station at Copacabana. Dr. Ricardo Gutierrez Lee has been 
appointed Minister Resident of the Government of Cuba at Bogota. 
Francisco Pineda Lopez has contracted with the Department of 
Cundinamarca to build and equip a narrow-gauge steam or electric. 
RAILWAY from Bogota, via Sesquile, to a point between Guateque 
and Villa Pinzon. A large SUGAR plantation has been inaugu- 
rated at Sucre. Direct communication is to be established with 
Mogangui on the Magdalena River, and an automobile service to San 
Antonio, at which place an electric-light plant is to be erected. 




















The 
department of public works is making a complete MAP of the Patia 
and Telembi Rivers, as well as a detailed study of the rivers tributary 
to these streams and of the mineral and vegetable products of that 
region. Permission has been given to the United Fruit Co. to 
build’ a branch of the Santa Marta RAILWAY to Tablazo. The 
Colombia Goldfield Co. of London, with a capital of £200,000, has 
been organized to engage in MINING in the territory of Choco. 
The REVENUES from tonnage, manifests, and licenses at Barran- 
quilla and Cartagena in 1912 amounted to $231,938.68. The 
United Fruit Co. has organized a medical and SANITARY SERVICE 
along the railway from Santa Marta to Aracataca and has established 
hospitals at Aracataca and Sevilla. 




















The BUDGET of the Government of Costa Rica for the fiscal 
year 1914 estimates the revenues of the country at 9,200,000 co- 
jones, and the expenditures at 9,013,635 colones or an excess of 
estimated receipts over estimated expenditures of 186,364.23 colones. 
The estimated revenues come from the following sources: Receipts 
from customs 5,500,000 colones; from liquors, 2,200,000; from sealed 
paper, 80,000 colones; from revenue stamps, 80,000; from posts and 
telegraphs, 325,000; from Government lands, 3,000; from the Pacific 
Railway, 650,000; from Government Printing Office, 12,000; from 
public and civil registry, 50,000; from export duties on bananas, 
225,000; and from sundry sources, 75,000 colones. A tabulation of 
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the estimated expenditures gives the following results: Legislature, 
176,337.50; department of home government, 764,568.46; police, 
344,365; fomento, 559,771; foreign affairs, 264,292.75; justice, 
362,636; worship, 30,000; charity, 138,480; public instruction, 
1,366,829.52; war and military police, 1,224,072.27; marine, 78,960; 
finance commerce, 3,067,137; and sundry expenses provided by law, 
654,186.27 colones. The PARCELS POST service between Costa 
Rica and the other Republics of Central America became operative 
onAugust 1 last. This service in Costa Rica will be transacted through 
the ports of San Jose, Limon, and Puntarenas. The land and marine 
ports of the other Central American countries through which this 
service will be carried on are as follows: Guatemala—City of Guate- 
mala, Port of San Jose, and Puerto Barrios; Nicaragua—Managua 
and Corinto; Salvador—San Salvador and Acajutla; Honduras— 
Tegucigalpa and Amapala. The CUSTOMS REVENUES from 
the ports of San Jose, Limon, and Puntarenas during the first half of 
1913 amounted to 3,156,283 colones. The revenues from this source 
in the budget were estimated, during the period referred to, at 3,180,- 
333 colones. The total revenues of the Government from all sources 
from January to July, 1913, were 4,774,035 colones, and for the seven 
months of the present year 5,609,156 colones, or 417,490 colones more 
than the amount estimated in the budget for the period referred to.— 
Congress has approved the contract made by the department of 
fomento with John N. Bliss for the transportation of freight and 
passengers in automobiles between the ports of Ballena, Filadelfia, 
and Liberia. Two trips are to be made weekly from Ballena. The 
service is to be inaugurated within eight months. The prices to be 
charged shall not be in excess of 10 centimes per kilometer for each 46 
kilos of freight transported, and a like sum per kilometer for each pas- 
senger, half price being charged for children under 10 years of age. 
Each passenger is entitled to 10 kilos of baggage free, and Government 
mails are to be carried free of charge. Congress has authorized the 
President of the Republic to expend from the public treasury such a 
sum as may be necessary to provide the districts of Oeste and San 
Rafael of the central canton of Alajuela, with POTABLE WATER. 
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A NATIONAL EXPOSITION, the first to be organized under the 
administration of President Menocal, will be held in Habana at the 
Villa of the Mills on Carlos Third Avenue, from January 28 to Feb- 
ruary 24,1914. An appropriation of $25,000 has been made imme- 
diately available by the Cuban Congress for preliminary work. The 
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exposition will be divided into four sections, namely, agriculture, 
bee culture, zootechnic, and woman’s work. The commissioners in 
charge of the exposition are Roberto Luaces (director and chairman), 
Adolfo Nufio, Juan Santos Fernandez, Jose Cadenas, and Enrique 
Aldabo. The Government of Cuba has bought the Barreto farm 
adjoining Camp Columbia for a SHOOTING RANGE. The area 
purchased is 1,030,000 square meters, and the price paid was $126,- 
867. A revised edition of the PENAL CODE of Cuba, prepared by 
Angel C. Betancourt, associate justice of the supreme court, has been 
issued from the publishing house of Rambla & Bouza, Habana. 
A syndicate of Cuban capitalists of Santiago de Cuba have ordered 
machinery for the installation of a new SUGAR MILL to be erected 
at Dos Caminos, near San Luis, Oriente, under the name of “‘Bor- 
gita.’”’” The mill will be ready for operation by October, 1914. The 
capacity will be 80,000 bags in 100 days grinding. SUGAR mills 
are being erected at Piedracitas and Ciego de Avila. The Piedracitas 
mill expects to commence grinding in February, 1914. It is reported 
that the Cuban Bank proposes to erect a sugar mill and has purchased 
125 caballerias of cane lands. President Menocal has appointed 
Engineers E. Duque Estrada and Modesto Vega to go to Santiago de 
Cuba to make plans for the construction of an AQUEDUCT. 
Although three aqueducts have been built in Santiago, the city occa- 
sionally suffers a water famine, and it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to now provide an ample supply forthe growing needs of the mu- 
nicipality. An organization has been formed under the name of 
““Fomento Pecuario”’ to encourage stock raising and the development 
of agriculture. Luis Coro, the president of the society, states that 
its purpose will be to aid animal industry in all its forms, especially 
the raising of mules, large numbers of which are imported into the 
country at the present time, to encourage apiculture, and interest 
farmers in the cultivation of maize in sufficient quantities to supply 
the needs of the country. Under the PHARMACEUTICAL 
RULES, which became effective on September 2, 1913, foreign manu- 
facturers are not required to be legally represented in Habana, but 
must state on the labels the composition of medicines offered for sale, 
and the name of the manufacturer. Medicines which impede pro- 
creation are barred from sale, and even advertising such medicines 
is punishable by a fine of $50. The Matanzas Agricultural School 
was opened on September 2 with a large number of matriculates.— 
An executive decree of August 4, 1913, revokes the contract of the 
Compafia de los Puertos for nonfulfillment of the terms of the agree- 
ment and for violation of the laws of Cuba. The decree places the 
work already done for the State by the Ports Co. in charge of the 
secretary of public works. Final adjudication will be determined by 
the supreme court of the Republic of Cuba. 
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The National CONGRESS, which closed its regular sessions on July 
26 last, was convoked by the President of the Republic to meet in 
special session on the 29th of the same month to consider important 
legislative projects concerning the budget, the law of public instruc- 
tion, the stamp law, the port law, the customs law, and the election 





law. Among the principal mines of the Dominican Republic now 
or formerly in exploitation are the Alto Velo phosphate mine, the rock- 
salt mines, the chalk and talc mines, the Maimon del Cotui iron mine, 
and aluminum, silver, copper, sulphur, and other mines. Some of the 
rock-salt mines, which contain immense deposits of salt, were worked 
by the natives before the coming of the Spaniards. These mines are 
said to be practically inexhaustible. The Guanarate chalk deposits 
comprise a number of hills the formation of which is entirely of chalk, 
and the magnetic iron mines have blocks of ore weighing more than 
100 tons each. The iron deposits are estimated at millions of tons of 
ore. Recently considerable activity has been shown in mining circles 
in the Republic, and a number of mines have been denounced, among 
which are the following: A mine consisting of a number of serpentine 
deposits containing silicate of nickel combined with iron, chromium, 
cobalt, and manganese, situated in the Province of La Vega; gold, 
silver, copper, lead, manganese, iron, and cobalt mines in the Prov- 
ince of Santo Domingo; gold, silver, copper, manganese, magnetic 
iron, iron, zinc, bismuth, cobalt, salt, talc, petroleum, asbestus, 
asphalt, feldspar, granite, and other mines in different parts of the 
Republic; and gold placers, iron manganese, cobalt, nickel, and other 
deposits in the Province of Lake Vega.——The Senate has approved 
the contract made by the executive power and Jose del C. Ariza con- 
cerning the construction of an AQUEDUCT for the city of Santo 
Domingo. According to plans of the department of public works the 
water is to be brought from the Higuero River. The sum of 
$603,778.88 is set aside in the budget for the aqueduct, gas pipes, and 
water mains. The concessionaire is guaranteed 6 per cent on the 
capital invested. At least 133 liters of water per inhabitant must be 
furnished daily, and in 1920 the daily water supply is not to be less 
than 3,313,000 liters, and in 1930 this is to be increased to 5,300,060 
liters daily. A law has been passed by the Congress of the Domin- 
ican Republic authorizing the expenditure of $1,816,000 in the follow- 
ing PUBLIC WORKS: Construction of a bridge over the Ozama 
River; highways from Azua to San Juan, from Santiago to San Jose 
de las Matas, and a number of other highways; work on the Central 
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Dominican Railway improvement of Puerta Plata, and for light- 
houses, bridges, railway and highway construction. In accord- 
ance with a law promulgated on July 26, 1913, the Central Dominican 
Railway was leased on September 1, 1913, to Agustin Malagon for 
one year in the sum of $130,001. The same law provides that at least 
80 per cent of the employees of the railway shall be citizens of the 
Dominican Republic. The Government of the Dominican Republic 








has invited all of the Republics of the Western Hemisphere to aid in 
declaring October 12, anniversary of the discovery of America by 
Christopher Columbus, an INTERNATIONAL HOLIDAY. 





On August 10, 1913, the President of Ecuador delivered an inter- 
esting MESSAGE to the National Congress reviewing the events 
of the first year of his administration. During the year referred to 
the Government ratified the international opium treaty and the 
international conventions of the Congress of Montevideo concerning 
agricultural defense. A consular convention has been concluded 
with the Argentine Republic, a treaty of peace and an extradition 
treaty ratified with Bolivia, and a claims convention has been made 
with Colombia. Referring to educational matters, the message 
states that a statistical bureau of public instruction was established, 
a pedagogic museum founded, elementary normal schools established, 
and a school of arts and crafts founded at Tulean. The Government 
expends nearly 300,000 sucres annually in the maintenance of uni- 
versities at Quito, Guayaquil, and Cuenca and the law school at 
Loja. The 12 Government institutes used for secondary education 
had an average attendance in 1912 of 1,228 pupils and cost the 
Government annually over 400,000 sucres. The primary schools 
of the country number 1,266, with an enrollment of 65,531 pupils 
and an average attendance of 64,221. Last year these schools cost 
the Government 1,223,090.21 sucres. Up to June, 1913, the State 
maintained 35 scholarships abroad, but from that time on the number 
was reduced to 29. The President recommends the establishment 
of schools of arts and crafts in different parts of the Republic, an 
increase in the number of primary schools, and the employment of 
foreign teachers from Europe in certain branches of higher education. 
The founding of an institute in Quito for the training of teachers is 
also recommended by the Executive. At the close of 1912 there 
were 151 post offices in the Republic. These handled during that 
year 5,332,514 pieces of correspondence, 807,943 pieces of which 
belonged to the foreign service. The postal money order system 
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was introduced into the principal post offices of the country in 1912. 
‘The parcels post service was greatly augmented during that year, 
and from June, 1912, to June, 1913, the post offices at Quito, Guaya- 
quil, and Bahia received 36,626 parcels post packages from abroad, 
and dispatched to the interior of the country 1,220 packages. The 
department of posts has compiled and printed for the first time a 
postal guide of the Republic. The telegraph system of the country 
comprised 5,340 kilometers of lines. In 1912 telegraph lines between 
Atacames and Esmeraldas, Tenguel and Gabo, a distance of 68 
kilometers, were completed. During the first half of 1913 telegraph 
lines were constructed from Palenque to Mocachi, and Atahualpa 
to Minas, a distance of 20 kilometers. There are 188 telegraph 
offices in the country maintained at an annual expense of about 
314,000 sucres. In conformity with an international agreement 
an overland telegraph service has been established between Venezuela, 
‘Colombia, Ecuador, and Bolivia, and negotiations are to be under- 
taken to extend the service to Argentina. The Executive asks 
authority to negotiate a loan to construct at once the railway from 
Huigra to Cuenca. At the close of the fiscal year 1911 the public 
debt was, in round numbers, 46,000,000 sucres, and at the present 
time 43,300,000 sucres. The revenues in 1912 were 19,972,799.56 
sucres, and the expenditures 20,630,933.62 sucres. The budget for 
1913 estimates the receipts at 20,386,583.08 sucres and the expendi- 
tures in a like amount. 





On July 14, 1913, the minister of France in the city of Guatemala 
delivered to Sr. Lic. Estrada Cabrera, President of the Republic, the 
insignia of great official of the LEGION OF HONOR. The following 
foreign decorations have also been conferred upon President Estrada 
Cabrera at different times: Great seal of honor and merit of the 
Spanish Red Cross; Red Cross of the first class, Germany; Bust of 
the Liberator of the first class, Venezuela; Special decoration of 
Venezuela as protector of instruction; Great Cross of Isabel the 
Catholic; Great Cross of the Civil Order of Alfonso XII, and the 
Great Cross of Saints Maurice and Lazarus of Italy. The Order of 
the Legion of Honor has also been conferred on Dr. Luis Toledo 
Herrarte, minister of foreign relations of the Republic of Guatemala, 
and upon a number of other high officials of the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment. The Government of the Republic of Portugal has decided 
to establish a first-class diplomatic mission in Guatemala and to 
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accredit the minister and secretary with jurisdiction over the other 
Central American Republics. The executive power has author- 
ized the Agricultural Mortgage Bank to increase its capital to 12,000,- 
000 pesos, divided into shares of 1,000 pesos each. The Feast of 
Musicians of Guatemala celebrated its hundredth anniversary in 
July last. The Pan American Railway has reached Coatepeque 
and will soon connect with the Ocos Railway, thereby completing the 
Guatemalan section of this ine. The connection with Mexico will 
be made at the international bridge over the Suchiate River, and 
from there rail communication will be established with the United 
States and Canada. Beginning with July, 1913, the Federal Gov- 
ernment placed an additional tax of 2 per cent American gold on the 
duty collected on merchandise imported into the Department of Peten 
coming from the colony of Belize, the additional tax is to go into the 
treasury of the Department of Peten to be expended in the Govern- 
ment service. The Government of Guatemalahas issued a PATENT 
to the Smith Refrigerating Co. of Louisiana for a new refrigeration 
process. President Estrada Cabrera has authorized the governor 
of the Department of Retalhuleu to erect a BRIDGE costing 90,500 
pesos, over the Samala River at the point where the cart road from 
the city of Retalhuleu to Quezaltenango intercepts the river.——On 
September 14, 15, and 16 last, the Government of Guatemala cele- 
brated with appropriate ceremonies the ninety-second anniversary 
of CENTRAL AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. Sr. Jose Cur- 
belo Santos has been appointed CONSUL of Guatemala at Las 
Palmas, Canary Islands, and Juan Sitger Ortz consul at Argel, 
France. The Government of Guatemala has appointed Antonio 
Batres Jauregui, Carlos Salazar, Antonio G. Saravia, and Alberto 
Mencos members from Guatemala to the Permanent Arbitration 
Court at The Hague. 





























A BUDGET CONVENTION for the year 1913-14 has been agreed 
upon between Mr. August Bonamy, secretary of finance, acting for the 
Government, subject to the approval of Congress, and the National 
Bank of the Republic of Haiti, for the purpose of facilitating the 
Government in the payment of the budget expenses as fixed by law. 
The bank agrees to place at the disposal of the Government on the 
1st and 15th of each month, dating from November 1, 1913, to 
October 5, 1914, inclusive, a sum of 600,000 Haitian gourdes and 
$50,000 American gold to be used to meet the expenses of the budget 
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service of salaries, pay, and rations, rentals, and other expenses, and 
a supplementary amount of $120,000 American gold to be used for 
salaries of the House of Deputies upon the order of the secretary of 
state. In return for this advance certain export and import duties 
are to be turned over by the Government to the bank. The bank is 
to receive a commission of one-fourth per cent on the monthly pay- 
ments of 720,000 gourdes and one-half per cent interest per month on 
the amount disbursed, and also a commission of one-half per cent on 
the amount to be paid in gold. The Government of Haiti in order to 
repay this new gold advance turns over to the National Bank of the 
Republic of Haiti, beginning with November 1, 1914, 10 per cent of 
the surtax in American gold levied on imports, at present applied to 
the payment:of the debit balance of the convention 1912-13, until 
full payment of the capital and interest has been made. The 
Moniteur Officiel publishes in recent issues the followmg LAWS 
PASSED BY CONGRESS and which have been signed and promul- 
gated by the President: A law approving the ARBITRATION 
CONVENTION concluded between the Haitian Government and 
the German legation on the one hand and the French legation on the 
other. An appropriation of $6,000 has been granted the department 
of foreign affairs to defray the expenses of these two arbitrations. A 
law regulating TAXES to be paid ON AUTOMOBILES. Owners 
of automobiles are assessed 50 gourdes yearly on each automobile, 
and chauffeurs pay 30 gourdes for an annual permit to drive. A law 
creating a primary NORMAL SCHOOL for men teachers and one 
for women teachers in Port au Prince. A law granting an APPRO- 
PRIATION of $60,000 to the department of public works for the 
rebuilding of the palace of the archbishop and the chapel of the 
Little Seminary. A law granting to the department of public works 
an appropriation of about $150,000 for the establishment at PETIT- 
GOAVE of a waterworks system. A law reducing the INCOME 
TAX created by law of August 11, 1913, on the withdrawal of paper 
money. According to the new law, the amount of the mcome tax is 
fixed at 4 per cent for foreign commercial ‘and industrial companies. 
This tax applies also to merchants or manufacturers in business for 
themselves. Haitian merchants or manufacturers pay one-half this 
amount. ‘This tax was formerly fixed at 10 per cent. A law modi- 
fying certain clauses of the law of December 23, 1867, on the organ- 
ization of the COURT OF CASSATION, as well as certain articles 
of the code of civil procedure relating to this court. The closing 
session of Congress was held on Wednesday, August 27. During 
this session only two CONTRACTS were awarded, one relating to 
TELEPHONES and the other to the building of a WHARF at 
Jacmel. According to the Figaro of September 12, the French 
minister at Port au Prince has signed a convention with the Haitian 
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Government for the settlement by arbitration of the French claims 
which have been pending for several years against the Government 
of Haiti. In addition to the French claims, which are the most 
numerous and important, the Haitian Government consents to 
submit to arbitration the claims of Ottoman subjects of Syrian 
origin, who in Haiti are the traditional protégés of France. 
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The department of public instruction of the Government of Hon- 
duras has contracted with H. A. Owen to organize a practical 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE at Siguatepeque, Department of 
Comayagua. The plan of study of this school is to employ the morn- 
ings of each school day in field work and the afternoons in a theoretical 
study of subjects pertaining to agronomy, botany, chemistry, mechan- 
ical agriculture, zootechnics, and elementary studies in natural 
science. A meteorlogical observatory will be established in the school 
for the use of students in taking observations. Pupils entering the 
school properly qualified will be prepared to engage in practical agri- 
culture after completing one year’s instruction in the institution. 
The Government agrees to equip the meteorological observatory, to 
grant a subsidy of 200 pesos per month, and to pay the concessionaire 
18 pesos in advance for each pupil entered. The contract is for one 
year and may be extended indefinitely if so desired by both parties. 
The President of the Republic has approved an agreement made 
by the Government@vith Gen. Calixto Marin to furnish from a distil- 
lery which he agrees to establish in the Opoteca Valley, municipality 
of El Rosario, Department of Comayagua, all the cane alcohol needed 
for consumption in that Department. The alcohol is to be manu- 
factured under the supervision of the Government and all manutac- 
tured in excess of the consumption requirements will be stored in 
deposits under the control of Government inspectors. The Govern- 
ment agrees to pay to the concessionaire a fixed price per bottle vary- 
ing slightly in amount according to the place of delivery. A con- 
tract has been made by the Government with W. F. Benny for the 
construction of a two-span steel railway BRIDGE over the Ulua 
River at a point called La Pimienta. The length of the bridge from 
shore to shore is over 400 feet. The Government will furnish the 
material and the contractor agrees to erect the bridge for $15,000 
American gold. The stream at present has a temporary bridge over 
it which will be removed after the completion of the permanent bridge, 
and the material stored alongside the track in a place convenient for 
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loading on cars. The work is to be done under the general supervi- 
sion of Luis A. Barona, superintendent of the National Railway, 
assisted by a competent Government inspection engineer. The 
municipality of Puerto Cortes has planned to install ELECTRIC 
LIGHTS in accordance with an agreement made with the San Pedro 
Sula Co., to fill in the avenue from the port to La Laguna, to erect a 
bridge over Griffin Creek, to construct a modern school building for 
girls, to place a public clock on the outside of the upper partof the 
municipal building, and to import school furniture for the schools of 
the municipality. The department of fomento has contracted 
with David Lorenzana to construct a bridge over the Jutiapa River 
within a period of four months at a cost of 7,500 pesos. The 
Honduras Oil Co. has commenced the formal exploitation of the Guare 
PETROLEUM zone. The president of the company is Agustin 
Disdier, of La Ceiba. 














The following are extracts from the MESSAGE of the Provisional 
President September 16, 1913: In addition to State schools there are 
mentary schools with an attendance of 10,000 pupils under the con- 
trol of the Federal Government. The Government is giving careful 
attention to primary education in the Federal Territories. A new 
elementary school has been established at Cozumel, Territory of 
Quintana Roo, and a superior school for boys and girls at Triunfo, 
Lower California. Good results are being obtained from the normal 
school for teachers at Tepic, and instructors have been provided for 
that Territory and the southern and central districts of Lower Cali- 
fornia. The State governments have been invited to send delegates 
to the fourth congress of primary education at San Luis Potosi. 
Industrial training is encouraged by the Government in every possi- 
ble way. Plans have been formulated for the establishment of night 
schools of the industrial arts, especially for the benefit of the work- 
ing classes. The system of physical culture in the Government 
schools is being improved and extended. As a tribute to the dis- 
coverer of America and for the purpose of encouraging closer rela- 
tions between Spain and the nations of Spanish America, October 12 
has been made a national holiday in the schools of the country. 
Mexico participated in the international congresses of domestic sani- 
tation and health, pharmacy, medicine, and scholastic hygiene, and 
will send delegates to the international dental congress which will 
meet in London in 1914. During the first half of 1913 national land. 
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to the extent of 46,485 hectares became private property, thereby 
producing a revenue of 70,335 pesos. The surveying of national 
lands has been continued in different States and Territories, and 
9,229 hectares of land have been divided and will be apportioned in 
small lots according to the plans of the Executive. The Government 
has acquired 18,900 hectares of agricultural land in the State of 
Morelos and is dividing it into small lots to bona fide settlers. An 
area of 8,000 hectares of land at San Juan de los Reyes, State of 
Veracruz, has been divided into lots for colonization purposes. A 
concession has been granted for the establishment of an agricultural 
colony on 25,000 hectares in the State of Tamaulipas. Due atten- 
tion has been given to forestry and the reafforestation of the land. 
The Government has taken steps to improve the native breeds of 
horses, Andalusian stallions have been bought, and a foreign expert 
engaged to conduct breeding experiments. During the first six 
months of the present year 113 applications for water concessions 
were filed. During the same period 629 title deeds to mines were 
issued, 532 patents of invention were granted, and 29 assignments 
of trade-marks made. Plans are under way for the erection of cheap 
dwellings for the working classes and the exemption of same from 
liability to attachment for debt. Laws are being studied for the 
limitation of the hours of labor, the regulation of the employment of 
women and children, and a commissioner is studying the law and 
practice of the United States for the protection of child labor. There 
was an increase in the railway system of the country of 111 kilo- 
meters, and a number of applications were made for railway conces- 
sions, one of which contemplates the construction of 5,000 kilometers. 
There are 2,769 post offices in the country, and mail matter was 
handled numbering 101,920,217 pieces during the year. During the 
last fiscal year taxes on foreign commerce produced, in round num-— 
bers, 52,300,000 pesos, and stamp taxes 38,500,000 pesos. The 
ordinary revenues of the Federation under the budget during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, was not less than 120,500,000 pesos, 
or an increase of 15,300,000 pesos over the preceding fiscal year. 
The extraordinary disbursements for the last fiscal year amounted to 
49,800,000 pesos. The message refers to the authorized loan of 
£20,000,000, of which £16,000,000 were subscribed by French bank- 
ers. The Government has repaid to Speyer & Co., of New York, 
$10,000,000 gold borrowed in June, 1912, and a like amount pre- 
_ viously borrowed under Government authorization by the exchange 
and currency commission. 





The collector general of customs of Nicaragua has issued a circular 
concerning CONSULAR INVOICES, shipping manifests, and mer- 
chandise consigned to order. The circular states that if no consular 
invoice is presented with the policy, a fine of $1 will be imposed and 
50 per cent additional duty charged, or, if the merchandise is on the 
free list, 50 per cent ad valorem. The examination shall be made 
by the auditor, who may demand the bill of sale, and the packages 
opened and contents registered. Should the importer sign a bond 
to present the consular invoice within three months if the goods are 
imported from the United States, Central America, or Mexico, or 
within five months if imported from any other country of the American 
Continent or Europe, and six months if imported from any other 
continent, the normal duties will be collected. If, on the termination 
of the period allowed, the consular invoice has not been presented at 
the customhouse the amount specified in the bond will be collected 
from the importer and proceeds included in the customs revenue. 
If the consular invoice shows a different declaration to that of the 
policy the corresponding fines will be imposed. If there is no ship- 
ping manifest presented, the consignees named in the ship’s manifest 
may present the policy and receive the merchandise on condition 
that he presents an order, signed by the captain or agent of the ship, 
and complies with the customs requirements, and also on condition 
that he signs a bond for a sum equal to the value of the merchandise 
to present the shipping manifest within a period of six months, 
which may be extended for three months more on request. When 
merchandise is consigned to holder, the holder of the shipping mani- 
fest may deposit it. Merchandise in deposit shall not be delivered 
from the customhouse except by a written order from the depositor. 
Banks and persons receiving shipping manifests consigned to order 
may protect the interest of their foreign customers and of persons to 
whom the merchandise is consigned by placing it in deposit. A 
contract has been made by the minister of agriculture and public 
works with Armen Golporta for the exploitation of Los Amigos 
COAL MINE in the district of Siquia. Reports from Managua 
state that the net earnings of the NATIONAL RAILROAD, which 
were turned over to the Government on October 1 last, as per con- 
tract, amount up to the present time approximately to 1,000,000 
pesos. An executive decree of August 27, 1913, establishes a 
central BOARD OF AGRICULTURE and stock raising at Managua 
and departmental boards in the capitals of the Provinces. El 
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Noticiero is the name of a daily NEWSPAPER founded in Managua. 
on September 1 last. The Manual Training and Commercial High 
School of Oakland, Cal., has submitted a plan to the Government of 
Nicaragua for an exchange of students. The Department of 
Fomento has contracted with E. Brautigam to organize a school for 
the development of INDUSTRIES on the Atlantic coast and to 
exploit coast lands. Special attention will be paid to the cultivation 
of sugar cane, the making of sugar, sirups, and by-products, as well 
as to the cultivation of pineapples, other tropical fruits, textile plants, 
and the breeding of stock. The preservation of oysters and the flesh 
of turtles will also be studied. The contractor proposes to lay water 
pipes, erect telephone lines, and construct railways, the Government 
reserving the right to purchase same from the contractor if it so 
desires. The right is also given to operate boats by gasoline motors 
or other power. Under the terms of the contract foreign colonists. 
and laborers may be brought into the country to work in connection 
with the enterprise. 











The 25th of September, 1913, which was the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the DISCOVERY OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN by Vasco 
Nufiez de Balboa, has been declared a legal holiday by the Govern- 
mentof Panama. By executive decree the work of inaugurating prep-- 
aration for the Panama National Exposition was begun under the 
direction of the minister of fomento. Civil engineers engaged in sur- 
veying a railway in the Province of Los Santos report that the line will 
penetrate a country exceedingly rich in agricultural resources. After 
passing Las Tablas and the valley of the Guarare River the survey 
continues to Macarracas, about 35 miles from the port. From this 
point it continues to Las Minas and goes through a mining country,. 
which at one time was extensively worked by the Spaniards, although 
at the present time there are no mines in exploitation in that district. 
A casual inspection of the region shows that it is rich in mines.—— 
Intensive TROPICAL AGRICULTURE is to be undertaken in the 
Provinces of Colon and Chiriqui by prominent Italians under the 
direction of Dr. G. Scariella-Perino. Special attention will be given 
to coffee and banana culture. Dr. L. S. Rowe, af the JOINT 
LAND COMMISSION, returned to the United States during the. 
latter part of last September to take up his duties in the University 
of Pennsylvania. According to press reports Dr. Rowe gives his. 
impressions of the commercial possibilities of Panama as follows: 
One of the great needs of Panama is the settlement of the unoccupied _ 
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areas to the east and west of the Canal Zone. The Province of 
Chiriqui affords splendid possibilities for cattle raising and for the 
cultivation of coffee. Other Provinces are adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of sugar cane. There is no reason why Panama should not 
benefit from immigration from southern Europe, and with such 
immigration furnishing labor, there will be no difficulty in inducing 
foreign capital to cultivate these fertile lands. Everything points to 
the fact that Panama has entered upon a new era of political and 
economic development. A spirit of enterprise is stirrmg her people 
to new activities, and unless something unforeseen occurs the country 
may look forward to a period of unbroken prosperity. The follow- 
ing persons have been appointed associate judges of the SUPREME 
COURT of Panama: Horacio F. Alfaro, Julio J. Fabrega, Santiago 
de la Guardia, Carlos A. Mendoza, Manuel A. Noriega, Gerardo 
Ortega, and Nicanor Villalaz. A professional SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS has been organized in the city of Panama, the object of 
which is to educate poor girls between the ages of 14 and 20 in 
branches of knowledge appropriate to their sex. 











Sr. Dr. Héctor Vel4zquez, minister of the Republic of Paraguay in 
Washington, has kindly furnished the Montaty BuLiterin with the 
following interesting data: Sr. Eduardo Schaerer, President of the 
Republic, recently made a trip to Villarica to assist in the inaugura- 
tion of the military PROVING GROUND at that place. The 
President was enthusiastically received by the people, who showed 
by their demonstrations of sympathy the confidence and esteem in 





which they hold the present Executive. Two new electric TRAM- 
WAY lines have been inaugurated in Asuncion. These run to the 
suburbs of the city. The bureau of agriculture at Asuncion, under 
the able direction of the Paraguayan scientist, Dr. Moises S. Bertoni, 
will furnish information concerning the CLIMATE of Paraguay, crops, 
plant diseases, price of land, etc., to persons interested in these 
subjects. A Villarica’ company has solicited a concession to 
establish a TELEPHONE LINE, an electric-light service, and the con- 
struction of a tramway with branches to the railway station, ceme- 
tery, and other points. During the first seven months of 1913 the 
GENERAL REVENUES collected were 850,000 pesos sealed gold and 
32,000,000 pesos paper currency; 182,335 pesos sealed gold went 
into the conversion fund. Ten STUDENTS pensioned by the 
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Government have been sent to Europe and North America to study 
medicine, engineering, and fine arts———Sr. Raul Casal Ribeiro has 
been appointed SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT of the 
Republic. The Government of Ecuador has established a 
CONSULATE GENERAL in Asuncion in charge of Sr. Esteban 
Lapierre. The CONVENTION between Paraguay and Argentina 
concerning railway traffic between the two countries was promul- 
gated on August 28 last. The Universal POSTAL CONVENTION, 
the final protocol and the rules and regulations of the same, signed in 
Rome on May 26, 1906, were promulgated on August 26, 1913. 
The ARBITRATION CONVENTION with Brazil, signed on 
February 24, 1911, the laws approving the conventions on copyrights, 
pecuniary claims, patents of invention, drawings and industrial 
models, trade-marks and labels, signed in Buenos Aires at the Fourth 
International American Conference in 1910, and the convention 
concerning the exchange of publications in general, signed with 
Colombia on September 14, 1911, were approved on August 26, 
1910. The by-laws of the Jorge Casaccia Co., a company with a 
capital of 400,000 pesos sealed gold, have been approved. ‘This 
company will engage in the exploitation of forests, stock raising, and 
commercial operations in general. The Government of Paraguay 
has extended for a period of eight months the SCHOLARSHIP of 
Sebastian Silva, who is studying in Philadelphia. The department 
of the interior has been authorized to contract with a German firm 
for the purchase of the material necessary for the installation of 10 
WIRELESS telegraph stations at different places in the Republic. 
The Government is erecting a wireless station on the top of Mount 
Lambare, near Asuncion. This is the highest wireless station in the 
territory drained by the River Plata. A telegraph line is being strung 
from Asuncion to Mount Lambare to establish communication by 
this means with the wireless station. The Northeast Paraguayan 
Railway Co. has submitted plans to its London office for the con- 
struction of a RAILWAY from Asuncion to Carayao, Emboscada, 
Altos, Tobati, Barrerro Grande, Itacurubi de la Cordillera, San Jose 
de los Arroyos, and Ajos. Plans for stations, shops, etc., were also 
submitted. The TRADE-MARK law of Paraguay recognizes as 
the sole owner of any trade-mark not previously registered the first 
person registering same, and does not take cognizance of the fact 
that the mark may have been registered elsewhere. A beef-extract 
and MEAT-CANNING factory is being operated at San Salvador on 
the east side of the Paraguay River bya German firm. The equipment 
is from the United States and cost about $300,000. The capacity of — 
the factory is 500 head of cattle daily, and the output is exported to 
England and Germany. The same company owns about 150,000 
acres of land and 16,000 head of cattle, and proposes to raise as 
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much stock as possible to supplement the needs of the factory. 
The construction of the Villeta PORT WORKS has been awarded to 
Ernesto Colher in the sum of 208,000 pesos. The town of Caacupe 
is to have a building for its GRADED SCHOOL that will cost 135,000 


pesos. 








In the BUDGET of the Government of Peru for 1914 the revenues 
of the Republic are estimated at £3,547,836, and the expenditures at 
£3,109,836, which leaves an estimated surplus of £438,000. The 
receipts and expenditures in detail are as follows: Receipts: Maritime 
customs, £1,305,112; river customs (Iquitos) £200,000; internal- 
revenue taxes, £730,428; Government monopolies, £740,708; ports 
and docks, £3,312; miscellaneous receipts, £219,776; telegraphs, 
£35,606; post office, £129,019; wireless telegraph, £2,115; Peruvian 
corporation beeen) £12,000; receipts from banks, £6,780; cereal 
warehouses, £14,569; warehouse for explosives, £2, 562; for educa- 
tional purposes, £145,849. Ordinary expenditures: Legislative de- 
partment, £107,943; interior department, £492,811; foreign relations, 
£61,945; justice, £221,380; finance, £412,472; war, £652,004; 
fomento (development), £178,206. Extraordinary expenditures: 
Department of government, £17,803; department of foreign relations, 
£26,869; department of justice, £259,965; department of finance, 
£475,752; department of war, £180,381; and department of fomento, 
£22,305. President Billmghurst in a special MESSAGE to the 
Peruvian Congress, delivered on September 10, 1913, recommends 
that the Executive be authorized to contract a foreign loan 
of £6,000,000 guaranteed by certain public revenues and bearing 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum and 1 per cent amortiza- 
tion. The net proceeds of the loan are to be used as follows, and any 
surplus remaining is to be applied to the payment of interest and the 
amortization of the debt: Payment of debts of the departments 
from 1908 to 1912, mclusive, £676,068; Puch & Co.’s claim, £130,000; 
balance in favor of Schneider & Co., £251,368; balance in favor of 
banks, £489,800; return to the tax-collection company, £1,245,000; 
renewal of material for the department of war and marine, £1,290,685; 
payment of The Hague award, £1,000,000; postal debts, £38,015; 
to put in effect sundry laws now in force, £58,056; to reimburse the 
treasury for amounts delivered to banks, £175,000; for the con- 
struction of barracks, jails, and schools, £40,000; for work on the 
Chimbote Railway and the extension of same to kilometer 140, 
£150,000; Chilete to Magdalena Railway, £130,000; Chilca Railway, 
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£40,000; Retana to Iscuchaca Railway, £40,000; and for dwellings 
for laborers, £25,000,000. Press reports indicate that the arrange- 
ments for this loan have already been made in Europe. The 
WIRELESS telegraph station at Ilo has been completed and placed 
in communication with the wireless telegraph system of the Re- 
public. The Government of Peru has accepted the offer of the 
National Aviation League to establish an AVIATION SCHOOL at 
or in the neighborhood of Lima. The league has £5,000 at its dis- 
posal which it will invest in the necessary equipment.——A report 
made by Engineer Antunez to the President of Peru on the hydraulic 
works of the Pato Canyon proposes the construction of a CANAL at 
an elevation of 600 meters capable of generating an electric force of 
300,000 horsepower. Work has been commenced on the extension 
of the branch of the Eten RAILWAY to Pimentel and other towns 
to the north of that place. A delegation of CHILEAN WORK- 
MEN, representing labor organizations numbermg more than 12,000 
members, arrived at Lima on July 24, 1913, on an official visit to the 
organized workmen of Peru. ‘The visit resulted in the forming of an 
alliance between the workmen of Chile and those of, Peru and the 
appointment of a committee composed of Chileans and Peruvians 
to publish in their propaganda work a paper for the purpose of more 
closely uniting South American labor organizations. At a con- 
ference of the delegates with a committee representing Peruvian 
workmen it was decided to hold a Latin American labor congress 
the inaugural session of which is to be on July 1, 1914, at a place to be 
designated at a later date. A committee consisting of 20 Peruvian 
labor delegates was appointed to go to Chile to repay the visit of the 
Chilean workmen to Peru. Great honors were shown this delegation 
in Santiago on the occasion of the celebration of the national anni- 
versary on September 18 by representatives of Chilean labor organi- 
zations and the Chilean Government and people. 

















The total DEBT of the Republic of Salvador on June 1, 1913, 
according to an official statement, was 24,925,000 pesos. An analysis 
of this debt shows that it is made up of a silver and gold debt amount- 
ing, respectively, to 5,050,000 pesos and $7,950,000, the latter sum 





equaling, at present gold exchange, 19,875,000 pesos. A law has 
been passed by the National Assembly of Salvador, and duly promul- 
gated by the President of the Republic, providing for MILITARY 
PENSIONS. Under this law retirement from the service is made 
obligatory and voluntary. Obligatory retirement commences for 
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second lieutenants and heutenants at the age of 45 years; captains at 
the age of 50 years; majors, 54 years; lieutenant colonels, 57 years; 
colonels, 60 years; brigadier generals, 62 years; and generals of 
division, 64 years. Voluntary retirement with a pension commences 
after 20 years’ service. The Usulutan RAILWAY has been 
completed to Ereguayquin. The exports of COTTON fabrics 
from the Republic of Salvador in 1912 amounted to $2,016,953.22 
gold, and of cotton thread, $181,240.06 gold. In 1912 the 
MUNICIPAL SLAUGHTERHOUSES of the Republic of Salvador 
killed 1,190 calves, 21,744 yearlings, 21,779 steers, 22,727 cows, 483 
sheep, 1,183 goats, and 100,234 hogs, all of which were valued at 
4,002,997 pesos——Julio Yudice, a Salvadorian AVIATOR, has 
ordered a dynamo from San Francisco for a flying machine, the 
woodwork of which will be constructed in the country under his 
supervision. The Cooperative Society of Salvador, founded in 
1905 with a capital of 140 pesos, now has a subscribed capital of 
315,500 pesos, a paid-up capital of 309,368.59 pesos, a reserve fund of 
28,311.46 pesos, and a contingent fund of 826.71 pesos. According 
to a report of the consul of Salvador in New York, the following 
STUDENTS from the Republic of Salvador are being educated in 
the United States: Rafael Alfaro M., civil engineering, University of 
Boston; J. Federico Mejia, electrical engineering, Troy, New York; 
Humberto Mencia, dentistry, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia; Jose Felix Martinez, King’s Business College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina; Roman Mayorgas Rivas, jr., dentistry, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Salvador Molina and Hector Rivas Bonilla, mechanics, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia; Julio Mejia, Tomas Pa- 
lomo, jr., and Alfredo Mejia, Kingsley School, New Jersey; Jose and 
Ernesto Ulloa, Augusta Military Academy, Fort Defiance, Virginia; 
Juan and Emilio Dawson, New York Military Academy, Cornwall on 
the Hudson, New York; Benjamin Sol, Tome School, Port Deposit, 
Maryland; Adelardo Arce, jr., New York Preparatory School, Brook- 
lyn; Carlos Aguilar, Fordham University, New York; Jose C. Velas- 
quez, Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Massachusetts; Jose and 
Adrian Ortiz, Worcester Academy, Massachusetts; Francisco P. 
Castro, Columbia University, New York; and Rafael Larin, Pratt’s 
Institute, Brooklyn. In 1912 Mexico exported to Salvador mer- 
chandise valued at $239,930.05 gold, consisting of beer, corn, liquors, 
machinery, etc. The EXPORTS of Salvador to Mexico during the 
same period aggregated 28,391.05 pesos. Andres Dehais and 
Moises Saravia have applied to the municipal council of the City of 
San Salvador for a concession to establish an automobile service in 
the Federal capital. The earnings of the Occidental BANK of the 
City of San Salvador for the first half of 1913 amounted to 149,628.03 
pesos. 





























An executive decree of July 7, 1913, provides that the Sixth 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CONFERENCE of the American 
Republics shall be held in the city of Montevideo during the first half 
of December, 1914. The Fifth International Sanitary Conference, 
which met in Santiago, Chile, from November 5 to 12, 1911, chose 
Montevideo as the place of meeting of the Sixth International Sani- 
tary Conference. The National LIVESTOCK AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPOSITION, which was inaugurated on August 25, 1913, 
at the Prado in Montevideo is said-to have been the most successful 
undertaking of the kind ever held in the Republic of Uruguay and was 
daily attended by thousands of enthusiastic visitors. Many fine 
specimens of Shorthorn and Hereford cattle were shown and the prize 
bulls, heifers, and steers are reported to have been of such form and 
quality that they could not be excelled in any part of South America. 
The display of Merino rams and ewes was very attractive. The 
poultry section had over 340 exhibits covering every phase of the 
poultry business. The machinery section attracted the attention of 
a great many people, and demonstrations were made in the shearing 
of sheep, the thrashing of wheat, the supplying of water and light to 
farmhouses, and the use of motors of various kinds in agricultural 
operations. A similar exposition is to be held in Montevideo next 
year. Work on the Pan American RAILWAY was recommenced 
in September last, and is to be actively pushed forward to comple- 
tion. The league against TUBERCULOSIS, with headquarters 
at Montevideo, has received a donation of $5,000 to its fund from the 
Government of Uruguay. The Mortgage Bank of Uruguay has 
been authorized to issue $5,000,000 of 6 per cent per annum interest- 
bearing BONDS of Series O with interest payable quarterly. These 
bonds are guaranteed by the State. The President of the Republic 
has been empowered to issue $9,000,000 in bonds of the public debt 
entitled ‘‘Uruguayan loan, second series, 1913”. These bonds will 
bear 5 per cent annual interest and 1 per cent amortization, and are 
to be delivered to the Bank of the Republic to be sold at home or 
abroad, and the proceeds applied to increase the capital of said 
bank. The Congress of Uruguay has authorized the President of 
the Republic to ratify the ARBITRATION TREATY signed in 
Washington on January 9, 1909, between the representatives of 
Uruguay and the United States, and to approve the convention made 
in Rome on December 9, 1907, for the establishment in Paris of an 
International Bureau of Public Hygiene, and to approve the sanitary 
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convention made in Paris on January 17, 1912.——The Government 
of Paraguay has presented to the Uruguayan Government 33 young 
trees grown from the seed of the historic ARTIGAS TREE near the 
city of Asuncion. These trees are to be planted in the parks and 
streets of the city of Montevideo. The city of Colonia has been 
authorized to negotiate a loan of $600,000 for public improvements. 
——In 1911-12 there were sown in the Republic of Uruguay 323,244 
hectares of wheat, 239,118 of corn, 57,698 of flax, 34,656 of oats, 
2,523 of barley, 190 of alpiste, and 66 of rye. The harvests in 1911-12 
were 2,383,230 quintals of wheat, 2,022,830 quintals of corn, 223,167 
-quintals of flax, 264,936 quintals of oats, 18,288 quintals of barley, 
1,473 quintals of alpiste, and 551 quintals of rye. 
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An executive decree of August 20, 1913, concerning the TRADE- 
MARK and label law of the Republic of Venezuela provides that 
after the application for a trade-mark or commercial label has been 
filed with the department of fomento, the director of the bureau of 
commerce and communications shall note at the bottom of the 
same the hour in which it was filed, and the application must be 
accompanied by a cut or photogravure of a size not exceeding 14 by 8 
centimeters. If the application is found to bein accordance with the 
law, a description of the trade-mark or commercial label will be 
published in the official newspaper, and, if the department desires, 
the cut or photogravure will also be reproduced. The registration 
of a trade-mark may be made through a local agent having a special 
power of attorney from the applicant. A description of the trade- 
mark must be furnished in duplicate, and a description or enumera- 
tion of the articles on which the trade-mark is used should accompany 
the application. If the trade-mark has been registered in another 
country a copy of such registration should be furnished. The cer- 
tificate of the former registration, together with the power of attorney, 
should be legalized by a Venezuelan consul. The approximate cost 
of registering a trade-mark in Venezuela is $25. The application and 
other documents when possible should be written in Spanish. The 
BANK LAW of June 26, 1913, now in force in Venezuela requires 
that bank bills placed in circulation shall contain the name of the 
bank, its capital, and the denomination of the bank note with the 
statement that it is payable to bearer. A recent executive decree 
authorizes the banks having bank notes in circulation before the 
enactment of the law referred to to continue circulating the old bank 
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bills until they have time to comply with the law, provided the 
information required by the law is stamped upon the face of the same 
after the bills have come into the possession of the bank and before 
being reissued. In 1912 the RAILWAYS of Venezuela carried 
650,494 passengers who paid for transportation 2,312,876 bolivars. 
The freight hauled during the same period aggregated 258,059,173 
kilos, on which transportation charges were paid amounting to 
12,984,562 bolivars. The expenses of operation in 1912 aggregated 
7,005,479 bolivars. The Venezuelan Government has granted 
mining titles to Augusto Pinaud covering gold MINING CONCES- 
SIONS as ‘‘La Victoria” and “El Chocé,” situated in the district of 
Roscio, State of Bolivar. The EXPORTS of Venezuela in 1912 
weighed 186,552,200 kilos, valued at 130,885,534 bolivars, as com- 
pared with 177,068,739 kilos, valued at 117,535,666 bolivars, in 1911. 
The imports in 1912 weighed 137,880,648 kilos, valued at 106,574,817 
bolivars, as compared with 103,196,974 kilos,valued at 95,310,308 
bolivars, in 1911. The total DEBT of the Republic of Venezuela 
on December 31, 1912, was 181,612,182 bolivars, as compared with 
189,370,423 bolivars on the same date in 1911. In 1912 the Re- 

















public of Venezuela had 1,645 first-grade schools, 51,047 registered 
pupils, 59 hospitals, 88 courts of justice, 25 jails, and 2 penitentiaries. 
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HE fishes of South America have both an economic and a 
scientific value. 
They have played an important part in the develop- 
ment of the races that have in the past inhabited the con- 
tinent, and they will play an important part in the future develop- 
ment of the country. 

They are of great interest to the scientific man on account of their 
diversity and the many problems of distribution and _ evolution 
which they present. 

All told there are about 2,000 different sorts known from the fresh 
waters of Central and South America. About 800 of these are found 
in the Amazon basin, in which they have undergone their principal 
evolution and from which they have migrated in all directions, 
becoming different in the various river basins in which they have 
found permanent homes. 

If we except a few species, like the tarpon and the mullets, the 
fishes of South America are all different from those of the rivers of 
North America, nor are they closely allied to the fishes of North 
America. The fishes of Patagonia, in the colder region of South 
America, are again quite different from those of the Amazon. In 
fact, the fishes of Patagonia have their nearest relatives in Australia, 
while those of the Amazon are in large measure related to African 
forms. 

The earliest recorded work on the fishes of South America was 
that done by Marcgrave and published in 1648. Increase in knowl- 





1By C. H. Higenmann, Ph.D. The Bulletinis indebted to The Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for the use of a number of original photographs illustrating The Fishes of South America. 
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edge came in driblets during the next 125 years, when the electric 
eel was discovered. New fields have been described and figured 
from time to time in the latter half of the last century, chiefly by 
Steindachner of Vienna, Giinther, and later Boulenger and Regan 
of the British Museum, and Cope of Philadelphia. 

Louis Agassiz deserves a special place among the explorers and 
students of South American fishes. When but 21 years old he pub- 
lished an account of the fishes collected by Spix and Martins. Many 
years later, during the Thayer expedition, he made the largest col- 
lection of South: American 
fishes ever made by asingle 
expedition. Steindachner 
has based some papers on 
this collection; the volume 
on the Nematognathi of 
Mr. and Mrs. Eigenmann 
was based on this collec- 
tion, and at present the 
toothed characns of the 
Agassiz collection (in 2,000 
bottles, large and small) 
are being used for a mono- 
graph of thecharacin fishes, 
part of which is now in 
the hands of the printer. 

In the volume on Guiana, 
published, I enumerated 
over 1,200 books and pa- 
pers by more than 180 
authors, which appeared 
between 1648 and 1911, 
dealing as a whole or in 





part with the fishes of CARL H. EIGENMANN, PH. D. 
South America. Dean of the graduate school, Indiana University, Blooming- 
3 f ton, Ind. Dr. Eigenmann has for many years made numer- 
The following outline of ous exhaustive studies of fish and fish life in South Amer- 
ie ica and in the Guianas. His authoritative reports on the 
one of the expeditions to investigations have gained for him the title of “Father of 


: South American ichthyology.’’ 
South America was fur- 


nished by the present writer for the introductory statement of one 
of the museums: 


During the last 100 years five notable expeditions have collected fishes in various 
parts of South America. In the early part of 1817 Spix and Martins and Natterer 
went to Brazil with the bridal party of Don Pedro d’Alcantara, crown prince of Portu- 
gal, and the Archduchess Karolina Josepha Leopoldina of Austria, Spix and Martins 
traveled in Brazil in the years 1817-1820 as representatives of the King of Bavaria. 
John Natterer, the representative of Austria, remained for 18 years, going from Rio 
de Janeiro to Cuyaba, Matto Grosso, Manaos, and ascending the Rio Negro and the 
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Rio Branco. Castelnau visited South America in 1843, followed the same general 
route as far as Matto Grosso, but continued westward to Titicaca and Lima. He 
returned by way of the Ucayali and Amazons. In 1865 the Thayer expedition, 
under the leadership of Louis Agassiz, accompanied by numerous assistants, went to 
Brazil and remained there for more than a year. The sole survivor of the party at 
the present day is Dr. J. A. Allen. This expedition was divided into smaller parties, 
who explored various parts of southeastern Brazil and the Amazons as far as Peru. 
Guiana and northern Brazil were explored in part by Richard and Robert Schomburgk. 


Mr. J. D. Haseman, collecting for the Carnegie Museum, and 
covering more territory than any other single expedition, collected 
in the San Francisco Basin and southward to Buenos Aires, then 
going up the Plata and Paraguay Rivers, crossing over to the 
Guapore, and descending the Madeira and Amazon to Para. 








THE FINAL STAGE OF THE RIVER NAVIGATION. 


The original tribes of the Amazon or Venezuelan basins devised some means for navi- 
gating the interior waterways. These primitive canoes are as a rule safe although 
they are not always commodious and comfortable. However, fishing can be con- 
ducted from them and in most cases they form the only aid by which the scien- 
tifie expedition can accomplish its purpose. 

The chief of North American institutions in which tropical Ameri- 
can fishes are housed are the Museum of Comparative Zoology of 
Harvard University, the Carnegie Museum, at Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
the Indiana University, at Bloomington, Ind. 

It would be difficult to say at the present moment which of these 
three institutions has the more valuable collection. Minor collec- 
tions are found in the National Museum at Washington and in the 
Field Museum at Chicago, Cornell University, and Stanford Univer- 
sity, and odd specimens are to be found here and there in North 
American colleges and museums. 





THE FIRST PICTURE OF A SOUTH AMERICAN FISH EVER PUBLISHED. 


The American aborigines, whenever they lived near the ocean or on the shores of the great rivers, were fish- 
ermen. European discoverers were often astonished at their dexterity, and also pleased by the abundance 
of food supplied by these fishermen. Very early in the history of America a study of fish began, but it 
was not until 1648 that the first description was written or picture made. These curious illustrations 
appear in the book by Margray with Latin descriptive text. 





THE LEGEND OF THE ELECTRIC EEL. 


That strange and amphibious creature, the electric eel, must have been known to the aborigines of South 

America and the attention of explorers was soon called to it. Many stories were told of its wonderful 

_power. The illustration shows how an experiment was made by means of this strange animal, which 
apparently had electric force enough to shock fourmen. (From engraving published in 1787.) 





THE MYSTERY OF THE ELECTRIC EEL. 


As the electric eel became better known, but before it had been studied by 
scientific men, many curious stories were told of it. Even von Humboldt 
was led into accepting without much questioning the details of its wonderful 
strength. Natives used to say that the electricity in the eel was sufficient to 
stun even wild animals which might be in the water with them. Conse- 
quently the newer settlers declared that they could catch the eels by driving 
horses into the pool so that, although the horse might be temporarily shocked, 
the eels would at the same time be exhausted of their electricity and thereby 
become harmless. Modern scientific investigation, however, disapproves 
both the theory and the fact. (From engravings published in 1787.) 
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In recent years several residents of tropical America have con- 
tributed notably to our knowledge of the fishes of tropical South 
America. These are Carlos Berg, of Buenos Aires, now deceased; 
Emilis Goeldi and his successors, of the museum he founded at Para; 
Von Ihering, father and son, of Sao Paulo; and especially Alipio de 
Miranda Ribeiro, of the National Museum at Rio de Janeiro. The 
latter is publishing a sumptuous volume on the fishes of Brazil. 

Some larger general facts apparent from a scientific survey of all 
the fishes of South America deserve notice: 

First. There is an unparalleled variety of fishes in the rivers. No 
creeks or rivers of equal size in any part of the world have so great a 
variety of fishes as the creeks and rivers of the Amazon Basin. 

Second. The greater part of them belong with or are modifications 
of the so-called catfishes or Nematognaths, the toothed carps or 
Characins, the ell-like fishes, the top minnows, and the Cichlids. 

Third. This general fish fauna is peppered with a few relicts, left- 
overs from past geological ages, and more abundantly salted with 
immigrants from the ocean, which have taken up their permanent 
home in the South American rivers. 

In the lowlands of Mexico the faunas of North America and of South 
America overlap. Some of the fishes of North America have made 
their way from stream to stream southward along the lowlands as far 
as Guatemala. 

On the other hand, some of the South American fishes, after passing 
the filter formed by the eastern Cordilleras of Colombia, have suc- 
ceeded in getting into the funnel formed by western Colombia and 
Panama and have even passed the narrow end of the funnel near the 
Canal Zone, and, in decreasing numbers, have extended northward, 
some of them as far as the borders of the United States. This migra- 
tion, of course, has not been accomplished in a single generation, but 
in hundreds of generations. As opportunity presented itself each 
generation has edged its way a little farther, and the individuals who 
located in different sections of the area have become gradually differ- 
ent, so that those found in the farthest north in northern Mexico are, 
in large measure, different from those in southern Mexico, and these 
again are different from those about Panama. 

The area over which any given species is found differs very greatly. 
Some species are found over nearly the entire warm portion of the 
continent, both on the Atlantic and the Pacific slope, while others 
are restricted to very narrow areas, sometimes to some one compara- 
tively small river. 

Venezuela promises rich rewards for the future explorer. From 
the vast Orinoco Basin we know fewer than 100 kinds of fresh-water 
fishes. From the much smaller Essequibo Basin, which has been 
more thoroughly examined, we know 266. In fact, all the work in 
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SERRASALMO RHOMBEUS (LINNAEUS). 


Species of the ‘ Piranhas,” or scissors fish, which inhabits the rivers of South America in large numbers. It 
is of a carniverous disposition and frequently attacks animals coming to the river to drink. This par- 
ticular species shows the teeth very distinctly. 





MYLEUS PACU (SCHOMBURGK). 


This picture is of the adult specimen. It measures 20 inches (515 millimeters) in length. The fish is related 
to the “‘ Piranhas,” but has become a vegetarian. It grows to quite a large size and is the most important 
food ‘fish of the interior of the Guianas, at least. The Indians shoot this fish with the arrow. 








AGMUS LYRIFORMIS EIGENMANN. 


Incommon language, a minute catfish; inreality,averyrareone. It grows to only about 2 inches in length. 
Only two specimens so far have been collected. 
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Venezuela has been haphazard. No one has entered the country 
with the object of studying fishes. As tar as known the fishes of 
Venezuela are largely like those of the Amazon. 

Other regions that will well repay scientific study are the eastern 
pact of Peru and Ecuador, the Maranon and its tributaries, and the 
tributaries of the Solimoes. 

One can not speak of the fishes of Guiana or of Brazil or of Para- 
guay, because the fishes of tropical America form one group. It is 
true that distinct regions have some fishes peculiar to the region, but 
nevertheless they are all allied. The greatest abundance and va- 
riety are found in the Amazon Basin, and this variety decreases as 
we go in any direction away from the Amazon Basin. 

This great variety of fish life is undoubtedly due to the practically 
single basin or system draining most of the continent. Tributaries 
of the Amazon rise in some places within 50 miles of the Pacific 
Ocean. The Orinoco is certainly connected with the Amazon by a 
waterway quite open for fish migration, and it has been both main- 
tained and denied that there is a similar connection between the 
Amazon and La Plata Basins. 

Other things being equal, the larger area to which a stream of a 
given size belongs, the greater is its variety of fishes. Yet I have at 
different times stated that the small Bean Blossom Creek of Monroe 
County, Ind., contains more different sorts of fishes than all of the 
larger rivers of the United States flowing into the Pacific Ocean. In 
a small pool not more than 50 feet across, I secured 49 different sorts 
of fishes in two hours. On the plains of Bogota there occur only 
three sorts, and in some of the rivers of the western slope of Ecuador 
there are fewer than a dozen species. 

Among the fishes that appeal to the imagination the one that 
takes first rank is the electric eel. It grows to about 5 feet in length 
and is capable of knocking a man down if he receives the full shock. 
It is abundant from Guiana and Venezuela to the Guapore. It is 
not found in the Magdalena Valley or in southeastern Brazil. 

Humboldt gives a fantastic account of the capture of the eel. 
Wild horses were driven into the pool with the eels, and after the 
eels had exhausted themselves they could be readily captured. It is 
possible that on some occasion this method may have been employed, 
but it certainly is not usual. 

My personal experience with electric eels was ludicrous rather 
than serious. With Mr. 8S. E. Shideler as assistant, I pulled a short 
seine in a pool of a small creek opposite Tumatumari in Guiana. We 
caught five eels, the largest 3 feet long, in a single haul of the net 
and we received a number of shocks that caused more commotion 
than damage. But it is uncanny to say the least to be wading along 
in some cool, quiet pool and from time to time come in contact with 





SCIADEICHTHYS PROOPS (CUVIER AND VALENCIENNES). CRUCIFIX FISH. 


The fish itself is not given here, only the skeleton shown in the picture. No. 1 is the dorsal view 
(the so-called monk); No. 2, the palatal view (the so-called crucifix). The fish is found in the 
northern portions of South America, and the skeletons are preserved by the natives both as a matter 
of curiosity and veneration. 
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‘one of these ‘‘live wires.” At night two eels caught with a net full 
of flopping fishes quickly put a quietus on all motion inside the net. 

Equally feared is the stingaree. Its relatives are found in the 
ocean. It is found in al) rivers and can inflict a very severe wound 
with the spine on its tail. It gives birth to living young several 
inches long. 

Various travelers tell of the danger to bathers from the pirai or 
piranha. There are several species, members of the so-called ser- 
rasalmonine. They have very formidable teeth and jaws. Ordinary 
nets and lines will not hold them and the smaller wire leaders used 
on fishing lines are neatly severed. The larger pirais are said to snip 
off a toe or a finger or to cut out a mouthful of flesh. Sometimes 
these formidable fishes are in such numbers that they are dangerous 
to life. Mutilations of horses, other fishes and men, by these pests, 
are frequent and occasionally death is caused. The perai is found 
from Guiana and Venezuela to Peru, Bolivia, and Paraguay. They 
have not succeeded in crossing the Andes and are not found in the 
Magdalena River. 

One other fish has an evil reputation. It is a small catfish that 
penetrates the orifices of bathers, producing severe complications, 
mutilations and even death. 

On the other side of the ledger the account is most favorable. 
Many of the fishes known from South America are small or even 
minute. The forest rivulets, pools, and swamps swarm with these 
minute forms, without which the mosquito pests would be very 
much greater in a country otherwise habitable. Many of these 
fishes, the so-called ‘“‘millions”’ and their allies, give birth to living 
young and are among the smallest of the fishes. I found one that 
scarcely measured an inch when entirely full grown. ,. The males and 
females of the mulions of Barbadoes differ much in size, the full 
grown male not exceeding 1 inch, while the female reaches a length 
of nearly 2 inches. The millions swarm everywhere in the swampy 
lowlands. 

It is very probable that these minute fishes penetrating nearly 
-every pool and eating the larve of mosquitos are of imestimable 
benefit to man. I found them very abundant in the lowlands of 
Guiana. In a swamp of the lower Magdalena River I saw great 
quantities of them but succeeded in catching only one because at the 
time I had no nets fine enough to hold them. 

Among the largest of the fishes are the Arapaima of the Essequibo 
and Amazon Rivers and several different sorts of catfishes. The 
Arapaima reaches a length of 15 feet and 400 pounds in weight. 

The catfishes and their relatives are one of the dominant features 
of the fish fauna of South America. Many kinds are found in the 
estuaries and along the muddy shores of the ocean. Many more, 
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VARIOUS SPECIES OF THE HOPLOSTERNUM. 


These curious fishes are reported to travel over land when the ponds are dry, and in this way they 
have undoubtedly migrated over a large area in South America, but as yet they have not been found 
on the Pacific slope, especially in so far as those regions of Ecuador and Colombia have been studied. 

uaper picture: Hoplosternum littorale (Hancock). 

Middle picture: Hoplosternum thoracatum (Cuvier and Valenciennes). 

Lower picture: Corydoras punctatus (Bloch). 





VARIOUS SPECIES OF THE PLATE CATFISH. 


The curious ventral surface of the d ese fishes have sucker mouths; 
the knifelike lips are characteristic. 

cops picture: Loricariichthys microdon (Eigenmann). 

Middle picture: Loricariichthys griseus (Kigenmann. ) 

Lower picture: Farlowella hargreavesi (Eigenmann.) 


ifferent species are here shown. Th 
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from minute to a large size, are found in all of the lowland streams. 
Some of these have rows of hooks along the sides. 

Allied to the catfishes are two groups of armored fishes, the lori- 
carias and the Hassars. The loricarias and their allies are covered 
with small, bony plates, which are sometimes armed with formidable 
spines. They have a sucker mouth and for the most part live on 
the bottom, under rocks or attached to rocks, which they sometimes 
resemble. 

The best panfish I ever tasted is the Luckananu of Guiana, a repre- 
sentative of the family of Cichlids. In tropical America there are 
nearly 200 different species of this family. They look like the 
perches, basses, and sunfishes of North America. Some of these 
Cichlids have the peculiar habit of carrying their eggs in the mouth 
and gill openings, and the young, after hatching, are likewise carried 
in the mouth, leaving it to feed and retreating again into the parent’s 
mouth when danger approaches. This habit has been well attested 
and does not belong with the snake myths so generally current. 

Of all the fishes of tropical America those of greatest interest eco- 
nomically and scientifically are the Characins. About 700 different 
ones are now known. They are found from an elevation of nearly 
10,000 feet to sea level; from the United States to Patagonia. Some 
burrow in the sands of the rivers and some live among the rocks of the 
cataracts; some live near the surface and fly over the rivers, and still 
others live at various depths between the extremes. Some species 
are long and slender like our garpikes, others are as deep as the falls 
as one of my Indians said. In fact, these fishes growing with the 
growth of the South American continent and finding few competitors 
have filled most of the niches occupied by other fishes in other parts of 
the world and have assumed the shapes along with the habits of these 
other fishes. Most of these characins are too minute to be used as 
food, but, living on insects and the larvae of insects have helped to 
make the continent habitable. 

In Guiana the Pacu is the fish of best repute, growing to a large size 
and occurring in great numbers about the cataracts of the interior. 
In the Magdalena and Atrato Rivers the Bocachica is one of the prin- 
cipal food fishes. In the upper Atrato the Dentone takes. the place 
of the Bocachica, and on the Pacific slope of Colombia the Savals is 
highly esteemed. On one occasion when I had a large enthusiastic 
lot of volunteers fishing for me at Puerta Negria catching savalos, one 
called to the other ‘‘Smash their heads so they won’t be fit for his 
buckets,” thinking that I did not understand their Spanish. These 
characins, falsely called sardinas, have no teeth; others have vicious, 
scissorlike teeth (the Piranhas); others have minute, flexible teeth 
(the Bocachicas), and others have long, slender canines, and still others 
have crushing molars. 
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Lastly, I shall risk my reputation for veracity on the snoring den- 
tones. One night as the Atrato was rising after the dry season I 
heard hundreds of the dentones making their snoring noise in concert 
and the entire river in the vicinity of Quibdo roared voluminously. 

So far, except in the Argentine, fishing has been destructive, with 
no thought for the future. Dynamite is employed extensively. As 
long as this process is occasional and at remote, widely separated 
places it does no permanent harm, but there can be no doubt but that 
the extensive dynamiting employed in Colombia has seriously depleted 
the upper Cauca and the San Juan Rivers. 

Very few attempts have been made to transplant fishes from river to 
river or from other countries. In the Magdalena and Atrato Rivers 
of Colombia the native-named bocachicas occur in enormous numbers. 
In some other regions, however, the bocachicas are worthless, but 
here they are dried and used by laborers everywhere. By a freak of 
distribution the bocachicas are not found in the Rio San Juan of 
Colombia. One morning in riding from the San Juan to the Atrato 
Basin I met 30 women laden with dried bocachicas, bringing these 
dried fish from the Atrato to be sold in the basin of the San Juan. 
No doubt this trade has been going on for many years and will be 
continued for many years to come. 

A few days’ effort by the same parties would probably be sufficient 
to transport enough living bocachicas from the one basin to the other 
to stock the San Juan River for all time to come, provided in Colombia 
there is a stringent law against the use of dynamite. But everywhere 
dynamite suitable for fishing could be purchased and at Istmina 1,000 
charges were put up for the express purpose of fishing. 

It is sometimes necessary to clear the forest and waste the timber 
to provide food and temporary shelter for the settler of a new country, 
even though elaborate reforesting will be required later to remedy the 
waste. The same seems. to be true of the native cattle and fishes. 

Provided with nets and hooks in abundance, I had difficulty in 
securing specimens for my tanks and fish enough for food while 
traveling in tropical America. It is a commentary on past methods 
of fishing that I had to carry salt pork and codfish imported from 
New England to feed my Indians while on a fishing expedition in 
Guiana. 

South America has been a huge laboratory for the evolution of 
fishes. While many of them in many places have reached a state of 

apparent equilibrium, other fishes in certain regions are now under- 
~ going an active process of evolution, probably by mutation. On the 
large plain of Bogota there occur but three sorts of fishes, one of which, 
El Capitan, is changing, and is regarded as divisible into several 
species by the native fishermen. One of the most interesting spots 
to the field student of evolution as contrasted to the experimental 
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student is offered by the genus Oretias of Lake Titicaca. This genus, 
of possibly marine origin, is limited to Lake Titicaca and its immediate 
neighborhood, but has, nevertheless, given rise in this restricted area 
to 12 or more species recognized by naturalists. But we have only 
a few specimens and no one naturalist has seen all of the species. An 
exhaustive study of the Titicaca area is one of my dreams. 

Tropical America will be the home of countless millions of men. 
To my mind the greatest achievement of the building of the Panama 
Canal, besides the digging of the ditch that will unite the commerce 
of two oceans, is the demonstration, under Gorgas, that the tropical 
regions can be made habitable for man of the Temperate Zone, as soon 
as enough prospective colonists will make it worth while. 

In Colombia I was offered millions of acres of land, more or less, near 
the Magdalena at almost nothing the acre. As long as land—some of 
it suitable for cattle and coffee—with timber and with prospects of 
asphalt and oil, is offered so cheap perhaps it is too much to ask of the 
few inhabitants to conserve the little fishes in the streams for future 
generations. Perhaps an economic study of the fishes is premature, 
but I am sometimes buoyed up by the hope that a knowledge of the 
fishes and their distribution may contribute to the support and well- 
being of the coming untold millions of people, the overflow from the 
Temperate Zones, and the natural increase of the natiyes. 

My fondest dream has been that somehow the means might be 
provided for a comprehensive, coordinated survey of all the natural, 
biological resources of tropical America. Tropical America is a unit, 
a center of creation, whose study both from the economic and the 
biologic interest of the human race is of greatest importance. 
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lake, the curative powers of whose waters have already 
wrought. veritable miracles among thousands of suffering 
folk, where, after a few baths, a person’s hair is bleached 
to a tint that defies duplication by the most adept of 
Parisian coiffeurs, and whose beautiful surroundings and strange his- 
tory fairly fascinate all who approach the place, should have had iis 
glories heralded throughout the length and breadth of the land long 
ago. Such a body of water does exist, and it is doubtless due to its 
out-of-the-way location, which is well-nigh hidden from the casual 
observer, and because it is so Inapproachable, that it has not become 
better known during the past half century. Lake Huacachina, in 
the south central part of Peru, as a gathering place for society, pos- 
sesses of itself but few outward attractions. In future years, when 
its deservedly world-wide popularity becomes an established fact, the 
great wonder must be that it had not been accorded long since a 
well-merited place among such resorts as the Hot Springs of Arkansas 
and Virginia, Saratoga Springs of New York, Carlsbad in Austria, 
Wiesbaden in Germany, and the waters of Bath, of Harrogate, of 
Aix la Chapelle (Aschen), and of Luchor, and others of similar fame. 
Lake Huacachina is the largest and most important of several similar 
bodies of water located about 2 miles distant from the city of Ica 
and some 46 miles from the Pacific coast. The country, for the most 
part, in this immediate vicinity is well-nigh devoid of vegetation, and 
no other panorama presents itself to the visitor than the wide stretches 
of sandy desert, small sand dunes and hills, and here and there huge 
mountains of sand of such pure whiteness and brilliancy as to almost 
deceive one into believing it to be newly fallen snow. The large and 
thriving city of Ica, capital of the Department of the same name, is 
connected with Pisco, its seaport, by a well-equipped railway by 
means of which the products of the three Departments of Ica, Aycacu- 
cho, and Huancavelica obtain their coastal outlet. Between Ica 
and Huacachina, however, there is no means of transportation other 
than by horse or mule back, and this method is found to be not only 
inconvenient for many of the invalids, but on account of the rough 
roads and precipitous hills that have to be traversed, fraught with 
dangers as well. 
The waters found in this group of lakes are so rich in mineral depos - 
its that, to one who has never actually tested them, the reports of 
their saline and other mineral properties would appear to be almost 











1 By Luther K. Zabriskie, deputy consul of the United States of America at Callao, Peru. 
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an exaggeration. The geologist, observing that they are surrounded 
on all sides by enormous sand banks, in such a way that each lake, 
and especially Huacachina, is situated in the bottom of a perfect 
funnel, whereby approach to the same is made by first going up a 
steep incline and then down on the other side, and considering the 
quality of the waters, does not hesitate to affirm that each one was 
in time past the crater of a volcano that has long since become 
extinct. These lakes can be likened to those of Agnano and of 
Arverno in southern Italy, generally recognized by naturalists as 
exhausted voleano beds. The waters of Huacachina, however, are 
more highly mineralized than those of Italy’s lakes. In fact, they 
are among the most strongly mineralized known, abounding in sul- 
phates, carbonates, chlorides, ete., and on the bottom of each lake is 
found immense crystallizations which the natives of Ica call “cas- 
cotes.” The waters are not clear nor transparent, of a yellowish 
green color, and are disagreeable to the taste and smell. They are 
strongly impregnated with sulphur, and this, in a diluted form, in 
particles of green substances, sometimes as large as a hen egg, are 
found floating about everywhere. In some places, also, can be seen 
at times a heavy incrustation of scum of the same sulphurous matter 
covering large areas of the lake’s surface. The quantity of water 
appears to be always the same. Near by, strange to note, and in 
some instances on the very edge of the lake itself, are found springs 
of sparkling clear drinking water, as well as springs of bitter waters, 
black and reddish in color, whose properties are as yet unknown. 
The lake at Huacachina was the first one of the group the thera- 
peutic virtues of whose water were discovered. The etymology of 
the name would incline one to believe that. its physiological effects 
were known by the native Indians. Indeed, the name of Huacachina, 
according to those who are familiar with the Quechua idiom, is de- 
rived from the verb “huaccachini,” signifying in the Spanish yo 
hago llorar (I cause to weep), which indicates that the aborigines in 
Peru knew the irritating powers of the water on the eyes. At any 
rate, it is certain that its value was not a matter of recent discovery. 
The earliest recorded testimonial given for its health restoring powers 
goes back to the year 1859, when a cure was effected in the case of a 
child who had been suffering from a cutaneous affection of long 
standing, which had remained unresponsive to medical treatment. 
During the last few years the growing reputation of this place has 
attracted many people, from 800 to 1,000 persons bemg estimated to 
visit here annually. These have been, for the most part, afflicted 
with various maladies, and, in the majority of cases, have received 
a perfect cure, notwithstanding the primitive methods of employ- 
ing the waters and the absolute lack of all hygienic and medical sup- 
plementary aid. The results obtained in cancer and syphilis are most 
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notable. Other diseases that are treated here to good advantage 
are eruptions, eczema and other skin troubles, paralysis, chronic 
rheumatism, asthma, nervous affections, and disorders of the liver 
and stomach. From 103 observations made by prominent physicians 
of Lima, 31 cases have proved a radical cure, 46 have gained a 
noticeable improvement, 10 were aggravated to a greater or less 
extent, and in 16 cases no special change appeared. 

With the majority of [people the action of the baths is especially 
noticeable in a feeling of well-being, almost of hilarity, an increase of 
appetite, and desire to sleep, and a most decided agility in all the 
muscular movements, whether the person is sick or well. The local 
action is iritating, and, with everyone, the hair is changed after 
several baths to a bright reddish-yellowish color. 

When it became known that the waters of Huacachina, and its 
neighboring lakes, would cure so many of the dread diseases, the 
Sociedad Medica de Lima (Lima Medical Society) named a limited 
commission of specialists to make an examination and analysis of the 
waters. Having concluded the work they were assigned to, the 
commission submitted a rather detailed report, which was dated at 
Lima, Jannary 31, 1861. This report, which has failed to receive a 
large share of publicity, confirmed the favorable rumors regarding the 
benefits to be derived from the baths that had been spread about by 
word of mouth. Since the date of this report, there has been but 
little appearing in print in this connection, and in the leading works 
on Peru that have been published from time to time during the last 
few years no mention whatever is made of these lakes. Huacachina, 
being the most important of all the lakes of the group, has naturally 
attracted the greater amount of attention, and slowly, but steadily, 
has been gaming a considerable prestige. This has been brought 
about by private recommendations, from person to person, from sick 
ones cured to relatives and friends who have been suffering likewise, 
but through the press or literature nothing at all has been done. It 
is undoubted, though, that once a trolley line or other suitable means 
of communication is established between Ica and Huacachina, and a 
first-class, well-equipped sanatorium is founded at the latter place, 
its material growth and fame will go ahead by leaps and bounds. 
Other attractions, of course, should be provided, since, at the present, 
horseback riding and boating in the evenings on the lake are prac- 
tically the only forms of diversion enjoyed, but these, it is assumed, 
will follow in due course of time. For the present this mine of health, 
with all its great scientific and commercial possibilities, is awaiting 
public or private capital for its utilization, and, masmuch as no 
similar hydromineral establishments are found elsewhere in Peru nor 
in Bolivia or Ecuador, it is safe to believe that large numbers from 
these countries, without mentioning others, will be attracted to this 
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district. During the past three years, the 2 hotels and the 18 or 
20 cottages on the banks of the lake have not been sufficient to 
accommodate the visitors. Some have been obliged to defer, or give 
up altogether, their proposed visit, while others have been obliged 
to remain in Ica. 

The lake of Huacachina is oval in form and measures 200 meters 
in its greatest diameter. Its height above sea level is calculated to 
be 379 meters, and the mean temperature of the waters is 23 degrees 
centigrade (73.4° F.), this varying according to the seasons. The 
analysis of the waters, as appearing in the report of the special 
commissions above referred to, is as follows: 


ANALYSIS OF THE WATERS OF LAKE HUACACHINA. 


Taking a liter of water, the salts being calculated as anhydrous and the gases dry, 
at a temperature of 0° centigrade (32° F.), under 760 miiiimeters pressure: 
Specific weight of water, 1,075.241. Gaseous matters free. 


. Liters. 
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Solids. 
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There are four other lakes situated near by Huacachina, their names 
being Pozo Hediondo, Huega, Horovilca Mayor, and Horovilca Menor, 
the waters of all of them possessing an analysis more or less similar 
to those of Huacachina. 

Lake Pozo Hediondo is 60 meters in length and 18 meters wide. 
Up to the present it has received but little attention from the general 
public. Its appearance is uninviting, and it does not seem to be 
frequented by others than the few natives living along its banks. 

The configuration of the land round about lake Huega is exactly 
like afunnel. The properties of these waters are very much like those 
of Huacachina, although richer in saline constituents. The lake is 
well-nigh circular in form, its diameter being little more than 25 
meters. A few rudely constructed bathing houses are to be found on 
the banks, and bathing in these waters is especially recommended to. 
persons suffering with cerebral troubles. 





PIAZZA OF THE GRAND HOTEL, LAKE HUACACHINA, ICA, PERU. 


The hotel is built in typical Peruvian style, a perfect square with an open patio in the center. 





THE APPROACH TO LAKE HUACACHINA. 


The road of approach to the lake is over precipitous mountains of sand which makes it somewhat hazard- 
ous to both horse and rider. 
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The two Horovilea lakes are very near each other, being separated 
only by a narrow strip of land. They are 351 meters above sea level, 
and the larger of the two appear to be a trifle larger than Lake 
Huacachina. Both are very deep. The waters are of a dirty green- 
ish-yellow color, being alkaline and hepatical, and their temperature, 
taken when the thermometer registered 20.4° centigrade (68.72° F.) 
in the shade, was 25° (77° F.). 

Notwithstanding the present lack of amusements at Lake Huaca- 
china, those who do frequent the place appear to find the conditions 
there to their liking and come away with reports of a delightful time 
well spent. The baths can be taken two, and even three, times a 
day. Small bathing houses are grouped along the edge of the lake, 
which is but a stone’s throw distant from the two hotels and the sev- 
eral cottages. Bathing suits and attendants are constantly on hand, 
and whether the bath is taken in the early morning, in the middle of 
the day, or at its close, it is always found to be refreshing and invig- 
orating. Horseback riding is very popular hereabout, and horses are 
procurable from Ica by telephone call. Pleasant excursions are made 
to the other neighboring lakes, where a change of baths is enjoyed, 
and to the large haciendas of Macacona, Trapiche, and Atacama, 
where can be seen hundreds of acres laid out in cotton, the famous 
vineyards that produce the finest wines found in Peru, and fruit trees 
and vegetables of practically every known variety. The city of Ica, 
though much smaller than Lima, is a delightful place to visit, and, 
with its spacious and shady parks, its well laid out streets, and its 
cheerful populace, it possesses much that is attractive. 

On moonlight nights small boating parties are frequently out on 
the lake, and in the quiet of the place, which has a decided fascination 
for most people, their merry songs and the sweet music of the guitar 
and banjo and mandolin, united with the peaceful calm of the lake 
itself, the snow-white aspect of the towering mountains of pure sand 
all round about, and the perfect clearness of a starlit sky overhead, 
all combine in forming a charming combination that can never be 
forgotten. 
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HE trite expression that coming events cast their shadows 
was never more applicable than to the changing arteries of 
world commerce, which are already drawing universal 
attention to the American Mediterranean, a title that has 

been appropriately bestowed upon the Caribbean Sea. When we 
seek the countless attractive islands with which the latter is dotted or 
wander to the picturesque cities of the mainlands, we are at a loss to 
know why comparatively few travelers have not included that section 
of the world in their wanderings. Nature has lavished quite as much 
beauty upon the lands and waters of the Caribbean as upon those of 
the Mediterranean, while commerce is just awakening to the fact that 
the former is only in its infancy in the utilization of products suitable 
for all mankind. 

Panama awakens the traveling world. <A few days or a few weeks 
suffice to give a good idea of the canal and its operation, and then 
presses the desire to travel to some of the interesting lands lying 
around or about that section of the world. 

When Columbus on his third voyage sailed along the coast of 
Venezuela he “‘gave thanks to God who delivered him from so many 
troubles and dangers, still showing him new countries full of peaceful 
people, and great wealth.’ Thus in the early days of discovery we 
see that this land abounded in natural wealth, and it appears really 
remarkable that the riches should have remained practically un- 
touched during the intervening centuries. But this fact is explained 
in a way when we remember that the Conquistadores sought the 
easy road to wealth and that where time and labor figured in an enter- 
prise the latter was left for future generations to work out; further- 
more, the richness of the soil really proved a hindrance to develop- 
ment, because forest growths were impenetrable, and have thus re- 
mained. More than half of the Republic’s area of 394,000 square 
miles are covered to-day by forest and jungle, many sections of 
which are still unexplored. 

These conditions, however, are destined to give way to advancing 
commerce. Capital has found its way to Venezuela and is pushing 
the railway and the highway to remote sections; the humble native 
is bringing his products to nearer markets or finds new employment 
in consequence of the gradual inflow of capital. 

Within the last few years travel to Venezuela has greatly in- 
creased, and almost without exception the voyagers return home 
impressed with the natural beauty of the country and its commercial 
possibilities. These facts are strikingly illustrated by two of the 
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Copyright by Underwood & Underwood. 
VIEW OF CARACAS, VENEZUELA, LOOKING WEST FROM CALVARIO HILL. 


Many of the houses of Caracas are covered with stucco and painted in delicate tints of yel- 
low, blue, red, and green. The buildings are flush with the streets and have no chimneys. 
Caracas is one of the most picturesque and naturally beautiful capitals of the New World. 
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EL ENCANTADO RAPIDS, RIVER GUAIRE, VENEZUELA. 


The ‘power of these rapids has been utilized by the Caracas Electric Co. for the generation of 
electricity. With a fall of 112 feet they develop 1,040 horsepower. A second plant has also been 
erected at Los Naranjos, 2 miles above El Encantado. Combined, the plants furnish 2,700 horse- 
power, nearly all of whichis used for lighting the capital by night and serving small industries by day. 
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many travelers who recently visited the Pan Ametican Union. One 
gentleman called to ascerta'n how he could secure a set of Venezuelan 
views; he had visited Caracas, La Victoria, Maracaibo, and other 
cities and had been charmed moie particularly with the picturesque 
aspects of the country. On the other hand, the second visitor came 
to talk about the commercial possibilities as he had seen them, and 
his article, which recently appeared in print, gave much data and 
information that might be profitably read by some of our capitalists. 

Again, the naturalist would be charmed to find himself in the 
forest surrounded by countless birds, marvelous of plumage, byt 





CATTLE ON THE LLANOS OF VENEZUELA. 


The llanos or plains of Venezuela extend over one-third of its present territory. A great part of them is 
covered with excellent pasturage of para and guinea grass, and aflord ample opportunity for profitable 
cattle raising. 

often disappointing in song. The man “‘behind the camera,” in 

passing among the islands of Maracaibo, would ‘‘snap” with rare 

delight the picturesque Indians on their pile houses constructed over 
the water, as they were in the days of Alonzo de Ojeda and Amerigo 

Vespucci; the latter thought the beautiful lake so much like Venice 

that he gave the whole country the name of Venezuela (little Venice). 

The man of commerce in passing over the various railroads—for 
instance, from Porto Cabello to Valencia—would wonder why more 
cattle are not raised along the road and in the Ilanos beyond. 

In Porto Cabello the new buildings of a Venezuela meat concern, 
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financed by English capital, offers suggestions for a greater industry 
that could be developed. Upon inquiry at the establishment at 
Porto Cabello the writer was informed that the cattle in the whole 
Republic are estimated at not more than 2,000,000, while the llanos, 
or plains, covering one-third of the country, or about 120,000 square 
miles, are capable of supporting 60,000,000 or 80,000,000 head of 
cattle. 

Considering the nearness to the markets of the United States it 
would seem that this industry offers special attractions to cattle and 
meat interests. Furthermore, in the increased trade of the Carib- 
bean we shall soon see the flags of nations that have never used those 





Courtesy of The Iron Trade Review. 


LOCATION OF THE CANADIAN-VENEZUELAN IRON ORE CO. (LTD.). 


The Imataca deposits are located along the Carosmo River, a branch of the Orinoco, and are about 4 or 5 
miles distant from the latter stream. They are about 75 miles inland from the mouth of the Orinoco. 


In this picture are shown some of the old operations and the shipping dock on the river. The new houses 
for the employees are shown in the foreground. 

waters. Many of these ships will outfit in food supplies in Caribbean 
ports or carry the food products to countries of Europe or America. 
German and English capital have provided the railroad facilities at 
enormous outlay, the very roughness of certain sections of the 
country presenting great engineering problems, but at the same time 
penetrating lands where stock raising could be at its best. 

Generally speaking, Venezuelan cattle are small, but the beef is of 
good quality and could be improved by the importation of breeding 
cattle. Probably the very best way of promoting the industry would 
be the creation of new stock. The quantities of pedigreed stock that 
from time to time have been taken from the United States and 
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Europe to the great estancias in Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay have 
produced splendid results. As these lines are written the report comes 
from Argentina that breeders are to purchase 10,000 of our finest pigs 
for improving the swine herds of that country. Such progressive 
moves could be applied to Venezuela with similar good results. 

The nearness of Venezuela to the markets of the United States, 
where the scarcity of food animals is becoming a serious question, 
should cause cattlemen to turn to the almost virgin field of the former 
country. Vast areas could be acquired at a moderate cost, and by 
good management there might be developed almost at our doors one of 
the most important industries of the times. 

Furthermore, at the present time La Guiara and Porto Cabello are 
ports of call for many European steamships, and doubtless the number 
of steamers will increase as the canal opens to world trade. Thus the 
ereat centers of population of Europe and the United States could be 
served directly with a large portion of their focd supply. 

Cattle raising in Venezuela is in its infancy, but the one industry 
alone promises enormous development. In exchange for her cattle 
the manufacturing centers could supply machinery and manufactured 
products of every variety. Undoubtedly the future commercial 
progress of Venezuela is destined to be great; last year, according to 
the report of the American consul at La Guaira, the trade of the 
country was the largest ever recorded. 

The tourist in Venezuela is another factor that is leaving at the 
capital city quite a large sum of money. Many of the leading steam- 
ship companies, which are carrying thousands of people to see the 
Panama Canal, make La Guaira a port of call. From this port the 
city of Caracas is visited by the tourists, who travel over a most 
picturesque rail route of 22 miles, although the air line distance 
between the port and the capital is only about 8 miles. As the train 
winds its course up heavy grades the traveler is delighted to gaze 
over a vast area of mountain foliage, and far beyond he sees the blue 
waters of the Caribbean. Finally the train reaches the crest of the 
mountain and descends to the city, which hes 3,000 feet above sea 
level. 

Caracas has many attractions that will appeal to the stranger. 
The city was founded in 1567 by Diego de Losada and has passed 
through numerous vicissitudes; it holds the distinction of having 
been the first colony in South America to overthrow the dominion 
of Spanish authority. Many of the city’s buildings are historic and 
indicate a wonderful degree of patience and skill possessed by the 
early colonists. Caracas now has 90,000 people and is rapidly being 
modernized. Among the new structures now being planned is a fine 
hotel, which is greatly needed to accommodate the increased travel. 
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O part of the dominions under the Dutch Crown surpasses 
Surinam, or Dutch Guiana, in its favored situation for com- 
merce, in diversity of soil, and in luxuriant vegetation. 

The clayey and alluvial marshy land which is now under 
cultivation extends far inland, and has, when protected against the 
encroachment of the sea and rendered mellow by labor, produced 
astonishing returns, which make it probable that if immigration to 
the colony were encouraged its produce would be doubled every 10 
years. This extensive district is cultivated for sugar, coffee, cacao, 
rubber, bananas, and plantains. Many indigenous products, which 
are now almost unknown, might be added to its list of exports or 
articles for internal consumption. 

Dutch Guiana contains gold and many other metals and precious 
gems. Some of the richest placer grounds are to be found in the 
interior. Quartz reefs of a most promising nature are scattered every- 
where, waiting the advent of capital, while thousands of acres of old 
gullies and creek beds are untouched, ready for the placer digger. 

But the colony possesses a treasure superior to those metals and 
able to enrich millions of its inhabitants, namely, its amazing fer- 
tility and the diversity of its soil and natural productions. 

The savannahs of the colony which generally extend from the 
alluvial flat coast to the first rocky belt are sometimes interspersed 
with woods and rivulets. They are most extensive between the 
Rivers Saramacca and Surinam; they are also frequent between 
the latter river and the Marowyne, but they must not be confused 
with those of other districts which are sterile. The former are 
clothed with nutritious and wholesome grasses, and in consequence 
of the number of springs and brooks and the thickets of wood with 
which they are interspersed, it appears as if nature herself had pointed 
them out for the pasture ground of thousands of cattle and horses. 
Those between the Rivers Saramacca and Surinam occupy many 
square miles, and the favorable circumstance that they are plentifully 
watered and interrupted by woodland to afford shade during the 
heat of the day enhances their value as grazing grounds. 

The soil between these savannahs and the central ridge of moun- 
tains consists of a strong fertile loam, mixed with clay and vegetable 
mould, and sometimes with ferruginous matter, which gives it a 
reddish appearance. Indeed, it is a rich primitive soil, retentive 





1 By J. B. Percival, Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana. 
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and springy. The fitness of the hilly tract for the cultivation of 
coffee, and in consequence of its gravelly and clayey nature for the 
cultivation of the vine and olive, is perfect. The springy soil in these 
mountains and valleys would produce almost anything; but the sides 
of the mountains would seem to be especially qualified for the 
production of the finest grapes. The Catholic missionaries are known 
to have cultivated the vine, but the revolutionary war destroyed their 
missions, deprived them of their lives, or rendered them fugitives. 

In the River Surinam, beyond the central ridge of mountains, the 
banks are low and form large inlets. The understratum of the soil 
was here highly retentive, while on the surface it consisted of clayey 
marl, mixed with mud and sand, the deposit of periodical floodings of 
the river; it is, therefore, particularly qualified for the cultivation of 
rice; and hundreds of square acres, now lying in a worse than useless 
state, might thus become subservient to the wants of man. This mo- 
rassy soil is bordered by gently undulating ground of great fecundity. 

The immense masses of fine, white clay of the River Corantyn 
would probably prove a valuable article for the manufacture of 
stoneware or porcelain, while the colored and coarser clay might 
be used in the manufacture of bricks, which at present, for the con- 
struction of buildings on estates, are imported from Europe at great 
expense. The sand which forms the first elevation, when penetrating 
from the seacoast toward the interior, contains much silex and is 
well adapted for the manufacture of glass. Experiments made 
with it in Boston, Massachusetts, proved highly satisfactory, and 
produced a better glassware than is generally manufactured from the 
sands in the United States. 

The beautiful timber which abounds in vast forests and covers 
millions of acres, profits, under present circumstances, only a few, 
and if we except the timber which is employed for colonial use 
scarcely more than 1,000 to 1,500 pieces have been exported annually. 
It is well known that vessels built of indigenous woods are of superior 
quality in regard to strength and durability, and the vessels employed 
immediately in the colony are in a great measure constructed thereof. 
Mora excelsa, which is very abundant in the colony, is very durable 
both in and out of the water, and remarkably strong, tough, and not 
liable to split. Its crooked timbers would be of the greatest utility 
for knees; and the finest stems for vessels of any size might be pro- 
duced, as well as the choice and valuable pieces in request for knees, 
sternposts, floors, beams, etc. 

Not less commendable are the greenheart, as suitable for planking; 
the purpleheart for bulworks; and the red cedar, which reaches a 
height of upwards of 80 feet, for masts and spars of vessels. The 
colony is also rich in woods which are adapted for cabinetwork, 
turnery, and ornamental purposes, many of which are at present 
entirely unknown to the cabinetmakers of the United States, and 








EXPLORING FOR GOLD IN THE INTERIOR OF DUTCH GUIANA. 





PRIMITIVE GOLD WASHING IN DUTCH GUIANA. 
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which cnly in a few houses of the opulent colonists have been used 
for furnishing their rooms. The elegant appearance of these woods 
in a great measure hides the want of taste in the manufacture of the 
furniture. 

Preeminent among these ornamental woods stands the beautiful 
letterwood, whose elegance of appearance and the readiness with 
which it takes a polish make it notable. 

There are, also, the trees and plants from which medicinal sub- 
stances may be obtained and which at present do not profit mankind. 

Trees which belong to the laurel tribe are very numerous in Dutch 
Guiana and are important, not only for their aromatic and stomachic 
qualities but likewise for the volatile oil which is obtained merely 
by making incisions in the bark. This oil is used extensively in rheu- 
matic complaints and internally as a diuretic and diaphoretic. The 





ON THE FRINGE OF A SAVANNAH, DUTCH GUIANA. 


bark of Laurus cinnamomoides is warm and aromatic. The mabaima 
or amabaima of the natives, or Casea preciosa of the Brazilians, is a 
sweet, aromatic bark which comes from a tree which also belongs to 
the laurel family; and doubtless the tree which furnishes the sassafras 
nuts, laurus pucheri, will be found indigenous in the colony. 

The forests produce the quassia amra, or bitter ash, and Portlandia 
hexandra. Several of the amonacca, as uvaria febrifuga (frutta de 
burro of the Colombians), are used as a febrifuge. The simaruba, 
tachia guianensis, malpighia febrifuga, and others would prove 
useful. The violet tribe comprises a plant which furnishes the 
ipecacuanha, namely, Joniduim parviflorum. The root of the 
cephaelis ipecacuanha, found in the damp and shaded forests of the 
interior, furnishes the best ipecacuanha. 

The diuretic and demulcent powers of the sarsaparilla are well 
known, and Dutch Guiana possesses several kinds. 
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The productiveness of the soil is so great that the natives bestow 
but little labor on the cultivation of their provision fields. Cassava, 
maize, bananas, plantains, sweet potatoes, yams, etc., are planted 
and left to nature to ripen. The soil in the interior, generally se- 
lected on the foot or side of mountains and which costs comparatively 
little trouble to put in order, yields abundant returns the year round. 
Bunches of plantains grown in the mountains at a height of 3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea compare favorably with the largest from 
the fertile island of Puerto Rico. It is generally believed, however, 
that this plant succeeds only in a pegass soil. The plantain is one 
of the necessaries of life to the native, and thrives equally well, if not 
better, on the clayey and gravelly soil of these regions; this refers 
likewise to the banana or bacouva. 

The staples of the colony are at present sugar, cacao, coffee, and 
bananas. The outlay of capital for the establishment of a planta- 
tion for the cultivation of any of these products being small, this 
circumstance should offer great inducements, and if in the selection of 
the soil and situation some care were bestowed, there is no reason why 
capital invested in these staples should not bring in handsome profits. 

The indigenous cottons-are very numerous, and generally a few 
plants of that useful article can be found growing around the huts 
of the natives in the interior. The hammocks which the Indians 
manufacture from it are valued for their strength and durability and 
are considered superior to the European article. Like the staples 
before enumerated, cotton was cultivated by the colonists on the 
coast regions many years ago, but is no longer cultivated, owing to 
the great scarcity of labor. 

Sugar, cacao, coffee, rubber, and bananas are the commodities 
which have been hitherto almost the only objects of cultivation in 
Dutch Guiana; but it must not thence be inferred that other articles 
are properly excluded. The fertility of the soil promises a safe return 
in the cultivation of other crops. 

The altered circumstances of the laboring population will produce 
a new era in colonial history; and while formerly the cultivation of 
sugar engrossed the mind of the speculator the altered state of things 
will produce a vast change in agriculture, and a new class of cultiva- 
tors will arise. 

The cultivation of rice would prove a very productive branch of 
husbandry; and as it has formed of late years a principal article of 
food for all classes of the population it is of great importance that it 
should be cultivated in sufficient quantities, if not for export, by all 
means for the internal demand of the colony, which does not employ 
all of the resources which it possesses to produce food for the inhab- 
itants. The land on the coast is no doubt well adapted for the pro- 
duction of rice. There are large tracts between the rivers Saramacca 
and Para which nature itself appears to have designed for the growth 
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RAILROAD TRACK IN DUTCH GUIANA. 


Colonial hardwood sleepers used in constructing the hinterland railroad in Dutch Guiana. 
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of that article. We are fully persuaded that two crops of rice might 
be produced annually; indeed, it is on record that a farmer who 
cultivated this article on a small scale in the Para district raised 
repeatedly three crops a year. 

Of the grains Indian corn deserves more attention than it has 
hitherto received. The maize is indigenous, and that the coast by 
no means affords the best soil for its cultivation is proved by the 
superiority of the product raised by the Indians and others in the 
interior. 

The cultivation of cacao has been found the most suitable to the 
wealthy individual, as it demands so little labor and outlay. Dutch 
Guiana cacao is well known in the United States as being of the best 
quality. It has been exported for over 40 years, and to-day the 
plantations would have been second to none in the world had the 
dreaded ‘‘witch broom”’ disease not made its appearance. However, 
through skilled means this disorder has greatly diminished, and quite 
a brilliant future for the industry is predicted. 

Different species of vanilla are natives of Dutch Guiana and are 
found in large quantities along the banks of its rivers and in the 
wooded districts which intersperse the savannahs. Vanilla culti- 
vation is connected with no difficulties; it is necessary only to plant 
the slips among trees and to keep them clear of weeds. This product 
would prove, therefore, a great addition to a cocoa plantation. 
There is always a good market for well prepared beans. 

Tobacco is considered indigenous in South America. With the 
possible exception of the Macuba tobacco, which is cultivated in Mar- 
tinique in a peculiar soil, the tobacco of Cuba is considered the finest 
in the world. Samples which have been grown by the Indians in the 
interior of Dutch Guiana and sent to Europe have been pronounced 
to be equal in quality to the Habana. 

The rivers of the colony are at certain seasons stocked with fish, 
and during those periods parties of men proceed from the lower 
Surinam in order to procure the fish, which are caught in large num- 
bers, slightly salted, and dried on the rocks. Most of the fish are of 
a delicious flavor and delicacy which vie with the most esteemed 
American varieties. The fishing industry is much neglected, and the 
immense numbers and great variety of the finny tribe profit but few. 

Numerous are the feathered game, resembling in appearance and 
flavor our American game birds. Among the most famed are the 
powis or wild turkey, the hannaqua or Guiana pheasant, the daura- 
qua or partridge, the anamo, the curri-curri or curlew, the Orinoco 
goose or wanama, and a great variety of wild ducks, among which is 
an indigenous Muscovi duck. With the exception, however, of a few 
deer and other skins, the animal life of Dutch Guiana may be con- 
sidered as of small importance in the commercial possibilities of the 
country. 
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OR the fifth consecutive year, the Thanksgiving Day celebra- 
tions at Washington were made notable by the Pan American 
mass which seems now to have become a regular feature of the 
day’s program. With usual impressiveness and solemnity, 

the services were conducted at St. Patrick’s Church, on Thursday, 
November 27, 1913, in the presence of the President of the United 
States, members of his Cabinet, justices of the Supreme Court, the 
diplomatic corps from the countries of Latin America, Cardinal 
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PROCESSION ENTERING ST. PATRICK’S CHURCH FOR THE THANKSGIVING SERV- 
ICE, NOVEMBER 27, 1913. 


His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons is indicated by the white cross. 


Gibbons and other high dignitaries of the Catholic Church, and a large 
gathering of eminent men and women from the official and social life 
of the Capital. An inspiring oration decrying war and pleading for 
the success of those whose efforts are directed in behalf of peace 
was delivered by the Right Rev. Charles Warren Currier, bishop of 
Matanzas, Cuba, formerly of this city. 

In accordance with the custom inaugurated when the first Pan 
American mass was held five years ago, the interior of the church was 
again appropriately decorated and illuminated. A striking array of 
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flags, bunting, and pennants, representing the national emblems of 
the 21 independent Republics of the Western Hemisphere, were 
artistically entwined and draped around the pews, pillars, and arches 
of the vast auditorium. The Stars and Stripes mingled its folds 
eracefully with the stripes and symbols of the other American 
nations. High up in the choir loft a large flag of the United States of 
America and an immense banner bearing the legend Pan American 
Union, emphasized the patriotic and religious significance of the 
mass. 

The altar was aglow with its many lighted candles, and the various 
symbolic clusters of electric hghts above it illuminated that section of 
the church especially around the sanctuary. Here on a scarlet 
throne with solemn dignity sat his eminence, James Cardinal Gibbons, 
and around and about him were the other prelates in their gleaming 
robes and vestments. An orchestra supplemented by a choir of 
over 150 voices furnished the music during the services. 

President Wilson arrived shortly before 11 o’clock, accompanied 
by his secretary and physician, and was escorted to his pew by 
Monsignor Russell. By this time the diplomatic corps and other 
invited guests had assembled and were awaiting the entrance of the 
cardinal and the church officials. Then came the procession down the 
aisle, his eminence preceded by a long march of altar boys and priests. 
The congregation arose, and to the stirrmg sounds of the orchestra, 
swelled by the notes of the combined choirs, the impressive line 
walked slowly down the center aisle toward the sanctuary, the altar 
boys in their red and white vestments and the distinguished church 
prelates in their magnificent robes. As soon as the cardinal and 
priests had taken their positions the officers of the mass took their 
places before the altar. 


In the eloquent address of Bishop Currier, the speaker graphically | 


depicted the horrors and waste of armed conflict. Describing war 
as an enemy of order, he continued, in part: 


Civilization is constructive; war is destructive. Civilization is the condition of 
persons living in an organized community with the object of mutual assistance in 
the acquisition of the good, the true, and the beautiful. War is the natural enemy 
of order, and therefore of that which is good, beautiful, and true. 

Good, whether it regards man’s material or his moral welfare, is immensely retarded 
by war, that destroys the sources of life, prominent among which is agriculture. War, 
further, subverts the moral order, by opening wide the door to all manner of vices. 

It impedes the pursuit of knowledge by taking away from nations that tranquillity 
of mind so necessary for this object, and by the ruthless destruction of the instruments 
of knowledge, such as educational institutions and libraries. It is the enemy of the 
beautiful. If there is any beauty in war, it is accidental, hollow, and fictitious, for 
in reality war in itself is the deadly enemy of the fine arts, by its wanton destruction 
of the costliest monuments. If there is beauty in war it is the transcendental beauty 
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that exists in the greatest of evils, even in death, a beauty that rises above a surface 
beneath which lie horrors inexpressible. 

To form an acquaintance with those horrors, pass beyond the glitter of the moment, 
the martial music, the brilliant uniforms, the flying banners. Contemplate the 
sickening sight of the battlefield, with its carnage, its blood, its grim death, its misery, 
upon which only vultures feed. Think of the homes made desolate, of hearts that are 
bleeding, of wounds that will never be healed. Tell me, after this, can you still love 
war? Shall we not rather say to the brave men and women who strive to impede it: 
‘Continue on the path you have chosen; the blessing of heaven will attend your 
efforts, and the Christ of the Andes shall be no empty symbol.”’ 


The officers of the mass were: His Eminence, James Cardinal 
Gibbons, archbishop of Baltimore; Right Rev. Monsignor Thomas 
J. Shahan, D. D., assistant priest to the cardinal; Rev. James Bar- 
ron, C.S.S. R., and Rev. John T. Whelan, chaplains to the cardinal; 
celebrant, Rev. Joseph H. Cassidy; deacon, Rev. Charles M. Bart; 
subdeacon, Rev. John M. McNamara; masters of ceremonies, Rev. 
Thomas E. McGuigan, Rev. James A. Smyth, and Rev. William J. 
Carroll; assistant master of ceremonies, James Fegan; rector of St. 
Patrick’s, Right Rev. Monsignor William T. Russell. 

At the conclusion of the services a luncheon was tendered in the 
rectory at which Monsignor William T. Russell was host. Hon. 
William J. Bryan, Secretary of State of the United States, the am- 
bassadors and ministers from the Latin American countries, Cardinal 
Gibbons, Bishop Currier, the executive officers of the Pan American 
Union, and a number of other distinguished guests were present. 
Toasts were offered to the president of each of the American Republics, 
to which Secretary Bryan, and the ranking Latin American diplomatic 
representative m1 -Washington, the ambassador from Brazil, Sr. 
Domicio da Gama responded. Monsignor Russell proposed the fol- 
lowing significant toast: 

When we see the representatives of 167,000,000 people join together 
here in prayer, and afterwards in amiable, cheerful communion 
around this table, may we not rightly hope for some results in peace, 
results that will warrant a truer and broader significance to Thanks- 
giving Day? 
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GREAT thinker has said that ‘‘Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast.’’ Hope is one of the most beautiful words of 
all languages. We embark on a journey with the hope of 
arriving at the destination without mishap; we start great 

enterprises, not knowing whether success or failure will reward the 
efforts; we erect temples of peace and hold conferences, and thus 
endeavor to lessen the awful horrors of human conflict. Some scoff 
at all efforts at peacemaking, and proclaim that wars will never cease. 
Possibly not; but should nations throw aside the hope of universal 
peace? Is it highest thought that dictates such a course ? 

In 1915 two great gatherings will take place. The one at San 
Francisco will proclaim to the whole world the accomplishments of 
peace and toil. On the other side of the earth the Third Hague Peace 
Conference will begin its labor. Thither most if not all of the civil- 
ized nations of the world will send their famous statesmen and scholars 
to meditate upon peace and good will. The new Palace of Peace, in 
which will assemble the delegates, was dedicated on August 28 last, 
and this magnificent edifice now stands with open portals to all 
nations. 

First let us inquire about this edifice as it stands in the picturesque 
capital of Holland, the admiration and hope for a less warlike civili- 
zation. 

We recall that a few years ago the distinguished scholar, Andrew D. 
White, represented the United States Government at the German 
Court. Prof. Maartens, of Russia, one of the world’s foremost author- 
ities on international law, visited Dr. White, and the two famous 
gentlemen talked}long and seriously over the need of a building at 
The Hague to house international gatherings. 

Shortly thereafter the American ambassador was a guest at Skibo 
Castle in Scotland, and then there came from Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
the promise of a gift—not a present to a single country, but to the 
brotherhood of nations. Thus we see the beginning of the Peace 
Palace at The Hague—a palace of hope, notwithstanding the dark 
clouds of war that overcast the skies. 

As already stated, this great edifice, which cost $2,500,000, was 
recently dedicated to the world. The magnificent conference hall 
and the galleries were filled with the representatives of nations, and 
about 40 members of the Permanent Hague Peace Court. In the 
presence of the Queen, Prince Henry, and the Queen mother, Mr. and 
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Mrs. Carnegie, and many other notables, the choir of Amsterdam 
opened the ceremonies by the singing of anthems. 

The custody of the building was accepted by the Dutch minister of 
foreign affairs, who, after speaking at some length, turned to the 
“benefactor of nations” and said: 

The man with the generous heart, the giving hand, and the noble ideals who had 
presented the highest and most impressive illustration of capital, the product of his 
strenuous labor, and placed to the credit of humanity, in the name of the civilized 
powers of the world. 


The building itself is a worthy type of medieval architecture, and 
its completion adds another magnificent adornment to the Nether- 
Jands capital. It is very large and admirably adapted to the use of 
enormous gatherings. Its interior is adorned with lavish furnishings 
and numerous gifts from the several nations. 

Aside from its use as an international tribunal, there are many 
practical causes that may be advanced by utilizing its facilities. Its 
law library will be among the largest in the world, and as a meeting 
place for students and professors of international affairs, the open 
doors of the Palace of Peace would be far-reaching and doubtless 
productive of the spread of brotherhood, as students from all over 
the world would gather and mingle. Other subjects have been sug- 
gested that lead to most practical utilization of the Carnegie gift. 

More and more the finer senses of the human being are prevailing 
over brutal force, and the popular demand for arbitration is growing, 
and many think that in time its force will be irresistible. 

It is true that in the last 15 years the world has seen six wars; and 
nations continue to arm themselves to take away the best young blood 
of their enemy nations. It is not strange that some leading statesmen 
believe that the best way to avoid war is to be thoroughly prepared. 
On the other hand, we should remember and ponder over the thought 
expressed by the Dutch minister of foreign affairs in speaking of the 
Balkans and the force arbitration exerted on the affairs of those 
countries, who said: 

European diplomacy can salute the inauguration of this temple with its head high 
and its heart full of hope. * ods Es 

Or think of the words of the American statesman, Hon. Oscar S. 
Straus, writing in the Review of Reviews, who said: 

Now peace has a habitation, and for the first time in the history of nations she has a 
royal and permanent abode, portraying there is a middle course which will preserve 
national honor and that there is an alternative between war and national humiliation. 

In the first instance, this Temple of Peace will serve as a guardian for the Nether- 
lands, more powerful than if the Commonwealth possessed the strongest army and 
navy in the world. At last the epoch-making work of Hugo Grotius has been crowned 
in the land of his birth, and his ideals—to bring the nations under the majesty of the 


law—will have a lasting and living monument in the Temple of Peace whose spirit 
will radiate with increasing influence throughout the world. 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


66 HE STARS AND STRIPES” were adopted as the flag of 
the United States of America on the 14th of June, 1777, 
when the Revolutionary War had been in progress 
nearly two years and nearly a year had elapsed since 

the Declaration of Independence. On that day in June, 1777, the 

Continental Congress— 

Resolved, That the flag of the United States be 13 stripes, alternate red and white; 
that the union be 13 stars, white in a blue field, representing a new constellation. 

Until then the armies and warships of the young confederation had 
been carrying flags of various designs, none of which had received 
formal congressional sanction. Just why there was so long a delay 
in deciding upon a national design is not clear. 

Respecting the origin of this one that was formally adopted, and 
as to the occasion of its first appearance in battle, there has been 
some controversy among the students of the subject. Among the 
theories that have been advanced, there is one that the idea of the 
Stars and Stripes was first suggested by the coat of arms of the 
Washington family, which contained red stars and red stripes on a 
field of white. The most popular of the traditions respecting the 
making of the first flag is that, while in Philadelphia shortly before 
the Declaration of Independence, Gen. Washington himself, with 
Robert Morris and George Ross, called as a committee on Mrs. Betsy 
(Elizabeth) Ross, who had a small upholstery establishment on Arch 
Street, produced a rough sketch of what they had in mind, and com- 
missioned her to design a flag, with a blue canton in the upper left- 
hand corner containing 13 stars, to harmonize with the standard that 
had been raised by the patriot army at Cambridge some months 
before, and which latter consisted of 13 alternate red and white stripes, 
representing the 13 States then composing the Union, but was objec- 
tionable because the crosses of St. George and St. Andrew, the insignia 
of the British, had been retained in the canton. 

There appears to be no satisfactory evidence, however, that the new 
design was ever used until after its adoption by Congress in June of 
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the following year, and even then it was not the flag said to have been 
made by Betsy Ross that was first unfurled. According to the best 
authenticated of the accounts, the scene of its debut was Oneida 
County, N. Y.—the occasion a glorious one for the American arms. 
Burgoyne’s invasion of the north had begun. With a small force of 
militia, Gen. Peter Gansevoort, of the New York line, had occupied 
Fort Schuyler and was engaged in completing its defenses, when it was 
suddenly besieged by the right wing of the British, a greatly superior 
force numerically, under Col. St. Leger. This was on August 2, 1777, 
only about a month and a half after the act of Congress had been 
passed prescribing the national design. The Americans had not yet 
received their standard; they had not even any bunting with which 
to make one. But, unabashed by that, and having heard of the 
design adopted, the commander ordered a flag to be stitched together 
at once out of any materials at hand. 

With red cut from the petticoat of a soldier’s wife, white supplied 
by ammunition bags, and shirts and blue taken from an officer’s 
cloak, the order was obeyed, a pole was set up on the ramparts, and 
that same day, in response to St. Leger’s demand that the fort be 
surrendered, the first national flag to be flaunted in the face of the 
enemy was raised. A few days afterwards, when that stanch old 
patriot hero, Gen. Nicolas Herkimer, was marching with his little 
force of 800 militiamen to the relief of the beleaguered garrison, and 
was ambushed in a deep ravine at Oriskany by a detachment of 
British regulars, with Butler and his Tory rangers and the Indians 
under their great war chief Brandt, and while, almost in sight of the 
fort, these two little armies were struggling in a blinding thunder 
storm, hand to hand, in what proved to be the most desperate and 
sanguinary battle of the war, and while Herkimer, his leg shattered 
by the wound that was so soon to cause his death, sat under a tree 
in the thick of the fight, and, undaunted by the dreaded tomahawks 
and scalping knives of the Iroquois, calmly smoked his pipe and 
directed his men to victory at last, a part of the garrison of the fort, 
under Col. Marmus Willet, made a sortie, and, breaking through 
the investing lines, defeated the besiegers, and returned laden with 
the spoils of their camp. Next morning when the flag was hoisted to 
the top of the pole, five captured British standards were fastened 
to the halyards below. Nor was this flag ever lowered to the enemy 
in its turn, for, at the end of 20 days from the time it began, the 
British were compelled to raise the siege. 

By an act of Congress dated January 13, 1794, two more States 
having in the meanwhile been admitted to the Union, the numbers 
of the stars and stripes were respectively changed to 15. On April 
4, 1818, the number of stripes was restored by another congressional 
enactment to the original 13—for it was thought that the flag would 
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be too indistinguishable at a distance if a new stripe were added 
for every new State—but, as by that time, 5 other States had been 
taken into the Federal family, it was provided that the number of 
stars should be increased to 20, and that, thereafter, ‘‘on the admis- 
sion of any new State into the Union, one star should be added to 
the union of the flag.” Now the number of those stars is 48. 

Late the same afternoon the Declaration of Independence was pro- 
mulgated; on July 4, 1776, Congress appointed a committee, com- 
posed of Messrs. Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, and Thomas 
Jefferson, “‘to prepare a device for a seal of the United States of 
America,” intending that the device for the seal should serve as the 
national coat of arms as well, but the device submitted by the com- 
mittee was not approved. Later another committee was appointed, 
and still later another, and their ideas met the same fate. It was 
not until June 20, 1782, that a device designed by Mr. Charles 
Thompson, the Secretary of Congress, in collaboration with Mr. 
- William Barton, a citizen of Philadelphia, was finally accepted. 
“‘On report of the Secretary,” says the act of that: date, ‘‘to whom 
were referred the several reports on the device for a great seal, to 
take order— 


The device for an armorial achievement of the great seal of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled is as follows: 

Arms.—Paleways (stripes) of 13 pieces, argent and gules (silver and red); a chief 
(top of the escutcheon) azure; the escutcheon (shield) on the breast of the American 
eagle, displayed proper (with wings and talons extended and in natural colors), hold- 
ing in his dexter (right) talon an olive branch, and in his sinister (left), a bundle of 
13 arrows, all proper (in natural colors), and in his beak, a scroll, inscribed with this 
motto: ‘“‘E Pluribus Unum.”’ 

For the crest.—Over the bead of the eagle, which appears above the escutcheon, a 
glory, or (gold), breaking through a cloud, proper, and surrounding 13 stars, forming 
a constellation, argent, on an azure field. 


In explanation of this, Mr. Thompson says in his report: 


The escutcheon is composed of the chief and pale, the two most honorable ordi- 
naries. The pieces, paly, represent the several States, all joined in one solid com- 
pact entire, supporting a chief, which unites the whole and represents Congress. 
The motto alludes to this union. . The pales in the arms are kept closely united by the 
chief and the chief depends on that union and the strength resulting from it for its 
support, to denote the confederacy of the United States of America and the preserva- 
tion of their union through Congress. The colors of the pales are those used in the 
flag of the United States of America. White signifies purity and innocence; red, 
hardiness and valor; and blue, the color of the chief, signifies vigilance, persever- 
ance, and justice. The olive branch and arrows denote the power of peace and war, 
which is exclusively vested in Congress. The constellation denotes a new State 
taking its place and rank among other sovereign powers. The escutcheon is borne 
on the breast of an American eagle without any other supporters, to denote that the 
United States of America ought to rely on their own virtue. 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


ECAUSE under the theory of government in the United States 
each State is a law unto itself in that respect, there are no 
real national public holidays, for none are designated in the 
Federal Constitution and the power to establish any, for 

general observance, is not among those granted to Congress. 

There are several, however, that have been appointed by Congress 
for observance in the District of Columbia‘? and other places within 
the exclusively Federal jurisdiction, and which have also been pre- 
scribed as public holidays by the legislatures of most of the States. 
These are January 1, called New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birth- 
day (Feb. 22), Memorial Day (May 30),? Independence Day (July 4), 
Labor Day (Sept. 2), Thanksgiving Day (the last Thursday in 
November) and Christmas. In years in which general elections are 
held, Election Day is also a holiday in the States. Many of them 
also observe Columbus Day (Oct. 12) and Lincoln’s Birthday (Feb. 
12), and nearly all have an Arbor Day, the date in the various sec- 
tions of the country being fixed with reference to climatic conditions. 

January -1.—The observance of New Year’s Day—on whatever 
date it happens to fall in different parts of the world under the several 
calendars—is of very ancient origin. For untold ages the Persians 
and Hindus have celebrated it. The Romans exchanged greetings 
and presents. The early Germans and Saxons drank pledges from 
their wassail bowl, a name, by the way, derived from the Saxon 
‘“‘wasshail’”’—“‘to your health.’’ In China the celebrations are the 
most elaborate of the year. Maclay tells us in his published letters 
that ‘there is tittle doubt that the custom of new year calling was 
introduced into America from Japan.’’ The Jews called their 
festival of the new year (Sept. 1) the “Feast of the Trumpets,” and 
have set the day apart as a holiday from the time of Moses by divine 
command. Who knows but that the tooting of tin horns in the 
streets, so dear to the small boy at the Christian new year season, 
is not some degenerate survival of this solemn ancient rite? . 

In 1790, when the seat of the Federal Government was in New 
York City, and it was the custom of the old Knickerbocker families 
to keep open house and welcome their friends with wishes for a 
happy new year and all sorts of more substantial good cheer, the 
first President of the United States availed himself of the usage to 
teceive the diplomatic corps and home dignitaries and the public 





1 The seat of the Federal Government. 
2 In some of the Southern States the date is April 26; in one, May 10. 
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generally, and expressed the hope that, whatever changes might 
afterwards occur in the official amenities, this would never be 
abandoned; and, since that time, all the Presidents and many of the 
governors of the States have followed the example he set—though 
in the large cities, as a private social function, the custom has become 
a thing of the past. Formal dinners are given; clubs, patriotic 
societies, and some charitable institutions still receive; services are 
held in many of the churches; but the fad that has taken the place 
of the reception is to promenade in the amusement districts on New 
Year’s eve and mingle with the crowd in a spirit of carnival gaiety, 
and later to go to the cafes, which are elaborately decorated for the 
occasion, and watch the old year out and the new year in to an 
accompaniment of music and vaudeville and ‘‘sounds of revelry by 
night.” 

February 22.—Of the birthdays of all the North Americans, it is 
most fitting that George Washineton’s should have been selected as 
a public holiday in commemoration of the inestimable services of 
the founders of the Republic and to keep alive the spirit of patriotism 
and devotion to principle that inspired them to labor so heroically 
in the cause of liberty and good government. This great patriot— 
of whom Abraham Lincoln, another of the greatest Americans, said-— 

To add brightness to the sun or glory to the name of Washington is alike im possible; 
in solemn awe pronounce it, and, in its naked, deathless splendor, leave it shining on;— 
and of whom an eminent English historian had the grace to say— 

No nobler figure ever stood in the forefront of a nation’s life— 
was born in Virginia on February 22, 1732. At 20 he was an officer 
in the colonial militia, and while still little more than a boy dis- 
tinguished himself in the French and Indian War. In 1774, he was 
one of the six delegates sent by Virginia to the Continental Congress 
at Philadelphia and was soon recognized as one of the ablest of its 
Members. 

In June, 1775, on the eve of the Battle of Bunker Hill, he was 
chosen commander in chief of the Army of the Revolution, yet so 
great was his modesty and so small his personal ambition, that he 
accepted the commission with reluctance. ‘‘I assure you,” he wrote 
to his wife, 
in the most solemn manner that, so far from seeking this appointment, I have used 
every endeavor in my power to avoid it * * * from a consciousness oi its being 
a trust too great for my capacity. 

It was ‘‘a kind of destiny”’ that had imposed on him the duty and 
he ‘‘could not refuse.” But, once in, in spite of almost incredible 
adversity, lack of adequate troops and equipment, defeat at times, 
jealousy, criticism, and intrigue, he remained in command throughout 
the war and emerged at last a conqueror. At the end, while chaos 
reigned and the ragged unpaid, and discontented army was still in 
the field, a plan was gravely considered to make him king, yet, unlike 


ce 
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Cesar, he was not tempted. When the plan was broached to him, 
he expressed himself as pained and indignantly rejected it. ‘‘I am 
much at a loss,” he said, 3 

to conceive what part of my conduct could have given encouragement to an address 
which to me seems big with the greatest mischiefs that could befall my country, 
and retired to live quietly on his estate at Mount Vernon in his native: 
Commonwealth. 

In 1787 he was President of the convention that formulated the 
Constitution and worked eagerly for its adoption. In 1789, regard- 
ing himself as but a soldier, and still distrustful of his unfitness in 
affairs of State, he was induced to yield to the wishes of the people 
that he once more take the helm only by the argument of Alexander 
Hamilton that— 
in a matter so essential to the well-being of society as the prosperity of a newly 


instituted Government, a citizen of so much consequence to its success has no option 
but to lend his services, 


and became the first President of the United States. The custom of 
observing his birthday was begun in his lifetime, but to the French 
officers stationed at Newport, in 1781, belongs the distinction of bemg 
the first publicly to mark the event. ‘‘Yesterday,” wrote the gallant 
Compte de Rochambeau in notifying him of the banquet they were 
to have in his honor— 

was your excellency’s birthday. We have put off celebrating it till to-day because it 


fell on the Lord’s day, but we shall celebrate it with the sole regret that your excele 
lency can not be witness of the effusion and gladness of our hearts. 


The first public celebration was in New York in 1784. 

May 80.—Memorial or Decoration Day, observed in some of the 
States on April 26, but in (most on the other date, is the day set apart 
for tributes to the memory of those who have died in the military and 
naval service of the country, or after having so served. The Civil 
War had been ended about three years when the custom was insti- 
tuted. Between the years 1861 and 1865, hundreds of battles had 
been fought, large and small; it had cost the States of the North and 
West more than 350,000 lives to maintain the Union and abolish 
slavery; it had cost the seceding States nearly 300,000 lives to defend 
their principle of States’ rights. Tradition has it that the idea of 
decorating the soldiers’ graves was suggested by a German who had 
come to America and enlisted in the Army of the United States. A 
remark he made was repeated to Gen. John A. Logan, who was at 
the time (1868) commander in chief of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public (an organization of veterans), and he issued an order appoint- 
ing May 30 
for the purpose of strewing with flowers the graves of comrades who died during the 
late rebellion, and whose bodies lie in almost every city, village, or hamlet church- 
yard in the land. 

Since this has become a general custom, no distinction is made be- 
tween the graves of those who served in the Civil War on either side 
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and those who served in other wars. Memorial services are held in 
many churches and there are reunions of the veterans and parades. 
July 4.—This day is observed in commemoration of the colonists’ 
declaration of their independence of British rule—the day they an- 
nounced, in that great document which was to become so superb a 
monument to the courage and progress of mankind, that— 
we hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that, among these, are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness; that, to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed; 
that, whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 


The battles of Concord, Lexington, and Bunker Hill had been 
fought before it was concluded that this step must be taken. Ethan 
Allen had taken Ticonderoga, the fiery Arnold had invaded Canada 
and beaten the British before Quebec, Washington had driven their 
main army from Boston to New York, and still the British King 
had refused to put an end to ‘‘the long chain of abuses and usurpa- 
tions”’ recited in the document itself and to yield to what the colonists 
regarded as their just and reasonable demands; and so, on June 10, 
1776, when it had been determined that no hope of reconciliation 
remained and that complete independence must be secured, Congress 
appomted a committee of five—Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia; John 
Adams, of Massachusetts; Benjamin Franklin, of Pennsylvania; 
Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, and Robert R. Livingston, of New 
York—to draft an appropriate declaration of separation from the 
mother country and setting forth the reasons why it had become 
necessary. The draft the committee submitted—the composition of 
which had been intrusted to Jefferson, so that the phraseology is 
nearly if not all his—was adopted on July 2 and promulgated on 
July 4, 1776. The anniversary of the latter date was celebrated by 
the American Army and all patriotic citizens during the five years 
of war that followed. Soon afterwards it was made a holiday, and 
all over the country public readings of the declaration, patriotic 
speeches by distinguished men, parades of the military, and display 
of fireworks have been features of the celebrations for a hundred 
years. 

Labor Day.—The first Monday in September is dedicated to labor. 
Not long after the labor organizations began to multiply and con- 
federate, and to assume importance under the leadership of such 
men as Terence V. Powderly, the sentiment grew that there ought 
to be some annual public recognition by employers and the people 
generally of the services and value to the body politic of that great 
part of it which has so much to do with creating the wealth of the 
Nation and supplies so much of the stability and energy that makes 
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its vast industrial establishments possible. It was not until January 
4, 1887, that this sentiment was officially noticed, and a bill was 
introduced in the New York Legislature to bring about the holiday 
desired, thovgh the bill did not become a law until May 6 of that 
year. In the meanwhile the legislature of Oregon had enacted a 
similar one and set the example which has been followed by those of 
all the other States and by Congress. Parades of the trades-unions 
are enlightening features of the public observances in the com- 
mercial centers in every section of the country where labor is 
organized. 

Thanksgiving Day is the day set apart for special services in the 
churches for expression of the gratefulness of the people for the bene- 
fits bestowed by the Almighty; it is the day, too, of home-comings 
and family reunions in the genial warmth of the spirit of the season: 
the day of bountiful feasts graced by turkeys and cranberry sauce 
and pumpkin pies, in deference to a custom almost as old as the 
coming of the pilgrim fathers, for it was with them that it originated, 
only a year after they landed at Plymouth Rock. Edward Winslow 
wrote home in December, 1621— 

Our harvest being gotten in— 
our governor sent four men on fowling, that so we might, after a special manner, 
rejoice together after we gathered the fruit of our labors, They four in one day killed 
so many fowl (wild turkeys) as, with a little help besides, served the company almost 
a week, at which time, amongst other recreations, we exercised our arms. Many of 
the Indians came amongst us, and, among the rest, their greatest king, Massasoit, 
with some 90 men, whom for three days we entertained and feasted; and they went 
out and killed five deer, which they brought to the plantation and bestowed on our 

governor and on the captain and the others. 

Again, as in the case of New Year’s Day, it was through the 
influence of President Washington that the custom became general. 

In October, 1789, he issued a proclamation in which he said: 

Whereas it is the duty of all nations to acknowledge the providence of Almighty 
God, to obey His will, to be grateful for His benefits, and humbly to implore His pro- 
tection and favor; and, whereas both Houses of Congress have, by their joint com- 
mittee, requested me to recommend to the people of the United States a day of public 
thanksgiving and prayer, to be observed by acknowledging with grateful hearts the 
many and signal favors of Almighty Ged, especially by affording them an opportunity 
peaceably to establish a form of government for their safety and {happiness: Now, 
therefore, I do recommend and assign Thursday, the 26th day of November next, to 
be devoted by the people of these States to the service of that Great and Glorious 
Being who is the beneficent author of all the good that was, that is, or that will be, 
that we may then unite in rendering unto Him our sincere and humble thanks for His 
kind care and protection of the people of this country. 

Many such days were appointed by succeeding Presidents. From 
the time of President Lincoln it has been the custom to appoint the 
last Thursday in November every year, and compliance has been 
authorized by the legislatures of the States. 

Christmas and other religious festivals are, of course, observed in 
the United States about as they are throughout Christendom. 
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PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION BANQUET. 


Renewed assurances of the interest which the Government of the 
United States and the Governments of the other nations of the world 
are manifesting in the coming Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion in 1915 were voiced at a banquet given by the Secretary of State, 
Hon. William J. Bryan, on December 15, at the Pan American Union 
Building, in honor of Charles C. Moore, president of the exposition. 
The guests invited included practically the entire diplomatic corps 
resident in Washington, members of the Cabinet, prominent Senators 
and Representatives, officials of the Department of State, of the Pan 
American Union, members of the exposition staff, and a number of 
others. The banquet was held in the Hall of the Americas. Seated 
around the large oval table which completely filled the hall and in the 
center of which were beautiful floral decorations the diners listened 
with enthusiasm to addresses by Secretary Bryan, Ambassador 
J. J. Jusserand, Secretary Daniels of the Navy, and President Moore. 
The dominant keynote of the speeches was the pride and pleasure 
at the nearing completion of the great waterway at Panama and 
the sincere desire that all the countries of the world participate in 
the celebrations which will mark the opening of the canal. Mr, 
Moore created no small surprise by his account of the magnitude 
and universality of the exposition. 


PARAGUAYAN AND VENEZUELAN PARTICIPATION IN THE EXPOSITION. 


As a further indication of the generous responses which the officials 
of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition are meeting in the 
countries of Latin America, we quote from a letter received from 
Hon. Preston McGoodwin, United States minister to Venezuela, 
regarding the visit to that country of the South American com- 
missioners of the exposition. Minister McGoodwin writes, in part: 


It was especially gratifying to receive assurances that Venezuela will be adequately 
represented at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco. Dr. Gil Fortoul, 
the Acting President, took pains to demonstrate to the South American exposition 
commissioners that this action was due to the efforts I put forth immediately upon 
my arrival here. * * * JI had the pleasure of entertaining these gentlemen and 
a dozen other business men at luncheon in the legation. We were royally entertained 
at both the Club Caracas and the Club Venezuela, at both newspaper offices, in addition 
to receptions in Miraflores, at the foreign ministry and in private residences, all of 
these functions, as well as two rather elaborate dinners at the legation, being crowded 
into the period from 5.30 Friday afternoon, October 31, until 8 o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing, November 2, when the commissioners took their departure. 
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Official announcement has also been made by Sefor Don Héctor 
Velazquez, the minister of Paraguay at Washington, that his country 
has accepted the invitation to participate in the exposition at San 
Francisco and that the Agricultural Bank. (Banco Agricola) has 
been charged with the preparation of the exhibits. 


HONORS FOR SENATOR ROOT. 


The executive officers of the Pan American Union extend sincere 
felicitations to Hon. Elihu Root upon the signal distinction of receiv- 
ing the Nobel Peace Prize for 1912 at Christiania. It is an appro- 
priate coincidence that on the same day should come the announce- 
ment of his election as arbitrator of the British, French, and Spanish 
claims against Portugal. This double honor as a worker in the cause 
of international peace is fully earned. Senator Root hasbeen con- 
spicuous as a factor for establishing a closer understanding between 
the peoples of the world from the beginning of his career as a national 
official. While this award is bestowed upon him particularly for his 
efforts in the pacification of the Philippines and Cuba, and in the 
handling of the American-Japanese dispute, still his efforts in the 
cause of better understanding and world peace have known wider 
fields. His tour of South and Central America was distinctly a peace- 
making errand which resulted in the material strengthening of the 
friendly ties between the nations of the Western Hemisphere. Both 
as Secretary of State and as Senator Mr. Root has stood for the highest 
ideal of internationalism and international peace. 


ILLINOIS MANUFACTURERS TO VISIT SOUTH AMERICA. 


The Ilhnois Manufacturers’ Association is to be congratulated upon 
the organization of a great South American excursion which will sail 
from New York Saturday, February 6, 1914, on a 64-day cruise 
down the east coast of South America to Buenos Aires, the capital of 
Argentina, and return. The itinerary will include stops at Barbados, 
West Indies; Para, Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, and Santos, 
Brazil; Montevideo, Uruguay; and, finally, Buenos Aires, and return. 
This party is especially notable in that it will be the largest of its 
kind which has ever visited South America from the United States, 
and will include about 120 of the representative business and profes- 
sional men of Chicago and the central west. This excursion will 
mark the beginning of a new era of acquaintance and appreciation 
between the representative men of the United States and those of 
South America, and is particularly gratifying to the Pan American 
Union, which has for many years advocated such exchange of visits 
between the representative men of the American Republics. It is in 
line with the recent remarkable trip made by the Boston Chamber of 
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Commerce, although larger in numbers, and is a positive evidence of 
the growth of interest throughout the United States in everything 
pertaining to South America. It is to be hoped that following the 
example of Boston and Chicago similar excursions will be planned 
by the other large cities of the United States. In connection with 
the proposed tour, the director general addressed a dinner of the asso- 
ciation at Chicago on December 3, outlining the advantages of such 
a trip and offering the cooperation of the Pan American Union. 


THE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


James M. Sullivan, the new United States minister to the Domini- 
can Republic is a native of Killarney, Ireland, where he was born in 
1873. His parents came to the United States when the subject of this 
sketch was a child and settled in New York, where young Sullivan 
had the advantages of the excellent schools of the metropolis. After 
recetving a public school education he entered Yale University and 
was graduated in 1902 with the degree of LL.B.; he first practiced 
his profession in Connecticut, but four years later removed to his 
home city of New York, where he has built up an extensive legal 
practice. This he relinquished in August last to take up the duties 
of representing the United States in the Dominican Republic. 


ATTENTION OF SOUTH AMERICAN PRESS TO VISITORS. 


The abundant attention which the leading newspapers and maga- 
zines of South America are giving in their columns to Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, who is traveling through that country, and the special 
consideration which the press showed to Hon. Robert Bacon, who has 
but recently returned from a lecture tour in many of the capitals of the 
southern continent, are gratifying manifestations of the interest 
which the visitors attracted by their presence. Practically all the 
pictorial magazines from the cities of South America contain 
numerous illustrations and special articles describing the visitors, 
their distinguished careers, and show them as they journey from 
point to point enjoying the boundless hospitality and many courtesies 
bestowed upon them by their gracious hosts. This considerate 
attention from the press can not but serve to emphasize the importance 
and the benefits of such visits in promoting better understanding and 
more cordial relations between the American republics. The visits, 
however, reach their highest point of efficiency when they are recipro- 
cated and representative men from South America travel to these 
shores, as in the case of the memorable visit of Dr. Lauro S. Miller, 
the secretary of foreign affairs of Brazil, and the proposed visit of Dr. 
Benito Villanueva, of Argentina. 
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DEATH OF LIEUT. COL. GAILLARD. 


The BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION pays a word of 
respect and tribute to the memory of the late Lieut. Col. David du 
Bose Gaillard, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, whose 
services as engineer contributed much to the successful culmination 
of the great engineering feat involved in the Culebra cut. The 
constant strain of seven years’ arduous labor in tropical climate at 
the Canal Zone, together with his untiring zeal and enthusiasm to 
make a record in the work assigned him, had its telling effect upon 
the health of Col. Gaillard. He had seen his work and hopes all but 
completed and realized when he was compelled to return to the 
United States and seek medical treatment. It was indeed the grim 
irony of fate that when the cut was flooded by the blasting of Gam- 
boa, one of the final stages in the work at the big ditch, Lieut. Col. 
Gaillard was rapidly sinking in the hospital. His demise occurred 
on December 5, and wes a heavy blow to all those familiar with the 
man and the obstacles he overcame in his labors. 


SOCIETY FOR JUDICIAL SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES. 


The fourth national conference of the American Society for Judi- 
cial Settlement of International Disputes was held December 4-6, 
1913, at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. A notable array 
of speakers addressed the various sessions of the congress, which 
probably was one of the most successful it hes yet held. Many of 
the illuminating discourses delivered attracted special attention and 
provoked interesting discussions. Hon. Joseph H. Choate presided 
at the first session; the other three meetings were presided over by 
Jackson H. Ralston, Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, and Hon. Henry B. F. 
Macfarland, respectively. The conference was brought to a close 
with a banquet on the evening of December 6, at which a number of 
appropriate addresses were pronounced. Among the speakers at 
the dinner were Dr. David Jayne Hill, former United States Ambas- 
sador to Germany; Mr. Justice William Renwick Riddell, of the 
Kings Bench Division, High Court of Justice, Ontario; John Barrett, 
director general of the Pan American Union; and Hon. James Brown 
Scott, of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE COSMOPOLITAN CLUB. 


The director general of the Pan American Union takes this op- 
portunity of expressing his pleasure at the interesting evening he 
spent with the Intercollegiate Cosmopolitan Club of New York City, 
as principal speaker at one of the Sunday night suppers, November 
30, 1913. That organization is now enjoying the third annual series 
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of these Sunday evening addresses which mark one of its main 
activities. The gatherings are held at the attractive quarters of the 
club, 554 West One hundred and fourteenth Street, and an open 
invitation is extended to all the foreign students of the city and their 
friends. The general theme set for this year’s discussion 1s ‘‘Modern 
questions in international politics,’’ and prominent authorities are 
invited to discuss the various questions. In this manner the members 
are kept well posted andinformed on international questions, while the 
spirit of good fellowship and democratic sociability which character- 
ize the evenings tend to strengthen ties of international friendship, 
better acquaintance, and understanding. 


THE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO HAITI. 


Madison Roswell Smith, of Farmington, Missouri, who in August 
last was appointed United States minister to Haiti, is a newspaper 
owner and editor whose career has been a most successful one. He 
was born in Glenallen, State of Missouri, in 1850, and was graduated 
from Central College, of that State, after which he taught school for 
several years. Like many men of mark, he used his spare time in 
studying for the legal profession, and in 1874 he was admitted to the 
bar of Missouri and began practice in his home town. He gradually 
became prominent in the profession and was elected prosecuting 
attorney of Bollinger County, holding the position for several years, 
when he became a member of the State senate and rendered im- 
portant services in the enactment of much needed legislation. Later 
Mr. Smith became a reporter in St. Louis for the court of appeals 
and finally entered journalism; then he was elected to the Sixtieth 
United States Congress, where he remained from 1907 to 1909. His 
many years of public work will serve him well in his new position 
as a member of the diplomatic service of his country. 


TRIBUTE FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


In the November issue of the Architectural Record, one of the 
leading magazines of its character published in this country, there 
appears an article on the Pan American Union building, profusely 
illustrated and presenting a careful analysis of the architectural 
and decorative features of the building. The article is by C. Mat- 
lack Price, one of the editors, and is perhaps the first extensive study 
of the history and construction of the Pan American Union building, 
its Annex and gardens, from preliminary and tentative stages to the 
completed structures. Though the subject is treated from the stand- 
point of a master architect it is presented in an interesting manner 
and is devoid of abstract technical discussions. Elsewhere in this 
issue we are pleased to review the article at greater length, and, 
through the courtesy of the Architectural Record, to make use of 
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several of their attractive illustrations. In view of the standing 
which that magazine occupies in the architectural world and in 
consideration of Mr. Price’s position as a student of the art of 
designing and construction, the executive officials of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union value highly the complimentary references made by the 
writer, while the laudatory notices on the beauty and artistic phases 
of the Pan American Union building must be a matter of satisfaction 
to Messrs. Kelsey & Crét, the architects, and Norcross Bros., the 
builders. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF HISTORY AT BRAZIL. 


The First National Congress of History in Brazil will be held under 
the auspices of the Brazilian Historical and Geographical Institute 
at Rio de Janeiro, September 7-16, 1914. Preparations for this gath- 
ering are rapidly progressing, and it is expected that the leading 
authorities, scholars, and students of that country will participate in 
the deliberations and by their work lay the foundations for a general 
congress of this character embracing all the countries of the American 
continent. The President of Brazil, the vice president, and the 
secretary of foreign relations will serve as honorary presidents. The 
executive officers are Dr. B. F. Ramiz Galvao, president, and Sr. Max 
Fleiuss, secretary general. 


THE CENTURY CLUB OF ROCKFORD, ILL. 


The Century Club of Rockford, Ill., an organization composed of 
the prominent women of that city, has recently issued a year-book 
for 1913-14, containing the prcgram of its educational work for the 
current season. It is gratifying to the Director General, who is 
especially interested in organizations of this character, and to the 
Pan American Union, to note that the course of studies is to be 
devoted entirely to Latin America. An excellent pregram has been 
arranged embracing a thorough and comprehensive list of subjects, 
among which are Panama, Through the Canal; Bolivia, the Switzer- 
land of America; Brazil, the Boundless; Art, Letters, and Music of 
Latin America; Great Men; Central America, etc. The ladies of 
the Century Club are to be congratulated on their choice of subject 
for this year, and can be assured of many hours of entertaining and 
interesting study. They have set a good example for starting similar 
clubs throughout the country. The officers of the Century Club are 
president, Mrs. Taylor; first vice president, Mrs. Helm; second vice 
president, Mrs. Ellis; recording secretary-treasurer, Miss Free; cor- 
responding secretary, Miss Taylor; orthoépist, Miss Dickerman; 
program committee, Mrs. Ells, Miss Free, Miss Dickerman, and Mrs. 
Dobson. 
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A WORD OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


The Pan American Union is constantly receiving communications 
from all parts of the United States and foreign lands, expressing 
thanks for the information which it furnishes. These are seldom 
published, but now and then one is particularly worthy of reproduc- 
tion. For that reason we quote the words of Mr. W. 8. Leeky, secre- 
tary Congrés Géologique International, Ottawa, Canada, contained 
in letter of November 11, 1913, addressed to the Director General. 


The executive committee of the Twelfth International Geological Congress desire 
to express to you their appreciation of the assistance rendered them by your bureau 
in gathering information relative to the world’s coal resources. Your scientific staff 
was able to help materially in the matter of the coal reserves of the South American 
Republics, and their services were given most courteously. 


THE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO VENEZUELA. 


Preston McGoodwin is one of the younger members of the Diplo- 
matic Service of the United States, having been born in Princeton, 
Kentucky, in 1880. Journalism is the route which he traversed 
to the high position of United States minister to Venezuela. As a 
youth he received his education in the public schools of his native 
State, and was graduated from Central University (Kentucky) in 
1899 with the degree of A.M. Having a leaning toward journalism, 
he soon found employment on Kentucky journals; later he was 
engaged in various capacities on newspapers in Ohio, Missouri, and. 
Oklahoma. In 1910 he became managing editor of the Oklahoman, 
in which position he rendered conspicuous services for several years 
prior to his selection for the diplomatic post at Caracas. As a writer 
his work is forceful and progressive and he has done much toward the 
building up of the new country and new State of Oklahoma. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


In a communication received from the International Bureau of 
Yentral America the Pan American Union is informed that in accord- 
ance with the constitutional provisions of that organization the 
following change of officers has occurred: Sefior Don Carlos Lara, of 
Costa Rica, president, succeeds Dr. Don Rafael Meza, of Salvador; 
and Senior Licenciado José Pinto, of Guatemala, assumes the duties 
of treasurer for another term. The Pan American Union congratu- 
lates the newly-elected officials and wishes them success in their 
positions. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF RECEIVER GENERAL WALTER W. VICK. 


Various advices received by the director general from Hon. Walker 
W. Vick, general receiver of Dominican customs, indicate that his 
annual report, which will soon be off the press, will be one of unusual 
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interest. The progress of that country during the year was satis- 
factory in many ways, considering some unusual conditions, but 
despite these circumstances the country made even ‘more favorable 
advances than in previous years. During the month of August, 
1913, the first month of the new convention year, Mr. Vick states 
that the gross collections of $341,618.03 represent an increase of 
$52,000 over the corresponding month of 1912, and that the returns 
from Santo Domingo, through November, reveal a surplus of $112,000 
over the corresponding period of last year. In concluding his annual 
report, the general receiver makes the following optimistic statement 
as to the future prosperity of the Republic: 

The vista of the future is tinctured with brightness, when frank cooperation and 
harmony of action exists, as the natural resources of the Dominican Republic are 
almost without parallel. The means of stimulation of achievement, the life-giving 
and building results, rests mainly with the Dominican people themselves. An All- 
Wise Providence has blessed them; they are rich in historic lore, and by progressive 
and sympathetic development can bring to a realization that degree of success and 
prosperity which should attend them. The general receiver pledges his administra- 
tion to labor earnestly in the field of beneficial achievement to the Dominican Repub- 
lic in accordance with the obligations of his post, and feels confident and optimistic 


of the future if the receivership is given the unqualified and substantial support of the 
Government of Santo Domingo. * * * 


IMPROVED STEAMSHIP SERVICE TO BRAZIL. 


Indications of the increased travel between North and South 
America and the necessity for adequate shipping facilities are re- 
flected in the new steamship lines which are continually being estab- 
lished between these points. One of the latest services to be inaugu- 
rated is that of the United States & Brazil Steamship Line, of 27 Wil- 
liam Street, New York. This company purposes to maintain a regular 
monthly service of fast steamers between New York, Rio de Janeiro, 
and Santos, Brazil. The vessels will call at other Brazilian ports when 
sufficient cargo offers. The ships will register under the United 
States flag, and already several sailings have been made. Rates of 
freight and further particulars regarding the service can be secured 
by eS Mr. A. R. Lewis, agent. 


AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


The tenth annual meeting of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, which was held at the Shoreham Hotel Tuesday, December 
30, 1913, to Thursday, January 1, 1914, proved an important gather- 
ing of prominent educators and authorities on matters pertaining to 
political science, international law, and diplomacy. Joint sessions 
with the Nenpcean Association for Labor Legislation were arranged, 
and numerous interesting subjects dealing with the individual and 
state, the philosophy of labor legislation, political theories, congres- 
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sional procedure, engaged the thought and consideration of the dele- 
gates present. The officers of the association include Westel W. 
Willoughby, Johns Hopkins University, president; Adam Shortt, 
Ottawa, Canada, first vice president; Frederick A. Cleveland, Wash- 
ington, D. C., second vice president; C. E. Merriam, University of 
Chicago, third vice president; and W. F. Dodd, University of Illinois, 
secretary and treasurer. 


THE UNITED STATES MINISTER TO GUATEMALA. 


The appointment of the Rev. William Hayne Leavell, D. D., of 
Carrollton, Mississippi, to the post of American minister to Guate- 
mala seems to have pleased the people of that country, as the press 
of the capital city is loud in its praises of the new minister, who 
arrived at his post some weeks ago and who has been received by the 
President of Guatemala. Dr. Leavell was born in Newberry district, 
South Carolina, in 1850, and was educated at Newberry College and 
at the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. Graduating from the 
latter institution in 1870, he was shortly thereafter ordained to the 
ministry. From this time onward the work of teaching and preaching 
the gospel has occupied his attention. He has been pastor of many 
prominent and influential congregations, such as those at Jackson, 
Mississippi; Manchester, New Hampshire; Boston, Massachusetts; 
Houston, Texas, and various other places. In 1905 Dr. Leavell 
retired from the ministry to devote his attention to deeper study of 
public questions. In this direction his attainments attracted wide 
interest as well as many calls for lectures and discussions before 
leading institutions of the country. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


The organization of the Anglo-American Exposition, which will be 
held from May to October, 1914, in London, under distinguished pat- 
ronage, 1s progressing in a gratifying manner. In an announcement 
recently received by the BuLLerin the object and purpose of this 
exposition are given as follows: 


* * * to celebrate the centenary of peace and progress in the arts, sciences, and 


industries of the United States of America and the British Empire. This purpose is 
one of exceptional significance; for it is not the signing of the Treaty of Ghent alone 
that both nations will unite in celebrating, but also the development and spread 
among the masses of the people of both countries of that spirit of mutual understanding 
and good will which makes the idea of armed conflict between them as abhorrent as 
its existence is unthinkable. 


The director general of the exposition is Imre Kiralfy, with general 
offices at Shepherd’s Bush, London. The American executive offices 
are located in the Woolworth Building, New York City. The Ameri- 
can vice presidents over whose signature the above announcement 
was issued include such notable men as Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
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president Columbia University; Hon. Joseph H. Choate, formerly 
ambassador to the Court of St. James; James B. Forgan, president 
First National Bank of Chicago; Hon. David R. Francis, president 
recent International Exposition, St. Louis, Missouri; Alba B. Johnson, 
president Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Dr. Abbott L. Lowell, president Harvard University; and Samuel | 
Mather, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


HON. CHARLES D. WHITE, RETIRING U. S. MINISTER TO HONDURAS. 


In commenting upon the cordial receptions which have been 
accorded the newly accredited diplomats at the Latin American 
posts there is a corresponding satisfaction in calling attention to 
the services rendered by the retiring ministers. In nearly all of the 
capitals to which new designations have been made farewell dinners 
were tendered in honor of the departing diplomats, at which warm 
expressions of friendship and courtesy were voiced. Equally respon- 
sive was the press of the various countries, as evidenced by the 
following statement, which appeared in El Nuevo Tiempo, of Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras, in its issue of October 26, 1913, apropos the depart- 
ure of Hon. Charles D. White, the retirimg envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Honduras: 

His Excellency Charles D. White, the American minister, is about to leave for his 
country. 

The high qualifications and the rare tact with which he has fulfilled in this Republic 
the mission of peace and cordiality that his Government intrusted to him occasion this 
Government and the society of Honduras to witness with regret the departure of so dis- 
tinguished a diplomat, who is an honor to his country and a bright light of American 


diplomacy. 
* * * * * * * 


Upon departing from this country Mr. White may carry with him the conviction 
that he leaves behind him the best remembrances and the sincerest appreciation not 
only among the individuals of the Government but of the society, which from the 


first moment have known how to value the singular merits that grace him. 
* * * * * * * 





NEW TRAVEL RATE TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


The Lamport & Holt Line, through their agents, Busk & Daniels, 
301 Produce Exchange, New York City, make an announcement 
which should have a beneficial effect upon travel to South America. 
After January 1, they will quote a price for a tour around South 
America, from New York down the east coast, over the Andes, up the 
west coast, across the Isthmus of Panama, and back to New York, 
covering all of the Atlantic and Pacific coast countries of South Amer- 
ica, for $450. This figure is so reasonable that it certainly ought to 
be attractive, for there is no part of the world where the traveler can 
see more for that amount of money expended in steamship and rail- 
way transportation. 
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PROGRESS OF PORTO RICA IN 1913. 


The remarkable progress which the Island of Porto Rica has en- 
joyed during the year 1913, together with a statement of the spon- 
taneous development of its material and physical resources during 
the past 15 years, are contained in an interesting volume issued by 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs embodying the reports of the governor 
and other officials for the fiscal year just ended. The report shows 
that since 1901 the total foreign commerce of the island has increased 
nearly 500 per cent, in round numbers, the exports growing from 83 
millions to 49 millions; the imports from less than 9 to nearly 37 
millions; while the balance of trade, adverse in 1901 by a small 
amount, is now more than 12 millions annually in its favor. Sugar 
still continues to be the chief factor of exportation though coffee 
growing has shown a surprisingly rapid increase. The foundation of 
a diversified agriculture has been laid and already oranges, pine- 
apples, grapefruit, and other fruits form considerable items in the 
exports figures. The development along educational and industrial 
lines and in public improvements are in keeping with the general 
progress of the island. This is well summarized in the words of Gov- 
ernor Colton, who states that the closing year of his administration 
‘‘has been one of marked development, with industries more produc- 
tive than ever before, and willing labor closely employed under 
improving conditions.” 


‘“RLYING’’ AND LATIN AMERICA. 


The Pan American Union congratulates the editors of the maga- 
zine called ‘‘Flying,’’ of New York City, for the work it is accom- 
plishing in presenting an interesting monthly summary of the 
progress of aeronautics throughout the world. In line with its policy 
to encourage scientific research and to develop aeronautics both as a 
sport and as a substantial basis for commercial and industrial pur- 
poses, it is making arrangements to publish, during the coming year, 
a series of articles outlining what the aeroplane can do for each of the 
Latin American countries. In referring to the aeronautical develop- 
ment in the countries of Central and South America, Henry Wood- 
house, the managing editor, writes: 

The movement to introduce aeronautics in South and Central America has now 
developed to the point where it will take care of itself, practically except in the matter 
of promoting the employment of air craft for commercial purposes. This we can do 
through Flying, the Aero Club of America, and its 27 affiliated aero clubs. We 
expect that a number of aero clubs will be organized in the leading Latin American 
countries before long, which will take care of developing aeronautics. 

As the countries of Latin America have always evinced an interest 
in aeronautics, and many of the world’s great and daring aviators are 
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sons of Latin America, there is no doubt that this announcement of 
Flying will be received with satisfaction by the followers of aerial 
navigation and welcomed by the numerous aero clubs already flour- 
ishing in the principal cities of Central and South America. 


AMERICA’S FOUR HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE INTRODUCTION 
OF CHOCOLATE. 


The year 1913 has great significance in the world’s history. Much 
that is noteworthy falls on that date. It is a year of many anniver- 
saries. Among those of minor but still of noteworthy significance 
is the interesting fact that it is the quarter centenary of the intro- 
duction of chocolate into Europe, which took place in 1513. Choco- 
late, the favorite drink of the natives of Mexico, offered to Cortez 
as a token of hospitality when he first entered the Aztec Kingdom, 
has played a worthy part in the history of the modern world. By 
Cortez and his followers chocolate was very soon introduced into 
Spain and its use spread throughout Europe. It made enemies, as 
did tobacco, but in spite of opposition from even the scientists of 
the time, the drink increased in popularity so that to-day this great 
American product has a recognized place in the dietary of the world. 


PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE. 


A congress of the commercial bodies of the Pacific coast of the 
United States to consider the changes in transportation and industry, 
which promise to follow the completion of the Panama Canal, will be 
held in Eureka, California, during August, 1914. The tentative pro- 
gram just issued contains the consideration of a number of important 
questions affecting the future trade and transportation problems of 
that section of the country with the countries of Latin America, 
Europe, and the Orient. Many men of affairs have pledged attend- 
ance and participation in the deliberations of this gathering. Eureka, 
where the congress will be held, has now under construction great 
jetties which will enable Humboldt Bay to profit in fullest measure 
by the traffic to be created by the Panama Canal. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained by addressing either Wiliam S. Clark, 
chairman, or Rufus R. Wilson, secretary, of the promotion and 
development committee, Humboldt Chamber of Commerce, Eureka, 
California. 
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The Pan American Union and its annex, by C. Matlack Price, in the 
Architectural Record for November, might be most appropriately 
termed the history of this wonderful building and its surroundings. 
It is the first article appearing to date thoroughly descriptive of the 
Pan American Union’s new and elaborate home, and the many 
illustrations are of unusual interest, showing as they do preliminary 
and completion stages of the 
building, as well as details 
and model studies. 

The writer begins the ar- 
ticle by giving a brief outline 
of the work of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, and then turns 
to the subject of the archi- 
tectural rather than the dip- 
lomatic aspects of the organ- 
ization. Before taking up 
the purely architectural 
questions, however, Mr. 
Pricesays that the total cost 
of grounds and _ buildings 
approximates $1,000,000, 
three-quarters of which was 
given by Andrew Carnegie 
and the remainder by the 
American Republics. 

The design of the building 
is the result of competition, 
and from 78 projects which 
the jury of award found worthy of serious consideration, the 
award was made to Messrs. Albert Kelsey and Paul P. Cret 
(associated); both of whom the writer gives unstinted praise. 
Then follows a general outline of the architectural intentions, in 
which is quoted the able exposition by Director General Barrett in 
his carefully prepared volume The Pan American Union. This is 
followed by a series of pictures and diagrams outlining the plans as 
they were evolved by the architects, the several preliminary drawings 
by Mr. Cret indicating a gradual growing of ideas into a wonderful 
combination of beauty and utility. Numbers of sculptors and crafts- 
men who contributed more or less to the work, and by their advice 
and criticism aided materially in construction and design, are given 
due credit. Former Secretary of State Root is praised, while to 
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Courtesy of The Architectural Record. New York. 


THE CURVE OF THE ENTRANCE DRIVE. 
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Director General Barrett ‘‘is due the most credit of atl for his constant 
helpfulness and eager interest in every detail. Many midnight con- 
ferences were held with him, many trips of investigation made with 
him.” 

In detailing future plans the writer says that Director Genera] 
Barrett has entered into a permanent agreement with Mr. Kelsey 
whereby the latter remains in charge of the buildings and grounds. 
New work, restorations, refurnishings, decorations, and in fact all 
matters pertaining to the physical welfare of the property, are now 
in his charge. According to the writer, the gardening about the 
building is only just begun; the grand divisions have been fixed, 
the gravel surfaces are complete, but the planting still requires much 
attention. The blue Aztec garden is to tbe carried out more fully 
in fanciful ideas; the garden pottery, now far too Italianized in 
suggestion, is to be replaced by blue and yellow and lavender, molded 
in aboriginal shapes. The entire scheme, now so unique, will be 
carried out in more characteristic detail, and the whole will be one of 
the most remarkable properties in the world. 

The writer quotes former Ambassador Bryce, of Great Britain, 
who said: ‘‘The Pan American Building seems to me to be one of 
the most finished and graceful and happily conceived and executed 
buildings that has been erected anywhere within the last 30 or 40 
years.”’ Mr. Carnegie is also quoted as saying in reference to the 
same subject, that it is ‘‘the most beautiful in the world after the 
Taj Mahal.’”’ Those of us who have been privileged to look upon 
the famous marble palace on the Jumna will certainly agree with Mr. 
Carnegie that no building approaches it so closely in general outline 
and similarity of detail as does the Pan American Union Building, 
which, as the present article points out, is to become yet more artistic 
and almost a rival of India’s most beautiful edifice. 

The Balboa Folder.—One of the most beautiful, as well as highly 
elaborate, works of art is the advanced folder of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, a copy of which was recently received by 
the Montaiy Butierin. The illustrations in this publication depict 
everyday life and objects in California and San Francisco; and of 
course such subjects as the Golden Gate, Chinatown, Seal Rocks, 
Cliff House, Mount Shasta, Mirror Lake, and scores of other wonders 
- come in for attention. Most all of these pictures are reproductions 
of oil paintings made from photographs, and the brilliant colorings and 
sharp contrasts form a most pleasing picture and cause the reader to 
give more than passing notice to the great scenes represented. 

The area set apart for this world exposition covers approximately 
625 acres, and for nearly 24 miles the site fronts on San Francisco 
Bay. The average depth of the site is about half a mile, the whole 
forming a most admirable area, where representatives of all civilized 
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nations of the earth will gather and display tokens of their progress 
and handiwork. . 

The exposition will be divided into three general divisions, the cen- 
tral stage being assigned to that of exhibits, while the flanking 
divisions will be devoted to amusement features, restaurants, etc., 
and to national, State, and foreign buildings, respectively. 

In fulfilling the purposes of the division of exhibits, 11 palaces are 
now in course of construction at a total cost of about $12,000,000. 
Each palace will be devoted to the demonstration of a given topic; 
for example, machinery, transportation, agriculture, etc. All exhibits 
will be in competition and subject to review by the international 
jury of awards, a body which will determine the granting of appro- 
priate medals and awards. 

The exposition authorities now have in press 1,000,000 copies in 
English of this beautiful folder; and translations are being made 
abroad in the atmosphere of the several countries for editions in 14 
foreign languages. Spanish, Portuguese, and French are included, 
of course, and all of these, as well as the English copies, will be avail- 
able within a short time. 

The Mines of Peru is the title of a short article appearing in the 
Mining Journal (London) September 27. The writer says that gold 
is abundant in Peru, although no large mines are at present in opera- 
tion, owing to difficulty of access and lack of water. Many other 
mineral products are found in the Republic, and silver is more largely 
mined than in any other South American country. 

On Landslides, by Vaughan Cornish, D. Sc., in the Engineer (Lon- 
don) October 17, discusses the upheavals that have taken place in 
Culubra Cut of the Panama Canal. The subject is interestingly 
treated and should be read by engineers, who have been puzzled at the 
vast size of the Culebra slides, some of which have covered about 75 
acres in area. 

Railway Development in the South, has reference to the Southern 
Railway of Peru, and appears in the West Coast Leader (of Lima) under 
date of October 9. The article discusses the various routes existing 
and planned, and a white-and-black map indicates the routes in detail. 

Through Latin Lands, by Peter MacQueen, in the October number of 
the National Magazine, takes up sights as well as impressions formed 
by the writer, who followed in the wake of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce party through South America. 

Latin American Railways, Present and Projected, by Wilfred H. 
Schoff, in the October number of the Bulletin of the Geographic 
Society of Philadelphia, forms the subject of an article, while several 
excellent photographs reproduced add interest to the story. 

The Panama-Pacific Exposition, by A. H. Markwart, assistant 
director of works, in the Engineering News of November 6, deals 
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with the site, planning, decoration, and the architectural and engi- 
neering design of the buildings. Two illustrations show the progress 
that has been made since the site was first selected and as it looks 
at the present time. Numerous other pictures and diagrams describe 
the work of getting the great exposition ready for the visitors. 

Japan and Panama, by Count Shigenobu Okuma, is the title of an 
interesting article in the November 6 number of the Independent. 
Count Okuma is the only ‘‘grand old man”’ of Japan now living, who 
ranks with Bismarck, Gladstone, Li Hung Chang, and Ito, and his 
contribution is a most timely article. The mind of this old states- 
man is said to be ‘international,’ and his deep learning and wide 
outlook on world affairs cause his writings to be most interesting, as 
well as widely read. His story about Panama and world commerce 
reflects Japanese opinion and sentiment in general. 

Van Horne and His Cuban Railway, by C. Lintern Sibley, in the 
September Canadian Magazine (Toronto), tells of this master builder 
and some of his great triumphs. Such articles should act -as an 
inspiration to young men, for few persons have developed vaster 
areas than those that have come under the influence and dominion 
of this great builder. 

The Lesson of Canal Zone Sanitation, by J.S. Lankford, M. D., in the 
September number of Popular Science Monthly, is a tribute to the 
work of the scientists and engineers at Panama; and in the writer’s 
words, their services have been ‘‘a glorious triumph of scientific sani- 
tation and a great lesson to all nations and peoples down the 
centuries.”’ 

Peru To-day is the subject under which Harry Lawrence has con- 
tributed to the columns of The South American (of New York) a 
series of articles. In the October 15 issue of this magazine Mr. Law- 
rence gives a brief historical sketch of the country from the days of 
the Incas, and a description of ports, inland cities, and natural 
resources of the Republic. Eight illustrations add materially to the 
well-written text. 

A Few Hints on Cane Agriculture in Porto Rico, by Thos. H. 
Lougher, in the October number of the International Sugar Journal 
(London), is a descriptive article dealing with a most important 
branch of agriculture. Either to the specialist or to the layman a 
perusal of the article will prove interesting. 

Some of Our Food Fishes, by J. Rodway, in the September issue of 
the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of British Guiana 
(Demerara), deals with the important question of food from the seas 
and rivers, and should prove of especial value to those interested in 
the subject of food supply. 

The Proper Diet in the Tropics, by Allan Eustis, M. D., in the 
American Journal of Tropical Diseases (New Orleans), is a most 
timely contribution by a physician who has made a special study of 
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the subject. Now that people are rapidly developing tropical sec- 
tions all over the world, any light thrown on the best means of safe- 
guarding life and improving living conditions is welcomed and 
appreciated. 

Placer Mining on the Cauca River in Colombia, by William F’. Ward, 
is an important article appearing in the columns of the West Coast 
Leader (Lima), of October 9. The author wrote the article for the 
Mexican Mining Journal, but owing to its importance and merit it 
has been copied in the Peruvian journal as noted. 

The Port of Santos forms the subject of an illustrated article in the 
October 4 number of Shipping Illustrated (New York). The water 
front as shown by the picture of 1882 could scarcely be taken for the 
port as it appears to-day with all modern improvements and fine 
buildings. 

Mercurio (of Barcelona), under date of August 7, publishes an 
Argentina number, showing by many pages of text and numerous pho- 
tographic reproductions the progress of the country. It is splendidly 
prepared and will attract attention wherever it is received, containing 
a vast deal of information and useful data recently compiled. 

El Progreso del Peru en 1912 is the title of a contribution by Sr. 
Don Federico A. Pezet, minister of Peru to the United States, to the 
columns of America e Industrias Americanas (New York) for October. 
Minister Pazet reviews the commercial and industrial progress made 
during this period and has very optimistic views as to future develop- 
ment of his country, which will be materially affected by the opening 
of the Panama Canal. 

Port of Seattle Getting Ready for the Panama Canal is the subject 
to which the Pacific Marine Review (of San Francisco) devotes several 
pages of its October number. The vast works and industries are 
described and numerous illustrations and drawings show a wonderful 
degree of progressiveness of this Pacific city. 

Present and Future Position of the Rubber Plantation Industry, by 
W. F. de B. Maclaren, in the October 18 issue of the India Rubber 
Journal (London), covers several pages and deals entertainingly with 
the rubber question. 

Diario Autentico del Sitio de la Habana is the title of an avtiele 
dealing with the history of Habana, appearing in the last issue of the 
Revista Bimestre Cubana, of Habana. 

Under the head of mining matters the Cuban Review for September 
devotes several pages to a description of the vast ore deposits of that 
Republic. The article states that 500,000,000 tons of various ores 
are available without tunneling or shafting. 

Brazilian Diamond Industry forms the subject of an article in the 
October 15 number of the Mining Journal (London). The same 
methods, states this authority, are employed as were popular in 
California gold diggings: that of washing and sifting the sand 
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gravel. The monthly exportations amount to something like 
$150,000. 

Effect of the New Tariff on Beef Situation, in the National Pro- 
visioner (of Chicago) for October 18, discusses the matter and tells 
what experts think of the various provisions of the tariff, etc. 

Improvements in Buenos Aires forms the subject of an article in 
Shipping Illustrated (New York) for October 18. Work on the new 
dock extensions are being steadily pushed, and the contract calls for 
their completion within five years. The contract is in the hands of 
Walker & Sons (Ltd.), of London. 

Lactuario de Maracay (Maracay Creamery) is the title of a descrip- 
tive article in the September number of Revista Tecnica del Ministerio 
de Obras Publicas, of Caracas. This new enterprise is housed in a 
fine building, and the illustrations of exterior and interior indicate that 
Maracay has one of the most modern creameries. Its products are in 
great demand, although the enterprise was started only about six 
months ago. 

La vicuiia is the title of a monograph which appears in the Septem- 
ber number of La Riqueza Agricola, of Lima. This important paper 
was prepared by Sr. Don C. Gutierrez and presented before the 
Scientific Congress of Chile. It represents serious thought and inves- 
tigation relative to one of the most ancient beasts of the Andes. 

The Story of Para Congress, by a special correspondent of the 
India Rubber World (New York), November. The September and 
October numbers of this journal contained brief descriptions of the 
Congress for the Economic Defense of the Amazon. In this paper 
the writer gives details of the proceedings of the congress, as well as 
including with the text a number of highly interesting pictures. 

Zig-Zag, of Santiago, Chile, in the October 4 issue carries on its 
front-page cover a colored picture of young ladies of a college in the 
United States. The students are attired in cap and gown, and the 
picture forms a pleasing and attractive introduction to this well- 
known publication. 

Central America and the Panama Canal forms the subject matter 
of an article in October United Empire (London), based on the 
report of the investigations of the English specialist, Mr. G. T. Milne, 
who recently spent some time in the countries mentioned. 

Evolucion Historica de las Letras Chilenas, by Don Francisco Contre- 
ras, in the November issue of Cuba Contemporanea, is an extract from 
matter which the author is now arranging to publish in book form. 
As the title indicates, the article deals with the literature of Chile. 

Four Hundred Years of Chocolate, by O. W. Wilcox, Ph. D., in the 
October number of the Tea and Coffee Journal (New York), is a most 
interesting discussion about one of our national drinks. As is well 
known, this much-favored article originated in America, and its use 
did not extend to Europe until about 1513. The article deals with 
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the scientific investigations as to food properties, consumption, the 
modern factory, and, together with several illustrations, will appeal 
to many readers. 

The Bureau of Agriculture Banana Collection, by O. W. Barrett, of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, is the title of an article 
in the September Philippine Review, in which the writer gives many 
_ interesting facts relative to this popular food. He says that the 
banana is the most widely known of all fruits and is also one of the 
most nutritious. 

Progress in a Colombian Mission, by John A. Jarrett, is an interest- 
ing story appearing in the November issue of the Missionary Review 
(New York and London). Mr. Jarrett, who was one of the founders 
of missionary work in Peru nearly 20 years ago, has been transferred 
to the wild regions of Colombia, where he and his wife are, according 
to the story, doing splendid work. In connection with caring for 
the sick they have a stereoptican and slides, and thus attract hun- 
dreds of people to their services day and night. 

Shoe and Leather Trade Possibilities in South America, in the 
November issue of the Shoe and Leather Reporter (Boston), is com- 
posed of a series of business talks by various members of the frater- 
nity. The editor of this journal recently visited South America with 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce party, and his observations were 
especially directed to the possibilities of extending the shoe business 
in that part of the world, and which were told to the Leather Asso- 
ciation by the returned traveler. 

To the Great Falls of Guiana and Beyond, by Henry Edward 
Crampton, Ph. D., in November Harper’s, is an interesting story of 
a trip to these wonderful falls, which are nearly 800 feet high and 
situated far back in the jungles on the boundary of Brazil, Venezuela, 
and Guiana. Those who have heard Dr. Crampton’s lecture on the 
same subject will be pleased to have the article as it appears in 
magazine form. 

Rio de Janeiro Rubber Exhibition, by Miss Edith A. Browne, in the 
November 8 issue of the India Rubber Journal (London), describes 
the recent exhibition which took place in the Brazilian capital. The 
article covers several pages, and will especially appeal to those inter- 
ested in rubber progress. 

Cattle Raising in South America is the title of an illustrated article 
in the November 15 issue of the South American (New York), in 
which some interesting facts are given relative to the industry and 
its possibilities. 

The Golden Age in Ecuador, by Prof. Marshall Howard Saville, of 
Columbia University, New York, in the West Coast Leader (Oct. 30), 
Lima, Peru, tells of a strange prehistoric people of Ecuador, which 
has been the study of the distinguished scientist for a number of 
years. 

17822—Bull. 6—14—-—7 
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REPORTS RECEIVED TO DEC. 1, 1913.! 





Title. 





ARGENTINA. 


Date. 


1913. 


Author. 


showing location of the several meat-packing houses in | Sept. 10 | R. M. Bartleman, consul gen- 


Ma 
Arianne Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 








Boletin No. 17, relative to flour industry.............-...-.-.-- Sept. 12 
Copy of Hiberno-Argentine Review for September, 1913......--. Sept. 20 
Bulletin of Public Works of Buenos Aires...........--.-------- Sept. 22 
Bad eeitOr OAs! 4. ied esel Eee UV Baa Se eer Oct. 3 
Annual reportdor LO120) Diels ose ee eae 0 een Se re Oct. 4 
Pamphlet on the economic situation.................-....------ Och V9 
Copy of Standard, Oct. 8, 1913, containing article on State and |...do..... 
provincial railways. 
BRAZIL. 
Report on vehicles (no market for any kind of vehicles except | Sept. 26 
those of motor power). 
License for sale of proprietary medicines................-.-.---- Oct. 2 
Tariff on pharmaceutical products.............---2--.----0+-0-- reudovas.e 
Wistersipply ohio Ge vBuGinO - o.csssueceonaeenea nes seee oe eee Oct. 7 
Catileandibeef In Brazil-:. 82 922h. 2 Nose. See eee SE Oct. 8 
National Rubber Exhibition at Rio de Janeiro................. (2) 
CHILE. 
Importation of playing cards (duty)................---.---00--- Sept. 10 
International parcels-post business in Chile..................--. Sept 15 
Number of shoe factories in Chile, capital, and annual production| Sept. 25 
COLOMBIA. 
Decree No. 98 of 1913, regulating introduction of powder, hunt- | Oct. 15 
ing arms, etc. ; ; 
Importation by parcels post not entitled to exemption......... Oct. 23 
New steamship service in the Caribbean...............--.------ oeOx 
Petroleum deposits denounceable in Colombia................-- Oct. 30 
Government subvention to Columbia railways.........--.--.--|--. co (ae 
CUBA. 
Poultry food (none imported)... a pen - ooo sets waisleee ee were Oct... 7 
IMIQLGNGATS'? 5S crac somate apace eames CISgNiae coats aaa ere cet Oct. 18 
Prospective organization of American-Cuban fruit growers and | Nov. 5 
shippers. 
ECUADOR. 
Imports for year 1911 and exports for 1912.................--..- Oct. 21 
GUATEMALA. 
Shoes and leather (dutty) 2252s. Sena Peeps eee. Sept. 27 
Hlectric:stoves (little market). . 62.2 Soke e deseo sto ee eos Oct. 9 
“Keep dry”’ cloth for wrapping merchandise for shipping.-.-...|.-. Gorse 
MGUOT:. CATS si 2Gios =... oases Goud teceeitwae eueas cada. ae Oct. 16 
Hardware specialties. ..... Sb Smt ate ee ta els mituhsbteg Nod als ate eS. | Ocha Le 
Annual report on commerce and industry, 1912...........-.--. (2) 


HAITI. 
Cement brick presses'(mo market) 280 0s ls eee ee 


Mradelextension. os. d tie ee Le aia Se eee es Ae 


Oct. 26 


eral, Buenos Aires. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


D. RB. Birch, consul, Bahia. 


Julius G. Lay, consul general, 
Rio de Janeiro. 


A. A. Winslow, consul, Val- 
paraiso. 
Do. 
Do. 


Isaac A. Manning, consul. 


R. E. Holaday, consul, San- 


tiago. : 
Dean R. Wood, consular agent, 
Noevitas. 
J. L. Rogers, consul general, 
Habana. 


Charles Baker, vice consul 
general, Guayaquil. 


William Owen, vice and dep- 
uty consul general, Guate- 
= City. 

0. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Geo. A. Bucklin, consul gen- 
eral, Guatemala City. 


Lemuel W. Livingston, con- 
at Cape Haitien. 
0. 


1 This does not represent a complete list of the reports made by the consular officers in Latin Americas 
but merely those that are supplied to the Pan American Union as likely to be of service to this institution: 
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Reports received to Dec. 1, 1918—Continued. 


Author. 














URUGUAY. 
INewaclassificationiormtextiLessee scene one Sass done eee os ocancce 


EEMONES HOG LTS Hh aAlihOnlOlor Koma cise = im sacle = cess ece 
Bank statement for August, 1913 


Establishment of a permanent exposition in the Museum of 
Manufactures of National School of Commerce. 


VENEZUELA. 
IME TCONILES heme nee notte yo tta see ER ec ce cide dieers 


IMOtOmUnUeKSK(GUTIES eerste tases oe che sence bee joccce ce tcats 
imiportationmouplayine cardse eee ss 2. eee ee eo ee nee 3 
Kifchen/cabinets (ittlemmanket) 2s. . 24222 e. eee ee eee eee 
WTCONWOSE OLDER SR eal ote ITT oY NS a er ee a 
Incubators and poultry (little interest in incubators) 
Stoves (few sold) 
Import duty on shoes, prohibitive ee ae en Re eee 








Title. Date. 
HONDURAS. 1913. 

Mets SCHOOMM SISTA COPA Ue sa cice cares ce an = el= sian iale eet aes Oct. 8 
MEM HeHIromienericigalpa shoo .sahie sar sion see helm sikelele ee oywelas Jeu QOs siete 

Protecting exporters sending goods by parcel post.............- Bate Onar\e 

FAGTLOMLO DOS meteetas seis sei cee coerce te mesic acini Oeleemisiniseleieeinie Oct. 17 

Caustic soda (no statistics of imports available)..............-..|.-- donee 

PrmeShMON hi OD MOLUULMITIOS NS _ ie see site stereo eat a ciemsn ere eeerell aoe do. -:- 

MEXICO. 

Method of reenforcing street poles in Oaxaca.........-...-....-- Aug. 27 

Wintenestand clocks: Saenc soect tanec tema se snare sete Ne ale Sept. 22 

Meclanadioxportsyasec ose Cc sen cine lence emacs ae cece oe Oct. 1 

Proposed railway extension into Quintana Roo......--....-.-- Oct. 4 

HUENTpNE (MOMNATKOt) Mette ease ace ee aes chee eee ees Oct. 6 

Exports and imports from the district..............-.--..-..--- Oct. 7 

TINIE MCUSTOMISS Se See ecoa tote acts s sats aie teens seis cae sm nictats/ see Oct. 29 

PANAMA. 

HE ATLIA CTV LILO Waa ra anne eta enc osc se oe ee nk cee leee me May 13 

Coconut industry, in!Colon district! 2.224228 -as- dene eee ae ee Oct. 13 

Foreign commerce of Panama for 1912.............-.-....------ Oct wi5 

Hardawoodsolmbanamaaccesacesencnas see ss ose ese ened shee sens Ocizals 

Trade notes: New line of steamers—Dismantlement of light- | Oct. 28 

house at Colon—Pan American cattle company. 
PARAGUAY. 
iawapublications and ipricessasse- ee nee 4 se. = ce eee ence cancer Sept. 25 
PERU. 
Mineral exports from Peru during calendar year 1912........... Oct. 24 


wR on 











A. 'T. Haeberle, consul, Tegu- 
cigalpa. 
Do. 


Do. 
David J. D. Myers, consul, 
Puerto Cortes. 
Do. 
Do. 


E.M. Lawton, consul,Oaxaca. 

A.J. Lespinasse, consul, Fron- 
tera. 

Wilbert L. Bonney, consul, 
San Luis Potosi. 

Wilbur T. Gracey, consul, 
Pogreso. 

Claude E. Guyant, vice con- 
sul, Ensenada. 

Marion Letcher, consul, Chi- 
huahua. 

Clement S. Edwards, consul, 
Acapulco. 


Alban G. Snyder, consul gen- 
eral, Panama. 

James C. Kellogg, consul, 
Colon. 

Alban G. Snyder, consul gen- 
eral, Panama. 

James C. Kellogg, 
Colon. 

Do. 


consul, 


Cornelius Ferris, jr., consul 
Asuncion. 


Luther K. Zabriskie, deputy 
consul, Callao. 


Frederic W. Goding, consul, 
Montevideo. 


Do. 
Albert S. Ebert, vice consul, 
Monte yeG 
0. 


Thomas W. Voetter, consul, 
La Guaira. 





COMMERCE OF CHILE FOR 
191200 

















HE total foreign trade of Chile for the year 1912 amounted 

to 717,682,728 pesos gold; the imports were 334,454,779 

pesos and the exports 383,227,949 pesos. In 1911 the 

imports were 348,990,354 pesos and the exports 339,409,363 

pesos, or a total of 688,399,717 pesos. There was, therefore, a decrease 

for the year 1912 as compared with the preceding year of 14,535,575 

pesos in imports and an increase of 43,818,586 pesos in exports, or a 
net increase in the year’s foreign trade of 29,283,011 pesos. 

Estimating the value of the Chilean gold peso at 36.5 cents United 

States gold (18d. sterling), the foreign trade for the year 1912 would 

be: Imports, $122,075,994; exports, $139,878,201; or a total of 

$261,954,195. On the same basis the figures for the year 1911 would 

be: Imports, $127,381,479; exports, $123,884,417; or a total of 

$251,265,896. 
IMPORTS. 


The imports for the years 1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912, by countries of origin, were as 
follows: 


Values in United States gold. 


















1909 1910 1911 1912 

United Kinedom... che. scnncanesoces ssp ouecss $31,879,259 | $34,340,573 | $40,805,052 $38, 616, 886 
Germany. Uc enc eec bance eet cnetinace nace smeciels 22, 646, 662 26, 296, 071 32, 696, 171 33, 189, 070 
TIMUPEGSTALES =: sono cletenas-mian nea tanaeas acento 9, 636, 402 13, 369, 774 15, 775, 969 16, 806, 341 
WPANCC sects obec caches ante ches sceremesiescssenem ee 5, 661, 502 7,010, 929 6, 931, 714 7, 261, 061 
PRR oe oo. we tae emote ce peaches quake wees 4, 742, 948 5, 444, 599 7,425, 462 4,817, 431 
PATPONNA.. .ss0kiec askewoss saeeepasteerseeeeees 6, 617, 546 5, 477, 808 7,814, 775 4, 101, 957 
UNA ace sarcs sees ciamects ccs adden dsaneanencnees 2,551, 507 4, 018, 250 2, 228, 195 3, 337, 633 
IB GIPUUIM Sis cerca ooo teaeewcew beans meee sbisdoost ss 2, 760, 717 2, 464, 941 3, 856, 987 3, 122, 649 
TATISHALA Sa. cenesdok ds «nce cee teeaec ence tac anes 3, 194, 089 2, 720, 656 2, 210, 528 3,019, 747 
Atel peeve ete Pas ocelot she ee atleast nate ee ei 2, 629, 912 3, 227, 853 3, 168, 652 3, 009, 820 
PUA ts oS Ue Sia RIN GRI once Uist raed ea rsretale is 877, 469 1, 249, 700 1,318, 912 1, 282, 137 
IBTAZIE adi ocae sshinmatenbevemareceee tes kt eE se 477, 665 749, 247 624, 105 860, 118 
WUT Sdey ee eeee Sue aged ecu ee ae 534, 831 331, 203 530, 186 555, 221 
TBI CUAG OMS bod eal ome cic uu Bloc aeclecioeeae Simao oe nies a 445, 385 463, 493 450, 664 392, 838 
Netherlands............ 54, 434 200, 80 100, 160 350, 484 
WMDAsr es hatccse Hae ae 112, 523 104, 103 103, 547 226, 838 
Portugal. ... aes ate = 79, 830 109, 389 202, 997 211, 906 
Switzerland. 138, 323 , 801 227, 769 197, 283 
Japan. os. 44, 766 84, 765 146, 254 133, 465 
BOD Via ace os bahamas saan sone yeitea vee easa eees 121, 708 95, 065 , 623 ‘ 
Gitatemala so 2k cee ee cee ee 48, 23 83, 036 94, 961 68, 352 
MOWIN Ae oe et oes Cena gabe aot eee en 25, 909 73, 688 61, 417 63, 120 
Austria-Phun gary. woes aska cscs eee oemeee ee ese 114, 384 144,377 176, 648 44, 002 
Other coumtries: ooo 26-.eawoce ow eaeao meseaas 274, 199 346, 157 344,731 | _ 310, 380 

Total. ccc s eth ckpeceeteneueataerue aaa 95,660,208 | 108,582,279 | 127,381,479 122, 075, 994 
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The imports by major groups of articles for the years 1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912 


were as follows: 























1909 1910 1911 1912 
IMSS BESS go Sea Ap peeaciahbopcgeanaoeene $23,101,983 | $29,117,833 | $28,711,215 $29, 935, 942 
Mareral promuctss ceili. es ade osie ea 16,844,208 | 18,825,139 | 25,026,353 21, 794, 433 
\olarilighael (MIG) ees caueboeree occ conaeLosesae 16, 570, 731 18, 778, 313 18, 994, 043 17, 998, 738 
Machinery, hardware, carriages, etc.........--- 10, 308, 871 9, 512, 876 15, 523, 277 16, 156, 432 
Weretableproductsry ces sccne sciveee cece cee 10, 509, 425 11, 854, 304 13, 130, 294 13, 225, 745 
PATTI OMNI NG AUG US siya a cian eretafevctajaivie wie le niate asic 10, 065, 369 9,142, 415 12, 540, 880 9,056, 776 
Paper and manufactures thereof...........-..- 2, 535, 937 3,360, 852 4, 053, 092 3, 425, 025 
Wines, liquors, and other beverages. ......--.-- 1, 931, 337 2, 583, 964 2, 672, 152 3,179, 733 
Chemical and pharmaceutical products, and 
Houle aniiclesse eres. See eames coksent gies 2, 020, 430 2,335, 554 2,735, 636 2,942, 523 
Arms, ammunition, and explosives......-...-- 828, 929 1, 598, 488 1, 472, 222 1, 104, 557 
Miscellamoouseies. sace ec An Sse Metad Ah oe aue nha 842, 988 1, 472, 541 2,522, 315 3, 256, 090 
TORO EN he at ee ee POA Be as we FE 95,660,208 | 108,582,279 | 127,381,479 | 122,075,994 
TEXTILES. 


Imports of textiles are classified under five general heads. 
1912 the amounts under these heads were: 





For the years 1911 and 





1911 1912 
Pesos. Pesos. 
SuLaWeapalim Nem p WetCn cae tases See Bene sees bes ce pe aecasiseteh des Mee ce eee cles 9,064,946 | 12,321, 874 
(COTO ee olpe aAtia ik nM Ne ae DUPE MUN Dice ath ee Ae 39,979,865 | 41,321,890 
[LATICO ACRE ENS hie MAMMen RO neta Ie IMME KARL NMS oe ALOR NEUES SM 1,265,259 | 1,471,751 
VAY COM ses hess bak oe ee RESINS IME LE tn ORDER We Tn RnB NON 24,225,128 | 22,594,517 
Te 15 en eM ap NI SOON A A a Pa A | 4,125,665 | 4,306, 248 
COUR Seiichi Sean re Me sen ee SNE 78, 660, 863 | 82,016, 280 
WalicnmeW mibedsStabes SOlde atase yates see nee eae cisafeiars jaca « ayainitojslaptaiadeimicitinye $28, 711, 215 | $29, 935, 942 











The principal countries from which imports of textiles and manufactures thereof 
were received were (values in pesos of 18d. sterling =36.5 cents United States gold): 




















1911 1912 
Pesos. Pesos. 
(Uimetbec erin cl Onadane Meee Meramec otiee nailer as of oc ac cecieeine aa eel emotes ct 33,345,331 | 34,396,510 
(Gren IM Tyee ee et eee ak 2 RM ae ee Do RE ke a ett 2 eked eddy ula che ne 22,740,546 | 22,490,460 
IVT Ae eae eaten eee ire oo Sei NS 3 eu maceimscial se dieuineeeeiteiiiises 5, 631, 850 8, 588, 307 
FEEATIC ORME en a ree ther Put PAT ae Nes otal nee oma ad aecle eee bieale wl cles 7, 755, 643 7, 260, 163 
aly ees sete ao secoeets 4,050, 072 3, 857, 906 
United States 2,181,373 2, 460, 064 
POLuUss ae esas oe 312, 741 936, 100 
Belgium 1,132,314 871,378 
SEAT YS See Be dub e ce MURS SS HODGE Sa GU Ce SSR C Ren BEE tb SHG APEStae Miri PrnMenes seeming sae 1, 192, 731 767, 825 








Omitting postal packages, in 1912 the principal imports under the above heads were: 
“Straw, palm, hemp, etc.:’’ Twine, 713,829 kilos (kilo=2.2 pounds), of which 
327,784 from the United Kingdom, 190,676 from the United States, and 137,005 from 
Germany. Bagging, 538,564 kilos, of which 343,051 from the United Kingdom, 128,768 
from India, 28,455 from Germany. Oilcloth for floors, 664,313 kilos, of which 53,468 
from Germany, 40,053 from the United Kingdom, and 3,460 from France. Cordage, 
690,568 kilos, of which 497,032 from the United Kingdom, 95,176 from Germany, 
51,670 from the United States, and 21,040 from Italy. Bags, 29,904,473 kilos, of which 
27,795,095 from India and 1,978,637 from the United Kingdom. Ore bags, 705,428 
kilos, of which 409,241 from India, 271,686 from the United Kingdom, and 21,886 
from the United States. Bamboo, straw, and palm hats, 280,875 kilos, of which 
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137,564 from Italy, 104,032 from the United Kingdom, 148,399 from France, and 
48,741 from Germany. 

“Cotton:’’ Raw cotton, 43,095 kilos, of which 32,760 from the United Kingdom, 
7,505 from Peru, and 1,100 from Germany. Cotton yarn, 1,163,549 kilos, of which 
952,280 from the United Kingdom and 204,674 from Germany. Knitting and embroid- 
ering cotton, 1,170,012 kilos, of which 520,354 from Germany, 317,882 from Italy, and 
240,086 from the United Kingdom. Spool cotton, 1,451,393 dozens, of which 1,179,253 
from the United Kingdom, 170,100 from France, and 88,452 from Germany. Heavy 
drills for clothing, 1,503,134 kilos, of which 656,627 from Germany, 565,785 from the 
United Kingdom, 155,007 from Italy, 48,184 from Belgium, and 42,009 from France: 
Knit underwear, 530,028 kilos, of which 403,995 from Germany, 47,718 from the 
United Kingdom, 32,835 from Spain, and 22,984 from France. Pillows and bed- 
spreads, 357,930 kilos, of which 157,036 from the United Kingdom, 137,525 from Ger- 
many, and 47,808 from Italy. Bed ticking, 387,582 kilos, of which 166,346 was from 
Germany and 145,946 from the United Kingdom. Laces, 25,566 kilos, of which 12,040 
from Germany, 11,269 from the United Kingdom, and 1,864 from France. Oilcloth, 
322,105 kilos, of which 181,880 from the United Kingdom and 119,500 from Germany. 
Cotton flannel, 255,753 kilos, of which 167,884 from the United States, 34,578 from 
Germany, and 32,881 from the United Kingdom. Blankets, 226,219 kilos, of which 
130,462 from Germany, 45,637 from the United Kingdom, 20,764 from France, and 
16,928 from Belgium. Coarse unbleached cotton, 308,778 kilos, of which 306,542 
from the United Kingdom. Cloth for tapestry and hangings, 73,499 kilos, of which 
40,070 from the United Kingdom, 21,621 from Germany, 5,815 from Italy, and 5,240 
from France. Plain and twilled cloth, 2,501,063 kilos, of which 2,264,441 from the 
United Kingdom, 102,450 from Germany, 52,667 from France, and 30,246 from Italy. 
Dress goods and linings, 2,336,705 kilos, of which 1,732,798 from the United King- 
dom, 408,552 from Germany, 90,861 from France, 65,969 from Italy, and 23,935 from 
Spain. Cotton bagging, 1,477,322 kilos, of which 1,016,939 from the United States, . 
403,905 from the United Kingdom, and 45,329 from Germany. Handkerchiefs, 
148,431 kilos, of which 124,614 from the United Kingdom, 10,593 from Germany, and 
9,154 from France. Passementerie, 103,705 kilos, of which 67,130 from Germany, 
13,487 from France, and 9,318 from the United Kingdom. Women’s and girls’ ready- 
made clothing, 35,052 kilos, of which 14,363 from Germany, 10,913 from France, and 
8,132 from the United Kingdom. Cotton velvet, 22,421 kilos, of which 11,358 from 
Germany, 5,187 from the United Kingdom, and 2,726 from the United States. 
Sheeting, 1,618,100 kilos, of which 1,044,010 from the United Kingdom, 321,420 from 
the United States, and 178,800 from Germany. Towels and napkins, 124,103 kilos, of 
which 73,096 from the United Kingdom, 19,158 from Germany, 15,604 from Spain, 
11,287 from France, and 4,222 from Italy. 

““Wool:’’ Yarn for knitting and embroidering, 277,316 kilos, of which 244,054 from 
Germany and 21,391 from the United Kingdom. Carpets, 170,280 kilos, of which © 
78,254 from the United Kingdom, 76,586 from Germany, and 12,206 from France. 
Baize, 228,868 kilos, of which 211,648 from the United Kingdom and 11,215 from 
France. Knit underwear, 51,535 kilos, of which 25,589 from Germany, 19,775 from 
the United Kingdom, and 3,372 from France. Shirts, 43,993 kilos, of which 36,364 
from Italy, 3,174 from the United Kingdom, and 1,448 from Germany. Cassimeres, 
1,652,632 kilos, of which 1,036,127 from the United Kingdom, 457,303 from Germany, 
66,445 from France, 47,758 from Belgium, and 32,208 from Italy. Blankets, 214,111 
kilos, of which 114,756 from Germany, 56,191 from the United Kingdom, and 36,006 
from France. Dress goods, 520,749 kilos, of which 227,424 from Germany, 171,041 
from the United Kingdom, and 111,764 from France. Shawls, 158,409 kilos, of 
which 121,979 from Germany, 20,286 from Spain, 9,024 from the United Kingdom, 
and 4,199 from Italy. Women’s and girls’ ready-made clothing, 38,858 kilos, of which 
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16,472 from France, 11,169 from Germany, and 10,299 from the United Kingdom. 
Men’s and boys’ hats, 498,366 (number), of which 246,044 from Italy, 145,549 from 
Germany, 54,719 from the United Kingdom, and 43,126 from France. Shag, 260,337 
kilos, of which 238,443 from the United Kingdom, 15,325 from Gernthny, and 6,285 
from France. 

“Silk’’: Ribbons, 7,418 kilos, of which 3,886 from Germany, 2,168 from France, 
-and 982 from the United Kingdom. Dress goods, 28,129 kilos, of which 12,593 from 
France, 6,971 from the United Kingdom, 6,115 from Germany, and 1,593 from Italy. 
Women’s and girls’ ready-made clothing, 5,336 kilos, of which 2,988 from France, 1,185 
from Germany, and 1,087 from the United Kingdom. 


MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


Imports of mineral products are classified under four general heads. For the years 
1911 and 1912 the amounts under these heads were: 














| 1911 1912 
: : [ie 
t | . Pesos. Pesos. 
(erecrolspm ehalsram Gy ewellvis seas cle see sae ee tee sat ees ie aeolian eo cle 1, 762,714 1, 730, 612 
Syactellicpyaxe aboy ols eS A Se Se eT Oe eA ee yd Bea Pee Be a eae ea | 45,437,965 | 37,827,374 
(OvARGTR TRALEE Os Gee ed aN RT INE Se Es ER Se ht a eee ee ee ae 7,619,111 | 6,315,823 
BUSAN GESUOKIGS — secloil soe tees ae ee ease iad cetera ee emis a artic sie elerele gen | 13,745,561 | 13,836, 966 
ARQUA | SOR ee RAE as Be ese coats he on eon COREE Ae errr ont aa aa aes | 68, 565, 351 59, 710, 775 


Wealhie tha Wires VSuBIGS POG Bost Ae Se Sine pS See oosSossoos aesoe 325, 026, 353 | $21,794, 433 








The principal countries from which mineral products were imported were as follows: 





| 

















Countries. 1911 | 1912 
Pesos. Pesos. 
(Cansngiayy, | Sse ku Ou Sd cigauls | oe ebb bags sab eMe Ss Gade arocboncassedrocoscuneecer ea 26,547,534 | 23,450, 351 
Wiuttedexemedonn meee Whine UME Ta SRL us | MN SAR RDP) 2 20, 443,781 | 17,208, 240 
TOTTI SE eee ee eee rn OLE AP A Anges bade Roe apne i rele arr el, ee acies 10,904,202 | 10,919,923 
Pel curate emer Mere a partners apie Ne coin no AMER Roe yce oasis eieisee 7, 255, 315 4, 338, 398 
FRrenrac OM ena E UP LARUE Wine ARENA GC alltel ere Ss te bale 5 Fl "91008, 332) Mtt a s0ate4alO 
JH R Ue dee SU eee ec id Son ooseibo dees eGo SS AB OC Sone ata o nS Remre aelss aammermcccee ls 611, 424 435, 412 
Sorte Gl eur cles eee emer nus an ints Merry ec FONG Bs eR et Nee ole PIE crete aa oe amt Abs ate 373, 029 418, 322 
INiG@UineenNG SS aes oe SNE Ree a AS ha Een eee tour eA eat, |. 94,322 359, 510 
JMG IIE = Le ule eel dartdd cape oece ese o ae Heese Seen e Se SU Rae aE EU ogee Ssoeerss | 72, 919 135, 892 
| 





Not including postal packages, the principal imports in 1912 under the above 
heads were: 

“Precious metals”: Jewelry, 209,460 pesos, of which 86,045 pesos from Germany, 
64,138 pesos from France, 34,925 pesos from Switzerland, and 11,715 pesos from the 
United Kingdom. Watches, 217,200 pesos, of which 79,030 pesos from France, 62,283 
pesos from Switzerland, 31,235 pesos from Germany, 27,751 pesos from the United 
States, and 10,348 pesos from Belgium. 

“‘Steel and iron”: Wire, 16,278 metric tons, of which 10,397 from the United States, 
3,547 from Germany, 1,391 from Belgium, and 879 irom the United Kingdom. Granite- 
ware cooking utensils, 2,284 tons, of which 1,883 from Germany, 266 from the United 
Kingdom, and 48 from the United States. Utensils not specified, 1,312 tons, of which 
584 from the United Kingdom, 380 from Germany, 219 from the United States, and 
63 from France. Cable and rope, 918 tons, of which 541 from the United Kingdom, 
191 from Germany, 150 from Belgium, and 27 from the United States. Pipes, tubing, 
and connections, 22,323 tons, of which 9,943 from the United Kingdom, 6,766 from 
Germany, 3,988 from Belgium, and 1,441 from the United States. Locks and keys. 
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256,272 kilos, of which 109,089 from Germany, 61,393 from the United Kingdom, 
44,280 from the United States, and 37,631 from France. Nails, 5,012 tons, of which 
3,651 from the United States, 863 from Germany, 331 from the United Kingdom, 
and 156 from ®elgium. Railway spikes, 2,166 tons, of which 1,421 from Germany, 
449 from the United Kingdom, and 314 from Belgium. Fishplates, 6,323 tons, of 
which 3,325 from Germany, 1,112 from the United Kingdom, 962 from Belgium, and 
848 from the United States. Bar and plate iron, 46,661 tons, of which 14,541 from 
Germany, 10,335 from Belgium, 10,163 from the United Kingdom, and 9,867 from 
the United States. Corrugated iron, 31,807 tons, of which 14,653 from the United 
States, 12,816 from the United Kingdom, and 4,160 from France. Tin plate, 4,136 
tons, of which 2,526 from the United Kingdom, 1,453 from the United States, and 133 
from Germany. Wagon tires, 658 tons, of which 329 from Germany, 156 from Belgium, 
and 144 from the United Kingdom. Steel rails, 51,005 tons, of which 17,290 from the 
United States, 16,485 from the United Kingdom, and 14,876 from Germany. Railway 
carriage wheels, 2,316 tons, of which 876 from Belgium, 611 from the United Kingdom, 
536 from Germany, and 149 from the United States. Wire cloth, 769 tons, of which 
410 from the United States, 205 from the United Kingdom, and 144 from Germany. 
Bolts and nuts, 3,403 tons, of which 1,323 from Germany, 1,141 from the United 
Kingdom, 516 from Belgium, and 376 from the United States. Structural steel, 1,624 
tons, of which 781 from Germany, 428 from the United Kingdom. and 208 from the 
United States. 4 

‘‘Metals other than iron and steel’’: Copper, brass, and lead wire, 576 tons, of which 
404 from Germany, 77 from the United States, and 56 from the United Kingdom. 
Manufactures of brass and copper, 237,547 kilos, of which 117,767 from the United King- 
dom, 80,458 from Germany, 30,962 from France, and 11,312 from the United States. 
Manufactures of white metal, pewter, and lead, 64,426 kilos, of which 33,976 from 
the United Kingdom, 25,966 from Germany, 5,952 from France, and 5,903 from the 
United States. Brass and copper in sheets and plates, 236 tons, of which 107 from 
the United Kingdom, 90 from Germany, 24 from Belgium, and 14 from France. 
Copper and brass pipes and tubing, 422 tons, of which 308 from the United Kingdom, 
79 from Germany, and 19 from Belgium. Lamps, 170,053 kilos, worth 424,791 pesos, 
of which 86,167 kilos from Germany, 45,456 kilos from the United Kingdom, 21,535 
kilos from the United States, and 14,900 kilos from France. Lead in plates, sheets, 
and bars, 554 tons, of which 309 from the United Kingdom, 210 tons from Germany, 
and 31 tons from the United States. 

‘Earths and stones’’: Natural rock asphalt, 11,496 tons, of which 6,045 from Ger- 
many, 3,485 from France, 1,303 from Belgium, and 663 from the United Kingdom. 
Bottles, 12,008 tons, of which 11,952 from Germany. Electric-light bulbs, 160,583 
kilos, of which 140,120 from Germany, 9,348 from the United States, and 8,596 from 
the United Kingdom. Calcium carbide, 3,154 tons, of which 2,677 from Germany, 
377 from the United States, and 58 from the United Kingdom. ‘Terra-cotta piping, 
1,472 tons, all except 15 tons from the United Kingdom. Cement, 118,141 tons, of 
which 80,457 from Germany, 21,606 from the United Kingdom, 10,706 from Belgium, 
4,994 from the United States. Glassware, 3,463 tons, of which 2,521 from Germany, 
293 from Belgium, 278 from the United States, 201 from the United Kingdom, and 
157 from France. Fire bricks, 5,183 tons, of which 4,200 from the United Kingdom, 
484 from the United States, and 347 from Germany. Stoneware, 3,018 tons, of which 
1,877 from the United Kingdom and 935 from Germany. Chinaware, 734 tons, of 
which 596 from Germany, 64 from the United Kingdom, 54 from France, and 8 from 
Japan. Plain and beveled sheet glass, 4,309 tons, of which 3,006 from Germany, 
1,046 from Belgium, and 206 from the United Kingdom. 
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COAL, OILS, ETC. 


Imports of coal, oils, etc., are classified under four peneml) heads. For the years 
1911 and 1912 the amounts were: 

















1911 1912 
geet Pesos. Pesos. 
Tndustrialioils sss cjstbe\.< Soest baes .2oU ae Use ar oh a eee 2, 403, 078 2, 672, 386 
Marnishes ‘and blackings 23.) 25-0 <S2c6- se aed as Se ee ME memicinr cto sienna noes 423, 668 489, 631 
Huelsiand combustiples. 2/20 Soho. te eee ee AS eee mente 3 -----| 47,364,308 | 43,972,767 
ain ts: yes: eared itil he as soon ay esi pes Sy ee le oe nes oe cee ec 1, 847, 420 2, 176, 828 
MO tele tern Mice yh a a Ae Md Meet A Seed at Aaa AR 52,038,474 | 49,311, 612 
Value in United States gold.) - 22.3222 20).2 > 3.22 ee ae eee ee $18, 994, 043 | $17, 998, 738 


The principal countries from which imports of coal and oils were received were: 





Countries. 1911 1912 





Pesos. Pesos. 
(Ope tiitels Saiisyee (0) 00 OE PR PO Perec Ree a orice OSS REP er er Sore ere Anetra. 25,042,672 | 22,592,803 
Wnited Statesee io. oe ea Las See eat ee eears Beet ov acn oe aetie Butera ame as ammine 7, 437, 444 9, 761, 797 
PAIS TVA 2 ecco) sshin ter dlelaln dal ae aa wigs Saale Seo 2 ons a a te aes 5, 127, 940 8,212, 740 
ROU TATI Yc Ul Pi ch tees 4 ora a bara chats el A Oe eal dA tapas 0m Stee Stone ae 3, 823, 044 4,173, 369 
Ten 0 CAP ONS o: SESEee MPEP arErab ore: tn or Se EEA emE fr pr cate ek 10, 316, 511 3, 543, 297 


IP ATICO Se Fa dciue ee lapc nigae ak wm ca ears oo eee are Oe etaate Reet Ree Ne Sloe iree eta Se meas Ss Beet 142, 212 440, 694 


Not including postal packages, the principal imports in 1912 under the above 
heads were: 

‘‘ Industrial oils’’: Linseed oil, 1,471 tons, of which 1,058 from the United Kingdom, 
382 from Germany, and 19 from the United States. Unrefined petroleum, 10,171 tons, 
of which 7,554 from the United States, 1,639 from the United Kingdom, and 958 from 
Germany. Spirits of turpentine, 738 tons, of which 660 from the United States, 42 
from the United Kingdom, and 34 from Germany. Mineral grease, 640 tons, of which 
332 tons from the United States, 154 from the United Kingdom, and 145 from Ger- 
many. Oils not specified, 235 tons, of which 125 from the United States, 121 from the 
United Kingdom, and 64 from Germany. 

‘Varnishes and blacking’’: Shoe blacking, 259,770 kilos, of which 112,347 from the 
United Kingdom, 95,286 from Germany, and 33,850 from Belgium. Copal and car- 
riage or furniture varnish, 128,501 kilos, of which 70,945 from the United States, 28,605 
from Germany, and 26,980 from the United Kingdom. 

“Fuels and combustibles”: Coal, 1,529,258 tons, valued at 30,585,160 pesos, of 
which 979,019 tons were from the United Kingdom, 408,404 from Austen: 68,875 
from the United States, and 38,131 from Germany. Coke, 52,569 tons, valied at 
1,051,380 pesos, of which 24,172 from Germany, 21,288 tons from the United King- 
dom, 3,050 from Belgium, and 2,227 from Australia. Paraffin, 3,806 tons, of which 
2,684 from Germany, 577 from the United Kingdom, and 535 from the United States. 
Refined petroleum, paraffin oil, gasoline, naphtha, etc., 32,089 tons, of which 31,797 
from the United States. Crude petroleum for burning, 230,848 tons, of which 117,583 
from Peru and 113,264 from the United States. 

‘Paints, dyes, and inks”: Common paint, prepared in water or oil, 3,805 tons, of 
which 2,828 from the United Kingdom, 803 from Germany, and 127 from the United 
States. 
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MACHINERY, HARDWARE, CARRIAGES, ETC. 


Imports of machinery, hardware, carriages, etc., are classified under five general 
heads. For the years 1911 and 1912, the amounts were: 


























1911 | 1912 
| 
é Pesos. | Pesos. 
BATS) IASC LATICES ote <u miclnie mim aicseia)nlate mime = myetmiere miei elnieln elm elnje = elm al nlesnle = ele miele male miele 3, 765, 378 3, 976, 716 
Mining Sy GAIUS ACME HEISE 6 OCIGC CGR D ACG DOCCORIDE DOCS ORR enor Sea oer ace srs are 4,591, 603 1,790,670 
J\prte TEAS Se See deqetenneeor 66: POSne: Das seccerecioraerne > qaccerRador Sees 6, 977, 476 5,514, 800 
OiilaG ys Wahi EN As acide Sh oo qGSue boEeos ou donc mn oetbr ans beecUr mp oUUpDeSceeSsnanbe 21,845,808 | 24,290,441 
Transportation: Railway cars, wagons, carriages, CtC......-..-.-------------+-+ 5,349, 260 8,691,571 
SELON TR ae ee cates aeRO uaa aa ARR 2 oda ee pees sh cent: 45,529,525 | 44,264,198 
Wadley ray opaiiicre Sine yal bo Can sec eigcacptroveHeCuSKedboOnrnenesebarncicecs $15,523,277 | $16,156, 432 
The principal countries of import were: 
| 
1911. 1912. 
Pesos. Pesos. 
KOSTER. 6 5 on. sogbhecgecer as be Spo saBoe SobO de dar curse cane an ocaGan ame a s° Cree os 14,143,203 | 17,250,054 
United Kingdom ..--...-----------.-------------------------- == tae seein ages 16,020,821 | 15,130,763 
Ova Cyl SRE ee MEE ede A ene are OOo ee pee ea 9,873,019 | 8,360, 757 
PEG] a ran pe ete erties ote ie ae ee oie penned a pare me Nera sietemiediaeisercisiama me cis sete 1,057, 013 1,877,207 
TEVRERAY Ss > Suse <A See ane I NA EAR pe RY pe Mea na le RCN pea AE 825, 180 957, 697 
PINE Torta ate ae eee see) ne keds Shes Shea 2 deme iek AE eet seisisphgeieigw =e iinacioes 15,030 315, 463 
Riese eee eee a erin CREWE ee hon naman Oho nein matin ap aimee cistiseers 394, 433 247,564 











Not including postal packages, in 1912 the principal imports under the foregoing 
_ heads were: 

‘““Arts and sciences’’: Scales and- balances, 424 tons, of which, 336 tons from the 
United States, 58 from the United Kingdom, and 20 from Germany. Surgical, mathe- 
matical, etc., instruments, 159,970 kilos, of which 99,551 from Germany, 26,743 from 
the United Kingdom, and 19,101 from the United States. Adding and typewriting 
machines, 73,291 kilos, of which 52,532 from the United States, 15,657 from Germany, 
and 3,706 from the United Kingdom. Printing and lithographing presses, 364,034 
kilos, of which 141,895 kilos from Germany, 92,215 from France, 64,117 from the 
United States, and 49,134 from the United Kingdom. Pianos, 512,632 kilos, of 
which 428,249 from Germany, 37,983 from the United States, 31,790 from France, 
and 12,190 from the United Kingdom. Piano players, 150,173 kilos, of which 89,931 
from Germany, 46,546 from the United States, and 8,782 from the United Kingdom. 
Clocks, 72,358 (number), of which 58,078 from Germany, 9,883 from the United 
States, 1,627 from France, and 1,536 from the United Kingdom. Printing type, 92 
tons, of which 72 from Germany, 8 from the United States, and 5 from the United 
Kingdom. 

“Mining”: Air and steam pumps, 437 tons, of which 266 from the United Kingdom, 
77 from Germany, and 76 from the United States. Steam boilers not attached to 
engines, 760 tons, of which 410 tons from Germany and 264 tons from the United 
Kingdom. Machinery and apparatus not specified, 2,075 tons, of which 1,029 from 
Germany, 491 from the United States, and 478 from the United Kingdom. 

“ Aoricultural’’: Plows and parts, 2,016 tons, of which 1,514 from the United States 
429 from Germany, and 61 from the United Kingdom. Shovels, 680 tons, of which 537 
from the United Kingdom, 82from Germany, and 59 from the United States. Reapers, 
425 tons, of which 369 from the United States and 56 from the United Kingdom. Thrash- 
ing machines, 1,240 tons, of which 876 from the United States and 334 from the 
United Kingdom. Axes, adzes, picks, rakes, etc., 565 tons, of which 249 from the 
United Kingdom, 237 from the United States, and 72 from Germany. Machinery 
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and implements not specified, 4,764 tons, of which 2,195 from the United States, 
1,442 from the United Kingdom, and 1,013 from Germany. Windmills, 675 tons, of 
which 300 from the United States, 231 from the United Kingdom, and 126 from Ger- 
many. 

‘“Other industrial”: Machinery belting, 305 tons, of which 133 from the United 
Kingdom, 106 from Germany, and 60 from the United States. Cranes and lifting jacks, 
1,062 tons, of which 368 from the United Kingdom, 265 from the Netherlands, and 255 
from Germany. Artisans’ tools, 289,785 kilos, of which 122,053 from the United States, 
107,582 from Germany, and 53,033 from the United Kingdom. Small hardware, 465,052 
kilos, of which 166,789 from the United Kingdom, 137,569 from Germany, and 123,127 
from the United States. Sewing machines and parts, 1,805 tons, of which 727 tons from 
the United Kingdom, 616 tons from the United States, and 362 tons from Germany. 
Electrical machinery and apparatus, 3,992 tons, of which 2,568 from Germany, 638 
from the United Kingdom, and 563 from the United States. Industrial machinery 
not specified, 16,213 tons, of which 7,173 from Germany, 6,037 from the United King- 
dom, 1,574 from the United States, and 762 from Belgium. Sawing and planing ma- 
chinery, 1,106 tons, of which 910 from the United States, 133 from the United King- 
dom, and 62 from Germany. Apparatus for brewing, 986 tons, of which 926 from 
Germany. Motors, 5,829 tons, of which 4,045 from the United Kingdom, 1,211 from 
Germany, 324 from the United States, and 213 from Belgium. Machinery parts, 
6,484 tons, of which 2,953 from Germany, 2,301 from the United Kingdom, and 738 
from the United States. 

“Transportation—railway cars, wagons, carriages, etc.’’: Automobiles, 578,628 
pesos, of which 158,652 pesos from France, 151,634 pesos from Germany, 113,430 
pesos from the United Kingdom, and 72,588 pesos from the United States.! Bicycles, 
tricycles, etc., 29,361 kilos, of which 15,622 from Germany, 10,745 from the United 
Kingdom, and 7,329 from Italy. Boats, sloops, and launches, 49 (number), of which 
19 from Germany, 12 from the United States, and 10 from the United Kingdom. 
Railway freight cars, 5,897 tons, of which 2,574 tons from the United Kingdom, 2,063 
from Belgium, and 835 from Germany. Railway passenger cars, 1,075 tons, of which 
444 from Belgium, 316 from Germany and 268 from the United Kingdom. Aerial 
and dummy railway cars, 3,885 tons, of which 1,799 from Germany, 1,532 from the 
United Kingdom, and 379 from Belgium. Carriages, coaches, etc., 221,589 pesos, 
of which 144,232 from the United States, 39,914 from the United Kingdom, 22,599 
from France, and 13,376 from Germany. Locomotives and tenders, 2,375 tons, of 
which 1,632 from Germany, 477 from the United Kingdom, and 239 from the United 
States. 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 


Imports of vegetable products are classified under six general heads. For the years 
1911 and 1912 the amounts were: 











_ 4 _ — —— —— 
| 1911 1912 © 
| 

Pesos. Pesos. 
Eriits:\erains, andivesetablesis: s. 26s). sedi os ee eel eee ae i ee eae 11,280,149 | 11,585,719 
Food products ad et ta yey a Oetne Cea eS ET oS EL Te RE tS vale Be ot Fe gt 16,185,588 | 12,599, 487 
Industrial productsix<seoss Sis Le OE Re De CE Shh 2 Sea coed ts Seam el 1, 984, 293 2,113, 324 
Maniifachines 4:2) h6 JCk oh Merci ett uae SNS MIELE < RRB eg ae Lie ee See ea 1, 358, 297 1, 523, 976 
Woods, lumber, and manufactures. ..........-- eee Ss SNR e een EAS ERT Ree Be 4,051,385 6, 520, 503 
TODROCO Se 4 case) eee DER alec ere eee lee Pes Ee ae ope eh eg ar a 1, 113, 697 1,891, 909 
Modal ws bese ly. ew ehii a se ie ae a aa ly le peep nk eee eo 35,973,409 | 36,234, 918 
Valued in WUmited: States valde. 225. su 0 nc. sen ane eet eae een $13, 130,294 | $13,225, 745 








1 Jn 1911 the total import of automobiles amounted to 89,486 pesos, of which 33,023 were from France, 
24,035 from the United States, 19,314 from the United Kingdom, and 10,878 from Germany. 
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The principal countries of import were: 











1911 1912 
Pesos. P sos. 
(WimitedlStabeskwsnos elec ai al bere Ud oe stuie la esis 2S esa eaten pale ierele inca praielo 5, 662, 264 7, 493, 915 
BA STALE etal Ve rene Pe I tata sy tate VG erat al St ea ie el alan fad fa tel utres mover cMeta tala Dafal atslefe em alera 8, 460, 903 7, 405, 963 
Germany ....--- 2-2. +222 een eee ener neces 7,554, 795 6, 106, 909 
United ISay olay eS OSM ke I ke Be eA Ba oenboee dc sone: SaRnE Ra ae Soar 4, 587, 410 5, 060, 404 
BERT ZT eee are tere ere YC ha we ental atleisle Nene bev ene\ tel evaharE edie, aleve, eaetsbal ciuiaielciele wis </hyat cla(al stat m alte > 1, 697, 061 2,354, 543 
LE ee eee eee eee eee Oe SE Oa Satcenaecobedetis spo ustenun Ge eaeriC pce seooe 1, 586, 919 1, 647, 497 
PERT CO ety ets ee epee eat gile SEAS RECS ARIE Ata poe aan SRSA SEP ama sia e 1, 131,140 1,561, 857 
PEST TEAL OTe eet ee err tata ate fo a tote lone Css ees Tn etme ay nlmrefel acne tte aefeie wie U/selat a lolelaleserehs 1, 219, 266 1, 041, 294 











Not including postal packages, the principal imports in 1912 under the foregoing 
heads were: 

“Fruits, grains, and vegetables’’: Red pepper (aji), 542,821 kilos, of which 275,650 
from Spain, 173,273 from Germany, and 33,743 from Peru. Indian corn, 1,341 tons, of 
which 529 from Argentina, 411 from Uruguay, and 369 from the United States. Rice, 
16,350 tons, of which 7,561 from Germany, 3,400 from India, 2,721 from Italy, 2,086 from 
Peru, 331 from the Netherlands, and 134 from the United Kingdom. Coffee, 3,726 tons, 
of which 1,342 from Brazil, 1,117 from Ecuador, 305 from Guatemala, 289 from Peru, and 
189 from Costa Rica. Cummin, 187 tons, of which 127 from Germany, and 53 from Italy. 
Tea, 1,729 tons, of which 1,525 from the United Kingdom, 114 from Germany, 40 from 
India, 23 from China, and 10 from the United States. Yerba maté, 3,821 tons, of 
which 2,769 from Brazil, 428 from the United Kingdom, 340 from Uruguay, and 129 
from Germany. Barley, 8,738 tons, of which 6,175 from the United States, 1,478 from 
Argentina, and 688 from the United Kingdom. There were received from Germany 
79 tons of malted barley, and from Austria-Hungary 36 tons. 

“Rood products”: Olive and other alimentary oils, 3,500 tons, of which 1,546 from 
the United States, 891 from Italy, 444 from Germany, and 336 from Spain. Sugar, 
67,728 tons, of which 61,764 from Peru, and 4,787 from Germany. Canned vegetables, 
465 tons, of which 109 from the United Kingdom, 85 from France, 64 from Germany, 
63 from the United States, 53 from Spain, and 45 from Italy. Cacao and chocolate, 
278,404 kilos, of which 124,898 from the United Kingdom, 61,431 from France, 37,880 
from Germany, 32,105 from Italy, and 4,375 from the United States. Flour and meal 
of all kinds, 1,605 tons, of which 710 from Uruguay, 425 from Argentina, 159 from the 
United Kingdom, 109 from the United States, and 100 from Germany. 

“Industrial products”: Cork and corks, 321,854 kilos, of which 139,811 from Ger- 
many, 106,163 from Spain, 41,853 from France, and 30,715 from the United Kingdom. 
Pine tar, 5,738 tons, of which 4,051 from the United States, 1,228 from Germany, 
and 446 from the United Kingdom. Hops, 294 tons, practically all from Germany. 
Pine rosin, 1,303 tons, of which 880 from the United States, 214 from Germany, and 
198 from France. 

“Manufactures”: Articles of gutta-percha or rubber, 61,610 kilos, of which 25,796 
from Germany, 17,781 from the United Kingdom, 12,975 from France, and 4,575 from 
the United States. Combs, 20,478 kilos, of which 13,166 from Germany, 3,645 from 
France, and 2,950 from the United Kingdom. Brooms and brushes of all kinds, 
95,117 kilos, of which 43,596 from the United States, 22,667 from Germany, 20,111 
from the United Kingdom, and 2,515 from France. 

“Woods, lumber, and manufactures”: Staves, 1,603 tons, of which 1,521 from the 
United States, and 79 from Germany. Pine lumber, 6,081 meters, of which 5,719 from 
the United States, and 349 from the United Kingdom. Chairs, sofas, etc., 811 tons, of 
which 476 from Germany, 238 from the United States, and 60 from the United King- 
dom. Furniture not specified, 1,275 tons, of which 429 from the United States, 332 
from Germany, 312 from the United Kingdom, and 144 from France. 
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‘“Tobacco”’: Cigarettes, 80,149 kilos, of which 36,282 from France, 19,846 from the 
United Kingdom, 13,398 from Cuba, and 5,646 from Germany. Cigars, 37,250 kilos, 
of which 18,780 from Cuba, 8,988 from Germany, 4,963 from Italy, 1,211 from the 
United States, and 1,040 from the United Kingdom. Leaf tobacco, 146,185 kilos, of 
which 76,406 from Cuba, 57,150 from Brazil, 4,363 from Germany, and 3,514 from the 


United States. 
ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 


Imports of animal products are classified under four general heads. The amounts 
for the years 1911 and 1912 were:. 


























1911 1912 
Pesos. Pesos. 
IS Coherent et one se ed ee mR Rare saa a LO Nae ae ae Bi 22,088,232 | 10,841,718 
HI OOMMITOGUICESS = iiss <5 notes ita elation ate ele ete hel ets le eee hata ate otete mtepe dere ete 4,531, 071 4,723,740 
Ina@ustrial proguctss,.'2-cvy.7 fae bana dep ond eerest dete eee eee ae eee ee eee 4, 865, 848 5, 911, 438 
Mani faerires ys oh bce Lic lene Bea eee ne ane 2 etsielein Sloe ew Stel balehae Biren ie eryechmetencts 2) 873, 425 3, 336, 190 
otal: 2.2. Sap les coe aide Bice hea ae eae oar hehe Aiale mee ee 34,358,576 | 24, 813, 086 
Value in United States gold aie hs Agee, Sabie AUS MIE RUMEN nie ete te ATI $12, 540, 880 $9, 056, 776 
The principal countries of import were: 
1911 1912 
. Pesos. Pesos. 
AT OTE Et eee ee eee ES nane bisa taebieceas sevice ccsmpelcsak gaucseseeberenae 20, 845,890 | 10,497, 797 
WtediS tates cea Ne rat otaats sotisitme op eaace see cece epesisteak eephisals oc epic tee 2, 235, 069 3,148, 201 
(Umited nine d OMe erie: ohtta ces ae Sun Maen aetna Races scntels ate oe eile Betta inte 3, 025, 927 2, 861, 380 
GOrmany 5 oo) 3 Hectta eds escioe ees ee te Mone a ce aeeiele otis. selma ehete nchelmaicitettore 2,146, 588 2, 520, 559 
TANCRS ol-yec ine Mets has © ane ie ene ais awe ne eee eet ce eee ep Se eae eee , 143, 983 1, 946, 145 
ABT cages VR Ra ol ME hae einen Reg te ne amici nals diam a iia waa nek a eeetod mee ate 1, 066, 996 1, 054, 984 
Uiiisetiay cilS oe Ceti ieh BIRO ee Sake utes ee ok Ek ole ae. Ape ei 871,361 | 1,037,257 





The principal imports in 1912 under the above heads were: 

‘‘Live animals”: Horses, 5,956, of which 5,951 from Argentina. Goats, 25,168, of 
which 24,440 from Argentina and 728 from Peru. Mules, 5,837, practically all from 
Argentina. Sheep, 63,415, of which 53,780 from Argentina and 8,462 from Peru. 
Cattle, 82,959, of which 73,729 from Argentina and 8,133 from Peru. 

‘‘Food products” (not including postal packages): Condensed milk, 1,129 tons, 
of which 561 from the United Kingdom, 234 from Belgium, 227 from Germany, 55 
from Italy, and 31 from the United States. Edible fats, 751 tons, of which 580 from 
Uruguay, 104 from the United Kingdom, and 67 from Argentina. Lard, 1,288 tons, 
practically all from the United States. Butter, 500 tons, of which 287 from Argen- 
tina, 103 from the United Kingdom, and 69 from Germany. Cheese, 414 tons, of 
which 161 from Italy, 128 from Germany, 28 from the United Kingdom, and 20 from 
the Netherlands. Dried fish, 432 tons, of which 283 from Germany and 84 from the 
United Kingdom. Salmon, 2,210 tons, of which 2,056 from the United States. 
Sardines, 1,002 tons, of which 473 from Spain, 227 from the United Kingdom, and 200 
from Germany. 

‘Industrial products” (not including postal packages): Calfskins, 81,234 kilos, 
of which 32,087 from France, 23,469 from the United States, and 11 972 from Ger- 
many. Morocco, 41,691 kilos, of which 16,332 from France, 11,870 from Germany, 
7,210 from the United Kingdom, and 6,018 from the United States. Patent leather, 
65,357 kilos, of which 26,141 from France, 25,061 from the United States, 7,004 from 
Germany, and 6,128 from the United Kingdom. Goatskins and imitations, 99,768 
kilos, of which 42,521 from France, 35,562 from the United States, and 9,334 from 
Germany. Stearin, 321 tons, of which 262 from Germany, 29 from Belgium, and 28 
from the United Kingdom. Common soap, 1,424 tons, of which 1.095 from the United 
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Kingdom, 107 from the United States, and 74 from Germany. ‘Tallow, 2,858 tons, of 
which 1,880 from Uruguay, 460 from the United Kingdom, 301 from Argentina, and 
117 from Australia. 

“Manufactures” (not including postal packages): Boots and shoes, divided as 
follows: Babies’ shoes, 13,420 dozen pairs, valued at 243,334 pesos, of which 5,790 
dozen pairs from the United Kingdom, 3,374 from France, 2,985 from Germany, and 
928 from the United States. Men’s shoes, 71,494 pairs, valued at 560,377 pesos, of 
which 31,677 pairs from the United States, 22,704 from the United Kingdom, 9,946 
from Germany, and 2,500 from France. Women’s shoes, 65,908 pairs, valued at 
343,115 pesos, of which 19,979 pairs from the United States, 19,886 from Germany, 
13,096 from the United Kingdom, and 8,346 from France. Children’s shoes, 3,051 
dozen pairs, valued at 111,197 pesos, of which 1,681 dozen pairs from the United 
Kingdom, 689 from Germany, 376 from France, and 288 from the United States. 


PAPER AND MANUFACTURES. 


Under this heading the imports were, in 1911, 11,104,362 pesos ($4,053,092 United 
States gold), and in 1912, 9,383,631 pesos ($3,425,025). 
The principal countries of import were: 











1911 1912 
Pesos. Pesos. 
GORMAN ee se mee eae nis cle aic e\el=iwiei=iciaisia SOOKE AC SRONCUS ASUS EECA Boe Econ actden spe re 5, 469, 023 5, 866, 764 
Wine SES Bao Ue OA Shr Sc otc GEA SSE Spe Cer Carer SSBC ea Ene Anos mUnr aan 2,976, 328 1,218, 833 
(United! Taine ohinls eh Ging sean doe nsap sae eer sce onesas. des oreo ccopeteresce nso oe 1,241, 826 966, 577 
TRDTCO.. ALE SSS ey Roe soci eaeae Mek tala ais SUR ee eS Se oe eee or seater cer 412, 431 389, 280 
FSET COT UD TAM ee eta oe Os Me erences aye eer Fal carrot) See Pelra was Hal ie ae mine elmira Ginetta 233, 404 304, 170 
SOI 5 og sce secobe sebbons Semodanenspodbaree Jasco sdoce qaadedodessees Jaaearere ser 324, 227 257, 830 
MWinllVssecoceads asacshasobes oededesesocedece8 Sectors Ocr Se pSee ASE RbecN ee sae seers rer 313, 656 256, 176 








Not including postal packages, the principal imports in 1912 under ‘‘ Paper and 
manufactures’? were: Printed checks, bonds, drafts, etc., 142,148 pesos, of which 
73,919 pesos from the United Kingdom and 57,872 pesos from the United States. 
Paper-covered cardboard, 241 tons, of which 178 from Germany, 25 from the United 
Kingdom, and 21 from the United States.. Printed books, 880,820 pesos, of which | 
272,393 from Germany, 143,192 from Spain, 135,034 from the United States, 124,829 
from France, 119,616 from the United Kingdom. Poster gnd handbill paper, 793 
tons, of which 666 from Germany, 43 from the United Kingdom, 28 from Belgium, 
27 from the United States, and 17 from France. News-print paper, 12,993 tons, of 
which 9,355 from Germany, 2,278 from the United States, 528 from the United King- 
dom, and 456 from Belgium. Writing paper, 861 tons, of which 418 from Germany, 
204 from the United Kingdom, 137 from the United States, and 41 from Italy. Ciga- 
rette paper, 309 tons, of which 203 from Germany, 69 from Spain, 17 from the United 
Kingdom, and 11 from Italy. Wall paper, 1,151 tons, of which 769 from Germany, 
152 from the United Kingdom, 136 from France, and 76 from Belgium. 


WINES, LIQUORS, AND OTHER BEVERAGES. 


Imports of wines, liquors, and other beverages are classified under two general 
heads. The amounts for the years 1911 and 1912 were: 








1911 1912 














Pesos. Pesos. 
Mineral waters and fruit sirups........--..------------------------------- aCe 881,352 | 1,174,098 
\WViNES SUNG OOS s Hs oso Seadedecdcesbo See be oa B bose anc SeeeeseeeaSeec scene sceeedc 6,439,611 | 7,537, 498 
LNG Teg ee ee CH AN ale a ase pe Meee one 7,320,963 | 8, 711,596 


al 
Value in United States gold.......----..-.-.-------+-+---+----:--+-------- $2,672,152 | $3,179, 733 
| 
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The principal countries of import were: 














,) 1911 1912 

Pesos. Pesos 
TIPE eRe OES Senet ae art ap ce triels asaya Jeb aab ero o4 seymeG™ cscs she ae 2, 050, 197 2, 478, 316 
Wimiged icine d ome Ae eee eta eae ere os ae laa ate arate tela erat ee 1, 783, 066 2, 383, 211 
DSLR Sel RE eS Due phil a ae ee aS age oc ee eee ier terete ei eye ae 747,383 | 1,117,657 
(fain rales ch gays A ee En ae eRe ae USE Aan Mane Sen enon er Semmens qosar Aaeis5e 855, 259 1, 113, 874 
Aa ye A ae ee Ae As Sele ie Sete arene ete crete 827, 738 840, 387 
DATO) ye) NBER SP ee SAS a ar Ae Oe Oe bis see ee Says series She oe 529, 454 548, 604 
(Wimited Stapes | eee cio lk Sanlu ecr en (ela a ojo ssfaib nial taalutas eteet er elaintelalaiatis = eee iene 47,720 81,974 
1 BYe) Paes Wee ee aE ee eo a ee eee oycee ee oom (eee sei oS 109, 239 70, 091 
Austria-Hungary... -. LPS CR raps AEN NU Dap a et NORE PARTS Ae beet hee SU a rin 317, 718 28, 288 





Not including postal packages, the principal imports under the foregoing heads 
were: 

‘¢ Mineral waters and fruit sirups’’: Natural and artificial mineral waters, 3,736 tons, 
of which 846 from Germany, 601 from France, 521 from Spain, 219 from Italy, 153 
from the United Kingdom, and 81 from Belgium. 

““Wines and liquors’’: Alcoholic bitters, 181,029 bottles, of which 102,789 from 
France, 24,801 from Italy, 24,639 from the United Kingdom, 9,600 from the United 
States, and 9,216 from Germany. Beer, 160,858 bottles, of which 114,274 from Ger- 
many and 86,228 from the United Kingdom. Champagne, 274,254 bottles, of which 
175,254 from France, 63,559 from the United Kingdom, 16,466 from Germany, and 
10,529 from Belgium. Cognac, 388,568 bottles, of which 230,624 from France, 93,634 
from Germany, 40,012 from the United Kingdom, and 20,149 from Spain. Sherry, 
121,254 bottles, of which 94,458 from Spain, 9,220 from the United Kingdom, 6,548 
from France, 4,894 from Portugal, and 4,500 from Germany. Gin, 143,699 bottles, 
of which 116,049 from the United Kingdom and 18,869 from Germany. Liqueurs, 
269,974 bottles, of which 138,377 from France, 78,985 from the United Kingdom, 
25,290 from Spain, and 18,236 from Germany. Port, bottled, 242,778 bottles, of 
which 119,298 from Portugal, 51,912 from the United Kingdom, and 39,904 from 
Spain; in the cask, 51,964 liters, of which 26,166 from Spain, 12,550 from Portugal, 
7,272 from France, and 5,976 from the United Kingdom. Vermouth, 272,170 bottles, 
of which 176,294 from Italy, 61,658 from France, 16,778 from Germany, and 10,280 
from the United Kingdom. White wine, 50,848 bottles, of which 14,096 from Italy, 
13,726 from France, 9,156 from Germany, and 8,466 from Spain. Red wine, bottled, 
183,566 bottles, of which 75,882 from France, 29,416 from Spain, 24,672 from the 
United Kingdom, 24,436 from Italy, and 23,214 from Germany; in the cask, 467,726 
liters, of which 171,256 from France, 132,746 from Spain, 92,400 from Portugal, and 
58,440 from Italy. Whiskey, 501,295 bottles, of which 451,146 from the United King- 
dom, 17,613 from Germany, 14,798 from the United States, and 14,027 from France. 


CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS AND TOILET ARTICLES. 


Imports of chemical and pharmaceutical products and toilet articles are classified 
under three general heads. The amounts for the years 1911 and 1912 were: 








1911 1912 
Pesos. Pesos. 
Denftrmienye esc ee eee oe se ee eee ea ci tebe ote ae ha era ate ee 800, 349 829, 408 
Pharmaceutical prodtetsis: -at/scucce oc ce eee hee atte vee ee eee a eicaane rene eae 3, 737, 600 4,109, 721 
Chemicalproductsé uc othe eee Semen de seems Ranete See acetone Sate eh ae inet 2, 956, 945 3, 122, 578 
Motel Wee aes oN ee ARPA BG OKD Ser tent Tae ee SL PNB cay MEL Malad ge 7,494,894 | 8,061, 707 
Walia. United States sold.2))\ soe iiyen o ts qemeatnnane Merten cy ite pies $2,735,636 | $2,942,523 
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The principal countries of import were: 














1911 1912 
Pesos. Pesos. 
eee. Le Neem NEN MES OMe Pirate nicyh cyst ica EIS aishatbia lm iets dr miclnycla@ieiplalenelmate sieinie lp mie ikiptay Wiel 2, 838, 434 3, 000, 248 
Dpaghierel i sehiaregs oyaois oe TAO ie is Mico ReRanT aR RR ET tee Dai ee eee 1,855,698 | 1,896,031 
PROG EATIICO Wrenn wl eretatete MenIEY fe pic ai alsters cieisvelsisinlptmielera’nys aimtclalajuia’qcsisieielaleis'a\iveis\nieteiaie eee olalaipie)aiate 1,098, 207 1,138, 797 
BITC DAL GS eA ete icraicie vie c/atnieisieia's Webs lain.g'@ ale wierslelnecteisis clevewia c\bletersia'clata Sele slewsip ee 813, 696 958, 670 
Teel panama STALE koe ea toe SPRL MES Ome man anbiaedae asians walincas bee sie 509, 780 | 583, 598 





Not including postal packages, the principal imports under the foregoing heads 
were: 

“Perfumery’’: Toilet waters and perfumes, 79,673 kilos, of which 32,713 from 
France, 18,414 from the United Kingdom, and 18,176 from the United States. Toilet 
extracts, 14,693 kilos, valued at 117,544 pesos, of which 8,590 kilos from France, 2,698 
from Germany, and 2,683 from the United Kingdom. Fancy soaps, 32,143 kilos, valued 
at 128,572 pesos, of which 10,952 kilos from the United Kingdom, 9,468 from Ger- 
many, and 7,367 from France. Face powder, 42,174 kilos, of which 29,619 from 
France, 5,041 from the United Kingdom, and 4,515 from Germany. 

‘Pharmaceutical products”: Pills, capsules, and wafers, 42,328 kilos, valued at 
373,549 pesos, of which 14,189 kilos from Germany, 12,979 from France, and 11,689 from 
the United States. Roots and herbs, 358,600 kilos, of which 173,460 from Peru, 
93,743 from Germany, and 67,386 from Bolivia. Drugs, miscellaneous, 158,470 kilos, 
of which 54,138 from the United Kingdom, 41,351 from the United States, and 40,791 
from Germany. Extractsand essences, 59,963 kilos, valued at 316,099 pesos, of which 
36,478 from Germany, 11,552 from the United Kingdom, 4,927 from the United States, 
and 4,608 from France. Proprietary medicines, 281,033 kilos, of which 78,955 from 
the United States, 74,499 from Germany, 53,442 from France, and 43,556 from the 
United Kingdom. Medicated soap, 113,693 kilos, of which 65,230 from the United 
States, 31,382 from Germany, and 7,939 from the United Kingdom. Medicinal 
sirups, 65,339 kilos, of which 28,381 from the United States, 25,173 from France, and 
6,941 from Germany. Sheep dip, 609 tons, of which 557 from the United Kingdom. 

“Chemical products”: Citric and tartaric acids, 84,910 kilos, of which 62,006 from 
Germany, and 4,183 from the United Kingdom. Sulphur and sulphur salts, 4,609 
tons, of which 2,561 from Italy, 1,535 from Germany, 439 from Japan, and 50 from 
Belgium. Crystallized and calcined carbonate of soda, 3,308 tons, of which 2,726 
from the United Kingdom, 366 from Germany, and 149 from the United States. 
Soda, not refined, 1,266 tons, of which 1,004 from the United Kingdom, 117 from Ger- 
many, 82 from the United States, and 66 from France. 


ARMS, AMMUNITION, AND EXPLOSIVES. 


Imports of arms, ammunition, and explosives are classified under three general 
heads. The amounts for the years 1911 and 1912 were: 








| 1914 1912 

| Pesos. Pesos. 
FAT ETAS yee nga ee ek te RG a ST dy. Segui ss hate hs oe bceee ee ste 750, 301 1,109,319 
ANSTO NTO OUANY TOTTORI RS OUND PS ON AAS TN va er ee oe ee Neateee 209, 289 195, 039 
FEeOSI CSM Munn ee Meter ten Qe Any i lad oe ee ieee abe | 3,073,894 | 1,721,825 
Fisg fell eeeemeea teen Gi NE aR ela LG ee ici okie ule) ss ANOB St ARaN |) ShO2GaI es 
WaluenniUimitediStatesisoldsss oes ee sek tees a Es Sat Doel ees sole | $1, 472, 222 $1, 104, 557 
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The principal countries of import were: 





1911 1912 

Pesos Pesos. 
noes Bede SRLS Oe sala dine weiaecic unde cesieee dae winies bis ermine arsiarerslsavesieeasiaiees 1,613, 021 1,098, 715 
Uniteatkinedomuei ye haa sees eo oce tia 5. Rate ae aces + oa ene 1,316, 868 1, 080, 002 
United Statesay see ee ual sbvseadussaeane de Seema eMaaanende hoor as eaeaseeeteue > 807,502 502, 410 
Bekpiam 2:2 Meee a ae aa essa baeeceae fe wwe se aaa hese ool aaoaaaaee haan ae 126, 944 128, 672 
Mranee... 22 tet anes abiudewaddesusscaaacaahos so an sadaemnasadeaeuateaesseea aaa 42,372 66, 417 
Ceo ee eee eee ee eee ce Shgethc dncoral asec ecoMermoceccocdroauenoeccsenes 45,097 50, 923 
CR Fee aaah ioe he aececas seaiciod c® sainioeceice ciel ceetiner csc noes Se dae seme beeebrlaeeteees 55, 153 34, 607 





Not including postal packages, the principal imports under the foregoing heads 
were: 

‘“‘Arms”: Ordnance for the use of the army and navy, 602,084 pesos, of which 351,964 
from Germany, 192,440 from the United Kingdom, and 50,000 from France. Shotguns, 
8,284 (number), of which 4,187 from Germany, 1,771 from the United States, 932 from 

Spain, 759 from Belgium, and 420 from the United Kingdom. Rifles, 2,396 (number), 
of which 1,589 from the United States and 739 from Germany. 

“Ammunition”: Cartridges, 171,757 kilos, of which 97,966 from the United States, 
40,110 from Germany, 17,531 from the United Kingdom, and 12,361 from Belgium. 

“Explosives”: Fireworks, 83,849 kilos, of which 34,607 from China, 21,820 from 
Japan, 14,058 from the United States, and 12,558 from Germany. Dynamite, 1,073 
tons, of which 476 from the United Kingdom, 375 from Germany, 159 from the United 
States, and 55 from Belgium. Mining fulminating caps, 33,212 kilos, of which 
19,697 from the United Kingdom, 8,211 from Germany, 2,786 from the United States, 
and 2,373 from Belgium. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Under this heading the imports were: In 1911, 6,910,453 pesos ($2,522,315, United 
States gold); and in 1912, 8,920,793 pesos ($3,256,090). 
The principal countries of import were: 


1911 1912 

Pesos. Pesos. 
Germany’... és tc ne sc kvea sy sate ee ceepaink a soe sed oemen eae sa dee bvsucvcpadepeet feed 1, 846, 205 3, 857, 657 
tee PCTS QUI oo. Sean en ee lei cites a cla « ale Retera ore pieanra,aiaiai ne aoe a ies eas eee 3, 131, 264 2, 223, Eyed 

Gea sce sete bale oth tcie et ea nee Meeea cette oe Sate Ete Sa NEE cite AEB e wre Been 1, 291, 299 1, 422, 541 

United StALOS i. iden nach cn deeee edna s Sac ve conn wats Seae ahah ein ame one eee 283, 216 1, 143, 227 
BOIPLUNE yah a8 oh. Sa cece es acnaten seat eons uae tae cee Oe beeen te Ueem nie ae See 110, 392 72, 230 
TAYE wdc dace cede ccanb ots Se nak Sebo d dome seeete ok SS Ent Reser een en 64, 373 64, 121 








Not including postal packages, the principal imports under ‘‘Miscellaneous” in 
1912 were: Toys, 572,687 pesos, of which 462,211 from Germany, 40,482 from France, 
35,399 from the United Kingdom, 11,205 from Japan, and 10,168 from the United 
States. Material for sewers, 377 tons, of which 326 from the United Kingdom and 51 
from Belgium. Material for railways not enumerated elsewhere, 8,454 tons, of which 
1,826 from the United Kingdom and 6,597 from Germany. 

Church furniture, etc., 135,121 kilos, of which 58,270 from Germany, 38,568 from 
Italy, and 19,707 from France. Commercial fertilizer, 810,030 kilos, all from Germany. 
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IMPORTS BY PORTS. 


The imports by ports for the last two years were as follows: 


891 














1911 

Pesos. 
NVA AN AISO oy -veterate niet apeia atcialclaie's'araicistel Sa cna'e wile mercioraicind clocptbinewteaiclcislewiews = cere 162, 677, 464 
Bich CALAN O wamuranatcto(am ce ctcvais (aie sis nla.cimatelots clastic eieterelaiare eiaie nieia sole mate a sio(ers ali Relare 40, 896, 140 
PMTULOL AD AS LA Srarctetats leh taal s ie =ja(nici s/o nie bj ieidciaja\alaia cident bier astaichele ole ole eps Apnoncoeacder 26, 299, 726 
MUN Oteecneanctar at ase sccuercticeeenens set tcaras cock oetcccsces see eeee 27,972, 005 
IVOSP AN GOS teieece a ainidic ccs ce scluciina teem cece ss stotelicidcteeh cba adiscec'eewielt 22, 093, 916 
WANG ESTs Sie on SE Og CSE EIGER OMOOU TC OSBeEEOSS Sc nA BEDSrGobemen aa Ame menarer 10, 632, 630 
IPHONE, AIRES: jC Se OGS HR eIRECUOCOOOROCCEDEOCODOL HERERO DCRCCCODECE EC Hroceeaere 10, 812, 080 
MAUL Usd leeerert stata Meters eaiate (si anieiniats seindisina sine omeiaioisinie mieteistooetsiot siciente tein steeais sec 8, 321, 609 
ROTOTI © | eettete ete attra erates felate atejee es aletela te atarstaieieleiste = ain cee bial tna emia eeete sere ae 7, 568, 703 
Dua yShll® scessoscceme st oonootc soscndsobenocnr oes obtosecesoboonDEeHnEecEoe 10, 852, 615 
COTM Ole escteeretern atarerere ateraaislarataiciesctn cinta clefele isis eluiciatels  elaie eiaaieiaminsvarimcie uatieretneroe 5, 659, 712 
(COIMEDE) doa code dbonbocecpncoas secede saegecde Sapa n nono One O RB OoFCroSCesSsease 4, 006, 793 
PRICE PeMeee nioop ls seid « aceiaktndmine -newaids ae omaha ot. Adages den gauss 5, 076, 644 
i 1, 943, 362 
1, 600, 132 
601, 997 
1,697,579 
79,040 
198, 207 
TONGS 2 ccs soon goseosonanadooondsononsosconostoccuctee beneseecessoors 348, 990, 354 
NalwenmiUmited States folder sae cscmee oot oomsnls soos caeena deeeece antec ca sale $127, 381, 479 





EXPORTS. 





Pesos. 
163, 982, 218 
37, 628, 730 
33, 123, 347 
26, 864, 390 
11, 357, 003 
10, 298, 209 
10, 284, 357 
8, 244, 326 
7,576, 597 
6, 496, 365 
5, 755, 320 
5, 458, 725 
3, 267, 224 
2, 252, 776 
1, 111) 394 
"306, 486 
291,374 
80, 122 
75, 816 


334, 454,779 


$122, 075, 994 


The exports for the years 1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912, by countries, were as follows: 


[Values in United States gold.] 




















1909 1910 1911 1912 
Wimitedbieing dom Sao eeee eee see semiete se ses $46, 928, 427 | $46,386,858 | $53,258, 282 $55, 102, 650 
(CST MART oat ot GosebmoshecuSesoUsuoKUSeEdeLaes 23, 931,914 23, 142, 907 26, 199, 771 28, 060, 695 
Winietol QBS sone SubsuoSnseEorsbooseeoodnencee 19, 651, 482 24, 680, 878 19, 551, 933 24, 514, 565 
IDTAIGS << oc poco cocsosscsgo sens ssenesonsasocs 5, 216, 911 5, 237, 286 5, 865, 179 7, 668, 570 
IB BPI et Macias harals apelin’ sisvelsiale se sfoiteeneeta o 2, 898, 600 3, 438, 487 3,479, 031 4,610, 960 
Wethenland Sma ceaeo ene seen e cn nanaee seeaeete eS 3, 305, 972 2, 450, 843 3, 441, 771 4,235, 547 
187,380 225, 909 1,222, 078 2,717, 680 
528, 183 1, 990, 262 2,011, 650 1, 834, 419 
120, 115 213, 709 156, 310 1, 730, 977 
793, 188 1, 048, 167 1, 198, 662 1, 129, 061 
57, 758 258, 566 738, 530 1, 015, 610 
394, 519 730, 241 1,019, 658 957, 245 
1,030, 819 969, 881 392, 184 913,191 
398, 500 538, 718 484, 399 744, 980 
661, 087 1, 286, 014 666, 541 586, 302 
73 510, 255 292, 678 567, 989 
1, 000, 142 443, 408 357, 470 397, 479 
18,929 85, 885 84, 945 296, 318 
305, 052 343, 823 146, 222 277, 668 
53,121 46, 521 48, 343 55, 684 
Foreign merchandise, exported...-......-..--.- 3, 109; 188 4, 239, 008 3, 207, 695 2,235, 048 
Othencountries so 322s ass. cee ek 2 SE it 205, 656 1, 753, 686 61, 085 225, 563 
Mota wae ashen Ae SA ee 111, 846,916 | 120,021,919 | 123,884,417 139, 878, 201 








The exports for the years 1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912, by major groups of articles, 


were as follows: 











1909 1910 1911 1912 

AMMA lO TOCUCtSSesm meee es aceeece eee aeeciee $8, 437, 712 $8, 823, 644 $7, 668, 669 $7, 580, 962 
Meretablesproducts esccssccee sens cee esecceeces 11, 023, 155 8, 074, 523 5, 281, 687 7, 240, 054 
IMineralypnoducts=.seasnee secre cnc eeen ce ceue 89, 100, 568 98, 234,335 | 107, 483, 258 122, 664, 742 
IBGE ESS (he AceaoGeeaticu eS ae asa eesee SeeaSees 56, 659 64, 581 76, 728 63, 060 
Snecionpe ee een ne Rises hy al ARQ: (tssceec es Sucre: 9190) |. eee 
Foreign merchandise exported.........-.----.- 3, 109, 188 4, 239, 008 3, 207, 694 2,235, 048 
Miscellaneoustersssae etre sees aeen ee cues cere et 118, 539 585, 828 164, 191 94,335 

GREENE Nec AS the Se Le (A) SUE et ae 111, 846,916 | 120,021,919 | 123,884,417 | 139, 878,201 
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ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 


The exports of animal products are classified under four general heads. For the 
years 1911 and 1912 the amounts were: 











1911 1912 
Pesos. Pesos. 
PALTV GAMAMAIS. 3 jecraysieh = sepsis giais oiatwicielw are e\s'aie st shoals ioiate Saisie esiei ihe hs iio else eae 453, 345 237, 053 
Loto lay (els ity 2 Sc Jee eee ne eee soge rear aces arco“ SrsecSseses saeaenscnec5c 4,354, 355 3, 969, 584 
HN OUSLEIA) PTOMUCiSte casa cies ae aimnicne ae Heine ocne mas macine lee emaccne sue = Sedeeseeencene 16, 176, 138 | 16,553,490 
MAMUIACLUTOS casasaer loc aioe ers oe ce amie emis cic sin Ree ete ectieise peice aaa eee 26, 215 9, 633 
MOEN ER RES SUB! Se Se Bcage se Hone Omid SoeSeoe SOS" MEGS jhe SaseM Ser sSmaace oe 21,010,053 | 20,769,760 
Value in Onited DEALCSI BOLE SAN pRce tty. Cetin. bee tine, datela cece nase tie ee Cee Seem $7,668,669 | $7,580, 962 





The principal countries of export under “ Animal products” were (values in pesos 
of 18d. sterling=36.5 cents United States gold): 














1911 1912 

Pesos Pesos 
United Kingdomnls 322 2 set). Sactaoce tthe se eee aces debe. eae ee eee eee eee 11,959,587 | 10,961, 666 
GET ARs I ee Fa eae 5 2S Se Se SER eee Bat 4,413, 5, 100, 215 
PANICO2 22 eile ote mace coe elas wes a om ae ae ae ee Rien Se ERE ora ate et eee ro 3, 171, 562 3, 794, 923 
Umifed States 2 ore ec an tao sin Sain m.a aie ete nies =o Se I Sie ele cia Se ree ee 263, 236, 802 
BA) 7 ER ae pp ae A Oh te od ee RS in ge i> 114, 534 176, 764 
1G) (ae ee Sefer bbe eee Beae As aoe seco care Peeps ae ane coe sneer chen 408, 835 156, 804 
Org FoF gos be ae esas dae Ook ccna sac Manama Coeeettie Fae sare eee eee eee 219, 064 128, 958 
inlined NG ER A Se on mein < SHO nce rinciNaee Oc ac mc cn oseHSeeo sane Anes done 139, 763 94,350 
Argentina, « oc0 ein « wee de clade sc case ree eae ee ntomocee ok tee eeue kee Sabet memos 288, 908 94, 203 


Under the foregoing heads the principal exports in 1912 were: 

“Live animals:’’ Horses, 1,036, of which 426 to Argentina, 246 to Bolivia, and 
237 to Peru. Asses and mules, 1,101, of which 452 to Argentina, 316 to Peru, and 
312 to Belgium. Goats, 1,161, all to Argentina. Sheep, 3,050, of which 2,861 to 
Argentina, 

“Food products:’’ Jerked beef, 37,040 kilos, of which 33 560 to Peru and 3,000 to 
Bolivia. Honey, 1,248,100 kilos, of which 1,117,900 to Germany and 75,000 to the 
United Kingdom, Frozen meats, 5,081 tons,.all to the United Kingdom. Preserved 
meats, 1,494 tons, practically all to the United Kingdom. Salt meats, 924 tons, 
nearly all to Germany. 

“Tndustrial products:’’ Whale oil, 3,208 tons, of which 2,459 to the United King- 
dom and 746 to Germany. Cattle horns and hoofs, 446 tons, of which 291 to France, 
66 to Germany, and 49 to the United Kingdom. Whalebone, 43,790 kilos, of which 
19,480 to Germany and 17,630 to the United Kingdom. Wax, 177 tons, of which 
103 to Germany and 45 to the United Kingdom. Goat and kid skins, 162,385 
pesos, of which 130,111 to France. Chinchilla skins, 2,617 dozens, valued at 609,562 
pesos, of which 1,606 dozens to France, 736 to the United Kingdom, and 271 to the 
United States. Sheepskins, 1,344 tons, of which 1,131 to the United Kingdom. 
Hides, 5,121 tons, of which 2,925 to France, 1,307 to Germany, 578 to the United 
Kingdom, 154 to Belgium and the Netherlands each. Wool, 16,013 tons, of which 
10,340 to the United Kingdom, 3,170 to Germany, and 2,287 to France. 
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VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 


The exports of vegetable products are classified under five general heads. For the 
years 1911 and 1912 the amounts were: 











1911 1912 

Pesos. Pesos. 
Fruits, herbs, grain, and primary agricultural products............---.---.-.---- 12,317,558 | 17,668,574 
Secondary agricultural HSE OCLUIG BS epee tetera tote etotattete te atatete tayo tatete eo et=ta atetele a! <tot=ict in) oleievalis 1,053, 981 1,175, 210 
ESELEAS BLEU TO LOCLULC GS eyate lets m= nlm toronto ereste etotat acl ctatelmiatotnna alee ont ofatate lateral s\~iet—1 aja)='a\sia)etainte 477, 973 411, 480 
SAFO CSL Se ene neers at VEN toe rah crc darciotcichos dpa stanara tar oa Sizraroretarole- ob state 609, 391 576, 875 
IND SE Laotian sadeioceblsalabioe Ob GbE MecG Ecc oUaC DOO CC ODS eRe EOC eeEnEeeeee meme ree 11,472 3,618 
ek ae er SCR Stars reir AU NOUN REIN PES ESI NN ob. Vora avo unayatdldons 14, 470,375 | 19,835,763 
Value i = Gnited DS LALOS ROL eet eteciate eteinrstarslteisteltolatelsen tice idm tc so MMe cio aa ein\wiciornteee $5, 281,687 | $7,240,054 











1911 1912 

4 Pesos. Pesos. 
Mee Kein ed OM aso catalan mnicieininelaicisleisinis wastes eis iaisjeeeis mie abl cieleyein(is aya wia a's mieleinceicicre.ci 4, 213, 394 7,506, 533 
GNTRENY ood cod nace posecocetobrqcecatisebnosedsadscosecbussoneescoseSnbocqu sae. 2, 336, 287 3; 133, 755 
ANTE RINNE) sbeea Bese PAG ors NEO BGSOUb GOde Oabe Aa Oe AUCH SABO DR EnC ACh oe CEBEeeaE cme Ate 2,748, 697 2, 795, 728 
ROLE e ele cacti eee cece ee crinine sta elcsiniseieis smeeeecnnet co cena ge eee 467, 354 2; 032,096 
[EGU WE SS658 to.d3 ted Bocas SOR UE SOB D SDA BESS OnSe CLBE ROS SECO HSS Ob - Cet Beep ameat apeae 1, 548, 528 L j 340, 008 
IBV). oo 2nadoose sodacessegsecor boade spares bedqocsnde cebaonoc cose asornsseanos sane 385, 377 757, 900 
EVEL PUTA eRe aise atin a ereforeietelsetarateehc eras ale aval tacts teeta ara, cle Uaioe da relgemaae 433, 773 629,174 
WEEE] OS SARE BS SHES Old Sean a cco OU ee CONSE ACE SCS Ea ARES e a aC etna er at ee ae 1,181, 318 627, 247 
PUUS ea Lee ae te aia ison meee ae nee nee oe cise c ete ue ea cence ceccnseneceneeee 63, 000 350, 922 
INGiHenl ands secre: 422 = scare tees etn lentes Se ete as einehe lend djejes~ chisteleietd a tosis 144, 347 327, 038 
Panama......... Sea e ee eee ieeeeictelalaro aya aie Seago ai lelaiatsleicte it-taiela)aiei= Scie aiacistsamercis 129, 269 147, 446 





Under the foregoing heads the principal exports in 1912 were: 

‘Fruits, herbs, grain, and primary agricultural products:’’ Bran, 20,714 tons, of 
which 20,503 to Germany and 108 to the Netherlands. Carob beans, 2,719 tons, of 
which 1,909 to Argentina, 325 to Germany, and 296 to Brazil. Oats, 39,388 tons, 
of which 32,427 to the United Kingdom, 5,156 to Germany, and 1,653 to Belgium. 
Barley, 10,373 tons, of which 4,758 to the United Kingdom, 3,456 to Australia, and 
2,052 to Bolivia. Frijoles, 9,593 tons, of which 4,366 to Argentina, 1,856 to Brazil, 
817 to Germany, 724 to the Netherlands, and 464 to the United Kingdom. Nuts, 
2,761 tons, of which 1,829 to Argentina, 576 to Brazil, and 310 to Uruguay. Hay, 
5,563 tons, of which 2,823 to Panama, 2,128 to Bolivia, and 568 to Peru. Wheat, 
65,995 tons, of which 37,885 to the United Kingdom, 15,502 to Peru, 5,178 to Germany, 
ana 4,589 to Belgium. 

‘Secondary agricultural ese) Wheat flour, 5,739 tons, of which 4,892 to 
Bolivia, 351 to Argentina, and 321 to Peru. 

‘Industrial products: ” Quillay bark, 1,464 tons, of which 655 to Germany, 344 to 
the United Kingdom, 322 to France, and 98 to the Netherlands. 

“‘Woods: ” Oak railroad ties, 6,529 tons, of which 5,200 to Bolivia and 1,327 to the 
United Kingdom. Woods, various varieties, 323,208 pesos, of which 266,690 to 
Argentina. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


The principal countries of export under this heading were: 











1911 1912 

Pesos. Pesos. 
United Kingdom. 129,712, 483 132, 493, 796 
Germany.....- ae 64, 927, 466 68, 580, 511 
United States Z 52, 704, 592 66, 920, 415 
France. .-.--. 12, 741, 394 1a , 050, 453 
Belgium..... 8, 674, 983 ie 843, 329 
Netherlands. . 9, 145, 530 11, 182, 572 
Uruguay. ..--. 2; 157) 976 6, 804, 451 
PSO Sn 2 oe See PS PEE RP Bi Be aos se aonba aoe -cone See oe sce seo sae 5, 427; 468 5, 025, 805 
razilea ie sot ee tone eee = Gee See scias eee eekee APE e PAR ear ereeeriare 42) 265 EY 983, 043 
IODA CHigts SORE [one oe oe eB eeEeGEoee - IEeamas sic uot ee hae eeMa sefoor Sacis 2,023, 370 9 782, 494 
AST DE De mes 3 URE EM el 8 i i aE ie eGaboh a= SeiSpcsaseisesse tne SS Gshee 2,792,593 2) 622; 227 
Lea) Nib Sy en Bb eta SR nih Si Beppe se 95242 oh eee SARE SE SSeS 4 1,327,121 2) 041, 042 





Under ‘‘Mineral products” the principal exports for the year 1912 were: Borate of 
lime, 43,541 tons, of which 15,304 to the United Kingdom, 15,204 to Germany, 8,288 
to France, 2,667 to Belgium, and 2,078 to the Netherlands. Copper, 34,854 tons, of 
which 20,830 to the United States and 12,877 to the United Kingdom. Copper ore, 
84,169 tons, of which 47,571 to the United Kingdom and 35,959 to the United States. 
Copper and gold ore, 3,516 tons, all of which went to the United Kingdom. Iron ore, 
6,452 tons, of which 6,400 went to France. Iodine, 458,342 kilos, of which 238,904 
to Germany, 154,490 to the United States, and 54,664 to the United Kingdom. 

Nitrate of soda, 24,985,286 metric quintals (quintal=220.46 pounds), valued at 
292,327,846 pesos (in United States gold $106,699,663.79), shipped to the following 
countries: 











Quintals. Pesos. 

Mbediicta domes ah tena fe le oo hs Fae ve» audi ease dae ats 9, 746, 288 114, 031, 570 
SM eiTT ATT yA Cote ee ae a cee fe eeE cose muvee tiene aeaeetne 5, 397, 697 63, 153, 055 
NUMER SERTOS a. CRA .. nba ees dob. Zea. EL Ne Le, oe GR 4, 261, 841 49, 863, 540 
EO ERYN GC ew =| set oto mle nme tn lem lm elas «)= (Gaffe ols asim ie wile inl nialm spin ois oiainiel= 1, 296, 080 15,164, 136 
BIST sents stele niente a as ane ee neininnae nies eiewae mee wa fe in, oe Gaia eaCle wie ie)s sel = = i 959, 732 11, 228, 864 
Netherlaitds aad ia oleate aia aeiaiels tates ete A ai sie 5/i5 siete tale olen = oa one mee eet 930, 914 10, 891) 694 
Sine 252s cain Reval ie spe ye pep eine ir gS a i a 2 581,577 6, 804, 451 
EL A GN RPTL APS Ee Pe aes RES fp reir TEN Dies tS ae Ty: 556 5, 025, 805 
UBTAVIe So): = «chem secstace « otinadiaislainnisie ns min asin Saline «pen ptanie ince obiaeiin 340, 431 3, 983, 043 
5 Re? pd | 3 ae De aa Sa see i Yc Se ee yl 937, 820 2, 782, 494 
Oe soe oi Ale stale > etal nlaicias = ple eie ee etteis Gieig  aflal sialg erin asia eele sila few tiniafeters 224, 122 2,622, 
Fo Eon, ep ap ike ec ne de 4 cpl ape os A anal wh tence 174, 448 2,041, 042 
PORTH a es 5 SE os Sees wie nla wnat wince aidlelate lal olela einiele in Sie iaininjwin aa nisl faetainlelele Sie=\ alate 133, 003 1,556, 135 
EEA aa aP CES NY ee AES it BERL RPE Ta 93, 058 1,088,779 
IMOXICO DS er cisc ssc odeice dacens covandeembecca se secee ers=anps ees sclecesese= = men 69,373 811, 664 
Canada feesso: stiss sais See sok toch Sec anblamaw wee Se ctetns ae = «1m chi aaa nae 65, 020 760, 734 
TE bee nea ae ar ease ro sect hie Me Samer arrg amen ects meme se ationnc- 27,418 320,790 
CUD ee eros se Se a caida stew une Semre'e pb etd eete miata ola oso Sinin alent sbalaealetalete state 12,144 142, 085 
AURA i oa toes grsidie enh Sio uaa =e bige Maem eee ce en tia eae eae 3,932 46, 004 
TB OUVda eae nde se a cine ie ah ein ners a ehasainra osteo ae eee tare Sie eee eine State oe ee ae 529 6,189 
LOPS GN 84 (oh Re Se ers IOC See: Soo obo ee pager ae a SSS e ee cog eameert rac sens 152 1,778 
CUR ONS cele ciate.nyatele in ais inte als a alpt ma AS alent el racine mil oe ola = lem eiasln e 151 1. 767 

MO Ga ac2 os, becsjare a= Siege ole alee eS le baie tie ainm a peas nin baa ae anal te toia 24, 985, 286 292,327, 846 
Walue'in United States golds fier ci22e Sc eee cence ncn ecweenccsesatisiner st es|ah ate anne oats $106, 699, 663. 79 

BEVERAGES, 
The principal countries of export under this heading were: 
1911 1912 


Pesos. Pesos. 


Argentina. - .-- 22.00.00 s5 cee aeee cence ces awencnen sew enie snes scene encecanaessnaenanas 134, 963 110,332 | 

MBOMVIA esc ccecians a7 ba asics badass dee etle och en eet a ae ae eine ee be eee oete ale tease tenet 51,957 36,010 

WUT UD Yao as Secceaeicin pane eat chase en atbs ete hese hm stem mate mae le ae 5, 558 11, 700 
DU SS diate ere iw na Ge itiatoud ib Ee wa de mteiatm wl oe Ro g/t ie are TE te ae re ena 5, 815 7,810 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


The principal countries of export under this heading were: 
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1911 1912 
Pesos. Pesos. 
INES: cogins gu eb og boSOonSbe 4gqado doo daSBdeSuEb remo podadoshsrietec emcees meen 102, 979 83, 235 
Germany ))-es- oe 98, 720 60, 954 
TEX ee 104,022 47, 337 
Argentina 74, 530 45,415 
TPO Bless OBE TO SEEN NCCES RSE TC eee ta Id HO UO DES ie Me 23, 687 12,149 
EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
f 
The exports by ports for the last two years were as follows: 
1911 1912 
: Pesos. Pesos. 

NGUG WOReamee soh = arson = eter Apa einer pene siataie ssi iake aes insets ee Sele opie wie 64, 849,196 73,584, 636 
JATIIG) OYUOSIE web sersrad diac uy Aah eee aoa nal RAL dle Ab i lle, 0 de er Py 50, 100, 248 56, 496, 690 
IVE ASS Ao gene AOE Re Eee ee Na TREY AE ne Ree ee eee Ce mene im. BE. 39, 755, 939 44,377, 326 
OCOD. cscensdsaeoo senses Soacoesodsoudaeaoccoc 2b sudodseGr occ cjadesasratide 37, 903, 842 35, 815, 654 
NTL EAIG ee eee a WE i VR Sead elon CMM A AN ee ae 30, 600, 845 35, 651, 757 
CHIE BIE SES See 2S ands Sen ooo sO RSC eREe SEES. peo se peE Seno sEaoeeioenee eae 23, 554, 873 30, 629,196 
\Welinbinisnu. (Onbbos do sdon bau bbn aa saqonSacausa radon. codoocmossasn gape saqone 15,198,138 19,173, 858 
CHADS rcscseeGet VS GE NSS SIE oe i Ne a A NO ng MBL 16, 034, 699 18, 038, 686 
Punta Arenas 14, 553, 904 14, 047,113 
(EIS PHC e eRe ae ee. Seiten mesa acinus eae bebe Sea piois sth, of SEE See 14, 497, 335 12, 706, 526 
AURA oS SR GI TS ee RE EG ee ae 8, 988, 107 9,592, 058 
Talcahuano 3, 870, 379 8,571, 078 
Coquimbo 2, 817, 467 4,479,711 
eG Panes ee 2,155, 851 3,116, 908 
Waldawiasso2: 6-28 - 2, 465, 506 2,952, 996 
IE@iG) FONE apamePeeree 768, 065 2,515, 763 
Guayacan. 3, 298, 549 2,202,648 
Carrizal Bajo 1, 040, 372 1, 846, 641 
CVG UTED os ac eh ee ee ues GE ot oe 769, 889 1, 681, 623 
Ghanaraliess taj eeeeat = fun soc es atssceuton she scieereaaane sce k minsctteeaesee ste 530, 203 1,379, 834 
GPIB as ue b SURO E cos Ogee SOE LIC ue fom we Mali One 1 a 1,044,851 1, 244, 678 
JED nS SARS GeO COC GOS eas Sa aN SA ARE oe SPP ee ee 736, 350 1,010, 494 
DENGS UTERO SEs ne hes seein tee tayo ic) at atte yeaa Sehr See oats SE Ri wos Wlersiaghels 1,036, 432 511, 477 
USrLOMMON the See eens hem aes eee teens hiicerlome nese eehiik ccissalnces ne 606, 395 480, 940 
PROLOTAMNL OMe oia8 sae eae sees oA ss J = oh e cbncisteiaanssoceees oaks Sel set seee bse ces 1,144, 000 347, 162 
PETIT AS COMM een tae os acts seine niche aia selene dod Swiss enclae teiswiges seers ctclienreaisls 174, 255 258, 903 
WOE OTIC ene ce eo ata eee Te tee eee ae eae toe elu neitcieSets cla Seciewe 168, 455 253,714 
ReTagD lana sae eee ee ees ee eae nae e Seem ete cae cules eee sees aloes 53, 285 79,578 
Qurellonpes sean eeeecs sence aioe one mle seieeeicste = a sieisaee eS atlas onc afta aac 563;320N jo scee = eee 
VL OLI ORES teeter Cea Mek eens Muna Meee Ua cas Ll ete 128, 613 180,301 

FRET ea sts ase AUB tyre IS At es ete a en 339,409,363 | 383, 227,949 

Walueun United Statesizold:ssee--paeee ses =e eo. neo asec ecco ne = $123, 884,417 | $139, 878,201 
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HE total foreign commerce of Cuba for the calendar year 1912 
amounted to $298,880,569, of which $125,902,241 repre- 
sented imports, and $172,978,328 exports. The figures for 
the calendar year 1911 were: Imports, $113,266,997; ex- 

ports, $123,136,379; total, $236,403,376. The increase for the year 
1912 was, therefore, imports, $12,635,244; exports, $49,841,949; 
total, $62,477,193. 

The details of Cuban commerce are “published for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, as follows: 


IMPORTS. 


The imports by countries of origin for the past four fiscal years 
were: 














Countries. 1909 1910 1911 1912 
WmatediStatesot 24h c ek ecenise $46, 339, 198 |$54, 569, 393 |$57, 128, 344 | $62, 826, 187 
United Kingdom... ..-.-..| 12,260,414 | 12,292,219 | 12,758,709 | 14, 833, 764 
RPT sys 6 cate stoke = os bee 8,019,893 | 8,680,256 | 8, 527, 686 9, 981, 903 
Gea. st PE AL De Lia cbeone oe 6, 587,538 | 6,542,760 | 7, 208, 974 7, 533, 856 
I rL1igS 11061 Se Uae ts se ae ee eng Set ee dae 5, 303,478 | 5,514,939 | 5, 538, 860 6, 899, 651 
Other American countries... ... 7,127,168 | 8,319,929 | 8,410,501 | 10,187,104 
Other European countries. ..... 3, 892,876 | 5,532,357 | 6,032, 935 5, 369, 138 
All other countries. ............ 1,917,016 | 2,223,728 | 2,491,773 2, 597, 714 

Total....................| 91, 447, 581 |103, 675, 581 |108, 097, 782 | 120, 229, 317 





Included under the heading ‘‘Other American countries’”’ for the year 1912 are 
Porto Rico, $3,542,909; Uruguay, $2,412,398; Canada, $1,723,315; Argentina, $1,279,612; 
Mexico, $1,001,673; Arcnaenele $82, 293; British ’ West Indies, $70,717; Ecuador, 
$40,511; and the Dominican Republic, $14,610. Under ‘‘ Other European ‘countries ”? 
are included: Belgium, $1,706,726; Ireland (not included above in the United King- 
dom), $1,048,708; Norway, $847,646; Italy, $595,147; Netherlands, $484,491; Switzer- 
land, $266,618; Austria-Hungary, $204,519; Denmark, $195,734; and Portugal, $18,531. 
Under “All other countries” are included: British India, 8, 072, 757; Canary Islands, 
$316,684; China, $107,276; and Japan, $91,420. 


For the calendar year 1912, the imports from the United States 
were $65,416,475; from the United Kingdom, $15,397,649; from 
Spain, $9,774,790; from France, $7,706,064; and from Germany, 
$8,431,201. 
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The following table shows the imports by classes for the fiscal 
years 1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912: 








Earths, stones and manufactures 
of: 
Stones and earths.......---- 
Mineral oils, bitumen, etc..- 
Glass and crystal ware.....- 
Earthenware and porcelain. 
Metals and manufactures of: 
Gold, silver, and platinum. . 
Imomvandisteelins s-isemi- =) s- 
Copper and alloys....-.---- 
All other metals and manu- 
PEUURES Olemeee: eee ae : 
Chemicals, drugs, paints, and 
perfumeries: 
Primary products...--.----- 
Paints, etc., varnishes, an 
ATMS eee yee 
Chemical products. .....---- 
@ilsisoapietel2<s-2228e3414- 
Fibers and manufactures of: 
(ClO C0 ba alia! lady Sh ee 
Other vegetable fibers. . --- 
Wools hameetey 22 22-2 
SITLL eh ea ae om ae 
Paper and manufactures of: 
Paper and cardboard..--.-- 
Books and prints. -.----.---- 
Wood and other vegetable sub- 
stances: 
Wood, and manufactures of. 
JENA Grn ater aS a REE 
Animals and animal products: 
JNiomrnnllsgeiee 33 Seep er eae 
Hides, skins, and feathers. - 
Manufactures of leather and 


Instruments, machinery, and 
apparatus: 
Musical instruments, 
watches, and clocks.....-- 
Mochinerys.cddee:---/)-42)- 
Acpparatiisy= aha -2--02-- = = 
Foods and drinks: 


Mevetables)o-- 22). 2-----:- 
Beverages and oils.....-.--- 
Dairy products. +. -!------- 
INP Gaeta Su AUR See yee See 
Mascellaneous!-2: cats 22o-5- 5-5 
Articles free of duty......------- 


NG tale se dot ae Ske ele 





1909 


$737, 563 
1, 069, 502 
1, 115, 089 

768, 106 


450, 533 
5, 284, 761 
626, 279 


245, 077 


395, 830 


593, 676 
2, 146, 797 
1, 886, 200 


9, 815, 695 
3.579, 710 
1, 041, 286 

771, 376 


1, 467, 069 
304, 360 
2, 287, 655 
141, 683 


360, 314 
483, 934 


4, 249, 507 


218, 013 
5, 601, 387 
1, 677, 992 


9, 892, 104 
1, 137, 024 


| 12, 063, 000 


549, 866 
3, 664, 230 
3, 048, 265 
1, 840, 170 
3,762, 569 
2, 663, 737 
5, 507, 222 


91, 447, 581 


| 
| 





1910 


$989, 249 
1, 088, 759 
1, 138, 711 

695, 051 


338, 053 
6, 163, 754 
809, 127 


289, 294 


468, 350 


672, 781 
2,780, 939 
1, 896, 900 


8, 527, 821 
3, 562, 301 
1, 088, 225 

619, 704 


1, 498, 369 
314, 904 


2, 506, 090 
190, 026 


341, 112 
573, 059 


4, 453, 299 


263, 271 
8, 381, 763 
2, 821, 968 


11, 476, 815 
1, 310, 144 
13, 358, 362 

672, 674 
4,522, 049 
3, 296, 467 
2, 524, 057 
3, 699, 134 
2, 567, 032 
7, 775, 967 


103, 675, 581 


$1, 076, 947 
1, 069, 976 
1, 262, 218 

820, 360 


325, 529 
6, 513, 248 
802, 056 


336, 364 


489, 182 


710, 076 
3, 062, 882 
2, 157, 373 


9, 278, 430 
3, 360, 276 
1, 181, 783 

675, 752 


1, 615, 982 
370, 614 


2, 767, 191 
176, 013 


398, 388 
576, 820 


4, 756, 954 


288, 002 
9, 136, 992 
3, 061, 803 


10, 630, 504 
1, 569, 648 
12, 989, 272 

676, 974 
4,491, 995 
3, 294 093 
2, 657, 031 
4, 299, 048 
2, 846, 291 
8, 441, 715 





108, 097, 782 





1912 


$1, 319, 467 
1, 040, 755 
1, 360, 778 

953, 380 


401, 129 
7, 225, 594 
886, 982 


330, 563 


540, 635 


710, 223 
3, 999, 216 
2, 346, 641 


11, 685, 639 
3, 729, 896 
1, 292, 068 

597, 517 


1, 477, 928 
421, 063 


3, 011, 905 
213, 237 


473, 042 
619, 875 


4, 598, 248 


284, 785 
9, 552, 804 
3, 654, 531 


11, 241, 870 
1, 748, 847 
13, 904, 262 
800, 824 

4, 904, 934 
3,551, 777 
2, 805, 639 
5, 680, 428 
3,033, 914 
9, 833, 926 


120, 229, 317 
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Stones and earths—Under this subheading the imports, by coun- 
tries, were: 

















1911 1912 
DWnitbed (Statler <.cie cet iers Stet adem tantcndin ee pies neneh eas $780, 645 $970, 930 
PEADES. OoS rapa nee ane gies te ean es Setters Saisie see mnee 64, 379 ; 
United Kanedomy 255.13. Ris! See so ORR erie ee 24, 929 59, 866 
(permamiy? 2 i sige Bete je, ALS oo CU Se es 24, 233 25, 182 
S10 a es Oa? Eas Se AR A are) A a kB Pe Male a ae 8, 671 6, 741 
Oihercountriessy. es. 1 EP SS os SORES ee “i 174, 090 189, 630 

(0 1 ie le A, EE ge "od RNR 1, 076, 947 1, 319, 467 — 





In the above classification the principal articles of import in 
1912 were: Marble, in the rough, $15,884 of which $13,347 from Italy 
and $1,932 from the United States; marble, manufactured, $25,735, 
of which $20,407 from Italy, $1,364 from Belgium, $1,745 from 
France, and $1,292 from the United States; stone, other than 
building, $234,905, of which $78,402 from Norway, $51,395 from the 
United Kindgom, $49,763 from Italy, and $31,778 from the United 
States; cement, 1,028,576 barrels, worth $973,449, of which 953,181 
barrels from the United States, 49,034 barrels from France, and 
17,374 barrels from Belgium; gypsum, 24,570 barrels, worth $30,403, 
of which 14,175 barrels from Germany, and 10,356 barrels from the 
United States. 

Mineral oils, bitwmens, etc—The imports under this heading were: 


1911 1912 
Mita estates: 265. 01S FC sagan cok tals 5 Aet ce ces eee cues a $1, 058, 328 | $1, 031, 527 
MS POON. os Jed patos were en dena ees 5, 836 4, 097 
IPAM COE NE Wisi sas ee ele aston cians Bat eee ee 1, 794 4, 252 
CBTOROINT Ah wooo oc ae Se oe aye ek Senate ae 3, 577 627 
Other woungrioes 2 02.2. Tsar eer TA Sees. weeks 441 252 


Mtvtendtics F0t oh yh Bah Ay AN MI ip 1,069,976 | 1, 040, 755 





The principal imports included in this class were: Crude petroleum, 
5,924,445 gallons, worth $303,733; petroleum for gas making, 
1,615,005 gallons, worth $35,330; other crude oils, 1,353,122 gallons, 
worth $319,785; tackle oil, 174,190 gallons, worth $13,290; benzine, 
9,101 gallons, worth $2,235; gasoline, 40,505 gallons, worth $6,485; 
naphtha, 511,369 gallons, worth $62,368; refined petroleum, 343,839 
gallons, worth $39,594; other refined oils, 807,176 gallons, worth 
$229,056; tar, 109 metric tons, worth $2,768. Practically all of the 
above was from the United States. 
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Glass and crystal ware.—Under this heading the imports were: 








1911 1912 

CPR UUA TELE Sis si Seat <I caters etanshe IS xin oictginial sole dl arehiswitys kis wie oe $453, 984 $509, 478 
(WiniteduStatess<siccsme 2 teases ete s akc a telelecle a sies clas 305, 786 294, 570 
Byeeans Me ePE NC Oe. plist nee eae ae MS site kam ora. naiei a aft 108, 347 102, 961 
FRIES CG Rete tte erecta a cia evsiarsrertehs oe tate otera eis Sen siece aise exe ait 130, 762 135, 467 
«TF 2 (0 Nal RT 9 0 a 0s a nape Us Pea PS 628, 146 79, 960 
@FMETCOMMELICR ras ne cat nae ois eeigietse ae ee ater rree are cio eieiaie 195, 193 238, 342 

LDL fT IA Eee Sopek eee os 8 Mee lef aa ote ot 3 De eae Se 1, 262, 218 1, 360, 778 





The principal articles included in this classification were: Mirrors, 
$88,814, of which $60,886 from Germany, $10,983 from the United 
States, $6,628 from Belgium, $5,168 from the United Kingdom, and 
$4,271 from France. Tableware, 3,496 tons, worth $239,986, of 
which $91,737 from Spain, $50,725 from France, $37,061 from the 
United States, and $25,100 from the United Kingdom. Bottles, 6,891 
tons, valued at $349,245, of which $227,047 from Germany, $39,988 
from Belgium, $39,468 from the United States, and $28,744 from 
France. Electric lamps, 503,124 (number), worth $112,224, of which 
$51,062 from Germany, $43,730 from the United States, and $10,247 
from Belgium. Window glass, 187 tons, valued at $14,830, of which 
$4,851 from Germany, $2,450 from France, $2,389 from the United 
Kingdom, and $2,900 from the United States. Other glassware, 
3,598 tons, worth $571,655, of which $160,471 from the United 
States, $150,838 from Germany, $137,219 from Belgium, $47,128 from 
France, and $39,831 from the United Kingdom. 

Earthenware and porcelain.—The imports under this heading were: 





1911 1912 

WntbeaeS taterierememme wee set mires Gt Gee eee $214, 584 | $278, 474 
ited icine donie mene mien reno. Sah ae fee ols Gove a tae 140, 721 154, 800 
LRAT Cae et ta EU ese AN wie eon. th oe htm aysars ake 119, 848 147, 935 
RG CET RY 7 oe aT ee Ele cop Ne cine nin A iS sheos gansta wate siete. 139, 848 142, 423 
STO RITO GL Gel sre eh eae te oy ant eat en ee eT 129, 492 121, 905 
(ON AYETe CXONM OTN VeS ey ete aly io te cI ME noe nm Nea Bo 75, 867 107, 843 

AU Noyaeet Lah OE CY, TAN Ss 2 AGE Nie Ss tN RN A ae oe ‘.| 820, 360 953, 380 








Included in this class were: Tiles, $42,833, of which $39,700 from 
Spain; bricks, 1,470 tons worth $6,019, nearly all from Spain; roof- 
ing tiles, $128,699, of which $98,608 from France, $18,543 from 
Spain, $10,875 from the United States; terra-cotta piping, 5,173 tons, 
worth $73,309, practically all from the United States; other earthen- 
ware, 20,007 tons worth $275,246, of which $149,893 from the United 
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States, $56,529 from Spain, and $56,083 from the United Kingdom; 
table and household earthenware, 1,706 tons worth $276,117, of which 
$95,711 from the United Kingdom, $75,540 from Belgium, $49,231 
from Germany, and $30,735 from the United States; tableware, por- 
celain, 254 tons, worth $71,535, of which $46,103 from Germany, 
$7,842 from the United States and $7,583 from France. 

Gold, silver, and platinum.—The imports under this heading were: 








1911 1912 

CEE TTI TG Gace aise aR myARR IVER sei A rly Reh MAA kee IS Mele Porn Oh 5 Sy sey UN $119, 447 $97, 657 
(Etec el) 212 a rem yer ND) IEG Can eat ar Mp ios ho 79, 660 86, 289 
STATIC et ee ee sclera Stee tee 2 eee ee oe er ee 97, 451 57, 378 
Ropmees. u i . cee nen. AR PE See ce yaad Sess Ae fo 17, 801 7, 884 
Mimited: Maincdonas «gece ole a 2 os at eas Cecamaele hc a ela 5, 114 17, 931 
ChimerCOUNIMIER SS. s see tse otk Le Re ee ee eee ee Cree pee cee 6, 056 133, 990: 

UOT ih hae = al cia MORN le hada ie a RAS aaa 325, 529 401, 129 








The principal articles in this classification were: Gold jewelry, 
$203,986, of which $127,250 from Mexico, $35,087 Venezuela, $18,128 
from France, $13,298 from Germany, and $7,180 from the United 
States; silver jewelry $11,577, of which $6,190 from France, $3,311 
from Germany, and $1,331 from the United States; gold and silver 
plated ware, $139,650, of which $67,016 from the United States, 
$37,703 from Germany, and $25,675 from France. 

Iron and steel.—The imports under this heading were: 








1911 1912 
itr tOnN, (coos ts ee re aa ee i ee ae nee $4,406,975 | $5,457, 492 

Dien ene OMe) 2h. oa dc akins vn wed mala a ede 4 oe eles 1, 135, 357 907, 
Peete ie, Uk Abt hace cee eee 365, 134 374. 872 
PANIC Ome Sa Sean eas oe tee bites are ae Hetito ebro tate 144, 045 177, 906. 
PR hs See bs a Lt ha Ce ON Se eee 56, 398 55, 903 
UUM J ea 0 8) ae. Oe eben Ade tere Be betaine NAM aA Lan: 405, 339 251, 587 
Mata oe aan ted See ett toe el ee Ce ae Pan 6, 513, 248 7, 225, 594 





Included in this class were: Cast-iron bars, rods, etc., 10,879 tons, 
worth $307,822, of which $240,623 from the United States and 
$64,671 from the United Kingdom; other manufactures of cast 
iron, 4,453 tons, worth $289,532, of which $208,300 from the 
United States, $61,126 from the United Kingdom, and $12,876 
from Austria-Hungary; wrought iron and steel bars and rods, 
25,746 tons, worth $1,015,467, of which $761,851 from the United 
States, $128,061 from Belgium, and $111,648 from the United 
Kingdom; sheets and plates, 12,270 tons, worth $630,698, of which 


CUE 
(Di Wd yd WES a Ca aaa IS les 
‘$267,016,612. 


UNITED STAT 


463% 
9ORx 
cs 
/\$146,787, 295 
gor <a AE AAG / 
SS : 
Commence ror Catenpar Year 1912. 
TOTAL $298,880,569. 
IMPORTS $125,902, 241. : 
EXPORTS $ 172,978, 328. 


Fan American Union 
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$546,656 from the United States and $73,708 from the United 
Kingdom; wire and cable, 4,149 tons, worth $338,715, of which 
$274,345 from the United States, $37,988 from the United Kingdom, 
and $12,608 from Belgium; fine tools and implements, 447 tons, worth 
$248,312, of which $204,373 from the United States, $17,047 from 
the United Kingdom and $16,685 from Germany; other tools, 655. 
tons, worth $80,393, of which $40,190 from the United States and 
$33,567 from the United Kingdom; nails, 4,284 tons, worth $253,390, 
of which $168,747 from the United States, $46,791 from the United 
Kingdom, and $23,712 from Germany; iron or steel in pieces, 4,564 
tons, worth $253,955, of which $213,508 from the United States, 
$25,095 from France, and $14,705 from the United Kingdom; tin- 
plate, 2,447 tons, worth $269,065, of which $217,843 from the United 
States and $51,222 from the United Kingdom; tinware, 910 tons, 
worth $296,895, of which $225,716 from the United States, $28,450 
from Spain, $24,638 from Germany, and $9,468 from the United 
Kingdom; pipings and fittings, 7,469 tons, worth $405,024, of which 
$400,865 from the United States; rails, 21,094 tons, worth $608,570, 
of which $608,548 from the United States; other manufactures of 
steel and iron, 21,681 tons, worth $1,880,192, of which $1,169,902 
from the United States, $356,573 from the United Kingdom, $220,437 
from Germany, and $73,431 from France. 

Copper and alloys —The imports under this classification were as 
follows: 








1911 1912 

Umited States.) 2... see ae ee. SST AL ak $539, 893 | $623, 998 
United Kingdom s3;.2 swam ak! gees LOT Ra 131, 685 99, 731 
(Germany... ..<. AVA sk eas kone wy naey toe eke SS 82, 508 102, 980 
Biranie eens 2's Leech oh NOREEN PANS ETN ARNE EEA REECE 39, 044 45, 911 
Spat? 2222 EROS SAO RDO SEs COA CREOLE ES 1, 770 1, 318 
Giher countFides ie. oS ee a SS ES EEN 7, 156 13, 044 

Tota ERS Nea oes cee 23 oo) SPA EEE 802, 056 886, 982 








The principal articles included in this class were: Copper in sheets, 
317 tons, worth $112,261, of which $74,921 from the United States 
and $36,867 from the United Kingdom; wire, 1,050 tons, worth 
$302,584, of which $280,484 from the United States and $19,005 from 
Germany; other manufactures, 478 tons, worth $435,301, of which 
$234,801 from the United States, $81,600 from Germany, $60,439 
from the United Kingdom, and $44,929 from France. 
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All other metals and manufactures thereof.—Under this heading the 
imports were: 








1911 1912 

AWmIpeds Sta tesewe le cieeis cris Gyo meee keepers Re rete eye Heaton eee el PLZ nian) apLOONZar 
SEMAN VCS ics Ns se OLA he DUS HERA ES ERE Dk belek e Uuwibe gute 69, 055 58, 737 
PEM PRAT OM OMe. ..c sealed seat Reick eer cieoekmawemidaders wom die 64, 487 55, 086 
SHUT sg? kms dc AS Oe RISE VT ie) RES NC i eh cee 27, 860 20, 399 
FEE ULES eeneanl ar ese TIPN ct SOLES irs aa ables Giatash arSidteiahs aiiate avage okie 16, 047 16, 455 
MOH IEME COUR LETS cht 12 chai chavs Greve cee Silat ciatterdbablee ane Secresinaiato ute 38, 142 29, 634 
Det as eer aia anata Sas ae Coens BE Me 2 336, 364 | 330, 563 











Included in this class were: Tin, 227 tons, worth $152,052, of which 
$59,978 from the United States, $37,251 from the United Kingdom, 
and $33,149 from Germany; nickel and aluminum, 22 tons, worth 
$27,079, of which $9,452 from Germany, $8,668 from the United 
States, and $6,828 from the United Kingdom; manufactures of zinc, 
62 tons, worth $21,480, of which $13,159 from the United States, 
$3,889 from Germany, and $2,988 from Spain; bar lead, 324 tons, 
worth $25,437, of which $20,693 from the United States; lead tubing, 
138 tons, worth $15,286, of which $8,333 from the United States and 
$3,415 from Spain; other manufactures of lead, 252 tons, worth 
$50,180, of which $25,280 from the United States, $11,329 from 
Belgium, $6,511 from Germany, and $5,269 from Spain. 

Chemicals, drugs, etc.—Primary products. Under this heading the 
imports were: 














1911 1912 

(Upamiiticea ASHES. ooh Se a ee ae UR a eta ea el $245, 791 | $264, 675 
Conia ee ee mere a cence ee Loo eG ae SSE SIT aoe 56, 304 86, 558 
Fee DL re emanate ele meat IIE Ee ka Ui Sha Wiujs ele ta afaiaie 08, 975 69, 891 
fume dekone dome mes a RS 9, 063 59, 939 
France...... 1a Sigs arp tic te RE NL Se ol BB rR ae ee 18, 221 5, 928 
Mier ao menicser eros Ce Se AG Ek ope 100, 808 53, 644 
HIDE LS ee Ee SOON LRU ES lala eee LR Bd 489, 182 540, 635 








The principal articles belonging to this class were: Turpentine, 
82,681 gallons, worth $39,867; pitch and rosin, 1,963 tons, worth 
$108,214, practically all of the above from the United States; opium, 
9,968 pounds, worth $53,801, of which $53,031 from the United King- 
dom; other primary products, $328,412, of which $116,726 from the 
United States, $78,354 from Germany, $69,717 from Spain, $32,977 
from Italy, and $13,760 from the Dominican Republic. 
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Paints, varnishes, and inks —Under this heading the imports were: 





1911 1912 

Waited States els i PI Re ee ee aa $441,177 | $408,541 
United (Rime ganis ie 4.2 3.0) <1 cca nS eh ene) Seah AE ea ea 177, 425 219, 533 
Germany. 1-05 tobe te ease ctr tee ere Apne oasis wedi aes 36, 154 30, 584 
[Se ee 0 ne Ste ee aR CNB a! ETE ADT me est Lt Ye 22,707 20, 799 
pC TUS Ree, ca) Sh eee Be ay Sem aRe Sa Bis cial areas he ios aire 3 8, 194 7, 185 
CiHCH COUMMMEA SS cise ese ces ctane mouse ea eer te Eee ee Sere 24, 419 23, 581 

ays ATG ge. A a Sy le eine rnin eeen sr ara PENNE OCR ME AR SEY A 710, 076 710, 223 








The articles included in this class were: Natural pigments and 
paints, 379 tons, worth $10,348, of which $4,713 from the United 
States, $2,326 from Spain, and $2,221 from Belgium; paints with 
metallic base, 3,254 tons, worth $538,263, of which $299,199 from 
the United States, $196,528 from the United Kingdom, and $18,408 
from Belgium; other paints, 215 tons, worth $75,507, of which 
$54,206 from the United States and $8,768 from Germany; writing 
ink, 90 tons, worth $19,116, of which $8,602 from the United States 
and $7,065 from the United Kingdom; printing ink, 80 tons, worth 
$27,909, of. which $25,898 from the United States; varnishes, 70 tons, 
worth $63,108, of which $50,217 from the United States, $4,791 from 
Germany, and $3,856 from the United Kingdom. 

Chemical products—Imports under this heading were: 

















1911 1912 

EMI ceN Cara scine tic ea elecn eee aehive ate aerate $1, 983,051 | $2, 593, 881 
fliveemeentee Sees. tecgeas ts, iia ts oe fe hg CN oN ee ae 584, 955 775, 242 
Ame RUA OID oi Ue a Say cia SEs cape ane Stee 232, 477 334, 083 
he LTT Oe eR Re Se oe aa rae TPAD Peete ped og ngs py pe. 123, 770 121, 533 
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M1 WO Heigl SSE PND EE DS Gane oleaig bee aber pote se mt he 5 3, 062, 882 3, 999, 216 





The principal articles under this class were: Commercial fertilizers, 
27,317 tons, worth $1,109,863, of which $1,016,741 from the United 
States and $41,363 from the United Kingdom; acid, 2,671 tons, worth 
$152,110, of which $93,540 from the United States, $17,281 from the 
United Kingdom, $15,203 from Germany, and $15,102 from Belgium; 
oxides, 2,898 tons, valued at $177,160, of which $109,983 from the 
United States and $57,671 from the United Kingdom; gunpowder, 
266 tons, worth $42,709; dynamite, 450 tons, worth $109,820; fuses, 
45 tons, worth $13,267, all of the above explosives from the United 
States; fireworks, 27 tons, valued at $11,155, of which $7,070 from 
the United States and $3,069 from China; unground salt, 14,465 tons, 
worth $126,950, of which $120,179 from the United States; ground 
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salt, 6,788 tons, worth $85,515, of which $80,484 from the United 
States; patent and proprietary medicines, valued at $352,271, of 
which $194,132 from France and $145,969 from the United States; 
other drugs valued at $1,189,144, of which $538,077 from France, and 
$534,335 from the United States. 

Ouls, soap, etc.—Under this heading the imports were: 
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The articles included in this class were: Oil for soap manufacture, 
123,982 gallons, worth $45,075, all from the United States; other 
vegetable oils, 354,719 gallons, worth $201,357, of which $111,213 
from the United Kingdom, $31,043 from the United States, and 
$30,459 from Spain; glycerine and oleo oil, $80,940, of which $52,067 
from the United States and $15,006 from Belgium; other animal fats, 
$168,246, of which $163,894 from the United States; candles, 2,102,062 
pounds, valued at $199,206, of which $114,230 from the United 
States and $66,794 from Spain; common soap, 8,396,516 pounds, 
valued at $440,430, of which $294,373 from Spain and $123,042 from 
the United States; fine soaps, 94,032 kilos, valued at $96,637, of 
ewhich $51,258 from France and $39,387 from the United States; 
grease for soap manufacture, 2,909 tons, worth $290,167, practically 
all from the United States; perfumes and essences, 581,329 kilos, worth 
$601,059, of which $466,538 from France, $84,827 from the United 
States, and $24,538 from Germany; starch, $26,170, of which $16,810 
from the United Kingdom, $4,172 from Belgium, and $4,041 from 
the United States; glue, 583,470 pounds, valued at $48,450, of which 
$32,241 from the United States, $7,500 from Germany, and $4,437 
from France. 

Cotton and manufactures of —Imports under this heading were: 
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The principal articles in this class were: Raw cotton, 1,561,035 
pounds, worth $126,148, of which $65,310 from the United States 
and $43,891 from Germany; thread and yarn, 288 tons, worth 
$384,178, of which $313,726 from the United Kingdom, $37,081 from 
the United States, and $20,965 from Belgium; plain tissues, 6,996 
tons, worth $5,957,401, of which $2,712,567 from the United King- 
dom, $1,539,316 from the United States, $939,463 from Spain, 
$445,247 from France, and $255,799 from Ireland; twilled tissues, 
1,929 tons, worth $2,100,672, of which $1,078,373 from the United 
Kingdom, $524,316 from the United States, $209,552 from Spain, 
$141,987 from France, and $118,929 from Ireland; knitted tissues, 
517 tons, worth $1,298,555, of which $465,855 from France, $335,997 
from Germany, $299,663 from Spain, and $156,956 from the United 
States; laces, 95,371 kilos, worth $516,623, of which $237,014 from 
the United Kingdom; $140,819 from Germany; $89,010 from Spain, 
and $46,082 from France; passementerie, $63,914, of which $21,549 
from the United States, $15,067 from Germeny, $11,663 from Italy, 
and $7,594 from France; ready-made clothing, 233 tons, worth 
$498,831, of which $230,777 from the United States, $65,906 from 
Germany, $63,561 from France, and $61,696 from Switzerland; 
cotton velvets and plushes, $168,085, of which $55,633 from Spain, 
$37,145 from Germany, $36,400 from the United Kingdom, and 
$26,254 from the United States; tulles, $136,023, of which $64,987 
from Germany, $36,335 from the United Kingdom, $28,590 from 
France; other cotton manufactures, 920 tons, worth $407,169, of 
which $133,728 from France, $117,213 from the United Kingdom, 
$87,418 from Spain, $27,586 from Germany, and $24,929 from the 
United States. ay 


Other vegetable fibers and manufactures thereof.—Under this heading 


the imports were: 
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Articles included in this class were: Thread and yarn, $30,363, of 
which $9,519 from Spain, $7,271 from the United Kingdom, $3,674 
from the United States, and $3,593 from Italy; twine, 403-tons, worth 
$126,390, of which $50,238 from Spain, $47,917 from Italy, and 
$11,465 from the United States; cordage and rope, 426 tons, worth 
$94,705, of which $58,017 from the United States and $27,932 from 


° 
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Spain; bags for sugar, 14,270 tons, worth $1,469,094, of which 
$575,909 from British India, $485,900 from the United Kingdom, and 
$407,685 from the United States; linen tissues, 1,705 tons, worth 
$1,740,484, of which $730,244 from the United Kingdom, $625,796 
from Ireland, $141,281 from France, $140,690 from Spain, $34,329 
from the United States, $26,620 from the Canary Islands, and 
$22,801 from Germany; laces, $24,611, of which $16,484 from Ger- 
many; passementerie, $105,924, of which $67,233 from Germany, 
and $31,451 from France; ready-made clothing, $76,108, of which 
$32,769 from France, $14,891 from the Canary Islands, and $14,602 
from the United Staces; other manufactures, of linen, hemp, etc., 
255 tons, worth $38,622, of which $15,031 from Porto Rico, $6,903 
from the United Kingdom, and $3,320 from the United States. 

Wool, hair, and manufactures of —Under this heading the imports 
were: 
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The principal articles included in this class were: Hairbrushes, 
$63,288, of which $23,557 from the United States, $22,232 from 
France, and $11,737 from Germany; hair and enedia re $11,086, of 
which $6,736 from the United States, and $2,249 foone France; 
woolens and worsteds, 535 tons, worth $833,971, of which $368,127 
from the United States, $304,507 from France, $68,244 from Belgium, 
$30,826 from the United States, and $27,948 from Germany; ready- 
made clothing, $163,518, of which $68,502 from the United States, 
$62,882 from France, and $17,742 from Germany; other manufac- 
tures of wool, hair, etc., $195,783, of which $92,752 from Portugal, 
$41,859 from France, $19,019 from Spain, and $18,184 from the 
United States. 

Silk, and manufactures of—The imports under this heading were: 
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Included under this class were: Silk floss, $17,068, of which $9,190 
from the United Kingdom and $6,543 from the United States; silk 
tissue, 46,139 kilos, worth $191,185, of which $81,591 from France, 
$60,872 from the United States, $18,823 from the United Kingdom, 
and $14,037 from China; knitted tissues, $22,091, of which $9,973 
from the United States and $8,771 from France; ready-made clothing, 
$216,912, of which $110,845 from the United States, $67,043 from 
France, $14,440 from Germany, and $14,178 from Japan; other manu- 
factures of silk, $150,251, of which $48,257 from France, $34,789 
from the United States, $19,546 from Japan, $18,388 from Mexico, 
and $12,813 from China. 

Paper and cardboard.—Under this heading the imports were: 
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The principal articles included in this class were: Paper in sheets, 
1,255 tons, worth $230,920, of which $164,042 from the United States, 
$22,740 from Spain, and $16,330 from Germany; wrapping paper and 
bags, 732 tons, worth $60,166, of which $25,522 from the United 
States and $25,242 from Germany; other paper, 7,993 tons, worth 
$818,126, of which $287,121 from the United States, $232,377 from 
Germany, $162,423 from Spain, and $87,749 from France; paste- 
board in sheets, 1,626 tons, worth $94,030, of which $64,179 from the 
United States, $15,707 from Germany, and $4,578 from the Nether- 
lands; cardboard boxes, 460 tons, worth $132,872, of which $32,402 
from Germany, $28,265 from France, $25,585 from the United States, 
and $21,681 from Spain; other cardboard and pasteboard, 1,350 tons 
worth $135,708, of which $85,397 from the United States and $34,018 
from Spain. 

Books and prints.—Imports under this heading were: 
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Included in this class were: Blank books, $24,938, of which $16,177 
from the United States; printed books, $147,222, of which $66,526 
from Spain, and $59,788 from the United States; lithographs, maps, 
etc., $110,368, of which $33,548 from Switzerland, $32,086 from 
Germany, $20,939 from the United States, and $15,060 from Bel- 
eium; printed letter heads, $138,525, of which $103,708 from the 
United States, $9,956 from Canada, and $9,657 from France. 

Woods, and manufactures of.—Under this heading the imports 
were: 
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The principal imports in this class were: Common lumber, 14,934 
tons, worth $231,062, of which $173,326 from the United States, 
$37,262 from the British West Indies, and $19,542 from the United 
Kingdom; fine lumber, $7,426, nearly all from the United States; 
other unmanufactured wood, 8,928 tons, worth $272,603, of which 
$253,891 from the United States and $17,305 from Germany; furni- 
ture, 7,933 tons, worth $1,159,935, of which $982,052 from the 
United States, $75,714 from France, $50,843 from Germany, and 
$19,537 from Spain; boxes and cases, $758,654, of which $468,379 
from the United States, $72,985 from the United Kingdom, $65,409 
from Germany, and $52,179 from Spain; barrels and staves, 8,959 
tons, worth $579,569, of which $325,516 from the United States, 
$196,911 from Spain, $24,470 from the United Kingdom, and $13,358 
from Canada. . 

Other vegetable substances.—Under this heading imports were: 
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- Included in this class were: Wulow, rushes, and rattan, unmanu- 
factured, 64 tons, worth $46,716, of which $19,236 from the United 
States, $10,518 from Germany, and $7,380 from France; manufac- 
tured, 107 tons, worth $132,103, of which $72,151 from the United 
Kingdom, $23,645 from the United States, and $15,098 from Switzer- 
land. 

Animals.—Imports under this heading were: 
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Included in this class were: Horses, 274, worth $43,868, of which 
261 horses, worth $41,174, from the United States; mules, 2,137, 


worth $247,933, of which 2,076, worth $247,018, from the United © 


States; cattle, 255, worth $11,571, all from the United States; and 
hogs, 18,177, worth $159,803, practically al] from the United States. 
Hides, skins, and feathers—Imports under this head were: 
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The principal articles under this class were: Feathers, 8,700 kilos, 
valued at $32,038, of which $14,733 from France, $6,313 from Ger- 
many, and $4,358 from the United States; leather, 383 tons, worth 
$418,721, of which $356,133 from the United States, $51,098 from 
Spain, and $7,990 from France; patent and varnished leather, 75 
tons, worth $126,080, of which $95,300 from the United States, and 
$18,201 from Spain; furs, $68,852, of which $57,700 from the United 
States, and $9,710 from Spain. 
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Manufactures of leather and furs.—Under this heading the imports 


were: 
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Included in this class were: Men’s shoes, 874,588 pairs, valued at 
$1,755,054, of which 603,844 pairs, worth $1,241,781, from the United 
States, and 269,015 pairs, worth $512,013 from Spain; women’s shoes, 
1,584,264 pairs, worth $1,525,215, of which 1,379,997 pairs, worth 
$1,349,258, from the United States, and 198,300 pairs, worth $166,350, 
from Spain; children’s shoes, 1,090,552 pairs, worth $487,237, of 
which 874,919 pairs, worth $426,992, from the United States, and 
215,615 pairs, worth $60,300, from Spain; alpargartas, 298,465 
dozens, worth $396,682, of which 256,238 dozens, worth $366,953, 
from Spain, and 37,903 dozens, worth $25,381, from China; saddlery 
and harness, 21,712 kilos, worth $17,048, of which $16,050 from the 
United States; other leather manufactures, 304 tons, worth $376,154, 
of which $228,377 from the United States, $63,450 from Germany, 
$30,837 from the United Kingdom, $21,505 from France, and $15,882 
from Spain. 

Musical instruments, watches, and clocks —Imports under this head- 
ing were: 
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Included in this class were: Pianos, 916, worth $130,574, of which 
401, worth $62,801 from the United States, 382, worth $45,119 from 
Germany, and 109, worth $15,743, from Spain; other musical instru- 
ments, $36,312, of which $10,206 from France, $8,883 from Germany, 
$7,501 from the United States, and $6,843 from Spain; 23,868 watches, 
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worth $49,852, of which 16,746, worth $35,820, from France, 3,366, 
worth $8,570, from Switzerland, and 3,298, worth $4,240 from the 
United States; clocks, $49,148, of which $31,407 from the United 
States, and $11,811 from Germany. 

Machinery.—The imports under this heading were: 
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The principal imports in this class were: Machinery and apparatus 
for making sugar and spirits, 52,950 tons, worth $5,051,779, of which 
$3,079,639 from the United States, $743,355 from the United Kingdom, 
$513,605 from France $368,235 from Belgium, and $326,679 from 
Germany; agricultural machinery, 461 tons, worth $93,655, of which 
$56,093 from the United Kingdom, and $37,562 from the United 
States; electrical machinery, 235 tons, worth $85,612, of which 
$61,727 from the United States, and $14,670 from the United King- 
dom; pumps, $18,367, of which $17,511 from the United States; 
boilers, 1,805 tons, worth $181,778, of which $122,500 from the 
United States, and $49,366 from the United Kingdom; locomotives, 
2,742 tons, worth $401,230, of which $352,749 from the United States, 
and $43,496 from Germany; other machinery, 9,505 tons, worth 
$2,184,677, of which $1,844,249 from the United States, $125,422 
from the United Kingdom, $102,525 from Germany, and $62,091 from 
France; machine parts and accessories, 7,268 tons, worth $1,526,834, 
of which $1,371,162 from the United States, $55,320 from France, 
$45,215 from Germany, and $25,300 from the United Kingdom. 

Apparatus.—Under this heading the imports were: 
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Included in this class were: 25,518 sewing machines, worth 
$398,604, of which 25,634, worth $371,869, from the United States; 
and 414, worth $16,049, from Belgium; 1,274 typewriters, worth 
$73,645, nearly all from the United States; 7,056 bicycles, worth 
$41,424, practically all from the United States; 11,256 weighing 
scales, worth $68,589, of which 8,781, worth $62,665, from the 
United States, and 1,454, worth $2,826, from Germany; railroad 
passenger coaches, worth $16,236, practically all from the United 
States; carriages and accessories for same, worth $811,901, of which 
$249,315 from France, $395,451 from the United States, $61,752 
from Spain, and $53,136 from Germany; baggage cars, trucks, etc., 
19,808 tons, worth $1,348,064, of which 17,699, worth $1,162,760, 
from the United States, and 2,085 tons, worth $181,046 from the 
United Kingdom; street cars, 218 tons, worth $29,217, of which 
$29,180 from the United States; wagons, carts, and handearts, 
1,919 tons, worth $154,669, practically all from the United States; 
steam vessels, worth $667,718, of which $405,007 from the United 
States, and $251,411 from the United Kingdom; sailing vessels, 
worth $43,571, of which $42,690 from the United States. 

Meats.—Under this heading the imports were: 
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The principal imports were: Game and poultry. $24,723, of which 
$19,560 from the United States, and $4,445 from Spain; jerked beef, 
41,527,094 pounds, worth $3,509,648, of -which $2,386,777 from 
Uruguay, and $1,122,871 from the United States; salt pork, 
15,894,607 pounds, worth $1,430,268, of which $1,414,782 from the 
United States, and $12,176, from the United Kingdom; fresh pork, 
mutton, and beef, and salted and canned beef, $27,762, practically 
all from the United States; hams and shoulders, 4,808,788 pounds, 
worth $702,568, of which $653,611 from the United States, and 
$47,364 from Spain; lard, 61,909,373 pounds, worth $4,995,153, of 
which $4,981,666 from the United States; bacon, 24,307 pounds, 
worth $4,005, nearly all from the United States; canned meats, 
1,146 tons, worth, $311,717, of which $194,686 from the United 
States, $7,180 from Spain, and $21,526 from France; other meat 
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and meat products, 767 tons, worth $193,543, of which $172,526 
from the United States and $19,107 from Spain. 
Fish.—The imports under this head were: 
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Included in the above were: Codfish, 19,331,628 pounds, worth 
$1,281,530, of which $395,983 from Canada, $489,760 from the United 
Kingdom, $341,981 from Norway, and $45,727 from the United 
States; herrings, 1,244,678 pounds, worth $48,105, of which $19,739 
from Spain, $13,204 from the United States, and $6,416 from the’ 
Canary Islands; canned sardines, worth $60,746, of which $41,918 
from Spain, $7,274 from France, $2,979 from Germany, $2,486 from 
the United States, and $2,957 from Norway; other canned fish, 
$364,255, of which $313,300 from Spain, $22,310 from the United 
States, and $10,882 from France; oysters and other shellfish, worth 
$19,814, of which $18,777 from phe United States. 

Breadstuffs were imported in the last two years from the follanaene 
countries: 
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(EPEATTNE ORUAOCR on cin oo.icy's oR A eG on vc RE Cader oa oe $6, 138, 304 | $6, 697, 473 
Crenmian yes eee ets evi) Cte Bae ee es. BRR Oates eee 2, 570, 243 2, 669, 785 
Gaited (eins rrr os) eh de 2 ke ee Ee Re deed 2, 142, 311 2, 252, 030 
Sp op TVR Pei EC RRP RM 6 a. OLS a ate la Daa ai ahs y Det ie 122, 280 91, 887 
RAI CGS NSS tA Rae lk SAV, SURE SIE Se eo 9, 670 12, 988 
Othericoumiries; a2 pelea i Be Bie eae 2, 006, 464 2» 180, 099 

MP OGL SPR ES ee Ay A Rn a ee 12, 989,272 | 13, 904, 262 








Included in this class were: Oats, 19,740 tons, worth $600,970, 
of which $368,800 from the United States, $235,430 from Canada, 
and $38,555 from Argentina; rice, 129, 200 tons, worth $6,753,729, 
of which $2,490,529! from Germany, $2,194,746 from the United 
Kingdom, $1,486,453 from British India, $254,967 from the United 
States, and $192,815 from Belgium; barley, 6,727 tons, worth 
$318, 687,-of which $314,293 from Germany; Indian corn, 63,385 
tons, worth $1,743,236, of which $1,712,474 from the United States, 
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and $30,066 from Argentina; corn meal, 20,718 barrels, worth 
$69,905, nearly all from the United States; wheat flour, 852,633 
barrels, worth $3,888,717, of which $3,886,040 from the United 
States; biscuits and crackers, $70,578, of which $54,323 from the 
United Kingdom, $9,916 from the United States, and France, $4,815; 
macaroni and other pastes, 3,040 tons, worth $89,575, of which 
$70,922 from the United States, $14,320 from Spain, and $3,443 
from France; other cereal products, 579 tons, worth $47,589, of which 
$31,436 from the United States, $6,516 from Spain, and $4,643 from 
France; hay and other forage, 19,417 tons, worth $581,819, of which 
$251,629 from the United States, $154,469 from Canada, and $12,538 
from Argentina. 
Fruits.—The imports under this heading were: 
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The principal imports were: Apples, $68,671, of which $55,300 
from the United States and $8,977 from Canada; grapes, $36,240, of 
which $29,731 from Spain and $6,114 from the United States; other 
fresh fruits, $158,888, of which $146,700 from the United States and 
$11,938 from Spain; almonds, $76,068, of which $71,944 from Spain; 
raisins, $24,270, of which $20,257 from Spain and $4,013 from the 
United States; other dried fruits, $237,083, of which $162,192 from 
Spain, $33,862 from United States, $23,025 from the Canary Islands, 
and $10,936 from the United Kingdom; canned and other preserved 
fruits, $194,507, of which $126,182 from the United States, $46,790 
from Spain, $14,966 from France, and $6,069 from the Canary 
Islands. 

Vegetables were imported from: 
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Included in this class were: Onions, 12,400 tons, worth $464,325, 
of which $274,669 from Spain, $118,817 from the Canary Islands, 
$20,441 from Uruguay, and $29,869 from the United States; peas, 
8,529 tons, worth $831,988, of which $448,147 from Mexico, $320,243 
from the United States, $18,925 from Germany, $17,063 from Bel- 
gium, and $17,754 from Spain; beans, 15,797 tons, worth $1,328,683, 
of which $438,546 from Germany, $410,023 from the United States, 
$370,401 from Mexico, and $36,424 from France; potatoes, 46,844 
tons, worth $1,603,029, of which $986,126 from the United States, 
$497,605 from Canada, $54,167 from the United Kingdom, $27,967 
from the Canary Islands, and $29,901 from France; other fresh and 
dried vegetables, 4,461 tons, worth $143,629, of which $114,898 from 
the United States, and $17,136 from the United Kingdom; canned 
and other preserved vegetables, $522,563, of which $299,602 from 
Spain, $107,713 from the United States; $47,115 from France, and 
$42,739 from Belgium. 

Beverages and oils——The imports under this heading were: 
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Articles included in this class were: Olive oil in bottles, 5,783 dozens, 
worth $17,859, of which $16,512 from France; in other containers, 
1,814,579 gallons, worth $1,075,625, of which $1,021,955 were from 
Spain, $46,267 from the United States, and $7,386 from France; cotton- 
seed oil, 204,191 gallons, worth $91,725, of which $91,237 from the 
United States; white wines in bottles, 27,099 dozen, worth $103,461, 
of which $90,330 from Spain and $9,938 from France; in other con- 
tainers, 462,602 gallons, worth $226,406, of which $161,035 from 
Spain, $37,951 from France, and $16,036 from Italy; red wine, in 
bottles, 14,703 dozen, worth $39,945, of which $36,428 from Spain 
and $2,770 from France; in other containers, 5,192,628 gallons, worth 
$1,235,483, of which $1,189,667 from Spain, $29,800 from France, 
$7,982 from the United States, and $7,200 from the Canary Islands; 
beer, in bottles, 408,180 dozen, worth $351,133, of which $232,946 
from the United Kingdom, $89,913 from the United States, and 
$25,828 from Germany; in other containers, 21,915 gallons, worth 
$18,841, of which $16,865 from the United States and $1,606 from 
' Germany; cider, in bottles, 41,384 dozen, worth $80,944, of which 
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$77,994 from Spain; champagne, 45,017 liters, worth $77,735, of 
which $59,278 from France, $11,251 from Spain, and $5,836 from the 
United States; distilled liquors and cordials, 498,394 liters, worth 
$235,892, of which $134,590 from France, $19,905 from the United 
States, $18,813 from Spain, $26,479 from Germany, and $15,945 from 
the United Kingdom; vinegar, in barrels, 25,927 gallons, worth 
$7,936, of which $4,803 from France and $2,063 from Spain. 
Dairy products —The imports under this heading were: 
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Under this heading the imports were: Condensed milk, 15,271 tons, 
worth $2,110,279, of which $1,062,977 from the United Kingdom, 
$832,615 from the United States, and $204,076 from Norway; butter, 
666 tons, worth $306,966, of which $188,630 from Denmark, $55,458 
from the United States, $38,079 from Spain, $14,931 from the 
Netherlands, and $7,259 from France; cheese, 1,485 tons, worth 
$380,539, of which $284,167 from the Netherlands, $45,393 from the 
United States, $17,873 from Switzerland, $9,283 from Germany, 
$7,522 from Spain, and $7,096 from France. 

All other alimentary substances were received from: 
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Under this class imports were: Cacao, 180,700 pounds, worth 
$39,529, of which $33,175 from the United States and $2,285 from 
Venezuela; refined sugar, 857 tons, worth $69,013, all from the United 
States; tea, 52 tons, worth $11,727, of which $6,280 from China and 
$3,567 from the United States; coffee, 11,997 tons, worth $4,049,817, 
of which $3,524,944 from Porto Rico, $435,757 from the United 
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States, and $79,360 from Venezuela; chocolate, 132,264 pounds, 
worth $25,848, of which $13,248 from the United States and $8,281 
from France; confectionery, 1,826,437 pounds, worth $207,701, of 
which $73,697 from the United States, $73,383 from Spain, $30,855 
from the United Kingdom, and $10,681 from France; saffron, 9,904 
kilos, worth $138,073, of which $137,862 from Spain; pepper and 
other spices, $27,639, of which $13,866 from the United States, 
$3,334 from Germany, $3,323 from the Netherlands, $2,450 from 
British India, and $2,379 from the United Kingdom; oleomargarine, 
223,348 pounds, worth $24,846, of which $22,696 from the United 
States; eggs, 4,898,518 dozen, worth $1,046,360, of which $1,039,395 
from the United States. 
Miscellaneous articles —Imports under this heading were: 
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This classification included: Fans, 55,630 kilos, worth $59,941, 
of which $24,735 from Japan, $23,858 from Spain, $5,124 from China, 
and $2,018 from the United States; amber, tortoise shell, and jet, 
10,608 kilos, worth $58,603, of which $41,920 from France, $7,134 from 
Austria-Hungary, $5,352 from Germany, and $1,985 from the United 
States; articles of horn, 25,644 kilos, worth $90,211, of which $59,635 
from France, $14,632 from the United States, $6,164 from Germany, 
and $4,216 from Spain; articles of celluloid, 9,991 kilos, worth $38,289, 
of which $12,790 from Germany, $10,575 from the United States, and 
$10,182 from France; oilcloth for floors, 1,137 meters, worth $1,068, 
of which $559 from the United Kingdom, and $509 from the United 
States; all other oilcloth, 208,026 kilos, worth $89,434, of which $73,665 
from the United States, $7,414 from the United Kingdom, and $6,829 
from Germany; matches, 33,762 gross, worth $40,067, of which $24,838 
from Belgium, $7,774 from France, and $7,068 from Italy; rubber 
hose, and other manufactures of rubber, 95 tons, worth $145,930, of 
whieh $110,686 from the United States, and $24,169 from Germany; 
toys, 378 tons, worth $159,774, of which $77,187 from Germany, 
$36,068 from the United States, $18,826 from Spain, and $20,631 
from France; walking canes, umbrellas, and parasols, $108,492, of 
which $45,851 from Spain, $20,609 from the United Kingdom, $16,892 
from the Canary Islands, $9,829 from Germany, and $6,168 from 
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France; tombstones and accessories, $12,567, of which $12,163 from 
the United States; hats, 80,074 dozen, worth $410,011, of which $177,704 
from Italy, $105,772 from the United States, $39,290 from Ecuador, 
$35,991 from France, $16,397 from the United Kingdom, and $8,288 
from Colombia; cartridges and caps, $29,674, of which $28,532 from 
the United States and $2,179 from France; waterproof cloth, 163 
tons, worth $277,483, of which $150,506 from the United States, 
$82,581 from the United Kingdom, $12,059 from the Canary Islands, 
$12,400 from Italy, and $10,188 from Spain; smoking and chewing 
tobacco, 149 tons, worth $52,922, practically all from the United 
States; articles not mentioned or not classified in the tariff, 4,775 
tons, worth $811,233, of which $544,873 from the United States, 
$95,688 from Germany, $82,468 from France, $22,732 from the United 
Kingdom, $17,585 from Argentina, $13,429 from Belgium, and $8,702 
from Spain. 

The last classification in the general table refers to articles free of 
duty, which were imported from the following countries: 
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The principal articles under this heading were: Manure, 8,151 
tons, worth $127,656, of which $68,495 from the United States, 
$57,369 from Argentina; paving stones, 20,809 tons, worth $176,432, 
of which $175,857 from Norway; plows and cultivators, 1,049 tons, 
worth $141,128, of which $128,191 from the United States, and 
$12,417 from the United Kingdom; reapers, 222 tons, worth $64,420, 
of which $26,291 from the United States, and $32,930 from the 
United Kingdom; other agricultural implements, 810 tons, worth 
$155,041, of which $97,458 from the United States, $40,772 from the 
United Kingdom, and $14,532 from Germany; trees and plants, 
$16,275, of which $13,568 from the United States; anthracite coal, 
104,678 tons, worth $339,312, of which 98,727 tons, worth $315,986, 
from. the United States, and 5,951 tons, worth $23,326, from the 
United Kingdom; bituminous coal, 1,088,765 tons, worth $3,383,294, 
of which 1,087,420 tons, worth $3,376,870, from the United States, 
1,103 tons, worth $4,137, from the United Kingdom, and 242 tons, 
worth $2,278, from Germany; coke, 9,492 tons, worth $42,398, of 
which 6,060, worth $26,526, from the United Kingdom, and 3,432 
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tons, worth $15,872, from the United States; henequen, hemp, etc., 
2,559 tons, worth $231,286, of which $36,927 from the United King- 
dom, $167,118 from the United States, and $19,243 from Mexico; 
printed books, maps, etc., $90,063, of which $62,469 from the United 
States, $17,374 from France, and $5,662 from Belgium; wood pulp 
and news-print paper, 6,215 tons, worth $340,524, of which $245,504 
from the United States, $59,756 from Canada, and $19,449 from 
Germany; unplaned pine lumber, 144,663 M feet, worth $2,419,364, of 
which $2,055,311 from the United States, $307,734 from Canada, 
$28,084 from the United Kingdom, and $27,970 from the British West 
Indies; fresh fish, 999,392 pounds, worth $19,638, all from the 
United States; mineral waters, 1,284,111 liters, worth $192,055, of 
which $101,942 from Spain, $51,455 from France, $23,999 from 
Belgium, and $9,373 from the United States; cheesecloth, 363 tons, 
worth $237,490, of which $117,567 from the United States, $17,211 
from Belgium; barbed fence wire, 7,121 tons, worth $318,925, of 
which $316,850 from the United States, and $2,046 from Belgium; 
other free imports not classified, 5,106 tons, worth $227,409, of 
which $201,768 from the United States. 


EXPORTS. 


The exports, by countries, for the past four fiscal years were: 








1909 1910 1911 1912 
United States. ....... _.| $109, 407, 613 | $129, 328, 507 | $113, 450,732 | $122, 969, 463 
United Kingdom. .... 5,013,676 | 10,696, 289 5, 086, 762 11, 066, 954 
Germany £22072 261..22 4, 053, 960 3, 646, 398 3, 691, 711 3, 689, 522 
ike alt: SO hr, eee 1, 216, 275 1, 549, 080 1, 405, 356 2, 509, 488 
ei ae a 865, 519 727, 297 745, 197 480, 161 
Other American coun- 
PR. iron 2, 660, 971 3, 391, 216 3, 326, 383 4, 371, 622 
Other European coun- 
ils RAS. DOI 1, 081, 241 915, 175 822, 608 915, 560 
All other countries... .. * 411, 814 655, 058 650, 116 784, 525 
Wopale is). hid 124, 711, 069 | 150,909,020 | 129,178,865 | 146, 787, 295 





Included under ‘‘Other American countries”’ for 1912 are: Canada, 
$1,526,791; Argentina, $1,120,715; Chile, $414,297; Uruguay, $410,841; 
Costa Rica, $104,918; Colombia, $223,828; Panama, $85,463; Porto 
Rico, $74,241; Mexico, $70,018; Brazil, $62,862; Dutch West Indies, 
$50,803; and Peru, $48,251. Under ‘‘Other European countries:” 
Netherlands, $316,828; Belgium, $202,606; Austria-Hungary, 
$202,584; Gibraltar, $62,034; Italy, $55,877; and Portugal, $32,888. 
Under ‘‘All other countries: Australia, $374,963; French Africa, 
$164,123; Canary Islands, $160,533; and British Africa, $34,460. 
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For the calendar year 1912 the exports to the United States were 
$145,185,933; to the United Kingdom, $11,446,336; to Germany, 


$6,199,172; to France, $2,574,735; ed to Spain, $659,213. 


The following table shows the total value of the peal by 


articles, from Cuba during the last four fiscal years: 














1909 1910 1911 1912 

Animal and animal products: 

Iban anh eo seecce bono $38, 580 $14, 623 $17, 763 $14, 667 

Hides nous kins=eceeeseeer 1,482,108 | 1,894,738 | 1,707, 434 1, 666, 587 

Other animal products. - -- - 72, 757 108, 280 88, 062 96, 500 
Sugar and molasses: 

Mae aaa ones a oat = 79, 130, 181 |108, 762, 632 | 85, 168,933 | 102, 033, 516 

Woidesens te AR Ai Lee 1,556,695 | 1,477,756 | 1,197,433 | 1,390, 275 

Confectionery........------ 47, 194 44, 007 48, 000 58, 355 
Fruits, grains, and vegetables: 

TORUS a | oe AN 2,359, 397 | 2,098,089 | 1, 835, 952 2, 264, 229 

Grains and vegetables. . -.- - 674, 850 453, 083 437, 732 473, 391 
Marine products: 

Mortoise shell: 2222)... -'-2<'- 64, 843 36, 828 39, 235 42, 541 

SOONER Eo a ores aoe Bron 271, 596 354, 855 299, 139 300, 273 
Mineral products: 

JSON eae es oes eae 47, 586 13, 499 ile svall 54, 739 

Iron, gold, and copper ores.| 3, 362, 289 4, 350,476 | 3, 874, 172 3, 910, 305 

Wildmetals et. els to. 82, 751 2, 299 1 6, 468 
Forest products: 

Vegetable fibers. ....------- 74, 891 37, 431 48, 540 76, 388 

Wo) Aes Gene sao ees ae 1,516,356 | 1,663,398 | 2, 109, 890 1, 810, 162 

Dyesand tanning material. - 5 40 AQvilaz. je eee 
Tobacco: 

Unmanutfactured......-..-- 19, 084, 704 | 15, 450,943 | 16,888,761 | 17,399, 403 

Manufactures of......------ 12, 900, 490 | 12, 423, 007 | 13, 098,982 | 13, 057, 484 
Miscellaneous: ' 

Bee products. ..-.)..-2-2--: 985, 952 703, 680 747, 852 820, 742 

Distilled products. .-..-.-.-- 359, 655 356, 037 431, 543 580, 620 

Otheriarticles..22227--.-2. ¢ 326, 718 216, 668 174, 446 305, 028 
Reexportations.....------------ 271, 471 436, 651 314, 256 430, 622 
MI@MG ise 2as o WWRee Sse be dacs bb SSSR aaa ra Boao eee G36). G2 (alesse sees 

BRO ENee ene joecass 124, 711, 069 |150, 909, 020 |129, 178, 865 | 146, 787, 295 








Live animals.—The exports under this heading were: 





OE 1912 





AIRE CENT ULCOMeT el rey ge es Re a ae Gaal 
empeuekcmeadonmi ess ahs sg. lo: 2 Sek e Bee 
GilecreTigy: Wea 0) gua ean Oa eee ee eee Re eae a 
Hee Ge Ue AS eens NO Co as 
Giemeuutnics ee ae ye Oe PLR ae see e se ae 





$9,971 | $13, 611 





1 yy see oe 
Rae aE 375 
250 250 
6, 365 431 
763 | 14, 667 














Included in this class were: Fifty-one horses, worth $6,483, of which 
$5,833 to the United States; turtles, worth $6,929, of which $6,668 


to the United States. 
17822—Bull. 6—14——10 
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Hides and skins.—The exports under this heading were: 














1911 1912 
Grenniariye A 5 Sie ee, crea Re NA ane ERAN ie, RICE See $975, 109 $946, 664 
United Statede y's. Sores. VeCPn ae uc ee eee om, 421, 669 506, 627 
Brance hate AC Pes oe ei es | a ea 237, 276 135, 707 
United Homadomen | 2 io sc poe eka on te Oe ee eeu hace er eee 37, 000 
Other GaUninienie: Vso cs bce Ue le Cee eee 73, 380 40, 589 
ie) 4 ESR eames GPT saris Speer gay "ean 8 Ce ene 1, 707, 434 1, 666, 587 








The principal articles in this classification were: Cattle hides, 
6,705 tons, worth $1,654,459, of which $943,859 to Germany, $497,414 
to the United States, $135,597 to France, $37,000 to the United 
Kingdom, and $25,640 to the Netherlands. 

Other animal products.—The exports under this heading were: 











1911 1912 
WWevihn's Uy STE Oe et aaliik MI AAMAS bn cate MOC Raith gh Lenlited Paya oildogs $66, 685 $61, 913 
EE RR bales SRR ela), se a. > PRR eed ad pag 1,'403 26, 461 
REP cE eee ab See een sk ee oui tt. ae eee ie 1, 164 2, 313 
ES TG Aa ale EES Oa Aap ON ADD Dn od ha 6, 110 5, 813 
a Foe ain 2 MR, 84 lS): EGER obo he NAGA Seo 8 phos 88, 062 96, 500 





Included in this class were: Horns, hoofs, and bones, 1,954 tons, 
worth $70,526, of which $44,558 to the United States, $18,087 to Ger- 
many, and $4,600 to Belgium; other animal products, 401 tons, worth 
$28,779, of which $17,355 to the United States, and $11,179 to 
Germany. 

Sugar.—The exports of sugar were: 




















fac hanna 1912 
United States. 22.22.00 cecce cc ek eed bids ececedea lhe. $88, O81, 624 aa 
MOS hed SAO. ies den Ganado eakecenn ea eee 83,605 | 6, 201, 488 
1 ce OCG 2) at Sie RO a eae ner: AEA ie COLTRI EOC Pee ert LB ante ey St 1, 239, 160 
Othercountries. 9s. e ce we in eee ne eee ae 3, 704 328, 581 
Diiale 345s 0 a lan Oe gy Rate eer ae RAMAN | 85, 168, 933 | 102, 033, 516 








Included in this class were: Crude sugar, 3,546,603,593 pounds, 
worth $101,542,170, of which 3,285,417,936 pounds, worth $93,772,941 
to the United States, 207,836,315 pounds, worth $6,201,488 to the 
United Kingdom, and 42,968,219 pounds, worth $1,239,160 to 
France; refined sugar, 20,574,573 pounds, worth $491,346, practically 
all to the United States. 
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Molasses.—The exports of molasses were: 








1911 1912 
MMM OCS mma ecco e Mele ee cee oc ule es aa eee $720, 619 $802, 720 
md manedomee. Chee ee 476, 682 497, 653 
CiCSPN TED i, Eee 5 CAR a AS ee re ee 27 740 
Pe tae COUINMIRLE Rp: cies Sep Ue ey eles eto G2 A fUNGTS ih ble yo, 2b 105 89, 162 
JEON a ys AV NY eo al on 1, 197, 433 1, 390, 275 








This title includes molasses and sugar syrup. Of the former the 
exports were 42,812,173 gallons, worth $1,387,893, of which 28,332,552 
gallons, worth $802,470 to the United States, and 12,450,356 gallons, 
worth $497,653 to the United Kingdom. 

Confectionery.—The exports of confectionery were: 
































1911 1912 

Peritiecmstanesst. vans sein mt Sees de ee! Mo Lg al beh ok $30, 377 $25, 659 
ERY M AES i UI, he TS a ale aR a a Lips eine ie oe 1, 393 2, 893 
STDP ae OS ST 2 1 LS eens NK ne 3, 086 2,376 
COSTAE ATT SNE Vil MARES Ua IIE er oe a a 3501) 941 
United Kingdom........ A Met a ae WE ie et 676 714 
CMPSUEFP GIOUG ON BETES]: SAS a ana ay Ge ga an Sa 12, 118 20, 772 

TREAT So At SP RA RAN es Se aes ta hae 48, 000 58, 355 

Fruits —The exports of fruits were: 
1911 1912 

MURS talbesee yo fee ey Ty IN Se Be Al $1, 830,972 | $2,259,145 
SYD SUT & cies el itl eae ye pi Ae Bia Red. er RR es Cale Ae 1, 826 915 
TESTING Caer ga a A Ras re ew AN op ae te eae eg MR arn tects ee 21 350 
Oinecreouminiesnn ee ate AS. CRORE Se Eee 3, 133 + 3, 019 

ANGUS sy at Se aes ee ies RS a F0 h le OHN BANG  etD 1, 835, 952 2, 264, 229 








The principal exports in this classification were: 4,741,000 coconuts, 
worth $109,784, practically all to the United States; oranges, 8,003,748 
pounds, worth $145,465, of which $141,699 to the United States; 
pineapples, 30,381 tons, worth $1,117,709, of which $873,025 to the 
United States; bananas, 36,317 tons, worth $873,092, practically all 
to the United States; other fruits, 650 tons, worth $17,807, of which 
$17,454 to the United States. 
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Grains and vegetables —The exports of grains and vegetables were: 











1911 1912 

CREED pS tebe V Pao oe Et Lilo ete NI UN mn Cine $269,173 | $358, 897 
Tra Oy Cy URINE Mos ie A Bae AA RS A MATEO AP ER NC 106, 922 , 885 
5 [ 51210077 101 mE pe ML Sl ane eA es Mola AUR gH e aba Min hat 38, 457 20, 392 
United Kingdom..... ASMA AA 1 pa Ms AAI a gu gt RS RO OO a id 6 2,610 
rea UAC UMA Ua ld IA No NOMEN NUL Me LU 2, 493 1, 768 
Other'countmed se OL yee een Ee STR A eA CURA A SP 20, 681 2, 839 

5 1 FN SO ead Ae aL ONE UG A Seay Rath REN | 437, 732 473, 391 





The principal exports in this classification were: Cacao, 2,563,979 
pounds, worth $294,242, of which $180,209 to the United States, 
$86,815 to France, and $20,376 to Germany; vegetables, $178,801, of 


which $178,655 to the United States. 


Marine products —Under this heading the exports were: 














1911 1912 

L2e ee rae NW Me 0 LA A A ee SR I 2 ae ad SSUES ag $148, 800 | $154, 618 
Lit hets MCU: en ne eet rieeibe feu wn Ae MEN RE epeerE Weg PTs) ef 107, 632 118, 716 
Pe ovA I Benen ag 2 to th aA eda mae iene oA he 57, 163 44, 949 
Re MTU LEC Caen .'- o's Mat ee NAb mal eS ie is Ce cee Ra a 23, 740 17, 069 
See tee Ree Ine SL Paley eek a aiaeie Go ire aan Sem 5, 656 3, 796 
AS igh GUT 2) but i A ar Ra a ae A he a eA 383 3, 666 

fife Uo  Miabeke Do bape ated AUR be a eae eid EAE A Sid op i ile. tg 2 fs 338, 374 342, 814 


This class includes: Tortoise shell, 2,732 kilos, worth $42,541, of 


which $26,143 to France, and $15,845 to Germany; sponges, 215,319 
kilos, worth $300,273, 67,984 kilos, worth $128,475, to France, 
105,033 kilos, worth $118,163, to the United States, and 27,400 kilos, 
worth $44,949, to the United Kingdom. 

Mineral products —In 1912 the asphalt exports amounted to 8,823 
tons, worth $54,739, practically all to the United States. 


Tron, gold, and copper ores.—Copper ore, 71,801 tons, worth $576,870, . 


all to the United States; iron ore, 1,250,642 tons, worth $3,174,618, 
all to the United States; gold ore, 58 tons, worth $158,817, all to the 
United States. 

Forest products.—Under vegetable fibers, the principal export was: 
Yarey palm fiber, 940 tons, worth $34,847, of which $29,216 to Ger- 
many, $1,600 to France, $1,550 to Dutch West Indies, and $1,035 
to the United States. 

Of other fibers, there were exported 1,749 tons, worth $27,672, of 
which $27,576 went to the United States. 
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Woods.—The exports were: 

















191] 1912 

[UTE RSIS OS ae ee $1, 228, 267 $982, 676 
United Kingdom......... Wala. Ts Sal SND a Se Si Rs A as aes 347, 812 314, 685 
SPRITE te ae Mera Se ree tm el RM a wie) wram hee dr atdn wie’ 3 312, 179 282, 461 
CV vices [UR VAN NAAM a ee aa ae 114, 617 136, 702 
ho) 0.2 0 ee Se eres eee reer Sata eate Sarat a 29, 662 24, 130 
(Taye cB) ONTTETLN (CGS piggy a ea ala ge hae nr ee aR ee 77, 353 69, 508 

“LNG Ti] Lae ee nee ui UE Ss VA (pal ae a literaalem, clade 2 2, 109, 890 1, 810, 162 





Included in this class were: Cedar, 467,562 M feet, worth $914,420, 
of which $647,216 to the United States, $234,227 to Germany, and 
$26,340 to the Netherlands; mahogany, 16,162 M feet, worth $802,473, 
of which $289,967 to the United Kingdom, $275,244 to the United 
States, $135,789 to France, and $36,850-to Germany; other woods, 
117,603 M feet, worth $92,151, of which $60,085 to the United States, 
$19,772 to the United Kingdom, and $10,397 to Germany; furniture 
$18,822, of which $14,260 to the United States, and $3,441 to Spain; 
other manufactures of wood, $105,913, of which $59,092 to the 
United States, and $44,496 to Porto Rico. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured.—The exports were: 














1911 1912 

ecinade SVR Oh le al ee $14, 319, 155 | $14, 954, 309 
CI SITOU EIEN 2S SUNS Oe Aes Be ae SHEL UTERE uh 791, 046 871, 648 
LRT CGE AS Be a ee ee Te eae 58, 480 81, 205 
SHRM Sue ct a as A TR | 363, 761 74, 141 
Drea ecg SECT Vosa0) 5 Ree Mee 2 ae ms ea on Un en 39, 478 20, 493 
Oiiercouniiries!: Vy peemine lee see a el le a MOG Bad 1, 397, 607 

ANGI tN WOR a0 AE aN ee ig ee 16, 888, 761 | 17,399, 403 


Leaf tobacco, 23,684,944 pounds, worth $13,819,823, of which 
16,769,318 pounds, worth $11,613,718, to the United States; 3,703,849 
pounds, worth $865,432, to Germany; 911,776 pounds, worth $444,568, 
to Canada; 793,474 pounds, worth $408,965, to Argentina; 255,666 
pounds, worth $112,200, to Austria-Hungary; 200,251 pounds, worth 
$95,815 to Uruguay; 102,068 pounds, worth $81,205, to France ; 566,290 
pounds, worth $74,141, to Spain; 44,789 pounds, worth $32,495, to 
Australia; 83,914 pounds, worth $25,030, to Chile; 36,849 pounds, 
worth $19,963, to Mexico; 41,517 pounds, worth $19,093, to the 
United Kingdom; and 40,442 pounds, worth $10,110, to Portugal. 
Stems, 5,385,144 pounds, worth $3,575,702, of which $3,340,591 to 
the United States, $173,920 to Canada, $33,450 to Argentina, and 
$11,776 to Uruguay. 
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Tobacco, manufactured.—The exports were: 

















1911 © 1912 

United States: go: uap pee. 2 Ue ee! sete 5 ae ae oe $4, 311,141 | $3, 863, 186 
Wanted: eiiageomaa sorts si) Ri cela e eo Bie Sg AY My aie) Cou len ey 3, 976, 124 3, 822, 556 
Geran ge Ts seta Siac 2s Beaten ere Wes Roan eC Ann A Be aac 1, 188, 463 1, 104, 166 
Breree 8 40 0 cme tain sh cint a beat volnaen ea hue aa ace een 683, 437 653, 110 
Spain... - - RN ae aid) Bre eiutaa as a erat oe ee ee ale oe 290, 212 344, 780 
Oihem garmmirtes 20) Foo Bh es aE ak ee le i the ee 2, 649, 605 3, 269, 686 

GEA, Se sey tee tae Bete 4 SAE See e e eee eree 13, 098, 982 | 13, 057, 484 





Cigars, 176,143,708, worth $12,270,447, of which 53,793,036, worth 
$3,852,235, to the United States; 59,784,912, worth $3,798,175, to the 
United Kingdom; 15,164,013, worth $1,092,368, to Germany; 11,807,- 
679, worth $669,621, to Canada; 5,659,440, worth $645,894, to Argen- 
tina; 9,085,172, worth $596,886, to France; 4,345,146, worth $343,169, 
to Spain; 3,573,702, worth $342,928, to Chile; 5,466,603, worth 
$341,867, to Australia; 931,789, worth $96,147, to Uruguay; 1,005,375, 
worth $86,308, to Austria-Hungary ; 725,200, worth $50,574, to Italy; 
and 637,743, worth $46,224, to Belgium. Cheroots and cigarettes, 
15,045,820 boxes, worth $447,577, of which $128,026 to Colombia, 
$62,194 to Panama, $45,223 to Dutch West Indies, $36,838 to Peru, 
$26,706 to Chile, $20,460 to French Africa, $16,282 to Brazil, $16,016 
to Costa Rica, $14,504, to Mexico, and $14,446 to the Canary Islands. 
Smoking tobacco, 768,299 pounds, worth $343,338, of which $103,025 
to French Africa, $71,773 to Colombia, $48,330 to France, $33,327 to 
Gibraltar, $19,585 to the United Kingdom, $14,032 to Argentina, and 
$12,577 to Chile. 

Bee products.—The exports under this heading were: 








1911 1912 
Genmanyy 16-295 ead. ka ee Ld Soi $295, 391 | $329, 209 
WER SEARO ae kno ois moe Le et eon aaa ol ee greta 201, 223 228, 252 
United: Winedom. (is oo ees es tee es ths eae ne 1, 044 4, 625 
Art 1162 \ ee ape IY SO ee A eS IMU BE le CEA PRN = EES A 45, 762 950 
Other couminies oj eee eater ee Lae Pay tity WN Bikes cic 204, 432 257, 706 
Matalinacer ood. cl ted Ae ol speak acti etee AO ORSE: os 747,852 | 820, 742 





Included in this class were: Wax, 1,284,254 pounds, worth 
$345,658, of which $166,571 to the United States, $143,177 to Ger- 
many, $12,635 to the Netherlands, $11,910 to Belgium, and $10,959 
to Russia; honey, 8,821,216 pounds, worth $476,407, of which 
$187,355 to Germany, $109,090 to the Netherlands, $105,614 to Bel- 
gium, and $61,741 to the United States. 
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Distilled products.—The exports under this heading were: 








191] 1912 
Tunsiverd ll EAT mea 6 koa he ay eae tea ae A a a 8 a ee $97,828 | $108, 408 
CTT BSCE & Ga) Ba EIS Sp a el Se Se a 6, 106 27, 682 
STOEL a a ee ae ee FC ee ReORM 12, 617 6, 443 
Ser MNSR Uren) os cas Te EAa ch hae ml oe nts al Pain 6 m=) aero i o\s nin fn alain 1, 198 4, 593 
DericOUnTIes, SIN Lee yO eek 8 Mee SEL 313, 794 433, 494 
Aa iGe Nes as talil  od ,I e O  ee  er 431, 543 580, 620 











Included in this class were: Brandy, 2,177,435 gallons, worth 
$420,281, of which $194,845 to Uruguay, $94,489 to the Canary 
Islands, $69,990 to the United Kingdom, and $21,581 to the United 
States; alcohol, 297,779 gallons, worth $98,066, of which $78,989 to 
Costa Rica, $11,704 to Nicaragua, and $4,314 to Uruguay; rum, 
230,981 gallons, worth $54,992, of which $35,404 to the United 
Kingdom, $5,285 to Puerto Rico, $5,057 to Uruguay, and $4,539 to 
the United States. 

Other articles —The exports under this heading were: 




















1911 1912 

TERRE Ia! SHAKES eG ei ok eT EA Sree $89, 268 | $160, 309 
CiGTHaRe OV OILS SG UES Ae Se meee Se) Sem en er LL ee ee renee 2, 704 36, 954 
STURT jo Be eae Galea P UN oa: TINE) OS See ee eee ae 4,779 11, 670 
TENE GE SS RUA 0 A a ae ne a PS Ce nat hee 2, 030 6, 637 
imc meno doOMe wee ee ne mele seve eA. ee ve a 554 3, 791 
Opler Countriess eee se ees PE Ais ee aes see eines fossil 85, 667 

TRG RET gd a dhe bt kl, 174,446 | 305, 028 





In this class the principal export was: Pharmaceutical products, 
$46,955, of which $25,828 to the United States and $14,756 to 
Mexico. 

Reexportations—The great bulk of the reexports went to the 
United States, $341,837. . 








The FIRST INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S CONGRESS 
held in the Argentine Republic was inaugurated in Buenos Aires on 
October 12, 1913, with a large attendance of teachers and other per- 
sons interested in educational matters. The principal subjects dis- 
cussed referred to questions concerning hygiene, school administra- 
tion, sanitary supervision in schools, mental training and develop- 
ment of the child, indoor and open-air exercise, sports, etc. In 
connection with the congress a school exhibition was held which was 
maintained open for inspection and study until November 20, 1913. 
The legislature of the State of Entre Rios has passed a law establish- 
ing a SCHOOL OF AVICULTURE in the San Jose Colony, depart- 
ment of Colon. The grounds of the new school will occupy an area of 
50 hectares. A law of September 16, 1913, provides that all 
vessels entering or clearing from Argentine ports and which have 50 
or more persons aboard, including passengers and crew, shall be 
equipped, within 90 days from the promulgation of the law, with 
WIRELESS telegraph installations capable of communicating at 
least 200 kilometers in the case of fluvial craft, and at least 560 
kilometers in the case of seagoing vessels. The violation of this 
law is punishable by a fine of from 1,000 to 5,000 pesos ($450 to 
$2,250). 
for 1914 shows expenses amounting to 451,439,322 pesos national 
currency ($203,147,695).——The sales of FINE CATTLE at the 
stock show held in Bahia Blanca in October, 1913, amounted to 
210,000 pesos ($94,500). A deposit of PETROLEUM 14 meters 
thick has been found in the Rivadavia oil fields in well No. 11 at a 
depth of 565 meters. From well No. 14 in this same district petro- 
leum to the amount of 320 cubic meters was extracted in one week. 
Well No. 13, which is provided with 9-inch piping, has been sunk 
to a depth of 482 meters. According to the SCHOOL. CENSUS 
of 1912, the Argentine Republic had during that year 1,500,664 
children of school age, of which number 803,395 attended the primary 
schools. A recent executive decree approves the plan prepared by 
the general railway board for construction in 1913 and 1914 by the 
Argentine Government of STATE RAILWAYS involving an estimated 
expenditure of 7,007,967 pesos ($3,153,585). The Argentine Congress 
has authorized the Government to sell the railway from Diamante to 
Curuzu-Cuatia. The President of the Republic has appointed a 
commission to take charge of the work of formulating and carrying 
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The proposed BUDGET of the Argentine Government 
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out a program of taking a general CENSUS of the Republic in accord- 
ance with the provisions of law 9108. The date recommended for 
taking this census is May 10, 1914.——-The experimental subtropical 
AGRICULTURAL STATION, established at Guemes, Province of 
Salta, department of Campo Santo, has been given 200 hectares 
of land by the Government of the Province of Salta for experimental 
work in the cultivation of citrous fruits. This station has been quite 
successful in raising cotton and expects to obtain a yield in 1914 
of 3,000 kilos of gimned cotton per hectare. The cultivation of 
tobacco and the growing of tropical fruits is also being successfully 
carried on at this station. 





The BUDGET of the Government of Bolivia for the year 1914 
gives the estimated receipts from Federal and departmental reve- 
nues as 27,876,678 bolivianos ($11,150,671), of which amount 
25,258,405 bolivianos are Federal revenues and 2,618,273 bolivianos 
are departmental revenues. The disbursement of these revenues in 


detail is to be as follows: 




















Federal revenues. Bolivianos. Departmental revenues. Bolivianos. 

WORPTESS hs eet ee ok a A IS MSH Pail 2a Utsler: y Aa eek en aed ee on At mye ete) ot 2 918, 160 
Horeipn relations. 2.5.0.2 - ences [ROOD ES 140 BRGLOSIcee cece late nants eee ee ce 512,050 
Home Government and fomento... 45050; 000"||\\Cochabamba-sasss=2e. seeee se ae eee 420, 032 
PROMS UNV sarees heist slate se ieee sisrase 85496 430m GU GIISACAE eee ame eee ae ee oer 185, 054 
Justice and industry ................ N69 4897s SB OTe eee As Fe ee Ea ee 170, 420 
Instruction and agriculture...-....... 2NG5O) O79 Santa Onze. eens ee eerie 150, 000 
Wardepartments Yio. sore Sis) DSOZ05629M || BOTULO eee soa eee ane ae ee oe 141,161 
Relonies see ee Ee ne oe ke TAPAS TRAN Nid MEH EE ae, ale Peete ear ae ea eee 2 aS 121, 396 

25, 258, 405 2, 618, 273 








The budget of Bolivia for 1912 amounted to 20,164,602 bolivianos 
($8 ,065,840).—tThe contract of June 28, 1912, between the Bolivian 
Government and the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. has been modi- 
fied so as to require the installation of the following WIRELESS- 
TELEGRAPH STATIONS: La Paz, 100 kilowatts; Yacuiba, Riber- 
alta, and Cochabamba, 15 kilowatts; Sucre, Cobija, Trinidad, Puerto 
Suarez, Santa Cruz, Rurrenabaque and Magdalena or Raures, 5 kilo- 
watts. The station at La Paz must be able to communicate direct 
with the capitals of the neighboring countries, such as Valparaiso, 
Buenos Aires, and Rio de Janeiro, as well as with the wireless stations 
in Bolivian territory at any hour of the day or night regardless of 
atmospheric. conditions. The Marconi Co. is given the right to 
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exploit the Bolivian wireless-telegraph system for a period of 30 years, 
after which time the stations and equipment referred to revert to the 
Government of Bolivia. The company agrees to instruct wireless- 
telegraph operators appointed by the Government, and to furnish 
plans for the construction of houses, buildings, and foundations. 
Casius Clay has proposed to the municipal board of the city of La Paz 
a loan of 8,000,000 bolivianos ($3,200,000). Of this amount 
2,000,000 bolivianos will be used in funding the municipal debt, 
2,000,000 in the construction of a market, and the remainder in water- 
works, pavements, ete. ‘The Government of Bolivia will hold an 
EXPOSITION at La Paz from June 30 to August 30, 1914, at which 
the exhibits collected for use of the Panama-Pacific Exposition at 
San Francisco are to be displayed. The exhibits are to consist of 
raw materials, minerals, manufactures, agricultural and other prod- 
ucts of the country.——tThe city of Sucre has a FACTORY in which 
silk, woolen, and cotton goods are made. The factory is under the 
direction of Francisco Gabuardi. An adreferendum protocol has 
been signed by the representatives of the Governments of Bolivia and 
Paraguay providing for the making of a definite BOUNDARY 
TREATY. A bill has been introduced into the Bolivian Congress 
authorizing the Bank of the Nation to increase its capital to 50,000,000 
bolivianos ($20,000,000). A recent executive decree prohibits the 
issuing of PASSES by the railway companies to officials of the Boliv- 
ian Government. Public officials have the right to obtain railway 
tickets through the Government, when traveling on public business, 
at half price. 




















The RUBBER EXPOSITION, which was inaugurated in Rio de 
Janeiro in October, 1913, was visited by a large number of rubber 
growers and representatives of the rubber interests from various parts 
of the Republic, and especially from the States of Amazonas, Ceara, 
Matto Grosso, and Maranhao. The President of Brazil has signed a 
decree reducing the export duties on rubber from the State of Ama- 





zonas and the Acre Territory 10 per cent. The bid recently sub- 
mitted to the Government of Brazil by a representative of the South 
American Co., for the construction at Rio de Janeiro of a WHARF 
between the marine arsenal and Calabouco, has been accepted. 
The Senate of the Republic of Brazil approved on October 7, 1913, 
the amplification of the boundary TREATY with Uruguay. The 
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Congress of Brazil has placed at the disposal of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment the sum of 1,500 contos ($819,000) for expenses at the San 
Francisco and London EXPOSITIONS.——The Madeira-Mamoré 
Railway has negotiated a loan of £3,000,000 ($14,550,000) in London, 
and the Brazil Railway has contracted for a loan of an equal 
amount. Sr. Adolfo Gordo has been elected to fill the vacancy in the 
Brazilian Senate caused by the death of ex-President Campos Salles. 
In September, 1913, immigrants to the number of 5,322 entered the 
Republic of Brazil through the port of Rio de Janeiro. The Gov- 
ernment of Sao Paulo has contracted with an agricultural cooperative 
society in Santos to encourage the EXPORTATION OF FRUITS 
and to push the sale of Brazilian fruits in the markets of Montevideo 
and Buenos Aires. After a careful examination by the department 
of hygiene of the city of Berlin of Brazilian YERBA MATE, generally 
known as Paraguayan tea, the German Government has exempted this 
product from the payment of duties when imported into Berlin from 
the German colonies of Brazil. The Governor of the State of Rio 
Grande in a recent MESSAGE states that the school population of the 
State numbers 79,723 pupils. The revenues of the State of Rio Grande 
for the year 1914 are estimated at 18,222 contos ($9,949,212). One 
thousand eight hundred and seven Japanese IMMIGRANTS arrived 
at the port of Santos in 1913 in the Japanese ship Wakasa Mart. 
The prefect of Rio de Janeiro has requested from the municipal board 
of that city a loan of 5,000 contos ($2,730,000) for use in the construc- 
tion of SCHOOL BUILDINGS in Rio de Janeiro. A recent exec- 
utive decree authorizes the extension of the Rio Grande to Santa 
~ Victoria do Palmar RAILWAY from the latter place to a point on the 
Uruguayan frontier between San Miguel and Chuy Creeks.——The 
Brussels CONVENTION on the collision of vessels at sea and aid to 
mariners, signed at Brussels on September 23, 1910, has been approved 
by the Congress of Brazil. The Belgium TIN Mining Co. of Brus- 
sels has been authorized to operate in the Republic of Brazil. The 
COFFEE crop of Brazil for 1914-15 is estimated at not over 16,300,000 
sacks. 



































During the first nine months of 1913 the CUSTOMS REVENUES 
of the Republic’ of Chile amounted to 111,132,173 gold pesos 
($40,563,243) and 1,720,650 paper pesos ($369,939). This is a net 
increase of 10,383,772 gold pesos ($3,790,076) as compared with the 
revenues collected during the same period of 1912——Fernando 
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Gudenschwager has applied to the Chilean Congress for a concession 
authorizing him to construct a broad-gauge RAILWAY from 
Loncoche to Villarrica. The petitioner offers to build the railway 
provided he is granted by the Chilean Government a guaranteed 
return of 5 per cent on the capital invested, which is estimated at 
£217,476 ($1,087,380), including construction work and rolling stock. 
The construction of this railway will open a rich lumber region of the 
Republic, and will stimulate the interchange of products with the 
Argentine Republic, and especially the stock traffic from the Neuquen, 
Rio Negro, and Chubut territories. According to a report of the 
consul of Chile in San Francisco, the exports from the Republic of 
Chile to the State of California consists at the present time entirely 
of NITRATES, of which product California received 68,307 tons in. 
1911 and 79,946 tons in 1912. The principal export faa California 
to Chile is crude petroleum, which is employed as a fuel in the nitrate 
fields. During the first half of 1913 the shipments of crude petroleum 
to Chile from California ports aggregated 130,168 tons. Engineer 
Pedro Coevas has been sent by the Chilean Government to make a 
MINING MAP of the Province of Antofagasta. The imports of 
the port of VALPARAISO from 1896 to 1912, inclusive, are caleu- 
lated at more than 7,000,000 tons. The tonnage per year is as 
follows: 1896, 310,000 tons; 1897, 350,000; 1898, 350,000; 1899, 
270,000; 1900, 330,000; 1901, 360,000; 1902, 350,000; 1903, 360,000; 
1904, 380,000; 1905, 390,000; 1906, 450,000; 1907, 540,000; 1908, 
490,000; 1909, 480,000; 1910, 530,000; 1911, 550,000; and 1912, 
600,000. The cost of handling this freight is estimated at from 
15 to 20 pesos ($3.22 to $4.30) per ton. When the port works at Val- 
paraiso are completed the cost of discharging freight will not exceed 
5 pesos ($1.07) per ton. A law has been promulgated authorizing 
the President of the Republic of Chile to ratify the ad referendum 
contract made by the minister of Chile in Austria with an Austrian 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY to operate a line of steamers between 
the two countries. The company is granted a subvention of £7,212 
($36,060) per annum. The TUBERCULOSIS SANITARIUM, 
near Valparaiso, is one of the best-equipped institutions of its kind 
in South America. The location is picturesque, the climate ideal, 
and the buildings and grounds well adapted to the treatment of 
tuberculosis in all stages of the disease. The hospital receives the 
support of the Valparaiso tuberculosis league-——The following 
WIRELESS stations are in operation in Chile: Arica, Antofagasta, 
Coquimbo, Valparaiso, La Mocha, Talcahuano, and Punta Arenas. 
The British Government is to establish a wireless station on the 
Falkland Islands for the purpose of communicating with the wireless 
station at Punta Arenas. 




















On November 13 last the Perez Rosa Hersh rch Co. placed the 
STEAMER Bucaramanga, intended for the navigation of the lower 
Magdalena River, in public service. The new boat is a rapid vessel, 
equipped with electric lights and ventilators, and has all modern con- 


veniences. Law 38, enacted in 1913, orders a marble MONU- 
MENT to the Colombian patriot, Juan del Corral, erected in Rionegro 
Cemetery, department of Antioquia. Law 40 of the same year 
commemorates the death of Ricaurte, and provides that March 25, 
1914, the centenary of said event, shall be a NATIONAL HOLIDAY. 
——The National Congress has authorized the construction of 
WHARVES at ports Girardot and Honda, and the repair of ports 
Ambalema, Purificacion, and Neiva in the upper Magdalena. 
The President has promulgated law 45 of the present year author- 
izing the conversion board to exchange certain NATIONAL SILVER 
COINS, minted before 1911, and which circulate in the department 
of North Santander, the Intendency of Choco, and the Commissary 
of Arauca. The law also provides for the retirement of silver coin, 
minted under law 0.900, which circulates in the same parts of the 
country, by exchange for Colombian or English gold, new silver 
coins or bank bills, as the holder of the coin may prefer. Congress 
has passed a bill concerning the removal of the BAR at the mouth 
of the Magdalena River. Unobstructed navigation through the 
mouth of the river is of great importance to Barranquilla, and deep 
water there will make the city one of the great ports of the Atlantic 
and will enable vessels of deep draft to reach the port of Sabanilla. 
The department of Boyaca celebrated on December 10, 1913, the 
CENTENARY of its independence proclaimed in the Constitution 
of 1811. That day has been made a national holiday. Decree 914 
of November 4 last provides that VEGETABLE IVORY coming 
from the lands of private persons, in order to be exported free of 
taxes, shall be accompanied by documents showing its origin. A 
national MOVING-PICTURE company, with 18 branches in the 
Republic, has been organized at Barranquilla with a capital of 
| arranquilla for the 
manufacture of woven fabrics, and especially all kinds of TOWELS. 
Swift & Co., of Chicago, have taken steps for the erection of 
a COLD-STORAGE plant and slaughterhouse at Santa Marta with 
a capacity for 300 beeves daily. An American company has bought 
a league of land near Papayal on the Magdalena River, to be used in 
CATTLE raising and the lumber business. Construction work 
933 
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on a BRANCH RAILWAY to connect Amolaima with the Girardot 
Railway was commenced on October 11, 1913. In 1912 the post 
_ Office received $593,087.20 gold, and expended $525,529.07, leaving 
a net balance of $67,558.13. The excess of mail carried during that 
year, as compared with 1911, was 1,312,686 letters and post cards, 
891,187 newspapers and pieces of printed matter, and 11,669 regis- 
tered pieces. The TELEGRAMS handled by the national tele- 
graph offices in 1912 numbered 1,694,660 and produced revenues 
amounting to $381,730.53. The number of official telegrams han- 
dled during the same period was 780,822. 
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The REVENUES of the Government of Costa Rica collected 
during the first nine months of 1913, that is to say, from January to 
September, inclusive, amounted to 7,150,072 colones ($3,324,783), 
as compared with 7,278,984 colones ($3,384,727) during the same 
period of 1912. These revenues were produced from customs receipts, 
tax on liquors, sealed paper, stamps, posts and telegraphs, Pacific 
Railway, Government lands, Government printing office, registra- 
tions, banana exports, and from a number of other sources. 
The CONGRESS of Costa Rica, which met: in extra session on No- 
vember 3, 1913, was assembled for the purpose, among other things, 
of acting upon the concessions granted to S. Pearson & Son, subject 
to the approval of Congress, on September 27 and October 18, 1913, 
concerning the exploration and exploitation of petroleum and similar 
fuels. This same congress was also called together to consider the 
contract made by the treasury department with Eusebio Ortiz, to 
establish a coastwise service on the Pacific coast between Coco and 
Golfo Dulce; the contract made by the department of fomento on 
June 29, 1913, with the Gulf of Nicoya Steamship Co. for the trans- 
portation of the mails; the contract made by the department of 
fomento with Federico Peralta for the cultivation and development 
of textile fibers, and to act on a bill for the construction of a railway 
in the Province of Guanacaste between Coco and Liberia, and Fila- 
delfia and Santa Cruz. A TELEPHONE line has been com- 
pleted between San Gabriei, Cangrejal, and Sabanilla. A NEW 
MAGAZINE entitled ‘‘La Guia Ilustrada’”’ (Illustrated Guide) is 
being published at San Jose by Jorge Lobo. The new publication 


will pay especial attention to questions relating to commerce and 
industry.——The capital of the ANGLO-COSTARICAN BANK has 
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been increased to 1,200,000 colones ($558,000), and a reserve fund 
of 1,000,000 colones ($465,000) has been set aside, so that the bank 
now represents an investment of 2,200,000 colones ($1,023,000). On 
July 1 last this bank celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. 
nicipal MARKET now being constructed at Puntarenas by Enrique 
McAdam Revelo will cost 108,650 colones ($50,522.25). The 
city of Heredia has taken preliminary steps for utilizing the waters 
of the Hoja River in generating electric light and power for the 
use of the municipality and for private and industrial purposes. 
With this object in view an ELECTRIC LIGHT and power plant is to 
be erected and put in operation by the municipality before the close 
of 1914. Alberto and Manuel Murillo Rodriguez have applied to 
to the department of fomento of the Government of Costa Rica for 
permission to use 117 liters of water per second from the stream called 
‘Quebrada de la Caneria”’ for operating an ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER PLANT at San Pedro de Poas.——On October 17, 1913, 
the President of the Republic of Costa Rica officially received Ernesto 
T. Lefevre, minister of foreign relations of the Republic of Panama, 
who was sent to Costa Rica on a special mission from the oven 
of Panama. 
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the National Congress on November 3, 1913, contained a acles 
and detailed report of the work and needs of each of the depart- 
ments of the Government. Reference is made to the annulment of 
the Port Co. concession and to the decision of the supreme court of 
Cuba upholding the validity of the procedure which the Executive 
followed in disposing of that question. 

The President announces the adherence of the Government of 
Cuba to the international association for the legal protection of 
workmen, the headquarters of which are in Switzerland, recom- 
mends the amendment of the law of criminal procedure, the desira- 
bility of establishing a department of labor, and the necessity of 
solving problems of monetary reform and institutions of credit 
adequate to the needs of the agricultural and industrial interests 
of the island. 

Referring to the foreign claims which were left in abeyance during 
the summer, the President states that they are now being con- 
sidered through diplomatic channels with the probability of a favor- 
able settlement. 
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The department of state of the Government of Cuba is at present 
working on the question of establishing a parcels-post treaty with 
the Governments of Costa Rica, England, Belgium, and Venezuela, 
and commercial treaties are being negotiated with the Netherlands 
and Chile. 

The President states that he has followed with great interest the 
problem of the new customs tariff of the United States in relation 
to the commercial reciprocity treaty existing between the two 
countries, and. that he has been ably assisted in so doing by the 
Cuban minister to Washington. 

The Government of Cuba has been invited to participate in the 
Universal Peace Congress proposed by the Secretary of State of the 
Government of the United States, and has advised the United States 
through the American legation in Habana that Cuba is disposed to 
enter into such a convention. 

The income from the consular service is shown to be increasing 
rapidly during the last few months, the receipts for the last four 
months having amounted to $218,583.60, or $24,135.22 more than 
for the same months of last year. 

A parcels post is recommended for the island of Cuba by the Presi- 
dent, who states that a reasonable parcels-post rate would greatly 
increase the income of the department of posts. Congress is asked 
to appropriate a sum sufficient to repair the Government telegraph 
lines. 

On May 19, 1913, the new administration began with $1,501,- 
962.25, and since that time the Government has collected $17,631,- 
504.14. An account of the way this money has been spent is con- 
tained in the message. The President advises the negotiation of a ~ 
loan. 

The message deals extensively with the subject of agriculture, 
the plans the Government has for increasing immigration, the 
arrangements that have been made for agricultural schools, the dis- 
tribution of seeds, and other similar subjects. 

A reform of the judiciary system’ is urged, and the Cuban tariff 
is assailed as being obsolete and not in accord with the necessities 
of present conditions. The President urges that something be done 
to reduce the cost of living. | 





The Donald Steamship Co., an American corporation with head- 
quarters in New York City, has established a semimonthly STEAM- | 
SHIP SERVICE between New York and the Dominican Republic, 
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the first steamer having left New York the middle of November, 1913, 
for Monte Christi, Puerto Plata, Samana, Sanchez, La Romana, San 
Pedro de Macoris, Santo Domingo, Azua, and Barabona. The com- 
pany has rapid, commodious, and well-equipped ships fitted up for 
freight. and passenger traffic. This company also maintains a line of 
vessels between Puerto Rico and New York. Fernando A. Brea 
and Geo. B. W. Fletcher have been granted deeds to the Progreso 
MINING CLAIMS, comprising properties situated at Loma Mateo 
Pico, Loma Sillon de la Viuda, Rio Ozama, Arroyo Dos Bocas, La 
‘Guasima, El] Carmen, and Loma La Gallina, Province of Santo Do- 
mingo, jurisdiction of the commune of Yamasa, covering an area of 
about 30 kilometers square, and containing gold, iron, and nickel 
mines.——The charges for the certifying of FREIGHT MANI- 
FESTS and consular invoices, collected up to the present time through 
the consulates, are now to be collected through the customhouses 
where the freight manifests and consular invoices are presented. 
The charges are due in cash and are to be used exclusively for the 
payment of fees connected with the consular service. This arrange- 
ment became effective November 15, 1913.——-The Government of 
the Dominican Republic has provided for a new issue of POSTAGE 
STAMPS of the following denominations: 1,000,000 half-cent stamps, 
of a green color, with cut of city of Santo Domingo in black in the 
center; 500,000 two-cent stamps, red, with cut of the ruins of Don 
Diego de Colon in black in center; 200,000 five-cent stamps, dark 
blue, with engraving of Church of Boy4 in black in center; 80,000 
ten-cent stamps, dark brown with tinge of red, and cut of cathedral 
of Santo Domingo in black in center; 20,000 twenty-cent stamps, 
ochre yellow, with cut of Colon monument in black in center; 80,000 
fifty-cent stamps, reddish rose, with cut of statue of Colon in black in 
the center; and 40,000 one-peso stamps, brownish lilac, with engrav- 
ing of Independence Park in black in center. The IMMIGRATION 
LAW of the Dominican Republic provides that persons arriving in 
the country in sailing vessels, those who enter by the land frontier, 
and all except first-class steamship passengers who come in steam- 
ships, shall be considered as laborers. All persons embarking from 
abroad in sailing vessels, and all but first-class passengers coming in 
on steamships, shall each deposit $50, American gold, in the agency 
or office of the ship at the time transportation is purchased, which 
amount shall be returned by the agency or office of the ship at the 
place of landing in the Dominican Republic, upon the presentation of 
the proper receipt from the foreign steamship agent or house. An 
immigration inspection office is established in the capital of the Re- 
public, with branch offices at the ports. No ship proceeding from 
abroad shall land its passengers before examination by the mmigra- 
tion inspector. 
17822—Bull. 6—14——_11 











The Congress of Ecuador has authorized the Executive power to 
negotiate a LOAN of £2,000,000 ($9,700,000), for the sanitation, 
canalization and paving of the city of Guayaquil. The rate of interest 
of the new loan is not to exceed 6 per cent per annum, 1 per cent amorti- 
zation, and the net proceeds are not to be less than 85 per cent of the 
nominal value of the loan, except that, in case the loan is made at § 
per cent interest per annum, the net proceeds shall then be not less 
than 80 per cent of the face value. The Executive power is author- 
ized to pledge as security for the loan the revenues referred to in decree 
of October 6, 1911, with the exception of 14 centavos per kilo levied on 
exports of cacao, which tax the municipality of Guayaquil is to con- 
tinue to collect direct. The Government of Ecuador has arranged 
with the heirs of Luis Felipe Borja to publish for account of the State 
his work entitled ‘‘Studies on the Civil Code of Chile.’”’ The Govern- 
ment will also PUBLISH the WORKS on the Jurisprudence of Ecua- 
dor by Prof. Victor Manuel Pefiaherrera. The PARCELS POST con- 
vention made between the representatives of Ecuador and Panama on 
January 28, 1907, was recently ratified by the Ecuadorean Senate. 
A law has been promulgated substituting the sum of 360,000 sucres 
($180,000) in place of the tax on aguardiente for account of the con- 
struction of the CURARAY RAILWAY, and applying the aguardi- 
ente tax referred to on construction work of the Esmeraldas to Quito 
Railway. This same law authorizes the Executive power to negoti- 
ate loans for the construction the Curaray Railway, the loans 
not to bear interest in excess of 6 per cent, 1 per cent amortization, 
and 15 per cent discount from the nominal value of the loans. This 
law authorizes the President to construct administratively the 
‘Curaray Railway, which will run from Quito, via Ibarra, to some 
port in the Province of Esmeraldas. The military committee 
has approved the plans for the new Red Cross MILITARY HOS- 
PITALsto be erected at Guayaquil. Reports from Cuenca give 
the route of the Huigra to Cuenca RAILWAY as follows: Huigra 
to Sulchan, Lugmas, Pabellon, Rio Angas, Zhical, Tipococha, thence 
across the San Antonio River near the highway from Huigra to 
Cuenca, proceeding to Tambo, Silante, Ingapirca, Guairapungo, and — 
Molobog, over the Bueste River to Burgay, Biblian, and Azogues, 
and follows the left bank of the Challuabamba River to a point 
near its confluence with the Manchangara River, etc., to Cuenca. The 
highest altitude reached is 3,350 meters between Tipococha and Tambo, 
and the steepest grade does not exeeed 3 per cent.——A bill has been 
introduced into the Congress of Ecuador authorizing the President 
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of the Republic to regulate the exploitation of PETROLEUM deposits, 
natural gas, and asphalt mines. A. public HIGHWAY is to be 
constructed by the Government from Jipijapa to port Machalilla, via 
Cayo. An additional tax on aguardiente has been imposed to obtain 
funds for this purpose-——The Government of Ecuador has estab- 
lished a CONSULATE at Yokohama, Japan, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Board of Trade of Guayaquil.——A bill has 
been introduced into the Congress of Ecuador authorizing the Govern- 
ment to acquire the Conceptas Monastery for the use of the CENTRAL 
UNIVERSITY of Quito.——The municipality of Cuenca has decided 
to install an ELECTRIC light and power plant in the city of Cuenca. 








A detente AGRICULTURAL & action is rae by the 
Government of Guatemala in the vicinity of the city of Guatemala, 
and a large number of students from different parts of the Republic 
are in attendance. The school is well equipped, has a corps of able 
professors, and thorough practical and theoretical instruction is given 
in the institution. Recently considerable ;mterest has been mani- 
fested in the subject of agriculture in the Republic, and some of the 
large agricultural centers of Guatemala, distant from the Federal 
Gait have advocated the FOUNDING of BRANCH AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCHOOLS in order to reach a larger number of pupils 
and thereby better encourage scientific agricultural development 
in the country. Quezaltenango is one of the cities which aspires 
to have an agricultural school, and the press of that city has pre- 
sented strong arguments for founding such a school in the rich 
agricultural and stock-raising district of which Quezaltenango is 
the center. Much uncultivated land, suitable for general agricul- 
ture and stock raising, is to be found within easy reach of excellent 
transportation facilities, and the crops that could be grown thereon 
would doubtless encounter profitable markets for any excess pro- 
duction over the quantity required for local consumption. These 
lands are also suitable for cultivation by foreign immigrants, and 
where choice locations can be secured offer an exceedingly prom- 
ising field to the foreign agriculturist for the returns on the labor 
and capital invested, and particularly so if intelligent and modern 
methods are made use of, inasmuch as the fertility of Guatemalan 
lands is unsurpassed by those of any of the countries of Central 
America. The Government of Guatemala will participate in an 
agricultural and industrial EXPOSITION to be held in London 
from June 24 to July 9, 1914. President Cabrera has appointed 
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David Bowman, vice consul of Guatemala i in London, to represent 
the Gomorhineht of Guatemala at the exposition, and ieee authorized 
him to incur, for account of the State, the necessary expenses con- 
nected therewith. The agricultural and industrial products shown 
at the exposition of Ghent, Belgium, will be exhibited at London. 
Sr. Guillermo Aguirre represented the Republic of Guatemala at 
the CUSTOMS CONGRESS which met in Paris, France, on Novem- 

' ber 18, 1913. Lic. Manuel Echeverria y Vidaurre, former chargé 
a abines of the Government of Guatemala in the Resapiie of Sal- 
vador, has been promoted to the rank of minister resident in that 
country. October 12 has been declared a public HOLIDAY in 
Guatemala in honor of the discovery of America by Columbus. 
The work of reconstruction of the HIGHWAY from San Felipe to 
Quezaltenango has been completed, and the roa’ is now suitable for 
automobile traffic. 

















On September 12° President Michel Oreste signed the BUDGET 







3-14, in which the estimated receipts are 
*61 Aatworlat money and $4,788,368.96 
American gold. In or make up the deficit of the available 
receipts, the Governments authorized to conclude with the National 
Bank of the Republic of Haiti for the said fiscal year a budget con- 
vention under conditions as favorable as those of the budget conven- 
tion already existing. The secretary of finance is empowered to 
obtain the necessary funds by cainng for a public loan under the best 
possible conditions. The loan thus negotiated will not be considered 
legal, however, unless the conditions are fixed by a presidential decree 
and countersigned by all the secretaries of state. In the budget law 
the appropriations for the various departments are fixed at 10,076,029 
gourdes 75 and $5,104,036.22 American gold.—tThe secretary of 
state has requested the Chamber of Commerce of Port au Prince to 
make a collection of samples of the different EXPORT PRODUCTS 
of the country to be placed on exhibition in the various consulates 
of Heiti in foreign countries. The President has signed the law 
passed by Congress granting a concession for the construction, main- 
tenance, and exploitation of a wharf in the port of Jacmel. On 
September 24 the department of the interior issued a notice remind- 
ing all foreigners residing in Haiti that the delay granted them by 
the law of August 23, 1913, in which to make their DECLARATION 
of RESIDENCE would expire on October 10, after which date a fine 
of $50 at lesst would be levied on those not having fulfilled this for 
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mality. Through the representations of the foreign legations in 
Haiti the time within which the declaration can be made has been 
extended to January 1, 1914.——President Michel Oreste has signed 
the bill approving the concession granted to Mr. Denis St. Aude for 
the construction at PORT AU PAIX of a WHARF in reenforced 
cement at which all steamers afd sailing vessels entering this port 
can dock. All the material of construction and that nevessary for 
the maintenance and exploitation of the wharf are to be admitted 
free of duty. The concessionnaire is authorized to collect from the 
steamers and sailing vessels a duty of $1.50 per ton on merchandise 
loaded or unloaded at the. wharf. No tax can be collected from 
steamers which are unable to dock at the wharf owing to their large 
draft. The President has signed the bill passed by Congress on 
August 21, 1913, granting a concession to Mr. Alphonse Craan for the 
construction, maintenance, and exploitation of a WHARF in the 
_ port of JACMEL. The secretary of public instruction has invited 
bids for the construction of SCHOOL BUILDINGS in the different 
cities of the Republic, according to approved plans, to cost $300,000. 
These buildings must be completed within 24 months after the sign- 
ing of the contracts and payment will be made at the rate of $40,000 
ayear. Bids were to be received at the department up to December 
1, 1918. According to article 3 of the law of September 12, 1912, a 
TAX of 10 cents per pound was levied ON TOBACCO, to create a 
fund for the building and needs of these schools. On September 5 
the President signed a bill authorizing the expenditure of 820,332 
gourdes for the construction and reparation of various public 
works. According to the terms of the concession granted to Mr. 
Paul Gardére for the establishment and operation of telephone lines 
in Port au Prince and its suburbs, the concessionnaire is to install 
at every 200 meters and on the street corners a fire-alarm box com- 
municating with the central telephone office, which will give the 
general alarm. The TELEPHONE SERVICE must be continued 
day and night without interruption. The material necessary for 
the construction of the service will be admitted free of customs 
duties. The dedication of the new DESSALINES BARRACKS 
took place during the summer and was an event of great impor- 
tance. The President and high Government officials took part in 
the exercises. The commissioners of the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition, who are visiting the principal cities of Latin 
America in the interests of the exposition on board the cruiser Birming- 
ham, arrived at Port au Prince about the middle of October. The 
President of the Republic received the commissioners at the national 
palace with marked cordiality. Assurances that Haiti would PAR- 
TICIPATE IN the EXPOSITION were given. 























The municipality of LA CEIBA, re erieinl of Atlantida, is one 
of the richest and most progressive communities of the Republic of 
Honduras, and the port of La Ceiba is a busy and growing commercial 
and importing center. The imports consist almost entirely of Ameri- 
can products, such as provisions, cotton and woolen goods, hardware, 
cutlery, machinery, boots and shoes, drugs, liquors, lumber, and 
miscellaneous merchandise. The officials and people of the munic- 
ipality are very active in promoting education. A large public- 
school building for the use of primary pupils has recently been com- 
pleted and this building, with its equipment, halls, and study rooms 
is one of the largest and best-arranged school edifices in the Republic. 
A school census of La Ceiba and vicinity shows that 961 pupils, 631 
of whom belong to the city of La Ceiba proper, are attending the 
public schools of the municipality. A mixed school in the city has 
an enrollment of 220 pupils and an average daily attendance of 95 
boys and 100 girls. La Ceiba also has a kindergarten and a private 
lyceum. There are 10 elementary schools in the municipality, 6 
for boys and 4 for girls. These schools employ 23 teachers and 
expend annually about 22,000 pesos in operation and upkeep. The 
municipality is well provided with means of transportation. Besides 
being an important maritime port, it has a railway and a good 
municipal road penetrating into the interior of the country. A 
public highway planned from La Ceiba to Olanchito is now being sur- 
veyed and when constructed will greatly increase the commercial 
importance of the city and port. The Government of Honduras 
has approved the plan of the Trujillo Railway for the construction of 
a WHARF at Trujillo Bay, and work has already been commenced 
on the project. The Trujillo RAILWAY CONCESSION provides for 
the construction of a line from Trujillo to the town of Juticalpa in the 
department of Olancho. Another clause of the concession obligates 
the concessionaire to build a wharf on the bay. The distance of the 
new wharf from the city of Trujillo is about 5 miles in a straight 
line, or following the contour of the bay, which is semicircular, about 
10 miles. A branch railway will have to be constructed from the 
new wharf to the city proper. The city is noted for its salubrious 
climate, its excellent water supply, and its fine location, all of which 
make it one of the most desirable ports from a commercial stand- 
point on the Atlantic coast of Central America. The town of El 
Corpus in the province of Choluteca has commenced the installation 
of WATER WORKS. The Government of Honduras has sent 
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Dr. Jose Jorge Calleja to study OBSTETRICS and gynecology for 
two years at Paris. Dr. Callejas agrees to teach these subjects in 
Tegucigalpa on his return from France. A North American min- 
ing company has been organized to exploit the mines of Yusca- 
ran. The Central America & Martitas Mining EXPLORATION 
CO. has been recognized as a judicial entity in the Republic of 
Honduras. 











The SPRINGS OF XOCHIMILCO, near the City of Mexico, con- 
tain, according to some ae: water in sufficient quantity to 
supply the needs of the Federal capital and near-by suburbs, together 
with any probable consumption from growth that may occur therein 
for many years to come. The springs are of considerable depth and 
cover a large area of land, forming in reality a small fresh-water lake. 
The water is exceedingly cold and appears to rise up in places from a 
great subterranean stream. The springs are situated at the foothills 
of a towering range of mountains, the higher peaks of which, in certain 
seasons of the year, are covered with snow. The lake formed by 
these springs is one of the most picturesque spots in the vicinity of 
the City of Mexico. A project is under way looking to the bringing 
of this water into the Federal capital by means of a large viaduct, 
with branches running in different directions after the suburbs and 
city proper are reached. The estimated cost of the work planned is 
more than 5,000,000 pesos ($2,500,000). As there are different opin- 
ions concerning the quantity of water which these springs produce, a 
~ commission has been appointed to investigate and report upon this 
feature of the proposed plan. The Mexican Dental Federation of 
the City of Mexico, working under instructions from the department 
of public instruction and fine arts, has organized the FIRST 
DENTAL CONGRESS. The congress will hold sessions in the 
Federal capital in January, 1914, and is scheduled to adjourn on 
January 31 of the present year. The railway companies offer special 
rates for the benefit of the members of the congress. A group of 
prominent agriculturists of Arandas, State of Jalisco, has called 
attention to the desirability of establishing a CLOTH FACTORY 
at that place, because of the great abundance of textile fibers pro- 
duced in the vicinity, the ease with which labor can be obtained, and 
the excellent transportation facilities of that district. An effort is 
being made to interest foreign capitalists in the project. The 
EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS, which was held in the city of San 
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Luis Potosi from the 1st to the 15th of October last, made the follow- 
ing recommendations: I. Endeavor to obtain unity of language in the 
nation; II. Modify the teaching of Mexican history, giving it the 
same direction and essentially educative character from a moral and 
patriotic point of view; III. Give civic instruction in school curricula 
a greater importance than it now has; IV. Teach geography in a 
form that will give a true knowledge of the country and of the inhabit- 
ants of the country by every means possible, using illustrated maps, 
pictures, excursions, etc.; V. Teach a code of morals perfectly inter- 
woven with national history in all that relates to national patriotism ; 
VI. Encourage the interchange of ideas between teachers and schools 
by means of scholastic reviews. An executive decree oi October 18, 
1913, imposes an additional DUTY of 50 per cent on tariff rates 
silentiye October 28, 1913. The BANK of London and Mexico, in 
the City of Mexico, has moved into “its new building constrapeal 
especially for the needs of the institution. The capital of this bank 
is 21,500,000 pesos ($10,750,000), and the reserve fund 15,900,000 
pesos ($7,950,000). The bark of the CACTUS known as “pita- 
haya,” which grows abundantly in Lower California and other parts 
of Mexico, has been found to contain about 35 per cent of a resinous 
substance which can be utilized industrially in the manufacture of 
soaps, varnishes, and for insulating purposes. 
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The Nicaraguan Assembly has passed a bill increasing the TARIFF 
DUTIES 334 per cent. A tax of 1 cent on each hectare of unculti- _ 
vated land on the Atlantic coast is also provided for in the measure 
referred to, as is likewise an export duty of $2 on each 100 pounds of 
sugar exported. The bill which levies these increased taxes and 
duties was passed on the recommendation of the minister of finance 
of the Government of Nicaragua, the intention being to apply the 
extra revenue raised in this manner to the payment of the domestic 
debt. The department of war of the Government of Nicaragua 
has contracted with an experienced civil engineer for the construction 
of the new FORT of Coyotepe. The contract between the governor 
of the department of Chontales and the Babilonia Gold Mining Co., 
under the terms of which the latter contributes a considerable sum to 
the construction of a TELEPHONE line between La Libertad and 
Juigalpa in the department of Chontales, has been ratified by the 
Nicaraguan Government. The Assembly of Nicaragua has passed 
a bill under which unnaturalized foreigners who have studied in 
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Nicaraguan LAW schools and have acquired the degree of doctor of 
laws therein may practice in Nicaragua, provided that their respective 
Governments grant reciprocal privileges to Nicaraguans in such 
treaties as may be concluded between them.——Dr. Alejandro Falla 
has become a member of the faculty of the LAW SCHOOL at Managua 
to take the place made vacant by the resignation of Dr. Salvador 
Mendieta.——High waters on the Mico and Siquia Rivers and their 
tributaries have enabled a large number of MAHOGANY logs, which 
have been held for some time in the partially dry channels of the 
smaller streams, to be liberated and floated to the booms. A con- 
siderable quantity of mahogany timber is also being rafted down the 
Great River, and the Prinzapulea and the Wawa Rivers.——The 
NATIONAL BANK OF NICARAGUA has increased its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $300,000, all of which is paid up. The stock 
is said to be owned by: Brown Bros. & Co. and J. & W. Seligman of 
New York, the former having 51 per cent of same. The bank was 
organized to act as fiscal agent of the Government of Nicaragua and 
to do a commercial business. It has an issue department which has 
charge of issuing the new currency on behalf of the Government, and 
a banking department. Since the organization of the bank the issue 
department has, by purchase and in exchange for its Cordoba notes 
and silver Cordobas, retired the bulk of the old national currency con- 
sisting of paper pesos until the amount outstanding on November 15, 
1913, was reduced to about 9,500,000 pesos ($760,000). On the date 
mentioned there were also outstanding $1,570,683 in Cordoba notes 
of the National Bank of Nicaragua and Cordoba silver coins. This 
issue of currency is exchangeable for drafts on New York. The 
reserve fund on the date mentioned was $932,693 United States gold, 
-or about 40 per cent of the outstanding currency. The reserve fund 
can not be used by the bank in its commercial business. Should the 
fund decline at any time to $100,000 gold, 25 per cent of the customs 
revenues are to be added thereto until it reaches $200,000, these 
additions to the fund becoming permanent. The value of the 
Cordoba is equal to $1 United States gold, and the value of the old 
peso is equal to 8 cents United States gold. 








The principal centers of the COCONUT INDUSTRY in Panama 
are the San Blas and Palenque coasts. In the San Blas region the 
industry is principally in the hands of the native Indian population, 
while in the Palenque district the growing of coconuts is chiefly 
engaged in by Spaniards. The San Blas coconuts are more 
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highly esteemed in the markets than those from any other region of 
Panama, due largely, it is said, to methods of cultivation, soil fer- 
tility, and drainage. Land used for coconut growing in any part of 
the country, to obtain the best-results, should be well drained, and 
coastal lands and islands near the coast with a slight elevation above 
sea level are, if soil conditions are favorable, considered the most 
desirable. Inland plantations also occur on a small scale along the 
banks of streams in certain parts of the Republic. Coconuts 
exported are subject to a tax of 50 cents per thousand, and the approx- 
imate number shipped annually to the United States is about 5,000,000. 
The exports of these nuts are constantly growing, and within a few 
years, when new plantations come into bearing, the number will 
probably be greatly increased. The trees begin to bear when about 
_10 years old, but with proper cultivation and under favorable con- 
ditions a crop may be obtained the seventh year after planting. A 
number of varieties of coconut palms are grown, but in Panama the 
green and yellow varieties are most popular and give the best results. 
The nuts when ripe drop from the tree, the fruiting season being 
confined to no particular month but extending over the entire year. 
The average yield per month for a full-grown, healthy tree isfrom 6 to 
19 coconuts. In some instances the coconut beetle and caterpillars 
attack the trees, but so far this is not a serious matter in Panama, 
and these pests can probably be effectively controlled. The industry 
is considered quite profitable, and after a plantation is in bearing a 
steady income is assured at a small expense for a long term of years. 
The land of certain sections of the Caribbean coast is reputed to be 
exceedingly well adapted to the growing of coconut palms. Both 
Government and privately owned lands can be had at reasonable 
prices in Panama, the value of the land varying according to location, 
transportation facilities, ete. The land laws of Panama encourage 
the development of agriculture, and anyone may acquire real estate, 
but not more than 2,500 acres of land will be sold to any one person 
or concern unless specially authorized by Congress. If, however, 
the maximum of 2,500 acres is fully cultvated, an additional tract of 
equal area may be obtained. The time required in which to comply 
with the various requirements necessary to secure title to public lands 
varies from two to three months. The Estrella plantation, situ- 
ated in the Aguadulce district, has employed an American civil 
engineer to install a machine shop, construct a small railway for the 
transportation of SUGAR CANE, and to set up new machinery for 
the manufacture of sugar and molasses. The laws of Panama 
specify that any CHINAMAN leaving the country without obtaining 
the passport provided for under the law prohibiting the immigration 
of Chinese will not be allowed to reenter the Republic. The same 
law applies to Turks, Syrians, and North Africans. 
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Through the courtesy of Sr. Don Hector ie inde minister of 
Paraguay in Washington, the Monraty Buuierin has been fur- 
nished with the following interesting data: The rise in GOLD, which 
usually takes place at the close of each year, did not occur in 1913, 
the quotations having shown a marked decrease, due to the opera- 
tion of an executive decree which prevented speculators from raising 
the premium on gold. The President of the Republic, accompa- 
nied by a number of diplomats, public officers, and members of dis- 
tinguished families, recently visited Concepcion for the purpose of 
inaugurating the NORTHERN REGIONAL SCHOOL, the port 
works, and customhouse of that city. The Executive was also pres- 
ent at the inauguration of the Villeta port works. An AUTO- 
MOBILE SERVICE has been opened to public traffic in Asuncion, 
which, together with the electric tramway service, has greatly 
improved the traffic conditions of the city and contributed to the 
development of the suburbs. The RAILWAY which is being built 
from Borja on the Encarnacion line to Iguazu, has constructed 60 
kilometers of road and work is progressing rapidly. The gunboat 
Adolfo Riquelme recently conveyed a military delegation to Formosa, 
Argentina, to deposit, in the name of the army, a FLORAL 
TRIBUTE, on the occasion of the unveiling of the monument to 
Gen. San Martin. A company of BOY SCOUTS was organized 
at Asuncion in October last. A rifle TARGET-PRACTICE ground 
has been established at Ajos. Juan B. Gaona, jr., has been 
appointed CONSUL GENERAL in Buenos Aires, to take the place 
of Sr. Daniel Candia, deceased.—Sr. Benjamin Aceval, former 
introducer of ministers, has been appointed SECRETARY OF 
LEGATION in Rio de Janeiro. Sr. Fernando Saquier y Riquelme 
occupies the place made vacant by the promotion of Sr. Aceval. 
New headquarters of WAR AND MARINE have been established 
in the Federal capital, with supplies on hand to equip 10,000 men. 
The general REVENUES from January 1 to October 18, 1913, 
amounted to 1,100,000 pesos sealed gold (gold peso equals about 
44 cents) and 38,000,000 paper pesos (paper peso equals from’ 7 to 
10 cents)——-The city council is improving Uruguaya Plaza in 
Asuncion and is PAVING a number of streets in different parts of 
the city. A recent executive decree postpones the celebration of 
the NATIONAL CENTENARY OF INDEPENDENCE until the 
14th, 15th, and 16th of May, 1914, in order to make greater prepara- 
tions for that historic event. A private GERMAN COLONY has 
been established on the upper Parana River on 20 leagues of land 
belonging to Domingo Barthe. 947 
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The Fifth Latin American MEDICAL CONGRESS (Sixth Pan 
American) was held in Lima from the 9th to the 16th of November, 
1913, all the nations of the Western Hemisphere having been invited 
to participate. Dr. Ernesto Odriozola was chosen president, and Dr. 
Hipolito Larrabure, secretary, of the congress. Recent explora- 
tions made by Vicente Lezameta show the feasibility of constructing a 
HIGHWAY across the Andes between Huaras and Huari, thereby 
shortening the distance between these two places by one-half. The 
proposed road, active steps for the construction of which are under 
way, will form a direct and easy means of communication between the 
Provinces of Huari, Humalies, Dos de Mayo, Maranon, and Poma- 
bamba. The Chiara Oil & Prospecting Co., of Paita, has requested 
permission of the Government to make explorations for OIL in the 
district of Colon, Province of Paita. A bill has been introduced 
into the Congress of Peru authorizing the nationalization of the 
COAL MINES of the Republic. A committee has been appointed 
to obtain detailed information concerning the coal mines of the 
country, their location, extent of deposits, quality of coal, quantity 
of native coal consumed in the country, etc. Some of the coal 
mines are near railways and could be easily operated by the Gov- 
ernment.—The mining region of Jatunhuasi, in the Provinces of 
Jauja and Huancayo, has immense deposits of COAL AND IRON, 
the former occupying an area of 3,000 kilometers square. A GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY and census of the Jatunhuasi, Yanacancha, 
Chicche, and Retama coal mining districts is now being made by 
the Peruvian Government under the direction of Engineers Pablo 
A. Boggio, Ramon Ponce de Leon, and Ramon Fajardo. The sur- 
vey and census is nearly completed and is the first of its kind to be 
made in Peru. Coal from the Jatunhuasi district contains about 10 
per cent ash and makes excellent coke, a large quantity of which could 
be disposed of in the Republic. South of the Jatunhuasi coal deposits 
at a distance of a few kilometers is a zone containing rich deposits of 
iron ore. In this immediate neighborhood there is also clay, silica, 
and water, and an abundance of labor is to be had in the vicinity at 
reasonable prices. These deposits of coal and iron ore are but a short 
distance from the railway which runs from Huancayo to Izeuchaca. 
The surrounding district is a fine agricultural and stock country, and 
and the conditions seem ideal for smelting iron ores at a minimum 
expense for fuel and handling ——The Peruvian Corporation is experi- 
menting with hardy varieties of CEREALS along the line of its rail- 
ways, especially in the Titicaca Basin and the country around Cuzco. | 
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Some of the land which was supposed to be unsuited for wheat has 
given excellent results. Experiments have been made with seed 
from Australia, the United States, and Canada, and some of the 
hardier varieties of wheat and barley have produced abundant 
crops. Dr. Edward A. Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, has 
been made an honorary member of the LAW FACULTY of the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos in Lima. 








The Diario Oficial of September 11, 1913, contains the full Spanish 
text of the new law of PATENTS OF INVENTION. Under this 
law patents are granted for 5, 10, or 15 years, and a grant may be 
extended by the patent office for an additional period of five years. 
The charges for the issuance of patents of invention are as follows: 
If for 5 years, 60 pesos (a peso is equal to $0.442); for 10 years, 120 
pesos; and for 15 years, 180 pesos. For 5 years’ extension of a 
patent, 120 pesos. If a precautional patent is solicited, 20 pesos, 
and for the renewal of a precautionary patent, 30 pesos. Patents are 
subject to additional charges of 10 pesos annually during the period of 
the first concession and 20 pesos annually during the period for which 
the patent is extended. A precautional patent costs 10 pesos 
annually. For the registration of an assignment of patent 20 pesos 
is charged. The patent law of May 13, 1901, and the amendments 
of May 1, 1909, are repealed. During the first quarter of 1913 
Salvador IMPORTED merchandise to the value of $1,653,183.88 
gold. Some of the principal articles imported were as follows: Fer- 
tilizers, $67,556.35; fence wire, $15,624.29; cotton thread, $37,592.87; 
cotton fabrics and manufactures, $451,511.81; boots and shoes, 
$47,697.73; groceries, $30,069.01; drugs and medicines, $136,521.90; 
hardware, $157,085.40; flour, $89,762.91; woolen fabrics, $24,305.22; 
liquors, $25,628.21; machinery, $49,682.27; material for making 
soap and candles, $43,782.97; coffee sacks, $59,125.13; silk fabrics, 
$37,511.27; and wines, $32,148.37. Of the imports during the period 
referred to, $585,824.52 were bought in the United States, $514,867.73 
in Great Britain, and $183,619.07 in Germany. ‘These imports were 
made through the ports of Acajutla, La Libertad, and La Union. 
The EXPORTS from the poft of New York to the Republic of Sal- 
vador during the third quarter of 1913 consisted of 31,712 packages 
of merchandise, weighing 2,617,938 kilos, valued at $500,936.08, of 
which merchandise to the value of $267,595.63 was consigned to 
Acajutla, $173,969.85 to La Union, and $45,328.02 to El Triunfo. 
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The principal shipments consisted of cotton cloth and manufac- 
tures thereof, $85,998.54; railway material, $84,161.16; hardware, 
$73,201.38; prepared hides, $43,254.92; machinery, $42,565.78; drugs 
and medicines, $31,746.02; mining machinery and supplies, $28,938.62; 
and electrical supplies, $28,203.72. The municipality of Coate- 
peque has contracted with the Santa Ana ELECTRIC Light Co. for 
power for illumination and industrial purposes. The department 
of public instruction has ordered an increase of one hour daily in 
the teaching of ENGLISH in the schools, and has made English com- 
pulsory in the fifth and sixth grades of the intermediate schools. 
Dr. Francisco Duefias, Minister of Salvador in Washington, has been 
appointed to verify the exchange of ratifications of the ARBITRA- 
TION CONVENTION made with Brazil on September 3, 1909.—— 
Steps have been taken to establish a school of ARTS AND CRAFTS 
at San Miguel. An ASPHALT mine is in exploitation i in Laguna 
Verde, at Apaneca. TRAIN SERVICE is to be established 
between La Union and Usulutan, a distance of about 30 leagues. 
The Santa Ana Electric Light Co. proposes to build a TRAMWAY to 
Chalchuapa and from thence to Ahua-Chapan. A BUST of 
ex-President Rafael Campo was unveiled in the city of Sonsonate 
on October 24, 1913. | 


























The ROAD CONGRESS, which met in Montevideo from the 6th 
to the 14th of October last, adjourned on the 14th of that month, 
Dr. J. C. Blanco, minister of public works, making the closing address. 
The congress appointed a permanent committee of about 40 dele- 
gates, making the minister of public works chairman of the same. 
During the sittings of the congress 25 resolutions were adopted, 
among which are the following, concerning the cooperation of rail- 
ways: 1. There is recommended as advantageous a study of the form 
in which the railway companies, under their present concessions, 
may contribute an annual sum to the permanent fund for roads. 
2. That in future railway concessions such contribution be estab- 
lished as obligatory. 3. That when the routes of new railways are 
studied, the means of access to the stations shall be studied at the 
same time, and that the new railway lines and the corresponding 
cross peal be constructed at the same time as far as possible. 4. That 
a study be made of the form of compelling the owners of lands in the 
vicinity of railway stations to give the land necessary for making 
roads of access within the zone of influence to be established. 
The President has decreed that the UNITS OF LENGTH and — 
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capacity of the metric system, that is to say, the meter and kilogram, 
made obligatory by the law of October 2, 1894, and represented by 
the international prototypes approved by the First General Con- 
ference of Weights and Measures and conserved in the International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures, shall be, when authentic copies 
of said prototypes are received, kept in the custody of the verification 
office of weights and measures in Montevideo as the national stand- 
ards which said units represent. Recent modifications of the 
regulations governing FOREIGN DIPLOMAS prescribe that pro- 
fessional diplomas, as well as certificates from universities or foreign 
schools, shall not be considered valid unless revalidated by the proper 
board. The Paysandu AGRONOMIC STATION includes 1,360 
hectares of land, of which 605 are now in cultivation. The culti- 
vated part is planted in flax, wheat, oats, potatoes, and maize. The 
station, which was established nearly two years ago, is about 18 
kilometers from the city of Paysandu. The improvements consist of 
a windmill, a large reservoir, a large wooden house, and a number 
of other structures used for storage and other purposes. The 
director of the station is Felix Ruppert, who uses modern motor 
plows in breaking up the soil. A beginning has been made in the 
cultivation of fruit by planting olives, oranges, peaches, apples, and 
pears, and a small forest has been started. The station has a dairy 
and creamery in operation, and now has’ on hand 170 milch cows, 
one Durham bull, and two bulls from Holland. Special attention is 
being given to the manufacture of cheese. The station is well 
equipped for the raising of chickens and other domestic fowls. The 
breeding of horses and sheep is taught at the station, and at present 
700 ewes are available for propagation purposes. The school has an 
able staff of experienced instructors, and thorough courses of theo- 
retical and practical instruction are given to pupils. The Uruguay 
Consolidated GOLD MINES (Ltd.), at Cunapiru, San Gregorio, and 
other points in the northern part of the Republic, have been sold 
at auction for £10,000 ($50,000) to Newell L. Davis, who bought the 
property for the English debenture holders who had a mortgage on it. 
Reports are current that the new owners are to actively engage in the 
exploitation of the property. 
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The President of Venezuela has issued a decree prohibiting the 
alienation of PUBLIC LANDS situated on maritime, lacustrine, or 
fluvial islands of the Republic. Natural products on Government 
lands of the islands referred to may be exploited by private persons 
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under special permits granted in accordance with the laws of the 
country. The Government reserves for colonization purposes 
through Venezuelan citizens the public lands of the islands in ques-- 
tion when suitable for that use. Isaac M. Gomez, a Venezuelan 
citizen of Carupano, has solicited permission from the Government 
to exploit a new industry in the Republic, namely, the EXTRAC- 
TION OF OIL from the fruit of the Moriche palm. This fruit is 
very abundant in many parts of the country, and much of it is 
neither exported nor utilized in any way. The Government has 
authorized lithographed in Caracas an issue of 12,000,000 one-cent 
internal REVENUE STAMPS. Eusebio Chellini has been granted 
an extension of time in which to engage in the production of burnt 
LIME by a special process, in accordance with a contract made with 
the Government on May 22, 1912. A Spanish subject domi- 
ciled in Caracas has petitioned the Government of Venezuela for 
permission to establish factories for the manufacture of mineral 
TURPENTINE in Caracas, Valencia, La Guaira, Maracaibo, and 
other commercial centers of the country. The petitioner states 
that the product is new, odorless, and inflammable. The HAT 
manufacturing section of the school of arts and crafts for women in 
Caracas has grown to such an extent since its establishment that 
the authorities have decided to open another section of the same 
kind in order to meet the demand for instruction in this important 
branch of industrial education———The agronomic station of the 
Government of Venezuela has recently distributed to farmers in 
different parts of the country SAMPLES OF SEEDS of such 
important forage crops as alfalfa, Kafir corn, and teosinto. Dis- 
tributions were also made of a certain species of coffee plant, and a 
number of ornamental trees, such as pine, cypress, laurel, ete. 
The Government of Venezuela has granted TITLES TO MINES as 
follows: To the Cumaragua Mining Co., three claims to copper 
properties in the district of Bolivar, State of Yaracuay; to Juan 
Antonio Cipriani, a gold-mining claim situated in the jurisdiction of 
the municipality of Guasipati, district of Roscio, State of Bolivar; 
to the heirs of Miguel Chapellin, the Californiairon mine, located in 
the Department of Vargas, Federal District; and to Augusto Pinaud, 
the gold claim known as La Victoria, situate in the Roscuo district, 
State of Bolivar. Dr. J. Trujillo Arraval has petitioned the 
Government of Venezuela for permission to establish factories in 
Caracas, San Fernando, or Puerto Cabello for the manufacture of 
STEARIN and products obtained from the refining of animal fats, 
and especially from tallow. The petitioner proposes to invest a 
considerable sum of money in the enterprise and to install the fac- 
tories within 10 months after permission is given him to engage in 
this industry. 
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